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PEEFACB. 


Evert  year,  when  I  descend  from  my  chair,  at  the  close  of 
my  academic  labours,  when  I  see  the  crowd  disperse, — another 
generation  that  I  shall  behold  no  more,~-my  mind  is  lost  in 
inward  contemplation. 

Summer  comes  on  ;  the  town  is  less  peopled,  the  streets 
are  less  noisy,  the  pavement  grows  more  sonorous  around  my 
Pantheon.  Its  large  black  and  white  slabs  resound  beneath 
my  feet. 

I  commune  with  my  own  mind.     I  interrogate  myself  as  to 
my  teaching,  my  history,  and  its  all-powerful  interpreter, —  | 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

It  possesses  a  knowledge  of  which  others  are  ignorant.  It 
contains  the  secret  of  all  bygone  times.  In  it  alone  France  j 
was  conscious  of  herself.  When,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
we  may  appear  forgetful  of  our  own  worth,  it  is  to  this  point 
we  should  recur  in  order  to  seek  and  recover  ourselves  again. 
Here,  the  inextinguishable  spark,  the  profound  mystery  of  life, 
is  ever  glowing  within  us. 

The  Revolution  lives  in  ourselves, — in  our  souls  ;  it  has  no  ' 
outward  monument.  Living  spirit  of  France,  where  shall  -, 
I  seize  thee,  but  within  myself? — The  governments  that 
have  succeeded  each  other,  hostile  in  all  other  respects,  appear 
at  least  agreed  in  this,  to  resuscitate,  to  awaken  remote  and 
departed  ages.  But  thee  they  would  have  wished  to  bury. 
Yet  why  ?    Thou,  thou  alone  dost  live. 

Thou  livest !  I  feel  this  truth  perpetually  impressed  upon 
me  at  the  present  period  of  the  year,  •  when  my  teaching  is 
suspended, — when   labour  grows   fatiguing,    and  the  season 
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'.  ^.  .,*  .-s     Tm;..;i*    METth  of  the 

«.-.^r.».,.%^i.    .*    ^^-rv  7:,^r.if  :  ziaj,  the 
•-.     >..>..■*•    m.. -5^    .^v  r'iiiirijp  of  the 

»  u.    ju-    I.  •■..:..!.  .1   •.t>   f.    :vr   -.v-.r «i: •::•.: — *.:i!:?'-J  jpace. 
•'i  .     I.,  .iii.ti.  ■:.     N     -^N  >*- A.^    ■  .i.".   "^.i;     is  Arabia.     A 
llltllllil^    '.I     ...»»'•     '..•  ™..    ^**.i.  .'.    j^   ..*.■:«*    ii.cir  Gaol  was 

'•'kj    ■\»»'     "»  MM    uca.!  *\:v,  ^"v.^  'V«;-.-.;t-d  tie  hndge  of 
^u»iti         ^'i     ■u»v    N  .'tio    *.v'iv    ^Tx.,i»«:-r   ..-.n  :".:a.3  he,  more 

•  V>*M.  .\»u  ^^.'  viort  vvt.  '.n:;  "iv-v  ^  ,\<  ioch  dwell.** 
^,^'«,  ••»*»*»;;•»  *  A*i>;v»iui  5;viiv*iAC;v  .i  .:Art:s  :o  5«?i«?cc  this  spot 
■Oi-  A%f  s,:»vM.'v  »•*  is  >h:5i  ;i;iii;st::.vius*  ATfuwed  from  a 
«/iv*fi«*  '*'**•  «'»*'"i;'*  {lu*  V^i:;.iKi  -Sk\"^lioi>>o  mav  gallop 
;j*.«/t»,-»*«'-.^  ^'»^'*  ' '*'  j'''*-".  .*  ■^^lJ;IlI^  ".»ixv»:ii  \<c  traverses  it,  such 
^  ^vu  »o**li%-j*'  vSM*  :vi\\M\o  :  .1  s^HiI.  arui  ,i  sf»iric  omnipotent. 
\.hJ^  friV»i«;iI»  »J».»i  !'•!*?  u  1k»  a:»vi.  ;i:ivi  :ao  jjra^cj  be  withered, 
A  %iJ'>  ^'*»^*  *^'*.* »  i\Mi\*w  tiH  ^ouiuiv. 

\f\^  tu  iti.it  i\*d  ».H  |»ioUHiiKii\  :uins»Iod  the  fruitful  sweat 
^' \f^^^  ^lo»»•  wlu».  Oil  u  saoicxi  attT,  piled  up  those  hills, — 
^m^t^v  whoii.  ai\Mi.tod  h\  tlio  v'djiiiort  of  the  Bastille,  France 
^^  Vtv*  N*'»tN  «»»d  KvaiKv  I'rvMu  the  South  came  forward  and 
^Jj^Jj^^^^  i  iliat  d  IV  wlioii  tluxv  uiilHou*  of  heroes  in  arms  rose 
^^1^  M»"M"'»»'tv  nf  ouo  uuwu  and  devret^  eternal  peace. 

4!ll*J  I!*'***;  tioMilutum,  lU>w  vviittdinglv  ou  thy  first  day 
^q]|A^  invito  ilio  w\ii  Id  t\»  lovo  and  jvaoe.**'  0  my  enemies,*' 
j|0  v\\'l,kiui.  ••  iliviv  ttr\»  !io  lougvr  any  enemies  !  " 
}M  ^U\^w\x  iWi\\  thv  hand  to  all.  and  otTer  them  thy 
mV  ^»»  iho  jHNU'o  ot  uatiouH  -  lUit  they  would  not. 
IHMI  wluMi  thoY  advaiKHxl  to  infiiot  a  treacherous 
Ih«  AWiud  di-iwvu  by  Kihiko  was  the  sword  of  peace. 
\W\i\\ii\  tU\» uutiouw,  and givo  thoiu  true  peace— liberty. 
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that  she  struck  the  tyrants.  Dante  asserts  Eternal  Loye  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  gates  of  hell.  And  thus  the  Reyolution 
wrote  Peace  upon  her  flag  of  war. 

Her  heroes,  her  invincible  warriors,  were  the  most  pacific 
of  human  beings.  Hoche,  Marceau,  Desaix,  and  Kleber,  are 
deplored  by  friends  and  foes,  as  the  champions  of  peace  ;  they 
are  mourned  by  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Rhine,  nay,  by  war  itself, 
—by  the  inflexible  Vendue. 

France  had  so  completely  identified  herself  with  this 
thought,  that  .she  did  her  utmost  to  restrain  herself  from 
achieving  conquests.  Every  nation  needing  the  same  bless- 
ing— liberty, — and  pursuing  the  same  right,  whence  could  war 
possibly  arise  ?  Could  the  Revolution,  which,  in  its  principle,  \ 
was  but  the  triumph  of  right,  the  resurrection  of  justice,  the  I 
tardy  reaction  of  thought  against  brute  force, — could  it,  l 
without  provocation,  have  recourse  to  violence  ? 

This  utterly  pacific,  benevolent,  loving  character  of  the 
Revolution  seems  to-day  a  paradox  : — so  unknown  is  its  origin, 
so  misunderstood  its  nature,  and  so  obscured  its  tradition,  in 
so  short  a  time  I 

The  violent,  terrible  efforts  which  it  was  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  not  to  perish  in  a  stniggle  with  the  conspirinpr  world, 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Revolution  itself  by  a  blind,  for- 
getful generation. 

And  from  this  confusion  has  resulted  a  serious,  deeply- 
rooted  evil,  very  difficult  to  be  cured  among  this  people  ;  the 
adoration  of  force. 

The  force  of  resistance,  the  desperate  effort  to  defend 
unity,  '93.     They  shudder,  and  fall  on  their  knees. 

The  force  of  invasion  and  conquest,  1800  ;  the  Alps 
brought  low,  and  the  thimder  of  Austerlitz.  They  fall 
prostrate,  and  adore. 

Shall  I  add,  that,  in  18^15,  with  too  much  tendency  to  over- 
value force,  and  to  mistake^  success  for  a  judgment  of  God, 
they  found  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  in  their  grief  and 
their  anger,  a  miserable  argument  for  justifying  their  enemy. 
Many  whispered  to  themselves,  **  they  are  strong,  therefore 
they  are  just.** 

Thus,  two  evils,  the  greatest  that  can  afflict  a  people,  fell 
upon  France  at  once.     Her  own  tradition  slipped  away  from 
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her,  she  forgot  herself.  And,  every  day  more  uncertain, 
paler,  and  more  fleeting,  the  doubtful  image  of  Right  flitted 
before  her  eyes. 

Let  us  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  why  this  nation  conti- 
nues to  sink  gradually  lower,  and  becomes  more  weak.  Attri- 
bute not  its  decline  to  outward  causes  ;  let  it  not  accuse  either 
heaven  or  earth  ;  the  evil  is  in  itself. 

The  reason  why  an  insidious  tyranny  was  able  to  render  it  a 
prey  to  corruption  is,  that  it  was  itself  corruptible.  Weak  and 
unarmed,  and  rgfi^^for  .temptation^  it,  hj^d_  lost,  aigHt  ^-tKe 
icIeaT)y~wEich  alone  it  hj|,d  been  austained;  like  a  wretched  laan 
(leprfved  of  sigHt*  St  groped  its  way  in  a  miry  road  :  it  no 
fepger  saw  its -Star.  What!  the  star  oif  victory  ?  No,  the 
sun  of  Justice  and  of  the  Revolution.    ^ 

That  the  powers  of  darkness  should  have  laboured  through- 
out the  earth  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Prance,  and  to 
smother  Right,  was  natural  enough.  But,  in  spite  of  aU 
their  endeavours,  success  was  impossible.  The  wonder  is, 
that  the  friends  of  light  should  help  its  enemies  to  toU  and 
extinguish  it. 

The  party  who  advocate  liberty  have  evinced,  of  late,  two 
sad  and  serious  symptoms  of  an  inward  evil.  Let  them 
permit  a  friend,  a  solitary  writer,  to  tell  them  his  entire 
mind* 

A  perfidious,  an  odious  hand, — ^the  hand  of  death, — has 
been  offered  and  stretched  out  to  them,  and  they  have  not 
withdrawn  their  own.  They  believed  the  foes  of  religious 
liberty  might  become  the  friends  of  political  freedom. 
Vain  scholastic  distinctions,  which  obscured  their  view ! 
Liberty  is  liberty. 

^tn^Tlo  please  their  enemy,  they  have  proved  false  to  their 
friend — nay,  to  their  own  father,  the  grand  eighteenth  century. 
They  have  forgotten  that  that  century  had  founded  liberty  on 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  mind — till  then  bound  down  by  the 
flesh,  bound  by  the  material  principle  of  the  double  incarnation, 
theological  and  political,  kingly  and  sacerdotal.  That  century, 
that  of  the  spirit,  abolished  the  gods  of  flesh  in  the  state 
and  in  religion,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  idol,  and 
there  was  no  god  but  God. 

Yet  why  have  sincere  friends  of  liberty  formed  a  league 
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with  the  party  of  religious  tyranny  ?  Because  they  had 
reduced  themselves  to  a  feeble  minority.  They  were  as- 
tonished at  their  own  insignificance,  and  durst  not  refuse  the 
advances  of  a  great  party  which  seemed  to  make  overtures 
to  them. 

Our  fathers  did  not  act  thus.  They  never  counted  their 
number.  When  Voltaire,  a  child,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
entered  upon  the  perilous  career  of  religious  contention,  he 
appeared  to  be  alone.  Rousseau  stood  alone,  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when,  in  the  dispute  between  the  Christians  and 
the  philosophers,  he  ventured  to  lay  down  the  new  dogma. 
He  stood  alone.  On  the  morrow  the  whole  world  was  with  him. 

If  the  friends  of  liberty  see  their  numbers  decreasing,  they 
are  themselves  to  blame.  Not  a  few  hare  invented  a  system 
of  progressive  refinement,  of  minute  orthodoxy,  which  aims  at 
making  a  party  a  sect, — a  petty  church.  They  reject  first 
this,  and  then  that ;  they  abound  in  restrictions,  distinctions, 
exclusions.     Some  new  heresy  is  discovered  every  day. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  dispute  less  about  the  light  of 
Tabor,  like  besieged  Byzantium — Mahomet  II.  is  at  our  gates. 

When  the  Christian  sects  became  multiplied,  we  could  find 
Jansenists,  Molinists,  &c.,  in  abundance,  but  no  longer  any 
Christians  ;  and  so,  the  sects  which  are  the  ofi^spring  of  the 
Revolution  annul  the  Revolution  itself ;  people  became  Con- 
Btituants,  Girondists,  Montagnards ;  but  the  Revolutionists 
ceased  to  exist. 

Voltaire  is  but  little  valued,  Mirabeau  is  laid  aside,  Madame 
Roland  is  excluded,  even  Danton  is  not  orthodox.  What ! 
must  none  remain  but  Robespierre  and  Saint- Just  ? 

Without  disowning  what  was  in  these  men,  without  wishing 
to  anticipate  their  sentence,  let  one  word  be  sufiicient  here : 
If  the  Revolution  rejects,  condemns  their  predecessors,  it 
rejects  the  very  persons  who  gave  it  a  hold  upon  mankind, — 
the  very  men  who  for  a  time  imbued  the  whole  world  with  a 
revolutionary  spirit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  declares  to  the 
world  its  sympathy  with  their  characters,  and  shews  no  more 
than  the  image  of  these  two  Apostles  upon  its  altar,  the 
conversion  to  its  tenets  will  be  slow,  the  French  Propaganda 
will  not  have  much  to  fear,  and  absolute  governments  may 
repose  in  peace. 


s 

WQ1r£ Ol  -SCTy^^fy  xj^  vuirltB  xSki  vDUT  OaUBK;.  Ofr  wa&  xhst  QSOSt  Olt 

ifisa^   Dc  mufiXi  auftniiiidiii&c&  iin  a&  a^  tYwiAMwiaT;  EamitL.     Ik  uiiiutL 
Hit  jcoiiiiBii  a^E^oar  1^  t&t  dbaxkosiicv  a£  llsvis^  aniii  mitt  ^  tfitt 

FbatiimiBw !!     wifcv  w^iu,  sixiK  t&i^  arwimaiiiiu  Bos  nott  ^bq^ 

Bifltithtyri 

msft  wanDei.  Twrasiwv  Man&o&,  ff&A&m^  !E^£iietoi&.  Btt  ^  (ffiffiesflt 

atrockntts  defftSMB*  imput  to  sndiaiittUQR  idiift  kofy  Bame  of 
Kbertr! 

Bred'veii  vbo  mutittllT  %  firam  one  ftnodier,  vlio  shudder 
wheA  they  meet*  who  extend,  who  withdraw  a  dead  and  icy 
hand.  0  odious  and  disgnstiD^  sight !  Sorelj,  if  anything 
ought  to  be  free,  it  is  the  £ratenial  sentiment. 

Liberty  alone,  as  founded  intha  kst_ceQ|[KjJi«s  ii^idered 
fratSnnty{K>S3n>le.  lE^hilosophy  found  man  without  right, 
or  rather  a  nonentity,  entangled  in  a  religious  and  politieal 
system,  of  which  despotism  was  the  base.  And  she  said, 
**  Let  us  create  man,  let  him  he,  by  liberty."  No  sooner  was 
he  created  than  he  lored. 

It  is  by  liberty  moreorer,  that  our  age,  awakened  and  recalled 
to  its  true  tradition,  may  likewise  commence  its  work.  It  wiU 
no  longer  inscribe  amongst  its  laws,  **  Be  my  brother,  or  die  /  " 
But  by  a  skilful  culture  of  the  best  sentiments  of  the  human 
Boul,  it  will  attain  its  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  all,  without 

'tnulsion,  shall  wish  to  be  brothers  indeed.      The  state  will      y 
I  its  destiny,  and  be  a  fraternal  initiation,  an  education) 
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a  constant  exchange  of  the  spontaneous  ideas  of  inspiration 
and  faith,  which  are  common  to  us  all,  and  of  the  reflected 
ideas  of  science  and  meditation,  which  are  foimd  among 
thinkers,* 

Such  is  the  task  for  our  age  to  accomplish.  May  it  at  last 
set  about  the  work  in  earnest! 

It  would  indeed  be  a  melancholy  reflection,  if,  instead  of 
achieving  something  great  for  itself,  its  time  were  wasted  in 
censuring  that  age — so  renowned  for  its  labours,  and  to  which 
it  is  so  immensely  indebted.  Our  fathers,  we  must  repeat,  did 
all  that  it  was  necessary  then  to  do, — began  precisely  as  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  begin. 

They  found  despotism  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  they 
instituted  law.  They  found  individual  man  disarmed,  bare, 
unprotected,  confounded,  lost  in  a  system  of  apparent  unity, 
which  was  no  better  than  common  death.  And  in  order  that 
lie  might  have  no  appeal,  even  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  the 
religious  dogma  of  the  day  held  him  bound  for  the  penalty  of 
1^  transgression  which  he  hnd  not  committed  ;  this  eminently 
carnal  dogma  supposed  that  injustice  is  transmitted  with  our 
blood  from  father  to  son. 

It  was  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 

*  Initiation,  education,  government,  are  three  synonymous  'words.  Rousseau 
had  some  notion  of  this,  when,  speaking  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
crowd  of  great  men  produced  by  that  little  city  of  Athens,  he  says,  "  They 
were  less  governments  than  the  most  fruitful  systems  of  education  that  have 
ever  been."  Unfortunately,  the  age  of  Rousseau  invoking  only  deliberate 
reasorif  and  but  little  analysing  the  faculties  of  instinct,  of  inspirationj  could 
not  well  discern  the  mutual  connexion  which  constitutes  all  the  mystery  of 
education,  initiation,  and  government.  The  masters  of  the  Revolution,  the 
philosophers,  famous  antagonists,  and  very  subtle,  excellent  logicians,  were 
endowed  with  every  gift,  except  that  profound  simplicity  which  alone  enables 
one  to  comprehend  the  child  and  the  people.  Therefore,  the  Revolution 
could  not  organise  the  grand  revolutionary  machine :  I  mean  that  which, 
better  than  laws,  ought  to  found  fraternity — education.  That  Mill  be  the  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  has  already  entered  upon  it,  in  feeble  attempts. 
In  my  little  book  The  People,^  I  have,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  vindicated  the 
rights  of  instinct — of  inspiration — against  her  aristocratic  sister,  reflection,  the 
reasoning  science,  that  pretends  to  be  the  queen  of  the  world. 


'  See  my  translation   of  Le  Peuple  (London  :  Longman  &  Co.,  1846), 
Part  II.,  cb.  V. 


will''! 
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irm  i\m  »  cTTJen/ outraged,  and  to  nvstaljlish  this 
tin*i»i'L  obacured,  was  vet  undeniable  :  ■-  Alan  Iiaa 
--Bfc  j^  j>  wrjiKj;;i? :  he  cannot  be  disowned  or  annulled, 
^^z;  -ji*  wiui'  "^  '- >*  :  he  ifl  a  responsible  creature  but  tor 
».   *ir:  M^wuk  k^Jbt,  '^  whatever  good  or  evil  he  himself 

"^sa^  a*i»  mi*  i^^  liability  for  the  actions  of  others  dis- 

fron.  u«t  •■ir^-      Tb*  «n/iw«  transmission  of  good, 

^  fir  iii4  r'jhcs  of  the  nobilitv  ;  the  unjust  trans- 

.T-"  er*..  IT  :r;rnAl  sin.  or  the  civil  brand  of  beinor 

iaers.  are  el£iced  bv  the  Revolution. 

ztrssenz  age.  ia  this  the  creed  you  tax  with 

;_ g  ZLa  what  you  term  an  egotistical  law  ?    But, 

-nfLJur  dxeae  rights  of  the  individual,  by  which 

•jiLscnited.  he  really  had  no  existence,  was 

:Kt-  -r  arCv  a.  lad  man,  therefore,  could  not  fraternize.  It 

I-  aKts^u^  :o  abolish  the  fraternity  of  death  to  found 


--,  ,j^  g^  .*c  ^jcsm.     History  will  answer  here,  quite  as 

V^  *  *«v.  -•  ''**  **  *he  first  moment  of  the  Revolution, 

^rr-^'  sae  'ras  proclaiming  the  rights  of  the  individual, 

wfr  aw-t  tnac  uxe  soul  of  France,  far  from  shrinking,  ei- 

_     ittj.Ttv^'d  tae  whole   worid  in  sympathetic  thought : 

,ji^  siv  J^i"  *.H.*acc  to  aH^  and  wish  to  participate  with  all 

^S  wK^sv^K  ji  birth,  the  entrance  upon  a  still  dabions  life, 
^g^^  «  v»i*-;>  A  fwliuj;:  of  egotism  in  every  being.     We  may 

^^j .jfcgbw  •!»«?  acwiy-boru  infant,  above  all  things,  wishes  to 

^  ^  xW'ttjjC  ic$  c\t<$teucv.     Yet.  in  the  case  before  us,  it 

*Ls  «><«'•  t«v^     ^^hett  young  Frvnch  LiWrty  tiret  opened 

M^.^»^^  .V  oW  %hc.  *ttd  uttervti  that  earliest  cry  which  trans- 

^jgm,,**^^!  ^'*  crwiture. — "I  am!"  even  in  that  moment 

1^  Aw^'^"^  ^v«v  tiv»l  cvmtxaed  to  stlf:  she  did  not  indulge  in  a 

^^  y%.  >2K^  cxtvttdcxi  to  mankind  her  life  and  hor  hope  ;  her 

•%I|-aVv  -U  !ivt  cradle.  wa«  to  o^vn  her  atfectionate  arms. 

riMk '  "^^  *^v*  ^vvv<Aiw\>i  to  all  nations :  ••  0  niv  brethren,  you 

>l|Mw  V  W  ^Vriou*  ort\»r,  her  touching  and  sublime  weak- 
.   vW  So*o»uwiotu  It  must  bo  confessed,  commenced  by 
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She  loved  even  her  enemy, — England. 

She  loved,  and  long  she  strove  to  save,  royalty — the  key-stone 
of  the  ahuses  which  she  had  just  demolished.  She  wanted  to 
save  Ihe  Church  ;  she  endeavoured  to  remain  Christian,  heing 
wilfully  hlind  to  the  contradiction  of  the  old  principle, — Arhi- 
trary  Grace,  and  of  the  new  one,— Justice. 

This  universal  sympathy  which,  at  first,  made  her  adopt,  and 
indiscreetly  mingle  so  many  contradictory  elements,  led  her  to 
inconsistency,  — to  wish  and  not  to  wish,  to  do  and  undo,  at  the 
same  time.     Such  is  the  strange  result  of  our  early  assemhlies. 

The  world  has  smiled  at  that  work  of  hers  :  but  let  it  not 
forget,  that  whatever  was  discordant  in  it,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  too  easy  sympa^y,  to  the  indiscriminate  benevolence*which 
was  the  first  feature  in  our  Revolution. 

Genius  utterly  humane  !  I  love  to  follow  and  watch  its  pro- 
gress, in  those  admirable  f&tes  wherein  a  whole  people,  at  once 
the  actors  and  spectators,  gave  and  received  the  impulse  of 
moral  enthusiasm  ;  wherein  every  heart  expanded  with  all  the 
sublimity  of  France, — of  a  country  which,  for  its  law,  pro- 
claimed the  rights  of  humanity. 

At  the  festival  of  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  among  the  sacred 
images  of  Liberty  and  the  Law, — in  the  civic  procession, — in 
which  figured,  together  with  the  magistrates,  the  representa- 
tives, the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  killed  at  the  Bastille, — 
were  seen  divers  emblems, — those  of  trades  useful  to  men, 
instruments  of  agriculture,  ploughs,  sheaves,  branches  loaded 
with  fruits  ;  and  the  bearers  were  crowned  with  ears  of  corn 
and  green  vjne-leaves.  But  others  also  were  seen  in  mourning, 
crowned  with  cypress  ;  they  were  carrying  a  table  covered  with 
crape,  and,  under  the  crape,  a  veiled  sword, — that  of  the  law  ! 
A  touching  image  !  Justice,  showing  her  sword  in  mourning, 
was  no  longer  distinguished  from  Humanity  herself. 

A  year  after,  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  a  very  different 
festival  was  celebrated.  This  one  was  heroic  and  gloomy.  But 
the  law  had  been  mutilated  ;  the  legislative  power  had  been 
violated  ;  the  judiciary  power,  unguaranteed  and  annulled,  was 
the  slave  of  violence.  They  diirst  no  longer  show  the  sword  ; 
it  was  no  longer  that  of  Justice  ;  the  eye  could  have  borne  it 
no  longer. 
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ITiitt  M^iii.  ]  mum  ciimftMifu  BtniRk  me  whh  aBtamBhrneixL 
ly  >iv.\).ar:.i;iii  at.  I  «i«»red  iDore  deeplj  into  this  Etndy,  I 
v^v««:\r*t»-  vuifci  ilif  BH*iT  partT  leadoTB,  those  heroes  of  the'pre- 
VMj%tu  bpf'.it-,  i*fitli«*  fivcBaw  nor  jvepared  anrthing,  rKa.t 
t.Vcv  irt?.!v  lit-rer  the  first  prc«po&ers  of  anj  grand  xzieaBure, — 
luwtr  {.mnJcuUrir  of  tL(«e  which  were  the  tmanixxKnis  work  of 
the  |.^i;ple  iti  the  outlet  of  ihe  Berolation. 

Ijdfiv^f  theiiii>elre«,  at  those  deciEire  moments,  bj  their  pre- 
teudi-d  lejiders,  thej  found  out  what  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  did  it. 

Great,  astoulshiug  results !     Bat  how  much  greater  was  the 
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bflttrt  which  cdncdred  them  I  The  deeds  thenuelres  are  as 
aoduM  in  compansoii.  So  astaniAhing,  indeed,  wai  that  great- 
Be«  €f  heart,  that  the  fdtnre  maj  dnw  upon  it  for  erer,  with- 
odt  fearing  to  exhaust  its  resoorces.  No  one  can  approach  its 
eoaftenmUtion,  idthont  leUring  a  hotter  man.  Erery  sool 
d^ieefted,  or  crushed  with  grief,  ererj  human  or  national  heart 
has  hot  to  look  there  in  order  to  find  comfort :  it  is  a  mirror 
wheran  humanity,  in  hehdding  itself,  heoomes  once  more 
hetoie,  magnammous,  dismterestod  ;  a  singular  purity,  shrink- 
ing from  Sie  contamination  of  lucre  as  from  'filth,  appears 
to  he  die  characteristic  glory  of  all. 

I  am  endearouring  to  descrihe  to-day  that  epoch  of  unani- 
nuty,  ihat  holy  period,  when  a  whole  nation,  free  from  all  party 
distinetion,  as  yet  a  comparatire  stranger  to  the  opposition  of 
clanenii,  marched  together  under  a  fiag  of  hrotherly  Ioto.  No- 
body ean  behold  that  mar?ellous  unanimity,  in  which  the  self- 
same heart  beat  together  in  the  breasts  of  twenty  millions  of 
men,  without  returning  thanks  to  God.  These  are  the  sacred 
days  of  the  world — thrice  happj  days  for  history.  For  my  part, 
I  have  had  my  reward,  in  the  mere  narration  of  them.  Never, 
since  the  composition  of  my  Maid  of  Orleans,  have  1  received 
such  a  ray  from  above,  such  a  vivid  inspiration  from  Heaven. 

But  as  "  our  thread  of  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,**  whilst  I 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness  in  reviving  the  annals  of  France,  my 
own  peace  has  been  disturbed  for  ever.  I  have  lost  him  who 
so  often  narrated  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  to  me,  him  whom 
I  revered  as  the  image  and  venerable  witness  of  the  Grand  Age, 
that  is,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have  lost  my  father,  with 
whom  I. had  lived  all  my  life, — ^forty-eight  years. 

When  that  blow  fell  upon  me,  1  was  lost  in  contemplation.  I 
was  elsewhere,  hastily  realizing  this  work,  so  long  the  object  of 
my  meditation.  1  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Bastille,  taking  that 
fortress,  and  planting  our  immortal  banner  upon  its  towers. 
That  blow  came  upon  me,  unforeseen,  like  a  shot  from  the 
Bastille. 

Many  of  these  important  questions,  which  have  obliged  me 
to  &thom  deeply  the  foundations  of  my  faith,  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  me  during  the  most  awful  circumstances  that  can 
attend  human  life,  between  death  and  the  grave, — ^when  the 
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«^^a<Mn  W>M«^)f  l^Miljr  dead,  has  been  sitting  in  judgment 
W^«VH'*A  t«>^  \ii>M  Kin.  Thou  I  resumed  mj  course,  even  to  the 
V^^'^^M^^  «^  (hu  work,  whilst  death  and  life  had  equal  claims 
l^MH  H\\  iiniul.  I  utrugglod  to  keep  mj  heart  in  the  closest  com- 
«MHH«^m  with  JunCico,  strengthening  mjself  in  mj  faith  bj  mj 
^y  lic»nmvt)iiu*nts  and  my  hopes ;  and,  in  proportion  as  mj 
«mii  hou«ithold  gods  were  ahatteredi  I  clung  to  the  home  of 
mf  UAlivo  laud. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST  PART. 

ON   THE   RELIGION  OP   THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SECTION   I. 
IS   THE  REVOLUTION   CHRISTIAN  OR  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  ? 

I  DEFINE  the  Revolution, — The  advent  of  the  Law,  the  resur- 
rection of  Right,  and  the  reaction  of  Justice. 

Is  the  Law,  such  as  it  appeared  in  the  Revolution,  conform- 
able, or  contrary,  to  the  religious  law  which  preceded  it  ?  In 
other  words,  is  the  Revolution  Christian  or  Anti-Christian  ? 

This  question,  historically,  logically,  precedes  every  other. 
It  reaches  and  penetrates  even  those  which  might  be  believed 
to  be  exclusively  political.  All  the  institutions  of  the  civil 
order  which  the  Revolution  met  with,  had  either  emanated 
from  Christianity,  or  were  traced  upon  its  forms,  and  authorised 
by  it.  Religious  or  political,  the  two  questions  are  deeply, 
inextricably  intermingled.  Confounded  in  the  past,  they  will 
reappear  to-morrow  as  they  really  are,  one  and  identical. 

Socialists'  disputes,  ideas  which  seem  to-day  new  and  para- 
doxical, were  discussed  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Revolution.  There  are  few  of  those  ideas  into  which  the  two 
systems  have  not  deeply  entered.  The  Revolution  especially, 
in  her  rapid  apparition,  wherein  she  realised  so  little,  saw,  by 
the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  unknown  depths,  abysses  of  the 
future. 
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^  abl  ^f  *  ^^  *^^*®  ^^  *^®  developments  which  theories  have 
\^^  u  ^  i^  ^^^®*  notwithstanding  new  forms  and  new  words, 
I  ^^  P^^  ^'^o  stage  but  two  grand  facts,  two  principles,  two 
^^    V    *^^  P«wons,  Christianity  and  the  Revolution. 

^  ^ould  describe  the  crisis  whence  the  new  principle 
^xH^'^S^  *^d  n^ade  room  for  itself,  cannot  dispense  with  inquir- 
ing what  relation  it  bears  to  its  predecessor,  in  vihat  respects 
jt  continues  or  outsteps,  swajs  or  abolishes  it : — a  serious 
problem,  which  nobodj  has  yet  encountered  face  to  face. 

It  is  curious  to  see  so  many  persons  approaching,  and  yet 
nobody  willing  to  look  at  this  question  seriously.  Even  those 
who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  the  question  obsolete,  show 
plainly  eiiough,l>y  their  avoiding  it,  that  it  is  extant,  present, 
perilous  and  formidable.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  pit, 
why  do  you  shrink  back  ?  Why  do  you  turn  aside  your  head  ? 
Ther«  is  here*  apparently,  a  power  ii  dangerous  attraction,  at 
which  the  brain  grows  giddy. 

Our  RT^At  politicians  have  also,  we  must  say,  a  mysterious 
UNkSon  Smt  avoiding  these  questions.    They  believe  that  Christi- 
anity is  still  a  grtHit  pitrty,  that  it  is  better  to  treat  it  cautiously. 
Wky  fall  out  with  it  ?     They  prefer  to  smile  at  it,  keeping 
th^iii^vt^  at  a  distance,  and  to  act  politely  towards  it,  without 
cvmuu\mu»infl^  thtnusclves.     They  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
nrii^^ua  wvtrid  it  gf  morally  very  simple,  and  that  to  keep  it  in 
bh^Y«  it  i«  mi^rt^ly  suHlciK^ut  to  praise  the  Gospel  a  little.     That 
4\mMi  M^  <NVHtag^  t)i<nu  rt^ry  deeply.     The  Gospel,  in  its  gentle 
lM«4P<Ut|yv  coiilatii»  hartlly  anv  of  the  dogmas  which  make 
CK<fUlkllt^  d  r^iirtoil  io  positive^  so  assuming,    and    so  ab- 
(MfMl^^  M^  aliroH|{  \\\  tia  ftratp  upon  man.   All  the  philosophers, 
it  ♦YtNfy  r^%(«lli  v^tVfNry  )4illoaophy,  would  subscribe,  without 
iMth^  H^  lK«^  )Mr«\^^t  of  tho  Ootpol     To  say,  with  the 
|felK««MiM<MMk  UmiI  inm  U  d  groAt  prophet,  is  not  being  a 

iHmm  |K«»  ^\\\n  )h^Ht  t^x|HViktulat<»  t  Does  the  zeal  of  God 
l^^M^  4¥y\m^ii  ♦ht^Wi  m  Ih^r  hi^irts  with  serious  indignation 
l^tHal  IKU  \\ii\\\^  Kt  )H4tltctans  t  Not  so ;  they  declaim 
IW^\W^\  ^V^l  v^\l^Y  hMI  lutuw  wmtti^rt,  boing  but  too  happy 
Itf^  K*^  «^^  ^K^'V  M^V  mS  uu4mk|<Hl  in  what  is  fundamental.  The 
J^M  vJf  jivMl^iv4*^l^iki  viftm^  IrtHIn^  *nd  occasionally  savouring 
^^  Hv^l  yi4vvv  ^mvk  uiuch.    Thoy  protend  not  to 
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understand  the  question.  Ancient  as  that  party  is,  it  has  still 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  world.  Whilst  their  opponents  are 
occupied  in  their  parliamentary  displays,  ever  rolling  their  useless 
wheel  and  exhausting  themselves  without  advancing,  that  old 
party  still  holds  possession  of  all  that  constitutes  the  hasis  of 
life — the  family  and  the  domestic  hearth,  woman,  and,  through 
her  instrumentality,  the  child.  They  who  are  the  most  hostile 
to  this  party,  nevertheless  abandon  to  its  influence  all  they  love, 
and  all  that  makes  them  happy.  They  surrender  to  it  every 
day  the  infant,  man  unarmed  and  feeble,  whose  mind,  still 
dreaming,  is  incapable  of  defending  itself.  This  gives  the  party 
many  chances.  Let  it  but  keep  and  fortify  this  vast,  mute,  un- 
disputed empire,  its  case  is  all  the  better  ;  it  may  grumble  and 
complain,  but  it  will  take  good  care  never  to  drive  politicians  to 
a  statement  of  their  belief. 

Politicians  on  either  side !  connivance  against  connivance ! 
Where  shall  I  turn  to  find  the  friends  of  truth? 

The  friends  of  the  holy  and  the  just?  Does  the  world  then 
contain  no  one  who  cares  for  God  ? 

Children  of  Christianity,  you  who  claim  to  be  faithful,  we 
here  adjure  you.  Thus  to  pass  by  God  in  silence,  to  omit  in 
every  disputation  what  is  truly  the  faith,  as  something  too 
dangerous,  offensive  to  the  ear — is  this  religion? 

One  day,  when  I  was  conversing  with  one  of  our  best  bishops 
on  the  contradictions  between  Grace  and  Justice,  which  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  stopped  me  and  said: 
**  This  question  luckily  no  longer  engages  the  attention  of  men. 
On  that  subject  we  enjoy  repose  and  silence.  Let  us  maintain 
it,  and  never  go  beyond.  It  is  superfluous  to  return  to  that 
discussion.** 

Yet  that  discussion,  my  lord,  is  no  less  than  the  question, 
whether  Grace  and  Salvation  through  Christ,  the  only  basis  of 
Christianity,  is  reconcileable  with  justice  ;  it  is  to  examine 
whether  such  a  dogma  is  founded  on  justice,  whether  it  can 
subsist.  Nothing  lasts  against  justice.  Does,  then,  the  duration 
of  Christianity  appear  to  you  an  accessory  question  ? 

I  well  know,  that  after  a  debate  of  several  centuries,  after 
heaps  of  distinctions  and  scholastic  subtleties  had  been  piled 
together,  without  throwing  light  on  the  question,  the  pope 
silenced  all  parties,  judging,  like  my  bishop,  that  the  question 
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SECTION  II. 

IS  THE  REVOLUTION  THE   FULFILLING   OF  CHRISTUNITY  ? 

Several  eminent  writers,  with  a  laudable  wish  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  have  lately  affirmed  that  the  Revolution  was 
but  the  accomplishment  of  Christianity, — ^that  it  came  to  con- 
tinue and  to  realize  the  latter,  and  to  make  good  aU  it  had 


If  this  assertion  be  well  founded,  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
philosophers,  the  precursors,  the  masters  of  the  Revolution, 
have  grievously  erred,  and  have  acted  very  differently  from  their 
real  intentions.  Generally,  they  aimed  at  anything  rather 
than  the  accomplishment  of  Christianity. 

If  the  Revolution  consisted  in  that,  and  nothing  more,  it 
would  then  not  be  distinct  from  Christianity,  but  the  actual 
time  of  its  existence,  its  virile  age-^its  age  of  reason.  It 
would  be  nothing  in  itself.  In  this  case,  there  would  not  be 
two  actors,  but  one, — Christianity.  If  there  be  but  one  actor, 
then  no  drama,  no  crisis ;  the  struggle  we  believe  we  see,  is  a 
mere  illusion ;  the  world  seems  to  be  agitated,  but,  in  reality, 
is  motionless. 

But  no,  it  is  not  so.     The  struggle  is  but  too  real.     There 
is  ho  sham  fight  here  between  one  and  the  same  person.     There  f 
are  two  distinct  combatants. 

Neither  must  it  be  said  that  the  new  principle  is  but  a 
criticism  on  the  old  one, — a  doubt,  a  mere  negation.  Who 
ever  saw  a  negation  ?  What  is  a  living,  an  acting  negation, 
one  that  vivifies  like  this  ?  A  world  sprang  forth  from  it 
yesterday.     No:  in  order  to  produce,  there  must  be  existence. 

Therefore,  there  are  two  things  here,  and  not  one, — it  is 
impossible  to  deny  it.  There  are  two  principles,  two  spirits — 
the  old  and  the  new. 

In  vain  the  former,  confident  of  life,  and  for  this  reason  so 
much  the  more  pacific,  would  whisper  to  the  latter:  **  I  come 
to  fulfil,  and  not  to  abolish."  The  old  principle  has  no  manner 
of  wish  to  h^  fulfilled.     The  very  word  sounds  ominous  and 

*  See,  among  other  works,  Quinet's  "  ChristicmUy  and  the  Prench  lUvcr 
luUon,"*  (London,  Longman  &  Co.,  1846.) — C.  C. 
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sepulchral ;  it  rejects  that  filial  benediction,  and  desires  neither 
tears  nor  prayers;  it  flings  aside  the  branch  that  is  shaken 
over  it. 

We  must  keep  clear  of  misunderstandings,  if  we  would  know 
whither  we  are  going. 

The  Revolution  continues  Christianity,  and  it  contradicts  it. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  heir  and  its  adversary. 

In  sentiment,  and  in  all  that  is  general  and  human  between 
them,  the  two  principles  agree,  but  in  all  that  constitutes  very 
and  special  life, — in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from  which 
both  derive  their  birth, — they  are  adverse  and  thwart  each 
other. 

They  agree  in  the  sentiment  of  human  fraternity.  This 
sentiment,  born  with  man, — with  the  world,  common  to  every 
society,  has  nevertheless  been  made  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found by  Christianity.  This  is  its  glory,  its  eternal  palm.  It 
found  fraternity  confined  to  the  banquets  of  ancient  states ; 
it  extended  its  influence,  and  spread  it  throughout  the  vast 
Christian  world.  In  her  turn,  the  Revolution,  the  daughter 
of  Christianity,  has  taught  its  lessons  to  the  whole  world,  to 
every  race,  and  to  every  religion  under  the  sun. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  resemblance.    Now  for  the  difference. 

The  Revolution  founds  fraternity  on  the  love  of  man  for  man, 
on  mutual  duty, — on  Right  and  Justice.  This  base  is  funda- 
mental, and  no  other  is  necessary. 

It  did  not  seek  to  add  to  this  certain  principle  one  derived 
from  dubious  history.  It  did  not  ground  fraternity  on  a  common 
relationship, — a  filiation  which  transmits,  with  our  blood,  the 
participation  of  crime  from  father  to  son. 

This  carnal,  material  principle,  which  introduces  justice  and 
injustice  into  the  blood,  and  transmits  them,  with  the  tide  of  life, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  violently  contradicts  the  spiritual 
notion  of  Justice  which  is  implanted  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  No;  Justice  is  not  a  fluid,  to  be  transmitted  with  gene- 
ration. Will  alone  is  just  or  unjust ;  the  heart  alone  feels 
I  itself  responsible.  Justice  is  entirely  in  the  soul ;  the  body  has 
'  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

This  barbarous  material  starting-point  is  astounding  in  a 
.religion  that  has  carried  the  subtlety  of  the  dogma  farther  than 
any  other.     It  impresses  upon  the  whole  system  &  profound 
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character  of  arbitrariness,  from  which  no  subtlety  will  be  able 
to  extricate  it.  Arbitrariness  reaches,  penetrates  the  develop- 
ments of  the  dogma,  all  the  religious  institutions  which  are 
derived  from  it;  and,  lastly,  the  civil  order,  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  itself  derived  from  those  institutions,  imitates 
its  forms  and  is  swayed  by  its  spirit. 
Let  us  consider  this  grand  sight : 

I.  The  starting-point  is  this :  Crime  comes  from  one,  salva- 
tion from  one ;  Adam  has  lost,  Christ  has  saved. 

He  has  saved  !  Why  ?  Because  he  would  save.  No  other 
motive.  No  virtue,  no  work  of  man,  no  human  mei-it  can 
deserve  this  prodigious  sacrifice  of  God  sacrificing  himself. 
He  gives  himself,  but  for  nothing :  that  is  the  miracle  of  love ; 
he  asks  of  man  no  work, — no  anterior  merit. 

II.  What  does  he  require  in  return  for  this  immense  sacri- 
fice ?  One  single  thing :  people  to  believe  in  him,  to  believe 
themselves  indeed  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is 
the  condition  of  salvation,  and  not  the  works  of  Righteousness. 

No  Righteousness  without  faith.  Whoever  does  not  believe  is 
unrighteous.     Is  righteousness  without  faith  of  any  use  ?     No. 

Saint  Paul,  in  laying  down  this  principle  of  salvation  by  faith 
alone,  has  nonsuited  Righteousness.  Henceforth  she  is,  at 
most,  only  an  accessory,  a  sequel,  one  of  the  effects  of  faith. 

III.  Having  once  quitted  Righteousness,  we  must  ever  go 
on  descending  into  Necessity. 

Believe,  or  perish !  The  question  being  thus  laid  down, 
people  discover  with  terror  that  they  will  perish,  that  salvation 
is  attached  to  a  condition  independent  of  the  will.  We  do  not 
believe  as  we  will. 

Saint  Paul  had  laid  down  that  man  can  do  nought  by  good 
works,  but  only  by  faith.  Saint  Augustine  demonstrates  his 
insufiiciency  in  faith  itself.  God  alone  gives  it ;  he  gives  it  even 
gratuitously,  without  requiring  anything,  neither  faith  nor 
justice.  This  gratuitous  gift,  this  grace,  is  the  only  cause  of 
salvation.  God  gives  grace  to  whom  he  pleases.  Saint 
Augustine  has  said  :  **  I  believe,  because  it  is  absurd.'*  He 
might  also  say  in  this  system  :  "I  believe,  because  it  is 
unjust.'* 

Necessity  goes  no  further.  The  system  is  consummated. 
God  loves  ;    no  other  explanation  ;    he  loves  whom  he  pleases. 

c2 
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awn  rtMMia ;  ii  :^utr«(<' : 

^httK  cfaiML  wui«L  J^  naank  if  "«« 
VMiti  f    To  bn  lonHu  'iM  Mcr  jc  v^mL  : 

Altit^!  WQ  Ihmtfvml ^tls^«  !Miiir  ;iHM; : 
«icn&M  «if  i^  isttia  :»Mm%M.  :&  luurvt  Tiiwtii  ^«tt  tbn  «■ 
wm^tL     ^41  mum  juagtiMttfi^  :ii»  tmmw  pMMi.     ffiaii  liafe  v* 

1k9^ — ft  jmlgmimfi  without  p«mc^  vir  ^  liMSK  tibr  jiMima  of 
iii^iKiiL  will  bii  hiiiilim  li^iiiii  \ift  0^  T!lK  dbtt  ^  CmiL  dbr 

^vwurvtev  r^*«i«D6^  ^uol  hittu.  wifck  thu  ^pt&  tUt  6Blib».  dbr  gitft  «f 
4iaig  jpQud  wgrks^ — (hti  ^  «i£  «iL«2io»Mi..  Tbttit  jtuMMsbnU 
W  ft  gifh !  Fur  mtr  wv  wit  ^ad  t&M^|p^  ils  ^aftft  aslmw  ^^ 
T^rj  ftct  af  ch«  wilL  i«c  bia»  w«  bi^v^  ifi  piwwn^  lUMiiiirwii 
fts  ft  pcesent^  &}fli  Gml  tan  tbt  tdEmet  «i£  ^  Wic^ 

Tins  drtctriiiA*^  mttitt  inw  ft  fiminiift  msicn  ^itwdbr  W  dbr 
Procestftftfisv  G»  00  Les^  tdbau  <i£  ^  CsfiUk  wqc&i.  ^saiSk  as  k !» 
ftekiMHrl««igeii  hj  ^e  CaanisSL  ^i  TivriL 

If  grace  ^k  »js  vidi  tke  ftfoedie) 
Terj  nftme  mtpEesy  if  k  wx^i  w  b#  Mtrkmi  W  wis  «f 
nghleoosoess,  k  woolii  W  i^teaaaMfis^  Mni  o»  ^lag^  snce. 
{Come.  Trid.y  sess*  tL  cape  ^rvL) 

Saeh,  sftjs  thftt  conndK,  kfts  Wen  tibe  fiifftTnt  Vcfief  «f 
the  ehorch.  And  k  coald  not  W  «dkernae ;  k  k  tike  giMB^ 
work  of  Cluisliftiiitj  ;  bejond  tiiftl^  tiiefe  k  pfcilwwfifcj,  Wl  bo 
longer  religion.  The  latter  k  the  r^gka  «f  grace,— «f  gvft- 
tuitoos,  arbitrarj  BalTatkn,  and  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

Great  was  the  embarraanneiii  when  Chrktiaiutj,  with  dik 
doctrine  opposed  to  justice,  was  caDed  to  gorem,  to  jodge  the 
world, — when  Junspmdence  deseoided  from  her  prstorinm, 
and  said  to  the  new  faith  :  "  Jodge  in  mj  place." 

Then  were  people  able  to  see  at  the  bottom  of  thk  doctrine, 
which  seemed  to  he  sufficient  for  the  world,  an  abyss  of 
ifisufficiency,  uncertaintj,  and  discouragement. 

If  he  remained  faitliful  to  the  principle  that  salvation  k  a 
giftf  and  not  the  reward  of  Justice,  man  would  have  folded  his 

%  •*(  down,  and  waited  ;  for  well  he  knew  that  hk  works 
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could  have  no  influence  on  his  lot.  All  moral  activity  ceased  in 
this  world.  And  how  could  civil  life,  order,  human  justice,  be 
maintained  ?  God  loves,  and  no  longer  judges.  How  shall 
man  judge?  Every  judgment,  religious  or  political,  is  a 
flagrant  contradiction  in  a  religion  founded  solely  on  a  dogma 
foreign  to  justice. 

Without  justice  one  cannot  live.  Therefore,  the  Christian^ 
worid  must  put  up  with  the  contradiction.  This  introduces 
into  many  things  something  false  and  wrong  ;  and  this 
double  position  is  only  surmounted  by  means  of  hypocritical 
formulae.  The  church  judges,  yet  judges  not ;  kills,  yet  kills 
not  She  has  a  horror  of  shedding  blood  ;  therefore  she  bums 
— What  do  I  say  ?  She  does  not  bum.  She  hands  over  the 
culprit  to  another  to  bum,  and  adds  moreover  a  little  prayer,  as 
if  to  intercede — a  terrible  comedy,  wherein  Justice,  false  and 
cmel  justice,  assumes  the  mask  of  grace  ! 

A  strange  punishment  of  the  excessive  ambition  which  de- 
sired more  than  justice,  and  yet  despised  it !  This  church  has 
remained  without  justice.  When,  in  the  middle  ages,  she 
sees  the  latter  reviving  again,  she  wants  to  draw  nearer  to  her. 
She  tries  to  speak  like  her,  to  assume  her  language  ;  she 
avows  that  man  can  do  something  towards  his  salvation  by 
works  of  righteousness.  Vain  efforts!  Christianity  can  be 
reconciled  with  Papinian  only  by  withdrawing  from  Saint  Paul — 
quitting  its  proper  base,  and  leaning  aside  at  the  risk  of  losing 
its  equilibrium  and  being  dashed  to  atoms. 

Having  Necessity  for  a  starting-point,  this  system  must 
remain  in  Necessity  ;    it    cannot    step  beyond  it.*     All   the 

*  At  the  present  day,  people  despair  of  reconciling  these  different  views. 
They  no  longer  attempt  to  make  peace  between  the  dogma  and  justice.  They 
manage  matters  better.  Now  they  show  it,  now  they  conceal  it.  To  simple 
confiding  persons,  to  women,  to  children,  whom  they  keep  docile  and  obedient, 
they  teach  the  old  doctrine  which  places  a  terrible  arbitrariness  in  God  and  in 
the  man  of  God,  and  gives  up  the  trembling  creature  defenceless  to  the  priest. 
This  terror  is  ever  the  feith  and  the  law  of  the  latter ;  the  sword  ever  remains 
keen-edged  for  those  poor  hearts. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  speak  to  the  strong,  to  thinkers  and  politicians, 
they  suddenly  become  indulgent :  "  Is  Christianity,  after  all,  anywhere  but  in 
ihe  Gospel  P  Are  faith  and  philosophy  so  at  variance  ?  The  old  dispute 
between  Grace  and  Justice  (that  is,  the  question  to  know  whether  Christianity 
be  just)  is  quite  obsolete." 

This  double  poL'cy  ias  two  effects,  and  both  fatal.     It  weighs  heavily  upon 
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■■iiiiw  ttMBmp^  Hf  wbidt  ndsMMxIitNA.  «b^  ocImti  also  tzaee 

^^  fMiwtt.  ttat  »*  f'  *».♦'  »  pbii«»«pluc*i  aad  jnriat  Ckriid- 
a^  qniiiti*»a»r»fW/  TVr  «♦  drrcii  alike  </ Tirt»  a^ 
^jg^i^tli.  W^  rjM»  *ak*  nif  ni*H»  </  tbem  ;  tbej  Itave  pa«ed 
^i^omUmw  «i4  iihhrtm.  We  nwt  examiae  the  sTstem  in 
iCMlf  m  i»»  U*mUp  pontT,  trbiH^  cooMhated  all  its  strength  ; 
v«*  lff»^  f'^H/^  '*  On-rto^  H*  m|r«>  «  ^*>*  middle  ages,  and, 
ab9r#>  all  *H»W^.  »*'^>'  ?M.  fw«r«s*  at  tbe  period  when  at  length 
«y«mI.  imw^.  iM»d  mllA^iW^,  it  exeftiMd  a  iwaj  ©ler  the  whole 

A  •wr.hr^  JlitHtin^  thK  whirh,  at  the  destmetion  of  die 
Tinmnfi  f^f^f^r^,  ^^^  ^^^^  <>*^^  pismhed  aod  human  justice 
irft«.  ft«  f^  ^<'^.  ^xITm^M.  i^«t  out  all  Appeal  to  the  sapteme 
^1^rf4,K  HffA  for  a  thousand  y«ii»  veiled  the  face  of  eternal 

'  Th**  imqnilT  «f  /•^ff^t  crtft^rmfd  Kr  decrees  firom  God, 
hf>r*rmif^  n^^hftn*^  hnd  Mi^ven  itiK^f  jost.  The  cooqaerors 
^rr»  ih^  **}*'*•♦,  4h*»  ^^n<|wffvi  are  the  damned.  Damnation 
wif^nnt  ftpT^^  Asf***  may  naM  away  and  conquest  be  for- 
trniif>n  :  hf}i  H#^ir*vn.  #lpr«f<l^>f  jiiHice.  will  not  the  less  oppress 
fVr  rnrfh.  thoT!£fh  f*>rTO«l  in  iu  own  image.  Necessity, 
^h\rh  rr>T>*f?#Titwi  f hf*  hawj»  of  thi«  the<J<^,  will  eyerywhere  re- 
Hr>jif^ftT  with  *1p*p0r#if  p  M^hij  in  the  political  institutions,  even  in 
thf>^^  f  h^rf.m  nmn  had  tho»Kht  to  build  an  asylum  for  justice. 
All  mfmrtrfhip*,  fli?in«  and  human,  gorern  for  their  elect. 

I^h^rf-  thpn  ffhall  man  Uke  refuge  ?  Grace  reigns  alone  in 
h^fftfrt.  ftTHi  tf^fonf  hnfB  below.  That  Justice,  twice  proscribed 
nnt\  h?tf>»<«hp'l,  •hr»iild  fimture  to  raise  her  head,  requires  indeed 
ft  fItfBf t»M  pftnH  (no  nompfetelr  is  the  common  sense  of  man 
htfJr»e»f*f«hprl  hpnfhiU  iha  weight  of  woea  and  the  oppression  of 
ft^fi*}  J  J*i  >••  hmwtnhfy,  In  fact,  that  Justice  should  once  more 
}i(,\}tiiffi  Upf^^tf  JMMt,  thai  fthe  should  arouse,  remember  herself, 

iUHffM''/  '^P^  ^  ''^^'  *^^  ^  hmHf,  la  wHidi  it  oeatM  iaeanl,  Bamtaio- 
IM  f^  HppntifffMf  t^ff  ^^mtfftff  »»»tlwvr(ti*v — two  &dwnu 

•»  #/»^  M*T??f  't^^  <**  #rt*M  Ii7»  iwipttT*  pirMT,  wii^  4ocs  fitde,  bat 
^  fff^pte4^,  /urptcKHaif  ^f  «M  fWIUf  «5<  prflHmCittfi^  ctd^r  «C  two  aapecta, — 
IKI  (4^  /kMa-  *^^.¥»te«r  -vf  d|i«f^M^I*4dWf»  lonwatable  Utility,  *doraei 
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andresumethe  consciousness  of  right.  This  consciousness,  slowlj 
endeavouring  to  awake  throughout  a  period  of  six  centuries  of 
religious  efforts,  hurst  forth  in  the  year  *89  in  the  political 
and  social  world. 

The  Revolution  is  nothing  hut  the  tardy  reaction  of  justice  I 
against  the  government  of  favour  and  the  religion  of  grace.       j 


SECTION  III. 

I.EGEND8   OF  THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

If  you  have  sometimes  travelled  among  mountains,  you  may 
perhaps  have  ohserved  the  same  spectacle  which  I  once  met  with. 

From  among  a  confused  heap  of  rocks  piled  together,  amid 
a  landscape  diversified  with  trees  and  verdure,  towered  a 
gigantic  peak.  That  object,  black,  bare,  and  solitary,  was  but 
too  evidently  thrown  up  from  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth. 
EnUvencd  by  no  verdure,  no  season  changed  its  aspect ;  the 
very  birds  would  hardly  venture  to  alight  on  it,  as  if  they  feared 
to  singe  their  wings  on  touching  the  mass  which  was  projected 
from  earth's  central  fire.  That  gloomy  evidence  of  the  throes 
of  the  interior  world  seemed  still  to  muse  over  the  scene,  re- 
gardless of  surrounding  objects,  without  ever  rousing  from  its 
savage  melancholy. 

What  were  then  the  subterraneous  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
what  incalculable  powers  combated  in  its  bosom,  for  that  mass, 
disturbing  mountains,  piercing  through  rocks,  shattering  beds 
of  marble,  to  burst  forth  to  the  surface  !  What  convulsions, 
what  agony  forced  from  the  entrails  of  the  globe  that  pro- 
digious groan ! 

I  sat  down,  and  from  my  eyes  tears  of  anguish,  slow  and 
painful,  began  to  flow.  Nature  had  but  too  well  reminded  me 
of  history.  That  chaos  of  mountain  heaps  oppressed  me  with 
the  same  weight  which  had  crushed  the  heart  of  man  through- 
out the  middle  ages  ;  and  in  that  desolate  peak,  which  from 
her  inmost  bowels  the  earth  had  hurled  towards  heaven,  I  saw 
pictured  the  despair  and  the  cry  of  the  human  race. 

That  Justice  should  have  borne  for  a  thousand  years  that 
mountain  of  dogma  upon  her  heart,  and,  crushed  beneath 
its  weight,   have  counted  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years,  so 
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UAUU^  1qu|{  vetu:» — i«>  for  him  wiio  imow»  it,  a  aomm  qf  tflnmal 
HHJU'«k  He  who  thnmgh  ibe  medhmi  of  hiatory  has  partiBt- 
pidbWd  iu  tWt  long  torture,  will  nefor  enixnij  memwer  fima  it ; 
wlu^^vm*  UMy  happen  he  will  be  aad  ;  the  sun^  the  jof  of  tiift 
WMrld»  will  never  more  affi)rd  him  oomfbrt ;  he  has  Rved  too 
l^Mi^jT  in  sorrow  and  in.  darknew  ;  and  my  very  heart  hied  in. 
WUl^uuplating  the  long  resignation,  the  meekness,  the  patience, 
iukL  the  etforts  of  humanity  to  We  that  worid  of  hate  and 
malediction  mider  which  it  was  enuiied. 

When  man,  resigning  Hberty  and  jnatice  aa  something 
useless,  entrusted  himself  bEndly  to  the  hands  of  Grace»  and 
saw  it  becoming  concentrated  on.  an  imperceptible  point, — tibit 
is  to  say  die  priyfleged,  tiie  elect, — and  saw  aH  othor  bebigs» 
whether  on  earth  or  ander  the  earth,  lost  for  eternity,  you  wonld 
Boppose  there  arose  eyerywhere  a  howl  of  hla^hen^! — 9b, 
only  a  groan. 

And  these  aiectnig  words :  **  If  t&oawih  that  I  he  farmed, 
thy  win  be  done,  0  Lord!" 

Then  peacefid,  sabmissiTe,  and  rescued,  tkey  folded  tikesm- 
•dres  in  the  shrood  of  damnation! 

This  is,  indeed,  serioos,  worthy  of  remembrance  ;  a  thing 
which  theology  had  nerer  foretseen.  It  had  taught  that  the 
damned  eoold  do  nothing  bnt  hate.  Bat  these  stiU  Wed. 
These  damned  souls  trained  themselyes  to  lore  theeleet,  their 
masters.  The  priest,  the  lord,  those  chosen  chiklren  of  hearen, 
fotmd,  for  ages,  only  meekness,  docility,  We,  and  confidence 
in  that  humble  people.  They  serr ed,  they  suffered,  in  silence ; 
trod  upon,  they  returned  thanks  ;  they  did  not  sin  eren  with 
their  lips,  as  did  the  saintly  Job. 

What  preserved  them  from  death  ?  One  thing,  we  must 
0*y,  which  reanimated,  refreshed  the  sufferer  in  his  long 
torment.  That  astonishing  meekness  of  soul  which  he  pre- 
sorrod,  gave  him  bliss  ;  from  that  heart,  so  wounded,  yet  so 
good,  sprung  a  living  source  of  lovely  and  tender  fancy,  a  flood 
of  po]»ulftr  religion  to  counteract  the  dryness  of  the  other. 
Watorod  by  tlioso  fruitful  streams,  the  legend  flourished  and 

frcw  ;    it   shaded    tho  unfortunate  with    its  compassionate 
owors — flowors  of  tlio  native  soil,  blossoms   of   the  father- 
Utid,    which  somewhat  rofreshod  and  occasionally  buried  in 
'Ivion  Byiantine  motapbysics  and  the  theology  of  death. 
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Yet  deatli  was  beneath  those  flowers.  The  patron,  the 
good  saint  of  the  place,  was  not  potent  enough  to  defend  his 
protSgS  against  a  dogma  of  dread.  The  Devil  hardlj  waited 
till  man  expired  in  order  to  seize  him.  He  beset  him  living. 
He  was  the  lord  of  this  world  ;  man  was  his  property,  his  fief. 
It  appeared  so  but  too  plainly  in  the  social  order  of  the  time. 

What  a  constant  temptation  to  despair  and  doubt !  How 
bondage  here  below  was,  with  all  its  miseries,  the  beginning, — 
the  foretaste  of  eternal  damnation  !  First,  a  life  of  suffering  ; 
next,  for  consolation,  hell ! — Damned  beforehand  ! — Then, 
wherefore  those  comedies  of  Judgment  represented  in  the 
church-porches  !  Is  it  not  barbarous  to  keep  in  uncertainty,  in 
dreadful  anxiety,  ever  suspended  over  the  abyss,  him  who, 
before  his  birth,  is  adjudged  to  the  bottomless  pit,  is  due  to  it, 
and  belongs  to  it  ? 

Before  his  birth !  — The  infant,  the  innocent,  created  ex- 
pressly for  hell !  Nay,  did  I  say  the  innocent  ?  This  is  the 
horror  of  the  system  ;  innocence  is  no  more.  I  know  not,  but  I 
boldly  and  unhesitatingly  affirm  this  to  be  the  insoluble  knot  at 
which  the  human  soul  stopped  short,  and  patience  was  staggered. 

The  infant  damned  !  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that 
deep,  frightful  wound  of  the  maternal  heart.  I  pointed  it 
out,  and  again  drew  the  veil  over  it.  In  exploring  its  depths 
we  should  find  there  much  more  than  the  terrors  of  death. 

Thence  it  was,  believe  me,  that  the  first  sigh  arose.  Of 
protestation  ?  No !  And  yet,  unknown  to  the  heart  whence 
it  escaped,  there  was  a  terrible  remonstrance  in  that  humble, 
low,  agonising  groan. 

So  low,  but  so  heart-rending !  The  man  who  heard  it  at 
night,  slept  no  more — not  for  many  a  night  after  :  and  in 
the  morning,  before  day-light,  he  went  to  his  furrow  ;  and 
there  found  many  things  were  changed.  He  found  the  valley 
and  the  field  of  labour  lower — much  lower, — deep,  like  a  sepul- 
chre ;  and  the  two  towers  in  the  horizon  more  lofty — more 
gloomy  and  heavy  ;  gloomy  the  church-steeple,  and  dismal 
the  feudal  castle.  Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the  sounds 
of  the  two  bells.  The  church-bell  murmured.  Ever  ;  that  of 
the  donjon.  Never,  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  mighty  voice  spoke 
louder  in  his  heart.  That  voice  cried.  One  day  !  And  that 
was  the  voice  of  God !     One  day  justice  shall  retmn !  Leave 
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U)«Mia  (iiW  Wllf  ;  let  them  prate  to  the  wind.  Be  not  alaimed 
«»iLli  l/ijr  tkMibt.  Thftt  doubt  is  alrcadj  faith.  Beliere,  hope  ! 
iCij^'tt.  though  postponed,  shall  hare  iu  advent ;  it  will  come  to 
Ml  in  juJ^nnent,  on  the  dogma  and  on  the  world.  And  that 
'Aw  gif  Judgment  will  be  called  the  Rerolation. 


SECTION  IV. 

TflV   CLRROr   A^TD  THK  nOTLK. 

I  BATB  often  asked  mjself,  whilst  paraning  the  cfismal 
•tody  of  the  middle  ai^Mi,  through  paths  foil  of  thoma  '^triatis 
osqne  ad  mortem,*'  how  a  religion,  whieh  is  the  mildest  in  its 
prineiple.  and  has  its  starting-point  in  lore  itself,  could  ever 
We  rorere<l  the  world  with  thai  Taat  sea  of  blood  ? 

Fagsn  anfiqiiif T.  entirelj  warlike,  mnrderons,  and  destructiye, 
had  Kf*cn  lsri<h  of  human  life,  uneonseions  of  its  ralne.  Youth- 
ftd  and  lll^r<Ml<v<s,  beautiful  and  cold,  like  the  yirgin  of  Taoris, 
shr  killnl  arid  rrnmine<l  nnmoTed.  Ton  do  not  find  in  her 
grnnd  imrrioUti/»fM  so  much  passion,  inveteracy,  or  fiiry  of 
nnU\  AS  rh.irn<'f<*ris<>,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  combats  and  the 
t^»fljj[^aM<*^!•  of  tho  religion  of  love. 

Th^  fir«(  r^!^!«on  whir-h  /  have  assigned  for  this,  in  my  book 

Iht  fW*rr,  in  fho  profliijriows  intoxication  of  pride  whiah  this 

Ml^f  lfi*^*•  *<»  if*  ^l^<^t.     What  maddem'ng  diaziness!  Every 

dflt.  ff»  mftk^  O^H-I  do«*<^^nd  npon  the  altar,  to  be  obeyed  by 

(},nJ  •     SbnII  f  srtv  if  f    (f  hesifated  fop  fnar  of  bhwpheming) 

Pi'  tHt*h  flf/f     ifow  shrtll  h<H  hfi  called  who  does  tliis  miracle 

i.f  fOt>rt^l«^*  ^viM-y  drty  ?     A  Ood  ?     That  would  not  be  enougL 

'tho  t(t(iff^  sfi-rtrtiC^.  nwftAfrtfrtl.and  monstrous  this  greatness,  the 

f*n»i*<^  iirM^n-^y  rtrtd  fttW  ftf  mjsjjfjvirtg  ia  h<%  who  pretends  to  it : 

hi*  ^ii^.Mn-i  fii  rt^l^  s-^  fhisugh  hi^  <Vi^vrt  sitting  on  the  steeple  of 

.*«tri^-»lMi»'>f.  ii|»o>)  rhfS  pisjrtf  ftf  fthrt  rtr«v»«.     rmngine  his  hatred 

Mul  \»iMl«Mioo  fi'iM'rtf.U  srty  man  who  dares  to  touch  him,  shake 

Mm.   oi"  f»'y  rtnd  M^rtkts  him   diNs«^<*nd  !— Descend  ?    There  is 

^I'l  <t\«ii^.^nil'iM>^      llfS  rt>iHf  ftill  from  such  a  place, — he   must 

fell  f  l»Mf  *o  h«Mivy  1-4   tht^  fiill,  that  it  would   bury  him  into 

h(^  ^M\  ^wu'irt(N^d  Mmt  if,  in  order  to  maintain  himself,  he 
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can  suppress  the  world  with  a  nod  ;  if  what  God  created  with 
one  word,  he  can  exterminate  with  one  word,  the  world  is 
annihilated. 

This,  state  of  uneasiness,  anger,  and  trembling  hate  explains 
alone  the  incredible  fury  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
proportion  as  she  beheld  her  rival,  Justice,  arise  against  her. 

The  latter  was  scarcely  perceptible  at  first.  Nothing  was 
eo  low,  so  minute,  so  humble.  A  paltry  blade  pf  grass,  for- 
gotten  in  the  furrow  ;  even  stooping,  you  would  hardly  have 
perceived  it. 

Justice,  thou  who  wast  lately  so-  feeble,  how  canst  thou  grow 
so  fast !  If  I  but  turn  aside  a  moment,  I  know  thee  no  longer. 
I  find  thee  every  hour  grown  ten  cubits  higher.  Theology 
quakes,  reddens  with  anger,  and  turns  pale. 

Then  begins  a  terrible,  frightful  struggle,  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  express.  Theology  flinging  aside  the  demure 
mask  of  grace,  abdicating,  denying  herself,  in  order  to  annihi- 
late Justice,  striving  to  absorb — ^to  destroy  her  within  herself, 
to  swallow  her  up.  Behold  them  standing  face  to  face  ;  which 
of  them,  at  the  end  of  this  mortal  combat,  is  found  to  have 
absorbed,  incorporated,  assimilated  the  other  ? 

Let  the  revolutionary  reign  of  Terror  beware  of  comparing 
herself  with  the  Inquisition.  Let  her  never  boast  of  having,  in 
her  two  or  three  years,  paid  back  to  the  old  system  what  it  did 
to  us  for  six  hundred  years  !  The  Inquisition  would  have  good 
cause  to  laugh  !  What- are  the  twelve  thousand  men  guillotined 
of  the  one,  to  the  millions  of  men  butchered,  hung,  broken  on  the 
wheel, — to  that  pyramid  of  burning  stakes, — to  those  masses  of 
burnt  flesh,  which  the  other  piled  up  to  heaven.  The  single 
Inquisition  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  states,  in  an  authentic 
monument,  that  in  sixteen  years  it  burned  twenty  thousand 
men  !  But  why  speak  of  Spain,  rather  than  of  the  Albigenses, 
of  the  Vaudois  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Beggars  of  Flanders,  of  the 
Protestants  of  France,  or  of  the  horrible  crusade  against  the 
Hussites,  and  so  many  nations  whom  the  pope  abandoned  to 
the  sword  ? 

History  will  inform  us  that  in  her  most  ferocious  and  impla- 
cable moments  the  Revolution  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
aggravating  death,  that  she  shortened  the  sufferings  of  victims, 
removed  the  hand  of  man,  and  invented  a  machine  to  abridge 
the  pangs  of  death. 
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And  H  will  ftlno  fnform  of  thai  the  efanreh  of  tiie  middle  ages 
exb«fMted  henteit  in  inreiiiionji  to  augiiieiit  suffering,  to  render 
H  pr/i^ant,  mienne  ;  that  she  found  oat  ex({iiinte  arts  of  tor- 
tore,  ingentoon  mean»  to  eontrire  that,  without  djing,  one  might 
1//ng  tante  f;f  death — and  Uiat,  heing  stopped  in  that  path  hj 
inilexfhle  nature,  who,  at  a  certain  degree  of  pain,  mereifiillj 
ffrants  death,  she  wept  at  not  heing  ahle  to  make  man  soffer 
longer* 

r  cannot,  I  will  not  agitate  that  sea  of  hlood.  If  God  allow 
me  one  daj  to  touch  it,  that  blood  shall  boil  again  with  life, 
flow  in  torrents  to  drown  false  history  and  the  hired  flatterers 
of  murder,  to  All  their  lying  moutlis. 

Well  do  I  know  that  the  greater  part  of  those  grand 
butcliori(5H  can  no  longer  be  related.  They  have  burnt  the  books, 
burnt  the  men,  burnt  the  calcined  bones  over  again,  and  flung 
away  the  a^hcs.  When,  for  instance,  shall  I  recorer  the  history 
of  tho  Vatiddis,  or  of  the  Albigenses  ?  The  day  when  I  shall 
hare  tho  history  of  the  star  that  I  saw  falling  to-night.  A 
world,  a  whole  world  has  sunk,  perished,  both  men  and  things. 
A  pootn  has  boon  recovered,  and  bones  have  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  caverns ;  but  no  names,  no  signs.  Is  it  with  these 
•ftd  remnants  that  I  can  form  that  history  again  ?  Let  our 
enemies  triumph  that  they  have  rendered  us  powerless,  and 
at  having  boon  so  barbarous  that  one  cannot,  with  certainty, 
rooouiit  thoir  barbarities  1  At  least  the  desert  speaks, — ^the 
dosort  of  Langiiodoo,  tho  solitudes  of  the  Alps,  the  unpeopled 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  so  many  other  places,  where  man. 
has  disivppcarod,  whore  the  earth  has  become  sterile  for  ever, 
and  where  Nature,  after  man,  seems  itself  exterminated. 

Hut  one  thing  cries  louder  than  all  their  destructions  (and 
thin  ono  tl\ing  is  authentic),  which  is,  that  the  system  which 
killod  in  tho  name  of  a  principle,  in  the  name  of  a  faith,  made 
URO  indilforoutly  of  two  opposite  principles, — the  tyranny  of 
kingH«  nnd  tho  blind  anarchy  of  nations.  In  one  single  century, 
tho  si xt couth,  Homo  changed  three  times,  throwing  herself  now 
to  tho  1  iy^ht»  now  to  the  loft,  without  either  prudence  or  decency. 
First,  sho  gives  herself  up  to  tlie  kings  ;  next,  she  throws  her- 
self into  tho  arms  of  the  people  ;  then  again,  she  returns  to  the 
kings.  Throe  lines  of  policy,  but  one  aim.  How  attained  ?  No 
matter     What  aim  ?     To  destroy  tlie  power  of  thought. 
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A  writer  has  discovered  that  the  pope's  nuncio  had  no  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  (massacre).  And  I  have 
diacoyered  that  the  pope  had  prepared  it, — ^worked  at  it»  for 
ten  years. 

•*  A  trifle,"  says  another,  "  a  mere  local  affair,  a  vengeance 
of  Paris." 

In  spite  of  the  utter  disgust,  the  contempt,  the  sickness, 
which  Uiese  theories  occasion  me,  I  have  confronted  them  with 
the  records  of  history,  with  unexceptionable  documents.  And 
I  have  found  far  and  near,  the  blood-red  traces  of  the  mas- 
sacre. I  can  prove  that,  from  the  day  when  Paris  proposed 
(1561)  the  general  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy,  from  the 
day  when  the  church  beheld  the  king  wavering,  and  tempted 
by  the  hopes  of  that  booty,  she  turned  hastily,  violently  towards 
the  pe<^e,  and  employed  every  means  in  her  power,  by  preach- 
^gt  hy  ahns,  by  different  influences,  and  by  her  immense  con- 
nection, her  converts,  trades-people,  and  mendicants,  to  organize 
the  massacre. 

"A  popular  affair,"  say  you.  True.  But  tell  us  also  by 
what  diabolical  scheme,  by  what  infernal  perseverance,  you 
worked  during  the  space  of  ten  years  to  pervert  the  under- 
standing of  the  people,  to  excite  and  drive  them  mad. 

0  spirit  of  cunning  and  murder !  I  have  lived  too  many  cen- 
turies in  face  of  thee,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  for  thee 
ever  to  deceive  me.  After  having  so  long  denied  justice  and 
liberty,  thou  didst  assume  their  name  for  thy  shout  of  war.  In 
their  name  thou  didst  work  a  rich  mine  of  hate, — that  eternal 
repining  which  inequality  implants  in  the  heart  of  man,  the 
envy  of  the  poor  for  the  rich.  Thou  tyrant,  thou  proprietor, 
and  the  most  ravenous  in  the  world,  didst  unhesitatingly  em- 
brace on  a  sudden,  and  exceed,  with  one  bound,  the  most 
impracticable  theories  of  the  Levellers. 

Before  the  Saint  Bartholomew  massacre,  the  clergy  used  to 
say  to  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  them,  "  The  Protestants 
are  nobles ,  provincial  gentlemen."  That  was  true ;  the  clergy 
having  already  exterminated,  stifled  Protestantism  in  the  towns. 
The  castles  alone  being  shut,  were  still  able  to  remain  Pro- 
testant. But  read  of  their  earlier  martyrs ;  they  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  petty  tradesmen,  and  workmen.  Those  creeds 
which  were  pointed  out  to  the  hatred  of  people  as  those  of  the 


»W«t«Mnii^v«  KimI  «|Hrtiiij;t  fbwn  iKe  twx  peopt1^.     WK»  does  not 
ifio%  t>iAt  0*!viii  WM  iho  son  of  »  cooper? 

\i  w^MtUI  be  txH>  e«9T  for  me  to  show  )iow  all  thi»  has  been 
Wii^rej^rvnoiitcHl  in  our  time  bj  writers  sabserrient  to  the  clergy, 
w\\\  then  copied  without  consideration.  I  wanted  onlj  to  show, 
ht  one  example,  the  ferocious  address  with  which  the  clergy  urged 
the  people,  and  made  for  themselves  a  deadly  weapon  of  social 
jealousy.  Tho  detail  would  be  curious ;  I  regret  to  postpone 
It.  I  could  tell  you  the  plans  resorted  to,  in  order  to  work  the 
ruin  of  an  individual — or  a  set  of  men;  calumny,  skilfully 
directed  by  a  special  press,  slowly  manipulated  in  the  schools 
and  seminaries,  especially  in  the  parlours  of  convents,  directly 
intrusted  (in  order  to  be  more  quickly  diffused)  to  penitents, 
to  the  suborned  trades-people  of  the  curates  and  canons,  was 
put  in  motion  among  the  people.  How  it  worked  itself  inta 
fury  in  those  establishments  of  gluttony,  termed  Brotherhoods, 
to  which,  among  other  things,  they  abandoned  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  hospitals.  Low,  paltry,  miserable  details,  but 
without  which  the  wholesale  murders  perpetrated  by  a  Catholic 
^^bble  would  remain  incomprehensible. 

^  Occasionally,  if  it  was  sought  to  destroy  a  man  of  repute, 
^^perior  art  was  added  to  these  manceuvres.  By  means  of 
^^ney  or  intimidation,  some  talented  writer  was  found  and 
f  ^  loose  upon  him.  Thus,  the  king's  confessor,  to  succeed  in 
^  ^ittg  Vall^  burnt,  made  Ronsard  w^te  against  him.  And 
^  ^  ruin  Th4o|^ile,  the  confessor  instigated  Balzac,  who  could 
^  ^^'wrgive  Th^ophile  for  having  drawn  his  sword  for  him,  and 

^  him  fh>m  personal  chastisement 
^^>^iMMr  own  times,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  how 
K^  j0^  •^^  5^  *h«  name  of  the  Church,  arouse  and  foster 
**  ^rl^  V(A  d^«twr>>!\nee  in  the  breasts  of  the  obscure  and  lower 
•  ^^^^.f-iljy  vory  <lregs  of  society.  I  once  saw,  in  a  city  of 
^1*  ^  y^^"»if  prv^fessor  of  philosophy,  whom  the  eccle- 
^nnto*i  to  oxjh4  fh>m  his  chair,  followed,  and  pointed 
-^^^C  »t>^>  ^v  «^  WUkb  of  women.  What  did  they  know 
,  ^*!.  iiowtH^Kic^i  muv*tiou»  f  Nothing,  save  what  they  were 
H^lT.  Iho  iHVHt\^umal  They  wore  not  less  furious  on  that 
^^■^     a**tt^*^  V^^ttv^^  their  d\H>rm  iH)inting,  and  shouting: 

^     ai^}'^  J.^W  ^  tho  \HM^WW  do|Hirtmont,  I  was  witness 
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to  another,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  odious  spectacle.  An  old 
Protestant  pastor,  almost  blind,  who,  every  day,  and  often 
several  times  in  the  day,  was  foUowed  and  insulted  by  the 
children  of  a  school,  who  puUed  him  behind,  and  strove  to 
throw  him  down. 

That  is  their  usual  way  of  beginning  their  game ;  by  innocent 
agents,  against  whom  you  cannot  defend  yourself, — little  child- 
ren, women.  On  more  favourable  occasions, .  in  unenlightened 
provinces,  easy  to  be  excited,  men  take  a  share  in  the  game. 
The  master,  who  holds  to  the  church,  as  a  member  of  some 
am/rerte,  as  a  tradesman  or  a  lodger,  grumbles,  shouts,  cabals, 
and  collects  a  mob.  The  journeyman  and  the  valet  get  drunk 
to  do  mischief;  the  apprentice  follows — surpasses  them — 
strikes,  without  knowing  why, — the  very  children  sometimes 
assassinate. 

Next  come  false  reasoners,  foolish  theorists,  to  baptize  this 
pious  assassination  with  the  name  of  justice  of  the  people^  to 
canonize  the  crime  perpetrated  by  tyrants  in  the  name  of 
liberty. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  in  the  selfsame  day,  they  found  means  to 
slaughter,  with  one  blow,  all  that  formed  the  honour  of  France, 
the  first  philosopher  of  the  age,  the  first  sculptor,  and  the  first 
musician, — Ramus,  Jean  Goiijon,  and  Goudimel.  How  much 
rather  would  they  have  butchered  our  great  jurisconsult,  the 
enemy  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  the  genius  of  right, —  • 
Dumoulin ! 

Happily,  he  was  safe.  He  had  spared  them  a  crime ;  his 
noble  life  had  taken  refuge  in  God.  But,  before  that  time, 
he  had  seen  riots  organised  four  times  by  the  clergy  against 
him  and  his  home.  That  holy  temple  of  study  four  times 
violated  and  pillaged,  his  books  profaned  and  dispersed,  his 
manuscripts,  irreparable  patrimony  of  mankind,  flung  into  the 
gutter  and  destroyed.  They  have  not  destroyed  Justice ;  the 
living  spirit  contained  in  those  books  was  emancipated  by  the 
flames;  it  expanded  and  pervaded  everything,  impregnating  the 
very  atmosphere,  so  that,  thanks  to  the  murderous  fury  of 
fanaticism,  they  could  breathe  no  air  but  that  of  equity. 
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SECTION  V. 

HOW   FREE-THINKERS  ESCAPED. 

After  a  grand  festiyal,  a  great  carnage  in  the  Coliseum  of 
Rome,  when  the  aand  had  been  moistened  with  blood,  and  the 
lions  were  lying  down,  cloyed,  surfeited  with  human  flesh,  then, 
in  order  to  divert  the  people,  to  distract  their  attention  a  little, 
a  farce  was  enacted.  An  egg  was  put  into  the  hand  of  a 
miserable  slave  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts;  and  then  he  was 
cast  into  the  arena.  If  he  managed  to  reach  the  end,  if,  by 
good  fortune,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  his  egg  and  laying  it 
upon  the  altar,  he  was  saved.  The  distance  was  not  great, 
but  how  far  it  seemed  to  him !  Those  brutes,  glutted,  asleep, 
or  just  going  to  sleep,  would,  nevertheless,  at  the  sound  of 
the  light  footstep,  raise  their  heavy  eyelids,  and  yawn  fearfully, 
in  doubt  apparently  whether  they  ought  to  interrupt  their  re- 
pose for  such  ridiculous  prey.  He,  half  dead  with  fear,  stooping, 
shrinking,  Cringing,  as  if  to  sink  into  the  earth,  would  have 
exclaimed,  doubtless,  could  he  have  given  utterance  to  his 
thought :  <<  Alas  !  alas  !  noble  lions,  I  am  so  meagre  !  Pray 
allow  this  living  skeleton  to  pass;  it  is  a  meal  unworthy  of 
you.**  Never  did  any  buffoon,  any  mimic,  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  the  people ;  the  extraordinary  comical  contortions 
and  agonies  of  fear  convulsed  all  the  spectators  with  laughter; 
they  rolled  on  their  benches  in  the  excess  of  their  mirth ;  it  was 
a  fearful  tempest  of  merriment — ^a  roar  of  joy. 

I  am  obliged  to  say,  in  spite  of  every  consideration,  that 
this  spectacle  was  revived  towards  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  old  principle,  furious  at  the  thought  of  dying, 
imagined  it  would  still  have  time  to  annihilate  human  thought. 
Once  more,  as  in  the  Coliseum,  miserable  slaves  were  seen 
carrying  among  wild  beasts,  uncloyed,  unglutted,  furious, 
atrocious  and  ravenous,  the  poor  little  deposit  of  proscribed 
truth, — the  fragile  egg  which  might  save  the  world,  if  it  reached 
the  altar. 

Others  will  laugh — and  woe  to  them!  But  I  can  never 
laugh  on  beholding  that  spectacle — that  farce,  those  contortions, 
those  efforts  to  deceive,  to  dupe,  the  growling  monsters,  to 
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amuse  that  unworthy  multitude,  wound  me  to  the  heart.  Those 
slaves  whom  I  see  passing  yonder  across  the  bloody  arena,  are 
the  sovereigns  of  the  mind,  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
0  my  fathers,  0  my  brethren,  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Rabelais, 
beloved  of  my  thoughts,  it  is  you  whom  I  behold  trembling, 
suffering  and  ridiculous,  under  that  sad  disguise!  Sublime 
geniuses,  privileged  to  bear  the  sacred  gift  of  God,  have  you 
then  accepted,  on  our  account,  that  degraded  martyrdom  to  be 
the  buffoons  of  fear  ? 

Degraded! — Oh!  no,  never!  From  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre  they  addressed  me  in  a  kind  voice :  *^  Friend, 
what  matters  if  they  laugh  at  us  ?  What  do  we  care  at  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  at  suffering  the  outrage  of  cruel  men, 
if  we  but  reach  the  goal,  provided  this  dear  treasure,  laid 
safely  upon  the  altar,  be  recovered  by  mankind,  whom  it  will 
save  sooner  or  later.  Do  you  know  what  this  treasure  is  ? 
— Liberty,  Justice,  Truth,  Reason." 

When  we  reflect  by  what  imperceptible  degrees,  through 
what  difficulties  and  obstacles,  every  grand  design  is  accom- 
plished, we  are  less  surprised  on  beholding  the  humiliation,  the 
degradation,  to  which  its  originator  is  often  subjected.  Who 
would  imdertake  the  task  of  following,  from  unknown  depths  to 
the  surface,  the  progress  of  a  thought  ?  Who  can  tell  the 
oonfused  forms,  the  modifications,  the  fatal  delays  it  has  to 
undergo  for  ages  ?  With  what  slow  steps  does  it  emerge  from 
instinct  to  musing,  to  reverie,  and  thence  to  the  poetical  chiaro- 
oscuro  !  How  long  is  its  progress  confined  to  children  and 
fools,  to  poets  and  madmen  ?  And  yet  one  day  that  madness 
proves  to  be  the  common  sense  of  all !  But  this  is  not  enough. 
All  men  think,  but  nobody  dares  speak. — Why?  Is  courage 
wanting  ? — Yes  ;  and  why  is  it  wanting  ? — Because  the  dis- 
covered truth  is  not  yet  clear  enough  ;  it  must  first  shine  out 
in  all  its  splendour  for  people  to  become  its  martyrs.  At  Ipngth 
it  bursts  forth  luminous  in  some  genius,  and  it  renders  him 
heroic  ;  it  inflames  him  with  devotion,  love,  and  sacrifice.  He 
lays  it  to  his  heart  and  goes  among  the  lions. 

Hence  that  strange  spectacle  which  I  beheld  just  now,  that 
sublime  yet  terrible  farce.  Look,  see  how  he  quakes  as  he 
passes,  humble  and  trembling  ;  how  he  clasps,  conceals,  presses 
something  to  his  heart.     Oh  !  he  trembles  not  for  himself. — 
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Glorious  trepidation !  heroic  fear !  See  yoa  not  that  he  is 
carrying  the  salvation  of  mankind  ? 

Only  one  thing  gives  me  uneasiness.— Where  is  the  place  of 
refuge  in  which  that  deposit  is  to  be  concealed  ?  What  altar 
is  sacred  enough  to  guard  that  holy  treasure  ?  And  what  god 
is  sufficiently  divine  to  protect  what  is  no  less  than  the  conc^ 
tion  of  God  himself  ?  Great  men,  ye  who  are  carrying  that 
deposit  of  salvation  with  the  tender  care  of  a  mother  nursing 
her  child,  take  heed,  I  beseech  you  ;  be  wary  in  choosing  the 
asylum  to  which  you  intrust  it.  Beware  of  human  idols,  shun 
the  gods  of  flesh  or  of  wood,  who,  far  from  protecting  others, 
cannot  protect  themselves. 

I  behold  you  all,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  nxteenth  century,  emulously  building  up 
and  aggrandizing  that  sanctuaty  of  re&ge,  the  Altar  of  Royalty. 
In  order  to  dethrone  idols,  you  erect  an  idol — and  you  offer  to 
her  everythiog,— gold,  incense,  and  myrrh.  To  her,  heavenly 
wisdom ;  to  her,  tolerance,  liberty,  philosophy ;  to  her,  the 
ultima  ratio  of  society--^  Right. 

How  should  this  divinity  not  become  colossal  ?  The  most 
powerful  minds  in  the  world,  pursued  and  hunted  to  death  by 
the  old  implacable  principle,  work  hard  to  build  up  their  asylum 
ever  higher  and  higher  ;  they  would  like  to  raise  it  to  heaven. 
Henco,  a  series  of  legends,  fables,  adorned  and  amplified  by 
every  effort  of  genius :  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  the  saint^ 
king,  more  priest  than  the  priest  himself ;  the  chevttiier-kmg  in 
the  sixteenth ;  the  ^ood-king  in  Henri  IV.,  and  the  God-king  in 
Louis  XIV. 
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SECOND    PART. 

OV     THE   ANCIENT    MONABCHT. 

SECTION  L 

As  earlj  as  the  year  1300, 1  behold  the  great  Grhibelin  poet, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  strengthens  and  exalts  to 
heayen  the  Colossus  of  Csesar.  Unity  is  salvation ;  one 
monarch,  one  for  the  whole  earth.  Then,  blindly  following  up 
his  austere,  inflexible  logic,  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  greater 
this  monarch,  the  more  he  becomes  omnipotent,-^the  more  he 
becomes  a  God,  and  the  less  mankind  should  apprehend  that 
he  will  ever  abuse  his  power.  If  he  has  all,  he  desires  nought ; 
still  less  can  he  envy  or  hate.  He  is  perfect,  and  perfectly, 
sovereignly  just ;  he  governs  infallibly,  like  the  justice  of  God. 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  all  the  theories  which  have  since 
been  heaped  up  in  support  of  this  principle :  Unity,  and  the 
supposed  result  of  unity,  peace.  And  since  then  we  have 
haitQy  ever  had  anything  but  wars. 

We  must  dig  lower  than  Dante,  and  discover  and  look  into 
the  earth  for  the  deep  popular  foundation  whereon  the  Colossus 
was  built. 

Man  needs  justice.  A  captive  within  the  straight  limits  of 
a  dogma  reposing  entirely  on  the  arbitrary  grace  of  God,  he 
thought  to  save  justice  in  a  political  religion,  and  made  unto 
himself,  of  a  man,  a  God  of  Justice,  hoping  that  this  visible 
God  would  preserve  for  him  the  light  of  equity  which  had  been 
darkened  in  the  other. 

I  hear  this  exclamation  escape  from  the  bosom  of  ancient 
France, — a  tender  expression  of  intense  love  :  **  0  my  king  !  *' 

This  is  no  flattery.  Louis  XIV.,  when  young,  was  truly 
loved  by  two  persons, — by  the  people  and  La  Valliere. 
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At  that  time,  it  was  the  faith  of  all.    Even  the  priest  seems 
to  remove  his  God  from  the  altar,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
God.     The  Jesuits  banish  Jesus  from  the  door  of  their  esta- 
blishment to  substitute  Louis-le-Grand  ;  I  read  on  the  vaults 
•  of  the  chaftel  at  Versailles  :    *'  Intrabit  templum  suum  domi* 

nator."     The  words  had  not  two  meanings  :  the  court  knew 
but  one  God. 
-H-^^r         The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  afraid  lest  Louis  XIV.  should  not 
*J^fH.  have  enough  faith  in  himself ;  he  encourages  him  :  **  0  kings, 
exercise  your  power  boldly^  for  it  is  divine — Ye  are  gods  !  ** 

An  astounding  dogma,  and  yet  the  people  were  most  willing 
to  believe  it.  They  suffered  so  many  local  tyrannies,  that, 
from  the  most  remote  quarters,  they  invoked  the  distant  God, 
the  God  of  the  monapchgr-  ■  No  evil  is  imputed  to  him :  if  his 
people  suffer  any,  it  fs  1>ecause  he  is  too  high  or  too  distant. — 
^*  If  the  king  did  but  know  !  " 

We  have  here  a  singular  feature  of  France  ;  this  nation  for 
a  long  time  comprehended  politics  only  as  devotion  and  love. 
A  vigorous,  obstinate,  blind  love,  which  attributes  as  a  merit 
to  their  God  all  his  imperfections  ;  whatever  human  weakness 
they  perceive  in  him  is  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  rather  than  of 
disgust.  They  believe  he  will  be  but  so  much  the  nearer  to 
them,  less  haughty,  less  hardhearted,  and  more  compassionate 
on  that  account.  They  feel  obliged  to  Henri  IV.  for  his  love 
of  Gabrielle. 

This  love  for  royalty  during  the  earlier  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Colbert,  was  idolatry  ;  the  king's  endeavours  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all,  to  lessen  the  odious  inequality  of  taxation,  gained 
him  the  heart  of  the  people.  Colbert  reduced  forty  thousand 
pretended  nobles,  and  subjected  them  to  taxation  ;  he  forced 
the  leading  burgesses  to  give  an  account  at  length  of  the 
finances  of  the  towns,  which  they  used  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  nobles  of  the  provinces  who,  under  favour  of 
the  confusion,  made  themselves  feudal  barons,  received  the 
formidable  visits  of  the  envoys  of  the  parliament  ;  royal 
justice  was  blessed  for  its  severity.  The  king  appeared 
as  terrible,  in  his  Grands  jours,*  as  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
between  the  people  and  the  nobility,  the  people  being  on  hi? 

*  High  days,  on  which  was  held  a  high  Court  of  Justice. — C.  C. 
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right,  and  huddling  together  by  the  side  of  their  judge,  full  of 
love  and  confidence. 

**  Tremble,  tyrants  !  Do  you  not  see  that  we  have  God  on 
our  side  ?  *'  This  is  exactly  the  language  of  a  poor  simple 
people,  who  believe  they  have  the  king  in  their  favour.  They 
imagine  they  already  behold  in  him  the  Angel  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and,  with  outstretched  arms,  they  invoke  him,  full  of 
tenderness  and  hope.  Nothing  is  more  affecting  to  read, 
among  other  facts  of  this  kind,  than  the  account  of  the  Grands ' 
jours  <V  Auvergne,  the  ingenuous  hope  of  the  people,  the 
quaking  of  the  nobility.  A  peasant,  whilst  speaking  to  a  lord, 
had  not  uncovered  ;  the  noble  knocked  his  hat  off :  **  If  you 
do  not  pick  it  up,'*  said  the  peasant,  "the  High  Days  are 
approaching,  and  the  king  wiU  cut  your  head  off."  The  noble 
was  afraid,  and  picked  it  up.* 

Grand,  sublime  position  of  royalty!  Would  that  she  had 
never  forsaken  it ;  would  that  the  judge  of  all  had  not  become 
the  judge  of  a  few,  and  that  this  God  of  Justice  had  not,  like 
the  God  of  the  theologians,  wished  also  to  have  his  elect  I 

Such  confidence,  and  such  love  !  and  yet,  all  betrayed ! 
That  well-beloved  king  was  hardhearted  towards  his  people. 
Search  everywhere,  in  books  and  pictufes,  contemplate  him  in 
his  portraits  :  not  a  motion,  not  one  look,  reveals  the  least 
emotion  of  the  heart.     The  love  of  a  whole  people — that  grand 

*  The  gcTis  du  ro%  or,  parlementaires^  who  inspired  the  people  with  so 
much  coDfidence  (and  who,  it  is  true,  have  done  important  services)  did  not, 
however,  represent  Justice  more  seriously  than  the  priests  represented  Grace. 
This  regal  justice  was,  after  all,  subject  to  the  king's  good  pleasure.  A  great 
master  of  Machiavelism,  Cafrdinal  Dubois,  explains,  with  much  good  sense 
and  precision,  in  a  memorial  to  the  regent  against  the  States-General  (vol.  i. 
of  the  M<miteur)y  the  very  simple  mechanism  of  this  parliamentary  game, 
the  steps  of  this  minuet,  the  figures  of  this  dance,  up  to  the  lit  de  Justice 
which  ends  the  whole  affair,  by  putting  Justice  under  the  feet  of  the  king's  good 
pleasure.  As  to  the  States-General,  which  were  a  subject  of  dread  to  Dubois, 
Saint  Simon,  his  adversary,  recommends  them  as  an  expedient  at  once  innocent, 
agreeable  and  easy,  for  dispensing  one  from  paying  one's  debts,  for  rendering 
bankruptcy  honourable,  canonizing  it,  to  use  his  own  expression  ;  more- 
over, those  States  are  never  seriously  effective,  says  he  very  properly :  t*er6a, 
voceSf  nothing  more.  I  say  that  there  was,  both  in  the  States  and  in  the 
parliaments,  one  thing  most  serious ;  which  is,  that  those  vain  images  of  liberty 
occupied,  employed,  tlie  little  vigour  and  spirit  of  resistance  that  siibsistcd. 
The  reason  why  France  could  not  have  a  constitution,  is,  that  she  believed  sh^ 
had  cue. 
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rarity,  that  true  miracle — ^has  succeeded  only  in  making  of 
their  idol  a  miracle  of  egotism. 

He  took  Adoration  at  its  word,  and  helieved  himself  a  God. 
But  he  comprehended  nothing  in  that  word  God,  To  he  a 
Qod  is  to  live  for  all ;  hut  he  hecomes  more  and  more  the 
king  of  the  court ;  the  few  he  sees,  that  hand  of  gilded  beggars 
who  beset  him,  are  his  people.  A  strange  Divinity,  he  con- 
tracted and  stifled  a  world  in  one  man,  instead  of  extending 
and  aggrandizing  that  man  to  the  measTire  of  a  world.  His 
whole  world  now  is  Versailles ;  and  even  there,  look  narrowly ; 
if  you  find  some  petty,  obscure,  dismal  closet,  a  living  tomb, 
that  is  all  he  wants  ;  enough  for  one  individual.* 


SECTION  II 

FAMINE   IN   THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

I  WILL  presently  investigate  the  idea  on  which  France  sub- 
sisted— the  government  of  grace  and  paternal  monarchy  ;  that 
inquiry  will  be  much  promoted  perhaps,  if  I  first  establish,  by 
authentic  proofs,  the  results  in  which  this  system  had  at  length 
terminated.     A  treo  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

First,  nobody  will  deny  that  it  secured  for  this  people  the 
glory  of  a  prodigious  and  incredible  patience.  Read  the  foreign 
travellers  of  the  last  two  centuries  ;  you  behold  them  stupified, 
when  traveUing  through  our  plains,  at  their  wretched  appearance, 
at  the  sadness,  the  solitude,  the  miserable  poverty,  the  dismal, 
naked,  empty  cottages,  and  the  starving,  ragged  population. 
There  they  learn  what  man  is  able  to  endure  without  dying  ; 
what  nobody,  neither  the  English,  the  Dutch,  nor  the  Germans, 
would  have  supported. 

What  astonishes  them  still  more,  is  the  resignation  of  this 
people,  their  respect  for  their  masters,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  their  idolatrous  attachment  for  their  kings.  That  they 
should  preserve,  amid  such  sufferings,  so  much  patience  and 
meekness,  such  goodness  and  docility,  so   little   rancour   for 

*  I  allude  to  the  little  dark  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whero 
LouiB  XIV.  expired.  For  his  personal  belief  of  his  own  divinity,  see  especially 
bis  surprising  Memoirs  written  before  his  face  and  revised  by  himself. 
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oj^ression,  is  indeed  a  strange  mystery.  It  perhaps  explains 
itself  partly  by  the  kind  of  careless  philosophy,  the  too  in- 
different facility  with  which  the  Frenchman  welcomes  had 
weather ;  it  wiU  he  fine  again  sooner  or  later  ;  rain  to-day, 
sunshine  to-morrow.     He  does  not  gnimhle  at  a  rainy  day. 

French  sobriety  also,  that  eminently  military  quality,  aided 
their  resignation.  Our  soldiers,  in  this  matter,  as  in  every 
other,  have  shown  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Their 
fasting,  in  painful  marches  and  excessive  toils,  would  have 
lightened  the  lasy  hermits  of  the  Thebais,  such  as  Anthony 
And  Paohomus. 

We  must  learn  from  Marshal  ViUars  how  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV,  used  to  live  :  "  Several  times  we  thought  that 
bread  would  absolutely  fail  us ;  iJben,  by  great  efforts,  we  got 
together  enough  for  half  a  day  :  the  next  day  is  got  over  by 
fasting.  When  M.  d'Artagnan  marched,  the  brigades  not 
inarching  were  obliged  to  fast*  Our  sustenance  is  a  miracle, 
and  the  virtue  and  firmness  of  our  soldiers  are  marvellous.  Pa- 
nem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie,  say  they  to  me  as  I 
pass  through  the  ranks,  after  they  have  but  the  quarter  and 
the  half  ration.  I  encourage  them  and  give  them  promises;  they 
merely  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  gaze  at  me  with  a  look  of 
resignation  that  affects  me.  *  The  Marshal  is  right,'  say  they ; 
•  we  must  learn  to  suffer  sometimes.'  " 

Patience  !  Virtue  !  Resignation  !  Can  any  one  help  being 
affected,  on  meeting  with  such  traces  of  the  goodness  of  our 
fathers  ? 

Who  will  enable  me  to  go  through  the  history  of  their  long 
sufferings,  their  gentleness  and  moderation  ?  It  was  long  the 
astonishment,  sometimes  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe  !  Great 
merriment  was  it  for  the  English  to  see  those  soldiers  half- 
starved  and  almost  naked,  yet  cheerful,  amiable,  and  good 
towards  their  officers ;  performing,  without  a  murmur,  immense 
marches,  and,  if  they  found  nothing  in  the  evening,  making 
their  supper  of  songs. 

If  patience  merits  heaven,  this  people,  in  the  two  last 
centuries,  truly  surpassed  all  the  merits  of  the  saints  ;  but 
how  shall  we  make  the  legend  ?  Their  vestiges  are  widely 
diflfused.  Misery  is  a  general  fact ;  the  virtue  to  support  it  a 
virtue  so  common  among  us,  that  historians  seldom  deign  to 
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uotivo  it.  M«>r\H>vor,  history  is  defectiye  in  the  eighteenth 
ocntui\Y  ;  Fruuct>.  after  the  cruel  fatigues  of  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV,.  aurtbrH  tiH)  much  to  relate  her  own  story.  No  more 
moiuoirtt  ;  uobo<)y  has  the  courage  to  write  his  individual  life  ; 
ovcu  vauity  U  umto,  having  hut  shame  to  tell.  Till  the  philo- 
ikoikhival  movoment,  this  country  is  silent, — like  the  deserted 
palaoo  of  Louis  XIV. — surviving  his  own  family,  like  the 
ohaiubor  of  the  dying  man  who  still  governs,  the  old  Cardinal 
Flour  Y, 

U  u  difilcult  to  describe  properly  the  history  of  those  times, 
M  t)\oy  an*  unmarked  by  rebellions.  No  people  ever  had  fewer. 
Thi*  nation  loved  her  masters ;  she  had  no  rebellion, — 
nothing  but  a  Revolution. 

It  is  from  their  very  masters,  their  kings,  princes,  ministers, 
prolatos,  magistrates,  and  intendants,  that  we  may  learn  to 
what  extremities  the  people  were  reduced.  It  is  they  who  are 
about  to  describe  the  restraints  in  which  the  people  were  held. 

The  mournful  procession  in  which  they  all  advance  one  after 
the  other  in  order  to  recount  the  death  of  France,  is  led  by 
Colbert  in  1681  :  **  One  can  go  on  no  longer,'*  says  he,  and  he 
dies. — They  do  go  on  however,  for  they  expel  half  a  million  of 
industrious  men  about  1685,  and  kill  still  more,  in  a  thirty 
years*  war.     But,  good  God  !   how  many  more  die  of  misery  ! 

As  early  as  1698,  the  result  is  visible.  The  intendants 
themselves,  who  create  the  evil,  reveal  and  deplore  it.  In  the 
memorials  which  they  are  asked  to  give  for  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy,  they  declare  that  such  a  province  has  lost  the 
quarter  of  its  inhabitants,  another  a  third,  and  another  the 
half.  And  the  population  is  not  renewed  ;  the  peasant  is 
so  miserable  that  his  children  are  all  weak,  sickly,  and  unable 
to  live. 

Let  us  follow  attentively  the  series  of  years.  That  deplor- 
able period  of  1698  becomes  an  object  of  regret.  ''Then,** 
says  Boisguillebert,  a  magistrate,  **  there  was  still  oil  in  the 
lamp.  To-day  (1707)  it  goes  out  for  want  of  nourishment.'* — 
A  mournful  expression  ;  and  he  adds  a  threatening  sentence  ; 
one  would  think  it  was  the  year  *89  :  **  The  trial  will  now  be 
between  those  who  pay,  and  those  whose  only  function  is  to 
receive." 

The  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Archbishop 
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of  Cambrai,  is  not  less  revoiutionnaire  than  this  petty  Korman 
magistrate  :  "  The  people  no  longer  live  like  men  ;  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  rely  upon  their  patience.  The  old  machine  will 
break  up  at  the  first  shock.  We  dare  not  look  upon  the  state 
of  exhaustion  which  we  have  now  attained  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
shut  our  eyes,  open  our  hands,  and  go  on  taking. " 

Louis  XIV.  dies  at  last,  and  the  people  thank  God.  Happily 
we  have  the  regent,  that  good  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  if  Fenelon 
still  lived,  would  take  him  for  his  counseUor  ;  .  he  prints 
Telemachus;  France  shall  be  a  Salentum.  No  more  wars. 
We  are  now  the  friends  of  England  ;  we  give  up  to  her  our 
commerce,  our  honour,  nay  even  our  State  secrets.  Who 
would  believe  that,  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  this  amiable  prince, 
in  only  seven  years,  finds  means  to  add  to  the  two  billions  and 
a  half  of  debts  left  by  Louis  XIV.,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  (of  francs)  more  ? — The  whole  paid  up  in  paper. 

"  If  I  were  a  subject,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  would  most  certainly 
revolt !  **  And  when  he  was  told  that  a  disturbance  was  about 
to  take  place,  **  The  people  are  right,"  said  he;  "they  are  good- 
natured  fools  to  suffer  so  long  !  " 

Fleury  is  as  economical  as  the  regent  was  lavish.  Does 
France  improve  'i  1  doubt  it,  when  I  see  that  the  bread 
presented  to  Louis  XV.  as  the  bread  that  the  people  ate,  is 
bread  made  of  fern. 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres  told  him,  that,  in  his  diocese,  the 
men  browsed  with  the  sheep.  What  is  perhaps  still  stronger, 
is,  that  M.  d'Argenson  (a  minister)  speaking  of  the  sufferings 
of  those  times,  contrasts  them  with  the  good  time.  Guess 
which.  That  of  the  regent  and  the  duke, — the  time  when 
France,  exhausted  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
sought  a  remedy  in  a  bankruptcy  of  three  billions  ! 

Everybody  sees  the  crisis  approaching.  Fenelon  says,  so 
early  as  1709  :  **  The  old  machine  will  break  up  at  the 
first  shock.**  It  does  not  break  up  yet.  Then  Madame  de 
Chateauroux,  about  1742  :  "  I  see  plainly  that  there  will  be  a 
general  overthrow,  if  no  remedy  housed.** — Yes^  Madam,  every- 
body sees  it, — the  king  and  your  successor,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  as  well  as  the  economists,  the  philosophers, 
foreigners,  everybody.  All  admire  the  longanimity  of  this 
people  ;  it  is  Job  sitting  among  the  nations.     0  meekness ! 
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did  not,  at  least,  defend  the  ploughsbare, — ^the  last  poor  imple- 
ment that  furrows  the  earth.  How  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  crops  should  fail  with  such  half-starved  husbandmen,  or  that 
the  land  should  suffer  and  refuse  to  yield  ?  The  yearly  produce 
no  longer  suflSces  for  the  year.  As  we  approach  1789,  Nature 
yields  less  and  less.  Like  a  beast  over  fatigued,  unwilling  te 
move  one  step  further,  and  preferring  to  lie  down  and  die,  she 
waits,  and  produces  no  more.  Liberty  is  not  only  the  life  of 
man,  but  also  that  of  nature. 


SECTION  m. 

DOBS  ANCIENT  PATRONAGE  SUBSIST  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT  ? 

Never  accuse  Nature  of  being  a  bad  mother.  Believe  not 
that  God  has  withdrawn  the  beneficent  light  of  his  countenance 
from  the  earth.  The  earth  is  always  a  good  and  bountiful 
mother,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  help  mankind  ;  though  super- 
ficially she  may  appear  sterile  and  ungrateful,  yet  she  loves 
him  tenderly  in  her  innermost  depths. 

It  is  man  who  has  ceased  to  love, — man  who  is  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  The  malediction  which  weighs  him  down  is  his 
own,  the  curse  of  egotism  and  injustice,  the  load  of  an  unjust 
society.  Whom  must  he  blame  ?  Neither  nature,  nor  God, 
but  himself,  his  work,  his  idols,  his  gods,  whom  he  has  created. 

He  has  transferred  his  idolatry  from  one  to  another.  To  his 
wooden  gods  he  has  said,  **  Protect  me,  be  my  saviours  !'*  He 
has  said  so  to  the  priest,  he  has  said  so  to  the  noble,  he  has  said 
so  to  the  king. — Alas  !  poor  man,  be  thy  own  saviour, — save 
thyself. 

He  loved  them, — that  is  his  excuse  ;  it  explains  his  blind- 
ness. How  he  loved,  how  he  believed  !  What  artless  faith  in 
ihe^ood  Lordj  in  the  dear,  holy  man  of  God!  How  he  would 
fall  on  his  knees  before  them  on  the  public  road,  and  kiss  the 
dust  long  after  they  had  passed!  How  obstinately  he  put 
his  trust  and  his  hopes  in  them,  even  when  spurned  and 
trampled  on  !  Remaining  ever  a  minor, — an  infant,  he  felt  a 
sort  of  filial  delight  in  concealing  nothing  from  them,  in  intrust- 
ing to  their  hands  the  whole  care  of  his  future.     **I  have 
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hope  to  attain.  Come  at  length  to  the  ever-memorable  year 
of  '89.  The  clergy  is  after  all  but  mortal.  It  must  share 
the  common  lot.  But  it  can  enjoy  ike  thought^  so  consoling  in 
our  last  moments,  to  have  been  consistent  till  death. 

The  mystery  of  Christianity,  a  God  giving  himself  to  man — 
a  God  descending  into  man, — that  doctrine,  harsh  to  reason, 
could  be  imposed  on  the  heart  only  by  the  visible  continuation 
6f  the  miracle, — alms  ever  flowing  without  a  capability  of 
exhaustion,  and  spiritual  alms  deriving  a  never-failing  support 
from  a  similar  doctrine  ;  in  this  you  might  see  some  evidence 
of  a  God  ever  present  in  his  Church.  But  the  Church  of  the\ 
eighteenth  century,  sterile,  and  no  longer  giving  anything, 
either  material  or  intellectual,  demonstrates  pi'ocisely  the  very 
contrary  of  what  religion  teaches,  (Oh,  impiety !)  I  mean, 
"  The  absence  of  God  in  man.  '* 


SECTION  IV. 

ROTAL   P0PULARn;r. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  no  longer  hoped  for\ 
anything  from  that  patronage  which  supported  them  at  other  i 
times, — the  clergy  and  the  nobility.     These  will  do  nothing  for  / 
them.    But  they  still  believe  in  the  king  ;  they  transfer  to  the  \ 
infant  Louis  XV.  both  their  faith  and  their  necessity  of  loving. 
He,  the  only  remains  of  so  great  a  family,  saved  like  the 
infant  Joas,  is  preserved  apparently  that  he  may  himself  save 
others.     They  weep  on  beholding  that  child  !       How  many 
evil  years  have  to  run  their  course !      But  they  wait  with 
patience,  and  still  hope  ;  that  minority,  that  long  tuition  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  must  have  an  end. 

It  was  night  when  the  news  reached  Paris,  that  Louis  XV., 
on  his  way  to  the  army,  had  been  seized  with  illness  at  Metz, 
**  The  people  leaped  from  their  beds,  rushed  out  in  a  tumult, 
without  knowing  whither.  The  churches  were  thrown  open 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Men  assembled  in  the  cross-roads, 
accosted,  and  asked  questions,  without  knowing  one  another. 
In  several  churches,  the  priest  who  pronounced  the  prayer  for 
recovery  of  the  king,  interrupted  the  chanting  with  his  sobs, 
and   the   people  responded  by   their  cries  and  tears.     The 
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oourier  who  brouffbt  the  newB  of  his  recovery,  was  hugged, 
and  almost  stifled ;  thej  kissed  his  horse,  and  led  him  in 
triumph.     Erery  street  re-echoed  the  same  joyful  cry  :  '  Le 

This,  in  1744.  Louis  XV.  is  named  the  Wi^tf-^iSovA/.  Ten 
years  pass.  The  same  people  beliere  that  the  well-beloved 
takes  oaths  of  human  blood  ;  that,  in  order  to  renew  his  ex- 
hausted frame,  he  bathes  himself  in  children's  blood.  One 
day,  when  the  police,  according  to  their  atrocious  custom,  were 
carrying  off  men,  children  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  little 
girls  (especially  such  as  were  pretty),  the  mothers  screamed, 
the  people  flocked  together,  and  a  riot  broke  out.  From  that 
moment,  the  king  never  resided  in  Paris.  He  seldom  passed 
through  it,  except  to  go  from  Versailles  to  Compi^gne.  He 
had  a  road  made  in  great  haste,  which  avoided  Paris,  and 
enabled  the  king  to  escape  the  observation  of  his  people. 
That  road  is  still  called  Le  Chemin  de  la  Bivolte, 

These  ten  years  (1744 — 1754)  are  the  very  crisis  of  the 
century.  The  king,  that  God,  that  idol,  becomes  an  object  of 
horror.  The  dogma  of  the  regal  incarnation  perishes  irre- 
coverably. And  in  its  place  arises  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mind.  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Voltaire,  in  that  short  interval 
publish  their  grand  works ;  Rousseau  was  just  beginning  his. 

Unity  till  ^en  had  reposed  on  the  idea  of  an  incarnation, 
either  religious  or  political.  A  human  God  was  an  essential 
requisite — a  God  of  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  either  the 
church  or  the  state.  Humanity,  still  feeble,  placed  its  unity 
in  a  sign,  a  visible  living  sign,  a  man,  an  individual.  Hence- 
forth, unity,  more  pure,  and  free  from  this  material  condition, 
will  consist  in  the  union  of  hearts,  the  community  of  the  mind, 
the  profound  union  of  sentiments  and  ideas  arising  from  identity 
of  opinions. 

The  great  doctors  of  the  new  church,  mentioned  before, 
though  dissenting  in  secondary  matters,  are  admirably  agreed 
on  two  essential  points,  which  constitute  the  genius  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  that  of  future  times. 

1st.  Their  mind  is  free  from  all  forms  of  incarnation;  dis- 
entangled from  that  corporeal  vest'we  which  had  so  long 
invested  it. 

2dly.  The  mind,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  only  intelligence,  it 
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is  wanntfa,  lore,  an  ardent  love  for  mankind :  love  in  itself, 
and  not  subject  to  certain  dogmata,  or  conditions  of  religious 
pdicj.  The  charity  of  the  middle  ages,  a  slaye  to  Theology, 
but  too  easily  followed  her  imperious  mistress  ;  too  docile, 
indeed,  and  so  conciliating  as  to  admit  whatever  could  be  tole- 
rated by  hate.  What  is  the  vidue  of  a  charity  which  co\ild 
enact  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  fire  the  faggots  at 
the  stake,  and  organise  the  Inquisition  ? 

Whilst  endeavouring  to  divest  religion  of  its  carnal  character, 
mnd  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  religious  incarnation,  this 
century,  at  first  timid  in  its  audacity,  remained  for  a  long  time 
CMnal  in  its  politics,  and  seemed  anxious  to  respect  the  doctrine 
ef  a  regal  incarnation, — and  through  the  king,  that  God- 
man,  to  achieve  the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  the  chimera 
of  the  philosophers  and  economists,  of  such  men,  I  mean,  as 
Voltaire  and  Turgot,  to  accomplish  the  revolution  by  the  king. 

Nothing  is  -more  ciuious  than  to  behold  this  idol  disputed  as 
it  were  by  both  parties.  The  philosophers  pull  him  to  the 
right,  the  priests  to  the  left.  Who  will  carry  him  off  ?  Women. 
This  god  is  a  god  of  flesh. 

The  woman  who  secures  him  for  twenty  years,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  (whose  maiden  name  was  Poisson)  would  like,  at 
first,  to  make  an  ally  for  herself  of  the  public,  against  the 
court.  The  philosophers  are  summoned.  Voltaire  writes  the 
king's  history,  and  poems  and  dramas  for  the  king ;  d'Argenson 
is  made  minister;  and  the  comptroller-general,  Machault,  de- 
mands a  statement  of  ecclesiastical  property.  That  blow 
awakens  the  clergy.  The  Jesuits  do  not  waste  time  in 
arguing  the  point  with  a  woman  ;  they  bring  another  woman 
to  oppose  her,  and  they  triumph.  But  what  woman  ?  The 
king's  own  daughter.  Here  we  want  Suetonius.  Such  things 
had  never  been  since  the  days  of  the  twelve  Csesars. 

Voltaire  was  dismissed ;  and  so  was  d'Argenson,  and 
Machault  later.  Madame  de  Pompadour  humbled  herself, 
took  the  Communion,  and  put  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen. 
Meanwhile,  she  was  preparing  an  infamous  and  pitiful  machine, 
whereby  she  regained  and  kept  possession  of  the  king  till  his 
death  :  a  seraglio,  recruited  by  children  whom  they  bought. 

And  there  slowly  expired  Louis  XV.  The  god  of  flesh 
abdicated  every  vestige  of  mind. 
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Avoiding  Paris,  shunning  his  people,  ever  shut  up  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  finds  even  there  too  many  people,  too  much  daylight. 
He  wants  a  shadowy  retreat,  the  wood,  the  chace,  the  secret 
lodge  of  Trianon,  or  his  convent  of  the  Parc-aux-cerfs. 

How  strange  and  inexplicable  that  those  amours,  at  least 
those  shadows,  those  images  of  love,  cannot  soften  his  heart. 
He  purchases  the  daughters  of  the  people  ;  hy  them  he  lives 
with  the  people ;  he  receives  their  childish  caresses,  and 
assumes  their  language.  Yet  he  remains  the  enemy  of  the 
people ;  hard-hearted,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  he  transforms 
the  king  into  a  dealer  in  corn,  a  speculator  in  famine. 

In  that  soul,  so  dead  to  sentiment,  one  thin^  still  remained 
alive  :  the  fear  of  dying.  He  was  ever  speaking  pf  death,  ot 
funerals,  and  of  the  grave.  He  would  often  forebode  the 
death  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  provided  it  lasted  his  time,  he 
desired  no  more. 

In  a  year  of  scarcity  (they  were  not  uncommon  then),  he 
was  hunting,  as  usual,  in  the  forest  of  S^nart.  He  met  a 
peasant  carrying  a  bier,  and  inquired  **  whither  he  was  convey- 
ing it  ? — To  such  a  place. — ^For  a  man  or  woman  ? — A  man. — 
What  did  he  die  of  ?— Hunger." 


SECTION  V. 

NO   HOPE   BUT   JUSTICE. 

That  dead  man  is  Ancient  France,  and  that  bier,  the  coffin 
of  the  Ancient  Monarchy.  Therein  let  us  bury,  and  for  ever, 
the  dreams  in  which  we  once  fondly  trusted, — ^paternal  roy- 
alty, the  government  of  grace,  the  clemency  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  charity  of  the  priest ;  filial  confidence,  implicit  belief 
in  the  gods  here  below. 

That  fiction  of  the  old  world, — that  deceitful  legend,  which 
was  ever  on  its  tongue, — was  to  substitute  love  in  the  place 
{f  law. 

If  that  world,  almost  annihilated  under  the  title  of  love, 
wounded  by  charity,  and  heart-broken  by  grace,  can  revive, 
it  will  revive  by  the  means  of  law,  justice,  and  equity. 

0  blasphemy !  They  had  opposed  grace  to  law,  love  to 
justice.     As  if  unjust  grace  could  still  be  grace  •  as  if  those 
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things  which  our  weakness  divides,  were  not  two  aspects  of 
the  same  truth, — the  right  and  the  left-hand  of  God. 

They  have  made  justice  a  negative  thing,  which  forbids, 
prc^ibits,  excludes, — an  obstacle  to  impede,  and  a  knife  to 
slaughter.  They  do  not  know  that  justice  is  the  eye  of  Pro- 
vidence. Love,  blind  among  us,  clear-sighted  in  God,  sees  by 
justice— -a  vital-absorbing  glance.  A  prolific  power  is  in  the 
justice  of  God  ;  whenever  it  touches  the  earth,  the  latter  is 
blest,  and  brings  forth.  The  sun  and  the  dew  are  not  enough, 
it  must  have  Justice.  Let  her  but  appear,  and  the  harvests 
come.  Harvests  of  men  and  nations  will  spring  up,  put  forth, 
and  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  equity. 

A  day  of  justice,  one  single  day,  which  is  called  the  Revo-  | 
lution,  produced  ten  millions  of  men.  j 

But  how  far  off?  Did  it  appear,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  remote  and  impossible?  Of  what  materials  shall  I 
compose  it  ?  all  is  perishing  around  me.  To  build,  I  should 
want  stones,  lime,  and  cement ;  and  I  am  empty-handed.  The 
two  saviours  of  this  people — ^the  priest  and  the  king — ^have 
destroyed  them,  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration.  Feudal 
life  and  municipal  life  are  no  more, — both  swallowed  up  in 
royalty.  Religious  life  became  extinct  with  the  clergy.  Alas ! 
not  even  a  local  legend  or  national  tradition  remains : — no  more 
of  those  happy  prejudices  which  constitute  the  life  of  an  infant 
people.  They  have  destroyed  everything,  even  popular  delu- 
sions. Behold  them  now  stripped  and  empty, — tabula  rasa;  the 
future  must  write  as  best  it  may. 

0,  pure  spirit,  last  inhabitant  of  that  destroyed  world ;  uni- 
versal heir  of  all  those  extinct  powers,  how  wilt  thou  guide  us 
to  the  only  bestower  of  life?  How  w^ilt  thou  restore  to  us 
Justice  and  the  idea  of  Right  ? 

Here,  thou  beholdest  nothing  but  stumbling-blocks,  old 
ruins,  that  one  must  pull  down,  crumble  to  powder,  and  neglect. 
Nothing  is  standing,  nothing  living.  Do  what  thou  wilt,  thou 
wilt  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  having  destroyed  only  that 
which  was  ali^ady  dead. 

The  working  of  the  pure  spirit  is  even  that  of  God — the  art 
of  God  is  its  art.  Its  construction  is  too  profoundly  harmo- 
nious within,  to  appear  so  without.  Seek  not  here  the  straight 
lines  and  the  angles,  the  stiff  regularity  of  your  buiUinga  of 
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world,  whom  they  "burned  ^t  Seville,  whom  the  parliament  of 
Tonloase  hroke  on  the  wheel  with  Galas. — He  weeps,  he  laughs, 
in  his  agony, — a  terrible  laugh,  at  which  the  bastilles  of  tyrants 
and  the  temples  of  the  Pharisees  fall  to  the  ground.* 

And  down  fell  at  the  same  time  all  those  petty  harriers 
within  which  every  church  intrenched  itself,  calling  itself  uni- 
yersal,  and  wishing  to  destroy  all  others.  They  fall  hefore 
Voltaire,  to  make  room  for  the  human  church,  for  that  catholic 
church  which  will  receive  and  contain  them  all  injustice  and  in 
peace. 

Voltaire  is  the  witness  of  Right, — its  apostle  and  its  martyr. 
He  has  settled  the  old  question  put  from  the  origin  of  the  world: 
Is  there  religion  without  justice,  without  humanity  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

THE   THREE   MASTER   MINDS. 

Montesquieu  is  the  writer,  the  interpreter  of  Right ;  Voltaire 
weeps  and  clamours  for  it ;  and  Rousseau  founds  it. 

It  was  a  grand  moment,  which  found  Voltaire  overwhelmed 
hy  a  new  calamity,  the  disaster  of  Lisbon  ;  when,  blinded  by 
tears,  and  doubting  Heaven,  Rousseau  comforted  him,  restored 
God  to  him,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  world  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  Providence. 

Far  more  than  Lisbon,  it  is  the  world  which  is  tumbling  to 
pieces.  Religion  and  the  State,  morals  and  laws,  everything  is 
perishing. — And  where  is  the  family  ?  Where  is  love  ? — even 
the  child — the  future  ?  Oh  !  what  must  we  think  of  a  world 
wherein  even  maternal  love  is  perishing  ? 

And  is  it  thou,  poor,  ignorant,  lonely,  ahandoned  workman, 
hated  hy  the  philosophers  and  detested  hy  the  clergy,  sick  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  dying  upon  the  snow,  in  thy  unprotected 
pavilion  of  Montmorenci,  who  art  willing  to  resist  alone,  and 
to  write  (though  the  ink  freezes  in  thy  pen)  to  protest  against 
death ! 

*  Read,  on  Voltaire,  four  pages,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  genius,  which  no 
man  or  mere  talent  could  ever  have  written. —  Quinet,  Ultramontanism. — (See 
my  translation  of  this  book,  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Sovlety,  pp.  117, 
118,  119,  120.    Chapman  •  London  1845,  C.C.) 
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**  Your  collective  will  is  Reason  herself."  In  other  words, 
Te  are  Qod&  I 

And  who,  indeed,  without  heliering  himself  God,  could  ever 
do  anything  great  ?  Then  it  is  that  you  may  fearlessly  cross 
the  bridge  of  Areola ;  then  it  is,  that,  in  the  name  of  duty, 
you  sever  yourself  from  your  dearest  affections,  your  heart. 

Let  us  be  God  !  The  impossible  becomes  possible  and  easy. 
Then,  to  overthrow  a  world  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  why,  one  creates 
a  world. 

This  it  is  which  explains  how  a  feeble  breath  from  a  manly 
breast,  a  simple  melody  arising  from  the  heart  of  the  poor 
musician,  raised  the  dead. 

France  is  moved  in  her  inmost  soul.  All  Europe  is  changed 
by  it.  The  vast  massy  German  empire  rocks  on  her  old  founda- 
tions. They  criticise,  but  obey.  **Mere  sentimentality,"  say 
they,  with  an  attempt  to  smile.  And  yet  these  dreamers 
follow  it.  The  very  philosophers,  the  abstractors  of  quint- 
essence, take,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  simple  path  of  the 
poor  Vicar  of  Savoy. 

What,  then,  has  happened  ?  What  divine  light  has  shone,  to 
produce  so  great  a  change  ?  Is  it  the  power  of  an  idea,  of  a 
new  inspiration,  of  a  revelation  from  above  ?  Yes,  there  has 
been  a  revelation.  But  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  is  not  what 
affects  us  most.  We  have  here  a  more  strange,  a  more 
mysterious  phenomenon, — an  influence  felt  even  by  those  who 
do  not  read,  and  could  never  comprehend.  Nobody  knows 
why,  but  since  that  glowing  language  impregnated  the  air, 
the  temperature  has  changed  ;  it  seems  as  though  a  breath  of 
life  had  been  wafted  over  the  world  ;  the  earth  begins  to  bear 
fruits  that  she  would  never  else  have  borne. 

What  is  it  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  It  is  what  vivifies  and  melts 
the  heart ;  it  is  the  breath  of  youth  ;  and  that  is  why  we  all 
yield  to  its  influence.  In  vain  would  you  prove  to  us  that  this 
language  is  weak,  or  overstrained,  or  of  vulgar  sentiment. 
Such  is  youth  and  such  is  passion.  Such  have  we  been,  and, 
if  we  occasionally  recognise  therein  the  foibles  of  our  early 
youth,  we  do  but  feel  more  vividly  the  sweet  yet  bitter  charms 
of  the  time  that  will  return  no  more. 

Warmth  and  thrilling  melody,  such  is  the  magic  of  Bousseau. 
His  power,  as  it  is  in  his  **  Emile"  and  the  **  Contrat  Social,*' 
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Ancient  champion,  to  thee  the  crown  !  Here  thou  art  again, 
conqueror  of  conquerors.  Throughout  a  century,  in  every  kind 
of  warfare,  with  every  weapon  and  doctrine,  opposite,  contrary, 
no  matter  what,  thou  hast  pursued,  without  ever  deviating, 
one  interest,  one  cause — holy  Humanity.  And  yet  they  have 
called  thee  a  sceptic !  And  they  have  termed  thee  changeable ! 
They  thought  to  surprise  thee  in  the  seeming  contradictions  of 
a  flexible  language  ev^r  serving  the  selfsame  thought ! 

Thy  faith  shall  be  crowned  by  the  very  work  of  faith. 
Others  have  spoken  of  Justice,  but  thou  shalt  perform  it  ;  thy 
words  are  acts,  realities.  Thou  defendest  Galas  and  La  Barre, 
thou  savest  Sirven,  and  dost  annihilate  the  scaffold  of  the 
Protestants.  Thou  hast  conquered  for  religious  liberty,  and 
moreover,  for  civil  freedom,  as  advocate  of  the  last  serfs,  for 
the  reform  of  our  barbarous  legislation  and  criminal  laws, 
which  themselves  were  crimes. 

Behold  in  all  this  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  Thou  dost 
make  it,  and  see  it.  Look  for  thy  reward,  look,  behold  it 
yonder  I  Now  thou  mayest  die  ;  thy  firm  faith  deserved  that 
thou  shouldst  not  take  lliy  flight  before  thou  hadst  seen  the 
holy  land. 


SECTION  VIL 


THE   REVOLUTION   COMMENCES. 


When  those  two  men  have  passed,  the  Revolution  is  accom- 
plished in  the  intellectual  world. 

Now  it   becomes  the  duty  of  their  sons,    legitimate    and 
illegitimate,  to  expound  and  diffuse  it  in  a  hundred  ways  :  some  ■ 
in  eloquence  and  fiery  satire,  others  will  strike  bronze  medals 
to  transmit  it  from  hand  to  hand  ;   Mirabeau,  Beaumarchais, 
Raynal,  Mably,  and  Sieyes,  are  now  to  do  their  work. 

The  Revolution  is  on  her  march,  with  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
still  in  front.  Kings  themselves  are  in  her  train  ;  Frederick, 
Catherine,  Joseph,  Leopold  —  that  is  the  court  of  the  two 
chieftains  of  the  age.  Reign,  great  men,  ye  true  sovereigns  of 
the  world  ;  reign,  0  my  kings  ! 

All  appear  converted,  all  wish  for  the  Revolution  ;  though 
every  one,  it  is  true,  wishes  it,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others. 
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Tlie  nobility  would  willingly  make  it  against  the  clergy,  and 
the  clergy  against  the  nobility. 

Turgot  is  the  touchstone  foi^all :  he  summons  them  to  say 
whether  they  wish  truly  to  amend  ;  they  all  unanimously 
answer :  No,  let  what  ought  to  be  done,  be  done ! 
I  Meanwhile,  I  see  the  Revolution  everj'where,  even  in  Ver- 
I  sailles.  All  admit  it  to  a  certain  limit,  where  it  will  not  hurt 
them  :  Louis  XVI.  as  far  as  the  plans  of  Fenelon  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Count  d'Artois  as  far  as  Figaro  ; 
he  forces  the  king  to  allow  the  trying  drama  to  be  played. 
The  queen  wishes  for  the  Revolution,  at  least  in  her  palace, 
for  the  paroenus ;  that  queen,  devoid  of  prejudices,  turns  all 
her  grand  ladies  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  keep  her  beautiful 
friend  Madame  de  Polignac. 

Necker,  the  horroweVy  himself  discredits  his  loans  by  pub- 
lishing the  misery  of  the  monarchy.  A  revolutionnaire  by 
publicity,  he  believes  he  is  so  by  his  little  provincial  assem- 
blies, wherein  the  privileged  are  to  say  what  must  bo  taken 
from  the  privileged. 

The  witty  Calonne  comes  next,  and  being  unable  to  glut  the 
privileged  even  by  breaking  into  the  public  treasury,  he  takes 
his  course,  accuses  them,  and  hands  them  over  to  the  hatred  of 
the  people. 

He  has  accomplished  the  Revolution  against  the  notables  ; 
Lomenie,  a  philosophical  priest,  accomplishes  it  against  the 
parliaments. 

Calonne  said  admirably,  when  he  avowed  the  deficit,  and 
pointed  to  the  yawning  gulf :  <*  What  remains  to  fill  it  with  ? 
The  abuses,** 

That  seemed  clear  to  everybody ;  the  only  thing  obscure  was 
whether  Calonne  did  not  speak  in  the  name  of  the  very  Prince 
of  abuses,  of  him  who  sustained  all  others,  and  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  wretched  edifice?  In  two  words,  was 
Royalty  the  support  or  the  remedy  of  those  abuses  denounced 
by  the  King's  own  creature. 

That  the  clergy  was  an  abuse,  and  the  nobility  an  abuse, 
seemed  but  too  evident. 

The  privilege  of  the  clergy,  founded  on  teaching,  and  the 
example  they  formerly  set  the  people,  had  become  nonsense  ; 
nobody  possessed  the  faith  less.     In  their  last  assembly,  they 
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Btrive  bard  to  get  the  philosophers  punished,  and,  to  make  the 
demand,  they  are  represented  by  an  atheist  and  a  sceptic  : 
Lom6nie  and  Talleyrand. 

The  privilege  of  the  nobility  had  likewise  become  nonsense  : 
formerly  they  paid  nothing  because  they  paid  with  their  sword; 
they  furnished  the  ban  and  arriere-ban;  a  vast  undisciplined 
•  multitude,  called  together  for  the  last  time  in  1674.  They 
continued  to  furnish  the  army  with  officers,  by  shutting  out  aU 
others  from  the  career,  and  rendering  the  formation  of  a  real 
army  impossible.  The  civil  army,  the  administration,  the 
bureau-cracy,  was  invaded  by  the  nobility  ;  the  ecclesiastical 
army,  in  its  higher  ranks,  was  also  filled  with  nobles.  Those 
who  made  it  their  profession  to  live  in  grand  style,  that  is  to 
say,  to  do  nothing,  had  undertaken  to  do  aU  ;  and  everything 
remained  undone. 

Once  more,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  were  a  burden  to  the 
land,  the  malediction  of  the  country,  a  gangrene  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  away  ;  that  was  as  clear  as  daylight  to 
everybody. 

The  only  obscure  question  was  that  of  Royalty  ;  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  mere  form,  as  people  have  so  often  repeated,  but  a 
fundamental,  intimate  question,  more  vital  than  any  other  in 
France ;  a  question  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  love  and  religion. 
Kg  people  ever  loved  their  kings  so  dearly. 

The  eyes  of  men,  open  under  Louis  XV.,  shut  again  under 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  question  remained  once  more  in  the  dark. 
The  hope  of  the  people  still  clung  to  royalty  ;  Turgot  hoped, 
Voltaire  hoped,  that  poor  young  king,  so  ill  born  and  bred, 
would  have  desired  to  do  good.  He  struggled,  and  was 
dragged  away.  The  prejudices  of  his  birth  and  education, 
even  his  hereditary  virtues,  hurried  him  to  his  ruin — a  sad 
historical  problem  !  Honest  men  have  excused  him,  and  honest 
men  have  condemned  him.  Duplicity,  mental  reservations,  (but 
little  surprising,  no  doubt,  in  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit  party,) 
such  were  his  faults  ;  and  lastly  his  crime,  which  led  him  to 
death,  his  appeal  to  foreigners.  With  all  that,  let  us  not  forget 
that  he  had  been  sincerely  anti-Austrian  and  anti-English; 
that  he  had  truly,  fervently  desired  to  improve  our  navy  ;  that 
he  had  founded  Cherbourg  at  eighteen  leagues  frotn  Ports- 
month  ;  that  he  helped  to  cut  England  in  two,  and  set  ^xi^  part 
of  England  against  the  otter.     That  tear  which  Cai^^Qt  shed 
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on   signing  liis  death-warrant,  remains  for  him  in  history ; 
History,  and  even  Justice,  in  judging  him,  will  weep. 

Every  day  brings  on  his  punishment.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  me  to  relate  these  things.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  here  that 
the  best  was  the  last — great  lesson  of  Providence  ! — so  that  it 
might  appear  plain  to  all  that  the  evil  was  less  in  the  man  than 
in  the  institution  itself ;  that  it  might  be  more  than  the  condem- , 
nation  of  the  king — the  condemnation  of  ancient  royalty.  That 
religion  is  at  an  end.  Louis  XV.  or  Louis  XVI,,  infamous  or 
honest,  the  god  is  nevertheless  still  a  man  ;  if  he  be  not  so  hy 
vice,  he  is  by  virtue,  by  easy  good  nature.  Human  and  feeble, 
incapable  of  refusing,,  of  resisting,  every  day  sacrificing  the 
people  to  the  courtiers,  and  like  the  God  of  the  priests, 
damning  the  many,  and  saving  his  elect. 

As  we  have  already  said  :  The  religion  of  gracCy  partial  for 
the  elect,  and  the  government  of  grace^  in  the  hands  of 
favourites,  are  perfectly  analogous.  Privileged  mendicity, 
whether  it  be  filthy  and  monastic,  or  gilded,  as  at  Versailles, 
is  ever  mendicity.  Two  paternal  powers :  ecclesiastical  paternity, 
characterised  by  the  -Inquisition ;  and  monarchical  paternity,  by 
the  Red  Book  and  the  Bastille. 


SECTION  vm. 

THE  BED  BOOK. 


When  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  was  regent,  **  tliere  remained," 
says  Cardinal  Retz,  **l)ut  two  little  words  in  the  language :  *  The 
queen  is  so  good  !  '  ^ 

From  that  day  France  declines  in  energy  ;  the  elevation 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  notwithstanding  the  harsh  adminis- 
tration of  Richelieu  had  been  so  remarkable,  subsides  and  dis- 
appears. Wherefore?  Because  the  "  queen  is  good ;  "  she 
loads  with  presents  the  brilliant  crowd  besetting  her  palace  ;  all 
the  provincial  nobility  who  fled  under  Richelieu  return,  demand, 
obtain,  take,  and  pillage  ;  the  least  they  expect  is  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation.  The  peasant  who  has  managed  to 
purchase  a  few  acres  has  the  sole  duty  of  payment ;  he  must 
bear  all — ^he  is  obliged  to  sell  again,  and  once  more  becomes  a 
tenant,  steward,  or  a  poor  domestic. 
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Louis  XIV.  is  severe  at  first ;  no  exemption  from  taxes  ; 
Colbert  cancels  40,000  of  them.  The  comitry  thrives.  But 
Louis  XIV.  grows  good-natm-ed ;  he  is  more  and  more  affected 
by  the  fate  of  the  poor  nobility  ;  everything  is  for  them, — 
grades,  places,  pensions,  even  benefices,  and  Saint- Cyr  for 
noble  young  ladies.  The  nobility  flourishes,  and  France  is  at 
her  last  extremity. 

Louis  XVI.  is  also  severe  at  first,  grumbles,  and  even 
refuses  ;  the  courtiers  jest  bitterly  about  his  incivility  and 
rough  answers  {coups  de  houtoir).  The  reason  is,  he  has  a  bad 
minister — that  inflexible  Turgot :  and,  alas !  the  queen  has  no 
power  yet.  In  1778,  the  king  at  last  yields  ;  the  re-action  of 
nature  acts  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  queen  ;  he  can  no 
longer  refuse  anything,  neither  to  her  nor  to  her  brother.  The 
most  amiable  man  in  France  becomes  comptroller-general ; 
M.  de*  Calonne  uses  as  much  wit  and  grace  to  give,  as  his 
predecessors  had  used  skill  to  elude  and  refuse.  *'  Madam," 
he  would  say  to  the  queen,  '*  if  it  be  possible,  it  is  done  ; 
if  impossible,  it  shall  be  done."  The  queen  purchases 
Saint  Cloud  ;  the  king,  so  parsimonious  till  then,  allows  him- 
self to  be  seduced,  and  buys  Rambouillet.  Vaudreuil,  the 
disinterested  friend  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  will  receive  nothing  ; 
he  sells  to  the  crown,  for  a  million,  his  estates  in  America, 
receives  them  back  and  keeps  them.  Who  can  say  how  many 
estates  and  what  sums  Diane  de  Polignac,  by  cleverly  directing 
Jules  de  Polignac,  managed  to  secure  ?  The  crowned  Rosina, 
having  become  in  course  of  time  Countess  Almaviva,  could 
refuse  nothing  to  Suzanne, — to  the  versatile  charms  of  her 
who  was  Suzanne  or  Cherubino. 

The  Revolution  spoiled  all.  It  roughly  tore  aside  the 
graceful  veil  that  masked  the  public  ruin.  The  veil,  being 
removed,  revealed  the  vessel  of  the  Danaides.  The  monstrous 
affair  of  the  Puy  Paulin  and  Fenestrange,  those  millions 
squandered  (between  a  famine  and  a  bankruptcy),  flung  away 
by  a  silly  woman  into  a  woman's  lap,  far  surpassed  anything 
that  satire  had  exposed.     People  laughed, — with  horror. 

The  inflexible  reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Finances  ac- 
quainted the  assembly  with  a  mystery  unknown  to  everybody  : 
••  In  expenditure,  the  king  is  the  sole  director.'^ 

The  only  standard  of  expenditure  was  the  king's  goodixsAxxt^^ 
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Too  tender-hearted  to  refnse — to  grieye  those  whom  he  saw 
about  him — ^he  found  himself  in  reality  dependent  on  thCTo.  At 
the  slightest  inclination  towards  economj,  thej  were  moodj  and 
sullen.  He  was  oUiged  to  yield.  Sereral  of  them  were  still 
bolder  ;  thej  spoke  out,  loud  and  res<datelj,  and  took  the 
king  to  task.  M.  de  Coignj  (the  queen's  first  or  see(md  lover, 
according  to  dates),  refused  to  submit  to  a  retrenchment  which 
thej  had  proposed  in  one  of  his  enormous  pensicms  ;  a  scene 
ensued,  and  he  got  into  a  passion  with  Louis  XYI.  The  king 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  made  no  answer.  In  the  even- 
ing, he  said  :  **  Indeed,  had  he  beaten  me,  I  should  have 
submitted  to  it.*' 

No  noble  family  in  difficulties,  no  illustrious  mother  marrying 
her  daughter  and  son,  but  draws  money  from  the  king.  **  Those 
great  families  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  glory  of  the  throne,**  &c«  &e.     The  king  signs  with  a 

heavy  heart,  and  copies  into  his  Red  Book  :  To  Madam , 

500,000  francs.  The  lady  carries  the  order  to  the  minister  : 
**  I  have  no  money.  Madam.'*  She  inskts,  threatens ;  she 
may  be  troublesome,  being  in  high  favour  with  the  queen. 
The  minister  ultimately  finds  the  money.  He  will  rather 
postpone,  like  Lom^nie,  the  payment  of  the  small  pensioners  ; 
let  them  starve,  if  they  wiU  ;  or  else,  as  he  did,  he  will  take 
the  charitable  funds  intended  to  repair  the  disasters  of  storms 
and  fire  ;  nay,  even  plunder  the  funds  of  the  hospitals. 

France  is  in  good  hands.  Everything  is  going  on  well.  So 
good-natured  a  king,  such  an  amiable  queen.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is,  that,  independently  of  the  privileged  paupers  at  Ver- 
sailles, there  is  another  class,  no  less  noble,  and  far  more 
numerous,  the  provincial  privileged  paupers,  who  have  nothing, 
receive  nothing,  say  they  ;  they  rend  the  air  with  their  excla^ 
mations.  Those  men,  long  before  the  people,  will  begin  the 
Revolution. 

By-the-bye,  there  is  a  people.  Between  these  paupers  and 
those  paupers,  who  are  all  persons  of  fortune,  we  had  forgotten 
the  people. 

The  people !  Oh  !  that  is  the  business  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue.  Things  are  altered.  Formerly,  financiers  were 
hard-hearted  men.  Now  they  are  all  philanthropists,  kind, 
amiable,  and  magnificent ;  with  one  hand  they  starve,  it  is 
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true ;  but  often  they  nourish  with  the  other.  They  reduce 
thousands  to  beggary,  and  give  alms.  They  build  hospitals, 
and  fill  them. 

"Persepolis,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  stories,  "has 
thirty  kings  of  finance,  who  draw  millions  from  the  people 
and  give  a  little  to  the  king."  Out  of  the  gdbelle*,  for 
instance,  which  brought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
the  Ferme  ghierale  kept  back  sixty,  and  deigned  to  leave  some 
fifty  or  sixty  for  the  king. 

Tax-gathering  was  nothing  but  an  organised  warfare  ;  it 
caused  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  drones  to  oppress 
the  soiL  Those  locusts  devoured, — wasted  everything.  To 
drain  substance  out  of  a  people,  thus  devoured,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  cruel  laws,  terrible  penalties,  the  galleys,  gibbets, 
racks.  The  farming  agents  were  authorised  to  employ  arms  ; 
they  murdered,  and  were  afterwards  judged  by  the  special 
tribunals  of  the  Ferme  gen&rale. 

The  most  shocking  part  of  the  system  was  the  easy  good 
nature  of  the  king  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  On  one 
hand  the  king,  on  the  other  the  thirty  kings  of  the  exchequer, 
gave  away  (or  sold  cheap)  exemptions  from  taxation ;  the  king 
created  nobles ;  the  farmers  created  for  themselves  fictitious 
emploj/isy  who,  under  that  title,  were  exempt.  Thus,  the 
exchequer  was  working  against  itself ;  whilst  it  was  augmenting 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  it  diminished  the  number  of  the  payers  ; 
the  load  weighing  upon  fewer  shoulders,  became  more  and 
more  oppressive. 

The  two  privileged  orders  paid  whatever  they  pleased, — the 
clergy  a  gratuitous  non-collectible  tax  ;  the  nobles  contributed 
for  certain  imposts,  but  according  to  whatever  they  thought 
proper  to  declare,  which  the  treasury-agents  registered  with  a 
bow,  without  either  examination  or  verification.  The  neigh- 
bours had  to  pay  so  much  the  more. 

0,  heaven!  0,  earth  I  0,  justice!  If  it  were  through  con- 
quest, or  by  a  master's  tyranny,  that  the  people  were  perishing, 
they  could  endure  it.  But  they  perish  through  good  nature  ! 
They  would  perhaps  endure  the  hard-heartedness  of  a  Richelieu ; 
but  how  can  they  endure  the    good  nature  of  Lomenie  and 

♦  Duties  on  salt,  &c.,  C.C. 
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Caliimifi,  iUp  lendgrrfaBBrtBcbmBB  of  '&e  &Biu9er&,  gnii  -A^  jki- 

^yw^^Mwmr  of 'tfadB  dSFlDSIS  of  i^l£  ICWtSUUBl 

Snfier  an^  dif  :  lie  it  «o  !  But  to  finSar  Z^  ektHimL,  Id  £e 
idirrai£^  Tnff^  T*nntmmtK — flo  '&Bt  {jprooe  fior  due  s  '^f^tflt  ^mJ 
Tsoh  iar  ^£t»£^  iidier  !      Cfii !  ^lat  ifi  too  Timnh.  too  tsssA  \jv  lailL 

lund-lifaBtfid  men,  wtm  "wi^  'wee^  o^bt  "ibt  -emikB  of  "die  £e««^ 
Haann  (Bmihties  ^ith  too  imudi  ytiMinn),  ^kkoB.  aho  a  iem  tean 
f  w  1^  <*«nki  ^diidi  ^ocMngimd  it. 

Ofliw  joid  soe,  1  ^leaeech  ymi,  ^is  peopfe  l^ii^  ia  die  An  i, 
H^t*  jwmr  JloK.  jomd  ^i^ict*  &be  frinnik,  ^uir  |MitpnK,  ^eir 

«/  AXkpuiib  ^i&t  t^>fT  tnm  iq^m  ^icor  Idi^  wilSkimi^ 
VTKtti  Uitpxi^  is  in  tiua  ioc^ ! 

*^  0  khtg,  ir^iem  I  made  nnr  god,  to  ^nium  I 
ahjir,  Kni  to  ^^Kim  I  prayed  ^<^'en  before  <6od  ImwrfC.  firtu 
wKonu  ia  tbe  ja^^  cf  d«a^  I  implored  for  siiksfiflB  ;  ^im.  mr 
cm}j  hopf'^  yon,  whctm  I  iuive  adomd,     ^dist  3  liBFe  ym  iJbeflL 


SEcnox  IX. 

THE  SJL5T7LLE. 

Tns  n}ii<tnaa5  Qoesnaj,  piijsksui  to  Loios  XT.  ud  to 
Miulame  de  Poosp&doar,  -who  lired  in  tiie  lio>iise  of  die  latter 
at  Veriiailles,  saw  the  king  one  daj  m^  in  saddenir,  and 
felt  akriDed.  Madame  da  Hansset,  the  wmr  Jemume  de 
eharnf/ret  who  has  left  such  curious  memoirs,  inquired  of  hbn 
wbj  he  seemed  so  imeasj.  **  Madam, '^  returned  he,  **  whenerer 
I  itf^  the  king,  I  sar  to  mjs^:  *  There  is  a  man  who  can  cut 
my  hfrad  off/  "     "  Oh  !"  said  she  "  the  king  ntoopoodl" 

The  ]a/lr'»  maid  thus  smnmed  ap,  in  one  w^,  the  guarantees 
o(  the  r/i'/T>arcbr. 

Tfie  kiri^  wn»  Uto  good  to  cot  a  man's  head  off ;  that  was  no 
XtmgfiT  n'^tit^Mfz  to  custom*  But  he  could,  with  on^  word,  send 
hiirj  to  the  Baj$tille,  and  xheT^/orpel  him. 

It  r*muiiji»  to  }>e  decided  wL.jh  is  best-»^-lo  perish  hj  one 
lAow,  or  Uj  wiffer  a  Im^mng  death  for  thirlT  wr  f^vrtj  rears. 

There  were  JKmie  twenty  Bastilles  in  FWnee,  df  which  six 
wlj  (in  177 5 J  contained  thrc^  hundred  pridoners«     At  Paris, 
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in  '79,  there  were  about  thirty  prisons  where  people  might  be 
incarcerated  without  any  sentence.  An  infinite  number  of  con- 
Tents  were  subsidiary  to  these  Bastilles* 

All  these  state-prisons,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were,  like  everything  else^  controlled  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  were,  in  their  hands,  instruments  of  torture  for  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Jansenists^-dens  for  conversion.  A  secrecy 
more  profound  than  that  of  the  leads  and  the  wells  of  Venice, 
the  oblivion  of  the  tomb,  enshrouded  everything.  The  Jesuits 
were  the  confessors  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  many  other  prisons ; 
the  prisoners  who  died  were  buried  under  false  names  in  the 
chnrch  of  the  Jesuits.  Every  mean*  of  terror  was  in  their 
hands,  especially  those  dungeons  whence  the  prisoners  occa- 
sionally came  out  with  their  ears  or  noses  gnawed  away  by  the 
rats.  Not  only  of  terror,  but  of  flattery  also — both  so  potent  with 
female  prisoners.  The  almoner,  to  render  grace  more  effica- 
cious, employed  even  culinary  arguments,  starving,  feeding, 
pampering  the  fair  captive  according  as  she  yielded  or  resisted. 
More  than  one  state-prison  is  mentioned  in  which  the  gaolers 
and  the  Jesuits  paid  alternate  visits  to  the  female  prisoners,  and 
had  children  by  them.     One  preferred  to  strangle  herself. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  went,  from  time  to  time,  to  break- 
fast at  the  Bastille.  That  was  reckoned  as  a  visit, — a  magis- 
terial supervision.  That  magistrate  was  ignorant  of  everything ; 
and  yet  it  was  he  alone  who  gave  an  account  to  the  minister. 
One  family,  one  dynasty,  Chateauneuf,  his  son  La  Vrilliere,  and 
his  grandson  Saint-Florentin  {yr^o  died  in  1777)  possessed,  for 
a  century,  the  department  of  the  state-prisons  and  the  lettres* 
de-cachet.  For  this  dynasty  to  subsist,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
prisoners  ;  when  the  Protestants  were  liberated,  their  places 
were  filled  up  with  the  Jansenists;  next,  they  took  men  of  letters, 
philosophers,  the  Voltaires,  Frerets,  Diderots.  The  minister 
used  to  give  generously  blank  lettres-de-cachet  to  the  intendants, 
the  bishops,  and  people  in  the  adminstration.  Saint-Florentin, 
alone,  gave  away  as  many  as  50,000.  Never  had  man's 
dearest  treasure,  liberty,  been  more  lavishly  squandered. 
These  letters  were  the  object  of  a  profitable  traffic  ;  they  were 
sold  to  fathers  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  sons,  and  given 
to  pretty  women,  who  were  inconvenienced  by  their  husbands. 
This  last  cause  of  imprisonment  was  one  of  the  most  c^uimon. 


i*i«L.-  -:*.-     Id-    in.rrT-s-*     .      : 

i"    ill-    M«B.tiif_ 

1  uu-    111-     oi'fy  ■■HP>T     '      •*~r.*,    T-.-     *.T    :•-   &.'rTAatA2ie&. — 
ui'»L-riiuiii.   ■ruL    :it.»-    :  •  •-  :.    Lt    .■"»'w*S"   .*:•*"'-.  ':    i;:-  Ailxuini^ 

*-f  ■  u*  uijafr*i»-.L    z.\.'-  5-r5c^^  "wyL      V*h-  t'i'v^  sxri".  at  one 

lu.l.. 

-kit  I  a.  t-i  ..V :: !  r.:  ar.  i  .w  r- 1 ;  r .  list  '  N  • . .  T :  w^onic  Tpcnire  m 
u.CiMui.  0-  i:.,  i^iiir-  .  -,.*o::i:ir.i.  r^.^ri?;-..  t.  I;;:;-..  wtiwki  would 
^5'v'Vi  tii.  ii:iij.  :;iru«{:  ::  wr.u.ilht  v.  uvljmi^n:  Sotween  him 
i*:i'  ii^^  ivu«:jtfij'.x  .  t'  u>  fia^  hm.  trtt  Wk  tv  indpnc.  of 
iMiiiuj;.  iufi-<  i>  f,  nuiuht  itynr  hj^rTrft^r.  ii'V  and  dnxh  :  a 
iiifiua>  LfUD^"  i:l,  '.^v  u.-  lYT^Tftnijtf  t  woTt*':  r:CT«re»\r  for 
»»:mi\u.i.,  ^.:  ||.  ,^,.  t.45*,.,j,„>j-  ^-  -,,..  p^Tos  Triihir.  ftml  wirhnm. 
ii  uixie-  liia:  iiir  uul  ut^nii  iw  <*v<*r  nnco-tflir..  The  Irrinc 
^^>nw  lii  jt»iij::tf:  j,iH.r  «i!'-.nir;r  nhrtui  his  faii:iv.  "Bot  mv 
^1"  ■  '1  ii\  ««iiv  i-  iifiic, — 1  mskiif  &  TntsT»k(« — :*e-iiuuTwd. 
^^i«.  i,ii\  o:  m;  i^n.^lli^  uKf  ■  ^if  y,pv  over  romoiPhpr  roe  ?" 
'  '0  *''*^^'^';.  \t\ntr  fiiu..  i«i:t.  *hf^T  wpf-  ihr  7»orsons  who  he- 
i'a\^.-(  tiiv* . '      THu^  :ii»  s*ou.  n:  T.iir  mi^prftinc  n'-tsniior,  *prey 

JiCC. 

Fu'^^utiei  :  0  lerriuiv  T-tcfl  !  TJ*w  a  sonl  sh.-»«ld  7»orish 
auioii^  euuit  :  Hud  iniT  iif  ▼iimn  1%^^*  orofir<si  t>  hie  the 
ri^ii:  IV  11  »t  u;  Iwibt  11  iLt  mind  t     AAlijit  in«x"»'.  «hall  dare 
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inflict,  even  on  the  most  guilty,  this  worst  of  deaths, — ^to  be 
eternally  forgotten  ? 

No,*do  not  believe  it.  Nothing  is  forgotten, — neither  man 
nor  thing.  What  once  has  been,  cannot  be  thus  annihilated. 
The  very  walls  will  not  forget,  the  pavement  will  become  accom- 
plice, and  convey  sounds  and  noises  ;  the  air  will  not  forget ; 
£rom  that  small  skylight,  where  a  poor  girl  is  lowing,  at  the 
Porte  Saint- Antoine,  they  have  seen  and  understood.  Nay» 
the  very  Bastille  itself  will  be  affected.  That  surly  turnkey 
is  still  a  man.  I  see  inscribed  upon  the  walls  the  hymn  of  a 
prisoner  to  the  glory  of  a  gaoler,  his  benefactor. — Poor  benefit  I 
A  shirt  that  he  gave  to  that  Lazarus,  barbarously  abandoned, 
.  devoured  by  vermin  in  his  tomb ! 

Whilst  I  have  been  writing  these  lines,  a  mountain,  a  Bas- 
tille has  been  crushing  my  breast.  Alas !  why  stay  so  long 
talking  of  dilapidated  prisons,  and  wretches  whom  death  has 
delivered  ?  The  world  is 'covered  with  prisons,  from  Spielberg 
to  Siberia,  from  Spandau  to  Mont-St.-Michel.  The  world  is 
a  prison ! 

Vast  silence  of  the  globe,  stifled  groans  and  sobs  from  the 
ever-silent  earth,  I  hear  you  but  too  plainly.  The  captive 
mind,  dumb  among  inferior  animals,  and  musing  in  the  bar- 
barous world  of  Africa  and  Asia,  thinks,  and  suffers  in  our 
Europe  ! 

Where  does  it  speak,  if  not  in  France,  in  spite  of  chains  ?  It 
is  ever  here  that  the  mute  genius  of  the  earth  finds  a  voice, — 
an  organ.     The  world  thinks,  France  speaks. 

And  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that  the  Bastille  of 
France,  the  Bastille  of  Paris  (I  would  rather  say  the  prison  of 
thought),  was,  of  all  other  Bastilles,  execrable,  infamous,  and 
accursed.  From  the  last  century,  Paris  was  already  the  voice 
of  the  globe.  The  earth  spoke  by  the  voice  of  three  men — Vol  - 
taire,  Jean-Jacques,  and  Montesquieu.  That  the  interpreters 
of  the  world  should  behold  unworthy  threats  perpetually  sus- 
pended over  them,  that  the  narrow  issue  through  which  the 
agony  of  mankind  could  breathe  its  sighs,  should  ever  be  shut 
up,  was  beyond  human  endurance. 

Our  fathers  shivered  that  Bastille  to  pieces,  tore  away  its 
stones  with  their  bleeding  hands,  and  flung  them  afar.  After- 
wards, they  seized  them  again  ;  and,  having  hewn  them  into 
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a  different  farm,  in  order  lhax  tfaej  miglit  ke 
foot  by  the  people  for  ever,  boilt  with  tbam  Ac  Hr'iigf  gf  J 
lation! 

I  V  All  other  prisoM  hftd  become  wve  sereiU;  bofti 
I  hAd  become  more  cmeL  Prom  reigii  to  Teigiit  tkqr  <~ 
what  the  gaolers  would  loag^wgij  tem, — die  liheilieo  cf  Ae 
Bastille.  The  windows  were  waUed  vp  one  mftor  ■■otIiiT,  sdI 
other  bars  were  added.  Dming  Ae  raiga  of  Lodb  XTL,  tlie 
use  of  the  garden  and  the  walk  on  ike  towvrs  von  pobilatod. 

About  this  period  two  cireaiiiitaiiees  oceaEred  wfacb  adied 
to  the  geno^  indignation, — lingnet^s  meBioin»  vkieh  nade 
people  acquainted  with  the  ignoble  and  ferocioaa  iiiwinr;  and, 
what  was  more  decisive,  the  unwritten,  u^raied  cooe  of  La- 
tode :  whispered  mjctmooslj,  and  trannifilei  fras  JDonth 
to  mouth,  its  effect  was  only  rendered  more  temUa. 

For  mj  part,  I  must  acknowledge  the  eilnilr  agsanaiig 
efSeci  which  the  prisoner's  letters  produced  on  mat.    Tfcoogh  a 
MTocn  enemj  to  barbarous  fictions  about  1 1  mloitiag  ponifrb 
tfiffnU,  I  found  myself  praying  to  God  to  constniet  a  kdl  fa' 
iyrafitA. 

Ah !  M.  de  Sartines,  Ah!  Madame  de  Fvmpm^mr,  haw 
k^av^y  U  jfMT  burden  I  How  plainly  do  we  pereem,  by  ^Mt 
kUry^«  Law,  harin^  once  embraced  injostioe,  we  go  on  firooibad 
V.  V6y>.^ ;  how  terror,  descending  from  the  tyrant  to  tim  ilne» 
]?>.niunui  ac;%m  omti^  fordUy  to  torment  the  tyrant.  Having 
<M\i«A  '£A^  tikM  BiaA  a  prisoner  witboat  jodgaMnd,  he  some 
ru«!:i'.ua*  iuiiti,  MuLkanA  iU  Pompodoor  and  IL  de  Sartines  are 
Aiuii^i  Oil/  oiufli  liua  einpcxre  £ftr  erer,  and  seal  vnst  him  mtA  an 
iVivmui  «kaak  citit  ibt£l  ii  liWnce. 

ibmr^iucrtitauuitt  int..  Tbast  sione  is  ever  festleas ;  and  a  Ivr, 
iMrrjtiU;  (vmtjt.— «  «tii()bnriiiM  U*A — is  ever  ariaui^.  In  'SI* 
.^ufiiuM-  jtKiifr.  ijtu  <iiHiMi  tdbetu, — in  *S4«  tW  kinsc  binarrTir*^-^ 
luv  .h..— til.  '!<?,.  :;ji«  jHnoitt  (ummt  aiL  *»  *EL  *wi  dbi' IkaJdkr  by 

<ti5  tSairituof^. 

Jur  iui:  'tfoitluofni'  «df  nrv^vinm^  od  w  6af9«»»£  fJkMk  HJMSi^'Ibli^ 

ill  tlmt  pmuiKn  (MniiiiiiUj  u  iiuntu^,.  onmiiiifc  oum,  WbM|i>  ^iHJliilij:!: 
«oukl  auUiui;,  wiUtm  viiiih  4umk  aihf  iwiw  wttitl^.  w^i^^ith  aMii^h 
dnil;oud«att^'  won-  iiwrnoiUii..    ^  ItHilk  dii'imm,  i4*a)4ti4|-MuHU^ 

^iu(tfit«i)OB(to>wuiii<0ttLulit4iu]n  gBWiniiLttolkiiHtb.XiUM!^^^ 
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Chareziton,  and  hatlj  tike  horrors  of  JBietoe»  wherein  any  otiber 
iraald  have  penthed. 

What  makes  the  aoeusation  heavj,  ovenrhehaing,  and  iridi* 
out  appeal,  is,  that  this  man,  good  or  had,  after  eseapisg  twiee, 
twice  anrreiidered  himsdf  hy  his  own  aets.  Onoe,  ^wn  his 
hiding-^aee,  he  wrote  to  Madame  de  Pon^adour,  aavi  ebe 
caused  him  to  he  seized  again  !  The  second  time,  he  goea  to 
VersaiUes,  wishes  to  speak  to  the  king,  reaches  his  ante- 
diamher,  and  she  m?ders  him  again  to  be  seized.  What !  In 
not  even  the  king's  apartment  a  sacred  asylum  ? 

I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  say  that  in  the  feeble,  effemi- 
nate, declining  society  of  that  period,  there  vreie  a  great  many 
pinlanthropists, — ^minist^*8,  magistrates,  and  great  lords,  to 
mourn  over  the  adventure;  hut  not  one  stirred.  Malesherbes 
wept,  and  so  did  Oeurgues,  and  Lamoigmm,  a&d  £dian, — ^they 
aii  wept  bitteriy. 

He  was  lying  upon  Ins  dun^bdll  at  Biotoe,  literally  deroured 
by  Termin,  lodged  und^  ground,  and  often  howling  with  himger. 
He  had  addressed  one  more  memorial  to  some  philanthropist  or 
other,  by  means  of  a  drunken  turnkey.  The  latter  luckUy  lost 
it,  and  a  w/Moan  picked  it  up.  She  read  it,  and  shuddered  ; 
she  did  not  weep,  but  acted  instantly. 

Madame  Legros  was  a  poor  mercer  who  lired  by  her  work, — 
by  sewing  in  her  shop  ;  her  husband  was  a  private  teacher  of 
I^tin.  She  did  not  fear  to  embark  in  that  terrible  undertaking. 
She  saw  with  her  firm  good  sense  what  oth^'s  did  not,  or 
would  not,  see  :  that  the  wretched  man  was  not  mad,  but  the 
victim  of  a  frightful  necessity,  by  which  the  government  was 
obliged  to  conceal  and  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  its  old  trans- 
gressions. She  saw  it,  and  was  neither  discouraged  nor  afraid. 
No  heroism  was  ever  more  complete  :  she  had  Sie  courage  to 
undertake ;  the  energy  to  persevere  ;  and  the  obstinacy  to 
sacrifice  every  day  and  every  hour  ;  the  courage  to  despise  the 
threats,  the  sagacity,  and  saintly  plots  of  every  kind  in  order 
to  dude  and  foil  the  calumny  of  the  tyrants. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  she  persevered  in  her  endeavours 
with  an  unheard-of  obstinacy  ;  employing  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice  and  equity  that  singular  eagerness  peculiar  to  ikee 
huntsman  or  the  gamester,  and  to  which  we  s^om  resort  bixt 
£nr  the  gratification  of  our  evil  passions. 

f2 
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^  AH  kinds  of  uusfortunes  beset  her ;  but  she  wlQ  not 
givo  up  the  cause.  Her  father  dies  ;  then  her  mother ;  she 
loaea  her  little  business,  is  blamed  bj  her  relations,  naj, 
aubjooted  to  villanous  suspicion.  They  tax  her  with  being 
the  mistress  of  that  prisoner  in  whom  she  is  so  much  interested. 
The  mistress  of  that  spectre,  that  corpse,  deroured  with  filth 
and  vermin ! 

The  temptation  of  temptations,  are  these  complaints,  these 
Ul^ust  suspicions  about  lum  for  whom  she  is  dying  and  sacri- 
ficing herself ! 

Oh  !  It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  that  poor  woman,  so  ill- 
dressed,  begging  from  door  to  door,  courting  the  yalets  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  mansions,  pleading  her  cause  before 
grandees,  and  demanding  their  assi^ance. 

The  police  are  furious  and  indignant.  Madame  Legros  may 
be  kidnapped,  shut  up,  lost  for  ever ;  everybody  gires  her 
warning.  The  lieutenant  of  police  sends  for  her,  and  threatens 
her  ;  he  finds  her  firm  and  unalterable  ;  it  is  she  who  makes 
him  tremble. 

Happily,  they  manage  to  get  her  the  protection  of  Madame 
Duchesne,  a  femmt  de  chamhre  to  the  princesses.  She  sets 
out  for  Versailles,  on  foot,  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  she  was 
in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  protectress  was 
absent ;  she  runs  after  her,  sprains  her  foot,  but  still  runs  on. 
Madame  Duchesne  sheds  many  tears,  but  alas  !  what  can  she 
do  ?  One  femme  de  chamhre  against  two  or  three  ministers  ; — 
it  is  a  difficult  game  !  She  was  holding  the  memorial,  when  an 
ahhi  of  the  court,  who  happened  to  be  present,  tore  it  out  of 
her  hands,  telling  her  that  it  was  aU  about  a  miserable  mad- 
man, and  that  she  must  not  interfere. 

Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  freeze  the  heart  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  matter. 
If  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  they  joked  her,  all  was  over. 

There  was  hardly  a  better  man  in  France  than  the  king. 
At  length  they  applied  to  him.  Cardinal  de  Rohan  (a 
debauchee,  but  charitable  after  all)  spoke  three  times  to 
Louis  XVI.,  who  thrice  refused  to  interfere.  Louis  XVI.  was 
too  good  not  to  believe  M.  de  Sartines.  He  was  no  longer  in 
power,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  dishonouring  him,  and 
handing  him  over  to  his  enemies.     Setting  Sartines  out  of  the 
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question,  we  must  saj  that  Louis  XYL  was  fond  of  the 
Bastille,  and  would  not  wrong  it,  or  injure  its  reputation. 

The  king  was  very  humane.  He  had  suppressed  the  deep 
dmigeons  of  the  Ch^telet,  done  away  with  Yincennes  and 
created  La  Force  to  receire  prisoners  for  deht,  to  separate 
them  from  criminals. 

But  the  Bastille  !  the  Bastille !  That  was  an  old  serrant 
not  to  he  lightly  ill-treated  hy  the  ancient  monarchy.  It  was  a 
mystery  of  terror,  what  Tacitus  calls,  "  Instrumentum  regni. " 

When  the  count  d'Artois  and  the  Queen,  wishing  to  have 
Figaro  played,  read  it  to  him,  he  merely  ohserred,  as  an  un- 
answerahle  ohjection,  '<  Then  must  the  Bastille  be  suppressed  ?  " 

When  the  Revolution  of  Paris  took  place,  in  July  '89,  the 
king,  indifferent  enough,  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  matter. 
But  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Parisian  municipality  had 
ordered  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille,  he  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  to  the  heart ;  **  Oh!  "  said  he,  "  this  is  awful  I" 

He  was  unable,  in  1781,  to  listen  to  a  request  that  com- 
promised the  Bastille.  He  rejected  also  the  one  which  Rohan 
presented  to  him  in  favour  of  Latude.  But  noble  ladies  insisted. 
He  then  made  a  conscientious  study  of  the  business,  read  all 
the  papers  ;  they  were  fewj  save  those  of  the  police  and  people 
interested  iif  keeping  the\ictim  in  prison  until  death.  At 
length  he  decided  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  that  he 
could  never  restore  him  to  liberty. 

Never  !  Any  other  person  would  have  stopped  there.  Well 
then,  what  is  not  done  by  the  king  shall  be  done  in  spite  of 
him.  Madame  Legros  persists.  She  is  well  received  by  the 
Conde  family,  .ever  discontented  and  grumbling  ;  Virelcomed 
by  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  kind-hearted  spouse, 
the  daughter  of  the  good  Penthievre  ;  and  hailed  by  the 
philosophers,  by  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Dupaty,  by  Villette,  Voltaire's 
quasi  son-in-law,  <fcc.  (kc. 

The  public  voice  murmurs  louder  and  louder,  like  a  fiood,  or 
the  waves  of  the  rising  tide.  Necker  had  dismissed  Sartines  ; 
his  friend  and  successor,  Lenoir,  had  also  fallen  in  his  turn. 
Perseverance  will  presently  be  crowned.  Latude  is  obstinately 
bent  on  living,  and  Madame  Legros  as  obstinately  bent  on 
delivering  Latude. 


^^^t/tiK  Ww  4iMNt  J^MC  ^i&iiiL  Miw  :^^— JL  i«^  ^apv^  icm 
^gfjAftr  ;lt$M.— nr^r  »M  I  "Wfe  soil  liiimr^— «>}Qi:  ^flur 
WU»  Awl  *r«*r  «rtw? 


llie  «ft^  MWveil  lA  iL  Yvt  hmm.  MffBiWrnr,  ;«•  see  it ; 
vbie«  4A  its  ^>i><*  T(»  3«^  i<  1*^  mm\.* 

««A]m!  k  b  ail  wrer/'  sui  Maliif,m  17^;  "we  baTe 
fiJBeft  too  kv ;  nonb  kaie  Wewie  t4w  depraved.  Xerer, 
«Ai!  never  BOW  win  tlieBevQliitm^pear!'' 

O  je  (^  fittle  fiutk,  da  joaaoisee  Ibai  as  long  as  it  re- 
Baiaed  among  too,  ]Jiilo6oplia«,  oraton ,  foplibu,  it  eoold  do 
BOlhiiig  ?  CM  be  piaiaed,  now  ii  ia  erenrwfaere,  amoag  tlie 
people  and  in  womeiL — ^Here  la  ose  wlio,  bj  her  penerering, 
unconquerable  wiD,  bonla  open  the  priaoos  of  State ;  a^e 
■  has  taken  the  Baatille  beforehand. — The  daj  when  liberty — 
reaaon,  emergea  from  argomeiita,  and  deseenda  into  nature, 
into  the  heart  (and  the  heart  of  hearta  b  woman),  all  ia  orer. 
Brery thing  artifieiftl   ia  deatrojed« — 0    Bonaseati,   now   we 

*  lAtfi4«*i  gilnifnible  letten  m  ttitl  miptiblulied,  sare  the  few  qmited  \rf 
flort*     Hmt/  XidM\»  but  too  well  the  vain  polemics  of  1787. 
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vndeniaiid  tbee ;  thou  was  tnilj  ri^  in  saying,  '^  Relurn  to 


A  woman  is  %liting  at  the  Bastille.  Women  gain  tibe  5di 
of  October.  As  early  as  Fehmary  '89,  I  read  with  emotion 
the  cowageous  letter  of  the  women  and  girls  of  Angers: 
"  Having  read  the  decrees  of  the  male  portion  of  our  youthful 
community  (messieurs  de  la  jeunesse),  we  declare  that  we  will 
join  the  nation ,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  care  of  the  baggage 
and  provisions,  and  such  consolations  and  services  as  may  de- 
pend on  us  ;  we  wiU  perish  rather  than  abandon  our  husbands, 
lovers,  sons,  and  brothers." 

0  France,  you  are  saved !  0  world,  you  are  saved  ! — 
Again  do  I  behold  in  the  heavens  my  youthful  star  in  which  I 
80  long  placed  my  hope, — ^the  star  of  Joan  of  Arc.  What 
matters,  if  the  maid,  changing  her  sex,  has  become  a  youth, 
Hoche,  Marceau,  Joubert,  or  Kleber  ! 

Grand  period,  sublime  moment,  when  the  most  warlike  of 
men  are  nevertheless  the  harbingers  of  peace  !  When  Right, 
so  long  wept  for,  is  found  at  the  end  of  ages  ;  when  Grace,  in 
whose  name  Tyranny  had  crushed  us,  is  found  to  be  consonant, 
identical  with  Justice. 

What  is  the  ancient  regime,  the  king  and  the  priest  in  the 
old  monarchy  ?     Tyranny,  in  the  name  of  Grace. 

What  is  the  Revolution  ?  The  re-action  of  equity,  the  tardy 
advent  of  Eternal  Justice. 

0  Justice,  my  mother !  Right,  my  father !  ye  who  are  but 
one  with  God ! 

Whom  else  should  I  invoke,  I,  one  of  the  crowd,  one  of 
those  ten  millions  of  men,  who  would  never  have  existed,  but 
for  our  Revolution. 

0  Justice,  pardon  me  !  I  believed  you  were  austere  and 
hard-hearted,  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  you  were  identical 
with  Love  and  Grace.  And  that  is  why  I  have  been  no  enthu- 
siast of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  ever  repeated  the  word 
Love  without  performing  the  offices  of  Love. 

But  now,  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  with  all  the  ardour 
of  my  heart,  I  humbly  crave  forgiveness,  0  heavenly  Justice 
of  God. 

For  thou  art  truly  Love,  and  identical  with  Grace. 

And  as  thou  art  Justice,  thou  wilt  support  me  in  ttis  book. 


.".»«*«»  UfiV  -BlSl. 


BOOK  I. 

APEIL  TO  JULY,  1789. 


^,  CHAPTER  I. 

ELECTIONS  OF  1789. 

The  whole  People  called  to  choose  the  Electors,  and  send  in  their  Complaints 
and  Requests. — The  Ministry  had  relied  on  the  Incapacity  of  the  People. 
^-Certainty  of  the  Popular  Instinct ;  Firmness  of  the  People  ;  their 
Unanimity. — The  Convocation  of  the  States,  and  the  Elections  of  Paris 
delayed. — First  Act  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation. — The  Electors 
troubled  by  a  Riot. — The  R^veillon  Riot  and  the  Persons  interested  in 
it. — The  Elections  completed. — (January  to  April,  1789.) 

The  conYOcation  of   the   States-General^  in  1789,  is  the  true 
era  of  the  birth  of  the  people.     It  called  the  whole  nation  to^^e* 

They  could  at  least  write  their  complaints,  their  wishes,  and 
choose  the  electors. 

Small  republican  states  had  already  admitted  all  their  mem- 
bers to  a  participation  of  political  rights  ;  but  never  had  a  great 
kingdom, — an  empire  like  France.  The  thing  was  new,  not 
only  in  French  annals,  but  even  in  those  of  the  world. 

Accordingly,  when,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
these  words  were  heard  :    All  shall  assemble  to  elect.*   all 

•  See  theActes  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Moniteur.  Thetax-pat/ers  of  more 
ihan  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  to  choose  the  electors,  who  were  to  name 
the  deputies,  and  concur  in  the  drawing-up  of  the  retv/ma.  As  taxation 
affected  everybody,  at  least  by  poll-tox,  the  whole  of  the  population,  excei^tiw^ 
servants,  was  thus  called  upon. 
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0hall  send  in  their  complaints,  there  was  an  immense,  pro- 
found conmiotion,  like  an  earthquake ;  the  mass  felt  the  shock 
even  in  ohscure  and  mute  regions,  where  movement  would  have 
l^ecn  least  expected. 

AU  the  tatcns  elected,  and  not  the  ^^  towns  only,  as  in  the 
ancient  SUtes-Genend ;  country  districts  also  elected,  and  not 
the  towns  alone. 

It  is  affirmed  that  ^ye  millions  of  men  took  part  in  the 
election. 

Grand,  strange,  surprising  scene !  To  see  a  whole  people 
emerging,  at  once,  from  nonentity  to  existence,  who,  till  then 
silent,  suddenly  found  a  voice. 


^ai 


of  equality  was  addressed  tn^  pr^piim]^"" 
privUgionslY  unequal,  not  only  hv  position,  but^hv  worshm/Dy 
their  moral  state  and  ideas.  How  would  tha<)»  people  j|Aer  ? 
That  was  a  great  question.  The  exchequef  on  <^^side, 
feudality  on  the  other,*  seemed  striving  to  brutalise  them  under 
the  weight  of  miseries.  Royalty  had  deprived  them  of  their 
municipal  rights, — of  that  education  which  they  derived  from 
bvsioeas  evmeeted  with  the  commune.  The  deigy,  the  teachers 
thnist  iTOB  them,  had  not  taught  them  for  a  long  time  past. 
They  seemed  to  have  done  everything  to  render  them  dull, 
dumb,  speechless,  and  senseless,  and  then  they  said  to  them, 
"Arise  now,  walk,  and  speak!" 

They  had  relied,  too  much  relied,  upon  that  incapacity ; 
Mherwise  they  would  never  havo  ventured  to  make  this  grand 
iftove.  The  first  who  pronounced  the  name  of  the  States-General, 
jlJmnAfitu  whiflh  demanded  them— tbft  mi^is^tPra  ^lin 
them, — Neoker  who  convoked  them, — all,  believed 
I  ineapihle  of  takiny  opt  serious  part  therein^Aev 
rh^  ^  *^^*  aftUimf^  fi^TIVT)Cfttifm.,l>ljfc  giuiWWSess 

Spitan  ^^  privileged clasflflfl^  Thec5nrt7%liich>as 

ffl^  |Mriviloge  of  privileges,  tlie  abuse  of  abuses,  had  no 
Hnake  war  on  them.     It  merely  hoped,  by  the  forced 
lllkn*  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  to  fill  the  public  coffers, 
pk  they  filled  their  own. 
vkat  md  the  queen  desire  f    Given  up  to  parvenus, 

i^mrMakn  )•  noi  Ul^mnpk^fx),  Foudnlity  vmrerj  oppreasive  in 
immX  llwm  PVWt  h^9^  wtlrely  in  the  luuoda  of  inteBdants,  attor- 
^MU<»  m^  (lu'iua  hAil  vUtiugoU,— nothing  moro. 
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kiBipocmed  hf  ^e  nolnKij,  graduaSj  despised,  and  alose^  idier 
wanted  to  have  a  slight  revenge  on  those  revilers,  to  intimidate 
&€m,  and  oUig«  fhim  to  rally  round  the  king.  She  saw  her 
brother  Joseph  attempting,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  oppose  the 
SDM^kr  towns  to  the  larger,  to  the  prelates  and  grandees.* 
That  example,  donbtless,  rendered  her  less  adverse  to  Necker*a 
ideas ;  she  consented  to  give  to  the  Tiers  (or  Third  Estate)  as 
muDj  deputies  as  the  nobiUtj  and  clergy  had  together. 

And  what  did  Necker  desire?  Two  things  at  once, — ^to 
pretend  much  and  do  little. 

For  ostentation,  for  glory, — ^to  be  celebrated  and  extdled  by 
the  saloons  and  the  immense  body  of  the  public,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  double  generously  the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate. 

I]^|ality,  they  wanted  to  be  generous  at  a  cheap  rate,  f 
The  jHki  Estate,  more  or  less  numerous,  would  neyer  be  any- 
thing out  one  of  three  orders, — ^would  have  but  one  vote 
against  two ;  Necker  reckoned  surely  on  maintaining  the  voting 
hj  orders,  which  had  so  often  before  paralysed  the  ancient 
States-General.  The  Third  Estate,  moreover,  had  at  all  times 
been  very  modest,  very  respectful,  too  well-bred  to  wish  to  be 
represented  by  men  of  its  own  class.  It  had  often  named 
n(A)Ies  for  deputies,  mostly  newly-created  nobles,  parliament 
people  and  others,  who  prided  themselves  on  voting  with  the 

•  See,  for  the  revolution  in  Brabant,  so  different  from  ours,  the  documents 
collected  by  Gachard  (1834),  Gerard  (1843),  and  the  histories  by  Gross- 
Hofficger  (1837),  Borgnet  (1844),  and  Ramshom  (1845).  That  revolution 
of  ahbes,  of  which  the  Capuchin-friars  "were  the  terrorists,  deceived  everybody 
here||in  France),  both  the  court  and  our  Jacobins.  Dumouriez  alone  com- 
prel^B^L  and  said,  that  it  was  primitively  the  work  of  the  powerful  abbes  of 
tbe  I^Mnands.  M.  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  believed 
at  first,  and  donbtless  made  Marie- Antoinette  believe,  that  in  France,  as  in 
Belgium,  the  peril  was  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy.  Hence,  many  false 
steps. 

j*  For  all  thia,  one  must  see  Necker^s  curious  confessions,  his  pleading  tor 
the  Third  Estate.  {(Emres,  vi.,  419,  443,  &c.)  Therein,  as  in  all  his 
works,  one  always  perceives  ihp  foreigner  anything  but  esteemed  in  France,  a 
clerk  ever  clerk-like,  who  stands  bowing  before  the  nobility, — a  Protestant 
who  wants  to  find  grace  with  the  clergy.  To  reassure  the  privileged  classes 
about  the  poor  Third  Estate,  he  presents  it  to  them  feeble,  timid,  and  subser- 
vient ;  be  seems  to  be  telegraphing  secretly  with  them.  He,  moreover,  gives 
them  to  ondeistand  that  hig  cHent  is  an  easy  sort  of  person, — easily  ^uped. 
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lKrf»lliir,  ftgiinft  the  iatereste  cf  die  Tliird  EsUte  whidi  had 
muneotheoL 

A  ftTAOge  ciieamstiiiee,  hot  a  proof  that  thej  had  no  real 
iotefJtioD, — that  ther  mcrelj  wanted  bj  this  grand  phantasma- 
goria, to  orerDome  the  seMshness  of  the  prinleged  classes,  and 
open  ihar  pimes^  is,  that  in  these  States,  called  against  them, 
l£ej  iDaasgcd  Dcnertheless  to  secnie  them  a  predominant 
idloeDre.*     The  popolar  aasemUies  were  to  elect  bj  acclama- 
t»  {'  ioMOt  fwur.     ThcT  did  not  siq^pose  that  inferior  people, 
in  soc^  a  BNMie  of  eleedoii,  in  presence  of  the  nobles  and 
notaUes;.  w«iikl  possess  sidBcieiit  firmness  to  oppose  them, — 
taumA  asnnuM^  t»  prosKWDce  other  names  than  those  which 
iwiY  £ffaMd  t^  thwL 

In  csllhu:  ^  pocfilc  of  the  coontrr,  of  the  villages,  to  the 

<;kvti^(rk  X<<l:cr«  no  doabt^  expected  to  do  something  very 

l^fOiiicftl :  in  mfortion  as  the  d<»iocratical  spirit  was 'aroused 

in  T^M'  t^wns^   in  sock  proportion  the  country-places  were 

TftfJ»«>«>^  Vt  the  iioblcs  and  the  dw^y, — the  possessors  of  two 

Thir^  Af  ti«^  lands;*     ]init)oii$  of  men  arrived  thus  at  elec- 

» wm.  ^•)k^  ^"T'Tt^  d<^f«Ki<«t  on  the  privil^ed  classes,  as  tenants, 

<»«V^-*f/«rjN  Jt-^",^  or  w)k>  indirectly  wtouki  be  influenced,  or  inti- 

YftN^t^Ni  ^v  t)5<*ir  ajev^ntss   stewards,  attorneys,  and  men  of 

W5TNVSS.     \<vV<sr  V»<»w^  fK>tti  tho  cjcperience  of  Switzerland 

♦Y*^  tK"^  hi^'.'r^-  ^-^f  tho  p<^^*  c*nt\>n^  that  universal  sufirage  may 

>v\  >h;<^  x\^^i>^k^n  v\N»H^itkM^*x  th*  stay  of  the  aristocracy.     Tho 

^^^w>*),"v^  >N  )^>n^\  W  \>^*wtultx\U  ^^  c\«tti^Hely  adopted  this  idea, 

l^^<  1  W^v  >N  ^^whfsl  K>  wakv*  ^''xvtt  th<4r  servants  electors.    Necker 

^>^^\x  v^"^  xSN^^»<^t  K^  xtx  a*  iWft  the  ic^'ctioa  would  have  fallen 

W^N  ^vvt^^t  ^^NNNiX'^^i  aU  tlvMr  <vu<'uiations.t  This  people, 
^W«i^^  >hMW  ^m^vWMfVtt  *lwxni>d  a  vwv  sure  instinct.  When 
^^\  >h>^^V  xH^lKsi  h'k  W\HJ\^tt  {MhI  wlfKMrttt<?d  of  their  rights,  it  was 

*  W  W^NaV.^  v^\^  v^yw  ^vs^M>5  <^xv»«t>^^ ;  l*t*  Thcv  were  not  sub- 
|mi>M  V^  nW  ^V^"^  yW*^V^^  yN«f'  \^^^i^  i  iW^v  tfW^hf^  ih«r  denudrs  in  a  direct 
liiiMW*.  A^^-  VV  NW>^  Vt^-^v  ^  <rJks*>«vMW.  w^  tt^^t  rt*  iioMr9  tpfto  had  fiefs 
^|)JS^Vv\\\  -»*  SVS  VW  *V>>^^I  'M^^f*  I  <W  wt^viiWipp  w»  ^  more  odious  still,  u 
^l|l|^  vA'r^^  ^  *  XhW^^  ^'^^'^w^lil^  «»  wj^w  J  tlw  pretvnsions  were  tho 

i  \Vi\  Ssv>»^HW  vH^W^<WWk^  IV  \^  <^^mf9^  fe  the  convocation  of 
V»nAs  VK*V  V.^  vWi  W^  'kWV^  ^W  WWWM'  ^tW  iwh*MH»t»  of  the  best-known 
H^^  ^  V^^  ^W**W\v  ^1  W  v#w^v^»  |?w<*  IW  nwiihvr  of  the  dectora,  &.c 
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found  that  little  remained  to  be  taught  them.  In  that  prodi- 
gious movement  of  five  or  six  millions  of  men,  there  was  some 
sort  of  hesitation,  through  their  ignorance  of  forms,  and  espe- 
ciallj,  because  the  majority  knew  not  how  to  read.  But  they 
knew  how  to  speak  ;  they  knew  how,  in  presence  of  their  lords, 
without  infringing  upon  their  respectful  habits,  or  laying  aside 
their  humble  demeanour,  to  select  worthy  electors,  who  all 
nominated  safe  and  certain  deputies. 

Thft^/liDiasin^  r^f  f,h^  country  districts  to  election  had  the 
unexpected  result  of  placing  even  among  the  deputies  of  the 
privileged  orders  a  numerous  democracy,  of  whom  they  had 
never  thought,  two  hundred  curSs  and  more,  very  hostile  to 
their  bishops.  In  Brittany,  and  in  the  South,  the  peasant  wil- 
lingly nominated  his  curej  who,  moreover,  alone  knowing  how 
to  write,  received  the  votes,  and  directed  all  the  election.* 

The  people  of  the  towns,  rather  better  prepared,  having 
been  somewhat  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
evinced  an  admirable  eagerness,  a  lively  consciousness  of  their 
rights.  This  appeared  plain  at  the  elections,  by  the  rapidity, 
the  certainty  with  which  crowds  of  inexperienced  men  took 
this  their  first  political  step.  It  appeared  endent  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  memorials  [cakiers)  in  which  they  recorded  their 
complaints, — an  unexpected,  powerful  combination,  which  im- 
parted irresistible  strength  to  the  will  of  the  people.  How 
long  had  those  complaints  existed  in  every  heart !  It  was  but 
too  easy  to  write  them.  Many  a  memorial  of  our  districts, 
containing  almost  a  code,  was  begun  at  midnight,  and  finished 
at  three  in  the  morning,  f 

A  movement  so  vast,  so  varied,  so  wholly  unprepared,  and 
yet  so  unanimous,  is  most  wonderful !  All  took  part  in  it, 
and  (except  an  insignificant  number)  they  all  desired  the 
same  thing.  J 

Unanimous !     There  was  a  complete  and  unreserved  con- ! 
cord,  a  perfectly  simple  state  of  things, — the  nation  on  one 
side  and  privilege  on  the  other.     Yet,  there  was  no  possible 

*  HoTrever,  in  several  communes ,  sworn  scriveners  "were  appointed  to 
write  down  the  votes. — Duchatellicr,  La  Revolution  en  JBretagne,  i.,  281. 

+  Metnoirea  de  Bailly,  i ,  12. 

%  The  same  thing  in  eveiy  essential  point.  To  which  every  corporation 
aud  eveiy  town  added  something  special. 
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^istiDctkm  then  in  the  nation  between  the  pe(^le  and  th^ 
citizens  ;*  only  one  dislincticm  a^>eared, — the  instructed  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  educated  alone  spoke  and  wrote  ;  but  Ihej 
wrote  the  thoughts  of  all.  They  drew  up  into  a  £Mnnula  th« 
general  demands  ;  and  thej  were  the  denumds  of  ihe  mute 
masses  as  much  as»  and  more  than  their  own. 

Oh !  who  would  not  be  touched  by  the  remembrance  of  that 
unrivalled  moment,  when  we  started  into  life  ?  It  was  short- 
lived ;  but  it  remains  for  us  the  ideal  whereunto  we  shall  ever 
t^id,  the  hope  of  the  future  !  0  sublime  Concord,  in  which 
the  rising  liberties  of  classes,  subsequently  in  o^ositioQ,  em- 
braced so  tenderiy,  like  brolhers  in  the  cradle, — shall  we  Berer 
more  see  thee  return  upon  our  earth  ? 

This  union  of  the  different  classes,  this  grand  appearance  of 
the  people  in  Iheir  fonnidable  unity,  struck  terror  to  the  court 
which  used  erery  effort  with  the  king  to  prevail  on  him  to 
break  his  word.  The  Polignac  faction  had  contrived,  in  order 
to  place  him  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  to  get  tiie  princes 
to  write  and  sign  an  audacious  letter  in  which  they  menaced 
the  king,  assumed  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  privileged  classes, 
spoke  of  refusing  taxes,  of  divisions,  almost  of  civil  war. 

And  yet,  how  could  the  king  ehide  ihe  States  ?  Eecom- 
mended  by  the  Court  of  Aides,  demanded  by  the  Parliaments, 
and  by  the  Notables,  promised  by  Brienne,  and  again  by  Necker, 
they  were  at  length  to  open  on  the  27th  of  April.  They  were 
further  prorogued  till  the  4th  of  May.  A  p«Uous  delay  !  To 
so  many  voices  then  arising  another  was  added,  alas !  one 
often  heard  in  the  eighteenth  century, — ike  v&ice^ihe  earth — 
the  desolate,  sterile  earth  refusing  food  to  man  !  The  winter 
had  been  terrible  ;  the  summer  was  dry  and  gave  nothing : 
and  famine  began.  The  bakers  being  uneasy,  and  always  in 
peril  before  the  starving  riotous  crowd,  themselves  denounced 
companies  who  were  monopolising  the  com*.  Only  one  thing 
restrained  the  people,  and  made  them  fast  patiently  and  wait, 
— their  hope  in  the  States-General.     A  vague  hope ;  but  it 

*  It  was  a  vital  error  of  the  authors  of  tbo  Histoire  ParUm^iUaire^  to 
mark  this  distinction  at  that  important  moment  when  nobody  saw  it.  It  will 
come  but  too  soon  ;  we  must  wait.  Thus  to  be  bUnd  to  the  real  conse- 
quence of  facts,  and  to  drag  them  forcibly  forward  before  their  time  by  a  sort 
of  systematic  pre-arrangement,  is  precisely  contracy  to  history. 
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sappmrted  them ;  the  forthcoming  aseemhl j  was  a  Mestiidi ;  it 
had  obIj  to  speak,  and  the  stones  were  to  change  into  hread. 

The  Sections,  so  long  ddajed,  were  still  kmger  poa^oned 
at  Paris.  They  were  not  conyoked  till  the  ere  of  the  assembling 
of  the  States.  It  was  hoped  that  the  deputies  would  not  he 
present  at  the  first  sittings,  and  that  before  then*  aniTal,  they 
would  secure  the  separation  of  the  three  orders,  which  gaTe  a 
aujority  to  the  priyileged. 

There  was  another  cause  for  discontent,  and  one  most  serious 
for  Paris.  In  that  city,  the  most  enlightened  in  ihe  kingdom, 
Section  was  subjected  to  more  severe  conditions.  A  special 
r^ulation,  made  after  the  convocation;  called,  as  primary 
electors,  not  all  who  were  taxed,  but  those  only  who  paid  a 
rate  of  six  fnancs. 

Pans  was  filled  with  troops,  every  street  with  patrols,  and 
every  place  of  election  sinrounded  with  soldiers.  Arms  were 
loaded  in  the  street,  in  face  of  the  crowd. 

In  presence  of  tiiese  vain  demonstraticms,  the  electors  were 
very  firm.  Scarcely  had  they  met,  when  they  rejected  the 
presidents  given  to  tiiem  by  the  king.  Out  of  sixty  districts, 
three  only  re-appointed  the  president  named  by  the  monarch, 
making  him  declare  that  he  pre^ded  by  electi<m.  A  serious 
measure, — the  first  act  of  the  national  sovereignty.  And  it 
was  indeed  that  which  it  was  necessary  to  acquire, — ^it  was 
Right  that  it  was  necessary  to  found.  Questions  of  finance 
and  reform  would  come  afterwards.  Without  Bight,  what 
guarantee  was  there,  or  what  serious  reform  ? 

The  electors,  created  by  these  district  assemblies,  acted  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  They  elected  as  president  the 
advocate  Target ;  Camus,  the  advocate  of  the  clergy,  as  vice- 
president,  and  the  academician  Bailly  and  Doctor  Guillotin,  & 
philanthropic al  physician,  as  secretaries.* 

The  court  was  astonished  at  the  decision,  firmness,  and  re- 


♦  This  assembly,  so  firm  in  its  first  proceedings,  "vras  nevertheless  composed 
of  notables,  fxmctionaries,  merchants,  or  advocates.  The  latter  led  the 
assembly ;  they  were  Camus,  Target,  Treilhard,  the  advocate  of  the  Ferme 
Qeneraley  Lacretelle  Senior,  and  Des^ze.  In  the  second  rank  came  the 
academicians, — Bailly,  Thouin,  and  Cadet,  Gaillard,  Suard,  Marmontel.  Next, 
the  hankers,  such  as  Lecouteulx,  and  the  printers,  librarians,  and  stationers, 
Pankoucke,  Baudouin,  ReveiUon,  &c. 


...^_*-^Pc     £».»Xa«U5«    ^-:-=aC-"  Jilff'O.S^  » 

^. .-    JM.    tjsv   irti:^    a.T-.'gr^.lrtni-v:      rim 

:.    ..'r^Cu>    ^^tt*^   -fa   jO»s  p'iuniL  ▼Tuia.  51i?7=e5  ioil  z^^mh- 
.ttUj.lN  ?*cu-.  -i««i*  'Jef  ▼w^  intHfmnwt  Vr  i  -isrrJiut  -cr-iiLr. 

wc  :->5a  'Ji  A-itLl  :  tiff  *i:a»«-^j*««4i,  ]>rocniM4  for  tbi  2:7:21, 
i:id  '.iK'U  yodtp^miird  arxri  cl  -^ft  4?/i  */  Mat,  rate  &  great  riik. 

The  riot  broke  o«  pcwrtKlj  r^ti  tLft  27iL,  and  i:  w&s  bm  i« 
cAi;V  u>  spread*  eatertaln,  aad  larmAMe  it,  amonz  a  starring 
po|iuIaci<>u.  A  report  had  l«en  spread  in  the  Fanboxzr^  Sain^^ 
Autoiue,  thas  R^Teliloa,  the  paper-mannfactiirer. — a  workman 
grown  rich, — ^had  said  imfeelingiT  that  it  was  necessary  lo 
lower  wages  to  fifteen  tfoos  a  day  ;  and,  it  was  added,  that  he 
was  to  rcceirc  the  decoration  of  the  er/rdrm-noir.  That  rpport 
was  followed  bj  a  great  commotion.  First,  a  band,  in  front  of 
Bereillon's  door,  take  his  effigj,  decorated  with  the  cordr/n^ 
carry  it  in  procession  to  La  Grere,  and  bom  it  with  much 
ceremony  beneath  the  windows  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  municipal  authority,  who  remain  perfectly  unmored. 
This  authority  and  the  others,  so  vigilant  just  before,  seemed 
fast  asleep.  The  lieutenant  of  police,  the  prerost  Flesselles, 
and  Bcrthier  the  intendant, — all  those  court-agents,  who  lately 
aurroundcd  the  elections  with  soldiers,  had  lost  their  activity. 

Tho  band  exclaimed  aloud  that  it  would  go,  on  the  morrow, 
to  do  justice  at  H^veillon's.  It  kept  its  word.  The  police, 
though  so  well  warned,  used  no  precaution.   The  colonel  of  the 
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French  Guards  sends,  of  his  own  accord,  some  thirty  men, — 
a  ridiculous  force  ;  in  a  compact  crowd<  of  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  pillagers  and  a  hundred  thousand  idle  spectators,  the 
soldiers  will  not,  cannot,  act.  The  house  is  hroken  open,  and 
everything  demolished,  shattered  to  pieces,  and  burnt.  No- 
thing was  carried  away,  except  five  hundred  louts  d*or,*  Many 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  cellars,  drank  the  wine,  and  the 
colours  of  the  manufactory,  mistaking  them  for  wine. 

What  seems  incredible  is,  that  this  shameful  scene  lasted  all 
day.  It  took  place  too  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  faubourg, 
under  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille,  at  the  gate  of  the  fort. 
Kiveillon,  who  was  concealed  there,  saw  all  from  the  towers. 

A  few  companies  of  the  French  Guards  were  sent  from  time 
to  time,  who  fired,  first  with  powder,  and  next  with  ball.  The 
pillagers  paid  no  attention  to  them,  though  they  had  only 
stones  to  throw  in  return.  Late,  very  late,  the  commandant, 
Besenval,  sent  some  Swiss ;  the  pillagers  still  resisted,  and  killed 
a  few  men  ;  the  soldiers  replied  by  some  destructive  discharges, 
which  left  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  pavement. 
Many  of  these  bodies  in  rags  had  money  about  them. 

If,  during  those  two  long  days,  when  the.  magistrates  were 
asleep  and  Besenval  abstained  from  sending  troops,  the  faubourg 
Saint-Antoine  had  allowed  itself  to  be  seduced  to  follow  the 
band  that  was  sacking  Reveillon's  house, — if  fifty  thousand 
workmen,  without  either  work  or  bread,  had,  on  that  example, 
set  about  pillaging  the  rich  mansions,  everything  would  have 
changed  its  aspect ;  the  court  would  then  have  an  excellent 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  R^veillon  himself:  Expos^  juslificatlf^ 
p.  422,  (prifited  at  the  end  of  Ferrieres).  The  Histoire  Parlementaire  is 
again  inexact  here.  It  makes  of  all  this,  without  the  least  proof,  a  war  of  tlio 
people  against  the  citizens.  It  exaggerates  the  extent  of  the  riot,  the  numher 
of  the  dead,  &c.  Bailly,  on  the  contrary,  and  no  less  wrongfully,  in  p.  28  of 
his  Memoirs,  reduces  it  to  nothing :  "  Nohody  perished,  as  far  as  I  know."  A 
very  important  testimony,  on  the  Reveillon  riot,  is  that  of  the  illustrious 
surgeon  Desault,  who  received  several  of  the  woimded  at  the  Hotel-Dieu : 
**7/»  rCavaient  Vair  gue  du  crime  foudroye  ;  au  contraire,  les  blesses  de  la 
Bastillej'"  Sk.:  See  VCEuvre  des  sept  Jours,  p.  411.  What  showed  plainly 
that  the  people  did  not  consider  the  pillage  of  R^veillon's  house  as  a  patriotic 
act  is,  that  they  were  near  hanging,  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  a  man  whom  they 
mistook  for  the  ahhe  Roy,  (iccased  of  having  excited  this  riot  (Bailly,  ii., 
p.  51),  and  of  having  subsequently  offered  to  the  court  a  means  of  slaughtering 
Paris. — {Proces'verhal  des  Electeurs,  ii.,  p.  46.) 
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Im:  w«fc  U:tl  Ob  ft«T  tfttrigttio^  penmK,  mdr  for  amlluig :  Imt 
Ui^eM  piaii  At  Um  ywud  wm  ^ottrehr  directed  toim^  the 
)SiiMAM»^etMMni]  ;  tUer  Mt  sure,  frotn  tl«Etr  dnke  being:  &c  onhr 
uofMUAu*  oiM$  Auiotif  tli«  |Hrn»e«c,  tbat  lie  wat,  thorn  to  tiike  ^ 
kaU.     K¥4:;ry  4^«iit  tiuii  B»^  debr  the  States,  j^ifMied  tD 

Wito  (i^:  ii'<^  to  delar  tbem  ?  Who  foand  an  advantage  in 
UwrriJjTHjg  tlie  d4,.tors  f    Who  derived  a  profit  fram  lioi  ? 

1*Le  court  iUom;,  ve  auMit  confeM.  Tke  affiur  liajynil  » 
ejj*c'tly  *t  (Jim;  rigiit  time  lor  it,  Aat  it  migkt  lie  bdieifed  to  lie 
tim  Jjaiiijr,     U  k  tiererihe\em  more  pndialde  that  it  fid  noi 


4iAMi4U  <jf  tiM;  OMdeti  ri^iw^  will  bftve  tt,  fl«il  Hkeat  '^"  ■»"■■%  ••  ••op- 
iirWuau^  uijittuift  l!iem,  were  drftwn  «t|»  I7  (W^  TieoMte  de  Segnr.  Lst  it  fte 
M/ :  Ut-  uiMi*i  tbes  ii&ve  wriueti  frufn  ttff!  inoiMi  md  inemoiy  of  BeKVoL 
H*^  MMiMMtif  do  Qot  tbe  leM  bHoMf  u>  H^  ktt«r,  Bcwsval  -wm*  I  1Bn^ 
4m(1  jM4t  iibk  to  write  ;  tut  wUbowi  Im  fW^ldtnoi%  ikt  amiaUe  Io^mmt 
«ivaU  IMMU-  iMM'e  made  titis  book  m  m^pm^  m  liktanfai]  ukkr  n  MpMk  «f 
Iptil^  f  4li«  trutSi  Imnrtfi  fkirtti  Mid  tU\n^  ib«M,  «||aa  isilk  a  *y-aj^  i#*; 
ItvUuu^  icmaitife  but  to  cmt  down  <Mif  ^)r^. 
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begin  it,  but  saw  it  with  pleasure,  did  nothing  to  prevent  it, 
and  regretted  it  was  so  soon  over.  The  faubourg  Saint- An toine 
had  not  then  its  terrible  reputation  ;  a  riot  under  the  very 
cannon  of  the  Bastille  did  not  seem  dangerous. 

The  nobles  of  Brittany  had  given  an  example  of  troubling 
the  legal  operations  of  the  provincial  States,  by  exciting  the 
peasants,  and  pitting  against  the  people  a  populace  mingled 
wiik  laekeys.  £ven  at  Paris,  a  newspaper,  the  Ami  du  Roi, 
a  few  days  before  the  Rev^ilon  afi^r,  seemed  to  be  attempt- 
ing the  same  manoeuvre : — **  What  matter  these  elections  ?  '* 
said  this  journal,  in  a  hypocritical  tone,  •*  the  poor  will  ever  be 
poor  ;  the  lot  of  the  most  interestmg  portion  of  the  kingdom  is 
forgotten,'*  kt*  Aa  if  the  first  results  of  the  Kevolution 
which  these  elections  were  begkning, — the  suppression  of 
tithes  and  that  of  the  octroi  duties,  and  the  aides,  and  the  sale, 
at  a  low  price,  of  half  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  had  not  pr»- 
dneed  the  most  sadden  amelioration  in  the  condation  of  the 
poor  that  aay  people  had  ever  witnessed ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  all  had  become  quiet  again. 
The  ass^Bbiiy  f£  the  electors  were  able  peaceably  to  resome 
their  labeufB.  They  lasted  till  the  20th  of  May ;  and  the 
court  obtained  the  advantage  that  it  had  proposed  to  itself  by 
this  tardy  convocation, — ^the  preventing  the  deputation  of  Paris 
from  being  present  at  the  first  sittings  of  the  States-General. 
The  last  person  elected  by  Paris,  and  by  France,  was  he  who, 
in  public  opinion,  was  the  first  of  aU,  he  who  had  traced  before- 
hand for  the  Revolution  so  straight  and  simple  a  path,  and  had 
maiked  its  first  steps,  one  by  one.  Everything  was  marching 
forward,  according  to  the  plan  given  by  Sieyfes  with  a  motion 
majestic,  pacific,  and  firm,  like  the  Law.  Law  alone  was 
about  to  reign  ;  after  so  many  ages  of  despotism  and  caprice, 
the  time  was  arriving  when  nobody  would  be  right  against  Right. 

Let,  then,  those  dreaded  States-General  at  length  assemble 
and  open.  They  who  convoked  them,  and  now  would  wish 
they  h&d  never  spoken  of  them,  cannot  alter  the  matter.  It  is 
a  rising  ocean :  causes  infinite  and  profound,  acting  from  the 
depths  of  ages,  agitate  the  boiling  mass.  Bring  against  it,  I 
pray  you,  all  the  armies  in  the  world,  or  an  infant's  finger  ;  it 
makes  no  difi*erence.  (Jod  is  urging  it  forward  ;  tardy  justice, 
the  expiation  of  the  pa^    the  salvation  of  the  future ! 
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h\v  ♦i,^,  ,.shv  4  ^>  «^»^*»infi  ^  »^  ^^ni!WKG«icril,  the  Mass  of 
Vir^  «^,^  «3,v»«  >i^^  »*;>wiwWls  iii^»4  M  Veirwttlksa.  It  was  cer- 
V,*;V4\  U^4  J^^\  ^  '44f.^^^  Um*!  iW<j  w^jjiit  mg  the  prophetic 
i^>^^  ;— '*  'i%^  ^^  «^i6M^  y»<yij»k«iH  mS  tbe  Uce  of  the  earth 

ll  i^-,  ^^.»,^  4n:s  >M^  iW^  ^*^  ^  M\>9.  Tlie  tweke  hundred 
si,^„V,v^  '^^  imjs;  ^  <i*^-v^  i>><^  ^^^  «wrt,  hcmrd  the  Veni 
'y\-:ui.,-  ^"4  '^^  i'v^v*  aI  \v»i:w>-^V»<N.  Next,  the  immense 
;v,v:,,^va:,.  ]j^>^;,^  -^i^vHiji^  1^  ^^^  ^^^^  r&ptared  to  Saint- 
V.,s;^  V'kr^  KWM,i  i^i'^KPi*  ♦>!"  V^w^lk*,  Uned  with  French 
^;i,^;\i>  i,v,Ji  >\K^vij..  ^^  ^^^M  ^^'^  ^  trown  tapestxy,  could 
;;v.;  >.;v»«^Va  sW  vjpw^sI  4U  JNwU  wm  there.  The  windows, 
^'Vivi  wvx  vvw^.  V^vor^  WJaJ  wiih  people.  The  halconies  were 
^^v^\Uv:.)  \k\}\\  liK'c^tswi  MM^,  and  ornamented  with  hrilliant 
wg^vxu,  iu  ih<)  iiiH^MeiiJU)  And  whiwftical  costume  of  that  period, 
v<i\viVai4v:4  wiU»  iWlhens  mid  iowisrs.  All  that  mass  of  heings 
w;^d  mMVtid,  Hf^uifhl,  full  i\t  anxiety  and  hope.*  Something 
^y^uA  w4o  bfcigiMuiHK,  WbAt  would  he  its  progress,  issue,  and 
Vv^b\;i(d  i  wlm  iim\i\  loU  f  Tho  splendour  of  such  a  sight,  so 
Y^viovl  uud  maje^iUD,  and  the  music  which  was  heard  at  dif- 
f\:vuu(  imorvald,  aileueed  every  other  thought. 

A  gruud  day, — the  laAt  of  peace,  yet  the  first  of  an  immense 
futuri) ! 

Tht3  pasbiond  were  doubtless  strong,  dlTerse,  and  opposite, 
liMt  not  embittered,  as  they  soon  became.  E^en  they  who  had 
^1^  least  desired  this  new  era,  could  not  help  sharing  the  com- 
mou  emotion.     A  deputy  of  the  nobility  confesses  that  he  wept 

*  S6«  tlM  eye^wibieMei,  Ferri^rcf,  StaSl,  &c. 
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for  joy :  **  I  saw  France,  my  native  land,  reclining  on  Religion, 
saying  to  us :  *  Stifle  your  quarrels.'  Tears  flowed  from  my 
eyes.     My  God,  my  country,  my  fellow-citizens,  had  become 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  appeared  first  a  mass  of  men 
clothed  in  black, — ^the  strong,  deep  battalion  of  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  ;  in  that  number,  more 
than  three  hundred  jurists,  advocates,  or  magistrates,  repre- 
sented forcibly  the  advent  of  the  law.  Modest  in  their  dress, 
firm  in  their  look  and  deportment,  they  marched  forward  still 
united,  without  any  distinction  of  party,  all  happy  on  that  grand 
day,  which  they  had  made  and  which  was  their  victory. 

The  brilliant  little  troop  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  came 
next  with  their  plumed  hats,  their  laces,  and  gold  ornaments. 
The  applause  that  had  welcomed  the  Third  Estate  suddenly 
ceased.  Among  those  nobles,  however,  about  forty  seemed  as 
warm  friends  of  the  people  as  the  men  of  the  Third-Estate. 
•  The  same  silence  for  the  clergy.  In  this  order,  two  orders 
were  distinctly  perceptible :  a  Nobility  and  a  Third  Estate  : 
«8ome  thirty  prelates  in  lawn  sleeves  and  violet  robes  ;  and 
apart,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  choir  of  musicians,  the 
humble  troop  of  the  two  hundred  cures,  in  their  black,  priestly 
robes. 

On  beholding  that  imposing  mass  of  twelve  hundred  men 
animated  with  noble  passion,  an  attentive  spectator  would  have 
been  struck  with  one  thing  in  particular.  They  presented  very 
few  strongly-delineated  individualities  ;  doubtless  many  men 
both  honourable  and  of  highly  prized  talents,  but  none  of  those 
who,  by  the  united  authority  of  genius  and  character,  have  the 
right  to  transport  the  multitude, — no  great  inventor, — no  hero. 
The  powerful  innovators  who  had  opened  the  way  for  that 
century,  then  existed  no  more.  Their  thought  alone  remained 
to  guide  nations.  Great  orators  arose  to  express  and  apply 
that  thought ;  but  they  did  not  add  to  it.  The  glory  of  the 
Revolution  in  her  earlier  moments, — ^but  her  peril  also, — which 
might  render  her  less  certain  in  her  progress,  was  to  go  without 
men,  to  go  alone,  by  the  transport  of  ideas,  on  the  faith  of  pure 
reason,  without  idols  and  false  gods. 

The  body  of  the  nobility,  which  presented  itself  as  the  depo- 
sitary and  guardian  of  our  military  glory,  showed  not  ouq 


knifr*  ff«M«4-  '*  0>w»<Tinr  mon  of  iDmitrMviis  origin  were 
"^  jJJ^^nimJ  IotAj  <*f  Franw^.'  Ow  nkiw  norbaps  oxdted 
]^  intoivrt,  ho  who,  in  i*piN*  ^1  ^^  ^ywrt,  hwi  boon  the  first 
t,>  tako  a  Tvirt  in  th^  Amr»noAn  wiw.  — tho  Tcmng  uid  &ir 
llaftvofto.  N<»hM>  thon  miMTw*ofio<J  *W^  wmniiiaHt  put  wkich 
f>pfwno  tv»»  «»ho"<  ♦^  thrtFM  «fvii»  h?m.  Tho  rkird  Esti;^  m 
tt^  oMo«w^  mi^"^,  f»>n<Mi/h  yvi«*«ii»/H3  fih^  i'VtnvntfOTk  But  wfc^ 
ivnW  h«w  •o*^  ?^  ':  ^^'^  tvw«rni«^  «mffn^  liiat  cnwd  ai 
j»f}«wtf«^.  tV  nti^5   fonn  *•*!  fnV  ftw*  «f  a  «srtMa  kwyer  of 

Tun-  t>Tmf^  "iiN^iv  notiAM ;  ♦Irt*  #W(Mir  rf  SirfCB,  and  the 

VK:NN**  hnA  mH  snH  ^^rn^ :  i«  t)*iif  ^frwwl  moremeat,  people 
h^nk-ivl  -fr*.  hm^  t*-h<^^  >i»TM*«]jwni^f*wO'^»<»A««»»  r^olated,  cal- 

V;-^?v-«t,  v?,>.  |nv«NM^f.  mnI  #t+nn«wJ  ^wBrWk's  attention. 

)y:.   {niTTTitiN^  mn*^  ^  Hwir.  hh-  UmMi^  HwiA,  Stamped  with 

.A^s^nu.  ti.-ltttf^'.'..  "ftv^iv  n^tmmdw^.  a^iwuit  frwjirtM;  nobody 

.^  „v.  f^V,  VrS  ,.>Nv»  r>r.  hJm.     ^^^  ii*»^«4  wa^TwaWva  man,  and 

ft.    .<!,.»-   >^NNV   hfr^  ^hffA^^    ■*  «w»»>  wrfMlwiatehr,  of  his 

f :,.  .    nr.H  vl-,^'.    >'Mk>ff»i.   1*1.^^  *W  l^i^jWr  MeM^T*  of  the  day, 

,.,.«s..\s.,   >NM»try+!%Mft>.  ^^\  mi^  wwrwjww  in  vice:  that  is 

N\ » -.1  .fi.nxvi  f.frft      t?H^  N^-<M^^  >h^Mi  full  *>f  the  romance  of  his 

^,^x^.,Hr,.v^»»   ^^tiWrn^-v  *v^^  ykW*h^»Mk     For  be  bad  bad  passions, 

N  v.Nni   ^ViinAw*  nsw^>»-.     >N  W*  ib^  bad  Midi  *     And  the  tyranny 

vw  ^^I'.'N^  ywi^a^v,^  >,H  «N\aoU4^  and  abaorbing,  bad  often  led  him 

Nsi\   M^.      ^\¥.^  ^v  fbo  Kar*b  treatment  ^bis  family,  be  sof- 

r,^v>^  ^^>hi*a\  um»hm>«  fbe  vieoa  of  the  poor  besides  those  of  the 

1,-^v^       t^v^w»>>  ijimwttv,  aiato  tymnny,  moral,  internal  tyranny, 

n\\A^  s\\  )V)^«^iau«     Ab  )  nobody  ooidd  bail  more  fervently  that 

t^^s%\^^<^  va  liWMi>.     Ud  did  not  despair  of  there  finding  liberty, 

^\^^^  u^^ouovMiiaa  of  the  soul ;  ho  used  to  say  so  to  bis  friends.* 

\\s\  \\M»  uhoui  10  grow  young  with  France,  and  throw  aside  his 

wU  >iiMuod  i:luak.     Ou]3s  it  was  neeessary  to  live  longer  ;  on 

^\\ii  lUi'oshuld  on  this  new  life  opening  before  him,  though  strong, 

^^wluiU,     and    impassioned,    be    bad    nevertheless    seriously 

^\jur6d  bis  constitution ;  bis  complexion  was  ahercd,  and  his 

oboeks  had  fallen.     No  matt«* !     He  still  bore  his  enonnous 

•  £t  Dumont,  Sauvtnir9,ju  27* 
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bead  erect>  and  Ids  looks  were  full  of  audacity.  Ererybody 
seemed  to  forebode  in  lum  tbe  loud  appalling  voice  of  France. 

Tbe  Tbird  Estate  was  in  general  applauded ;  next,  among 
tbe  nobility,  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  ;  and  lastly  tbe  Eong, 
whom  tbey  thanked  for  having  convoked  the  Stateft.  Such 
was  the  justice  of  the  people. 

On  the  passage  of  tbe  Queen,  there  were  a  £ew  murmurs ; 
a  few  women  shouted  :  ^  Vive  le  due  d*  Orleans  !  ^  thinking  to 
pique  her  the  mcH*e  by  naming  her  enemy.  This  made  a  great 
impression  upcm  her ;  she  was  nearly  fainting,  and  tbey  had 
to  support  her  ;  *  but  she  recovered  very  soon,  carrying  erect 
her  haughty  and  still  handsome  countenance.  She  attempted 
from  that  moment  to  meet  tbe  public  hatred  with  a  stedfast, 
disdainful  stare.  A  sad  efbrt,  which  did  not  heighten  her 
beauty.  In  her  solemn  portrait  which  wsa  left  us  in  1788,  by 
her  painter,  Madame  Lebrun,  who  loved  her,  and  must  have 
adored  her  with  her  very  affection,  we  perceive  nevertheless 
something  already  repulsive,  disdainful,  and  hardened,  t 

Thus  this  grand  festival  of  peace  and  union,  showed  symp- 
toms of  war.  It  pointed  out  a  day  for  France  to  unite  and 
embrace'  in  one  common  thought,  and  at  tbe  same  time  went 
tbe  very  way  to  divide  it.  On  merely  beholding  that  diversity 
of  costumes  imposed  on  tbe  deputies,  one  found  tbe  harsh  but 
true  expression  of  Sieyes  at  once  realised :  "  Three  orders  ? 
no :  three  nations  !  " 

The  court  bad  hunted  into  old  books,  to  find  out  tbe 
odious  details  of  a  gotbic  ceremonial,  those  oppositions  of 
classes,  those  signs  of  social  distinctions  and  hatred  which  it 
should  rather  have  buried  in  oblivion.  Blazonry,  figures,  and 
symbols,  after  Voltaire,  after  Figaro  !  It  was  late.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it  was  not  so  much  the  mania  for  old  costumes  that 
had  guided  the  court,  as  the  secret  pleasure  of  mortifying  and 
lowering  those  petty  people  who,  at  the  elections,  had  been 

*  Campaa,  ii.,  p.  37. 

+  Compare  the  three  portraits  at  Versailles.  In  the  first  (in  white  satin) 
she  is  a  coquette,  still  pleasing  ;  she  feels  she  is  lovecl.  In  the  second  (in  red 
velvet  and  furs)  surrounded  by  her  children  ;  her  daughtier  is  leaning  gently 
upon  her  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  want  of  feeling  is  incurable  ;  her  look  is  fixed^ 
dull,  and  singularly  harsh  (1787).  In  the  third  (in  blue  velvet,  1788)^ 
alone,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  quite  a  queen,  but  melancVioVy  savQi  \mfeOt«i^. 
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The  Assembly  had  to  suffer  three  speeches, — ^the  king's,  that 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  Necker's,  all  on  the  same  text, 
and  all  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  The  king  at  length  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  nation,  and  he  had  no  paternal 
speech  to  utter,  not  one  word  from  his  heart  for  their  hearts.  The 
exordium  was  an  awkward,  timid,  sullen  grumbling  about  the 
spirit  of  innovation.  He  expressed  his  sensibility  for  the  two 
superior  orders,  "  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  renounce 
their  pecuniary  privileges."  A  pre-occupation  of  money  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  three  discourses  ;  little  or  nothing  on  the 
question  of  right,  that  which  filled  and  exalted  every  soul,  the 
right  of  equality.  The  king  and  his  two  ministers,  in  awkward 
phrase,  in  which  bombastic  style  contends  alternately  with 
baseness,  seem  convinced  that  the  matter  in  question  is  merely 
one  of  taxation,  of  money,  subsistence, — a  question  of  feeding. 
They  believe  that  if  the  privileged  classes  grant,  as  alms,  to  the 
Third  Estate  an  equality  of  taxation,  everything  will  be  ami- 
cably settled  at  once.*  Hence,  three  eulogiums,  in  the  three 
speeches,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  superior  orders,  who  are  so 
kind  as  to  forego  their  exemption.  These  eulogiums  go  on 
even  crescendo  up  to  Necker,  who  sees  no  heroism  in  history 
comparable  to  it. 

These  eulogiums,  which  look  rather  like  an  invitation,  an- 
nounce too  clearly  that  this  admirable  and  extolled  sacrifice  is 
not  yet  made.  Let  it  be  made  then,  and  quickly !  This  is 
the  whole  question  for  the  king  and  the  ministers,  who  have 
called  the  Third  Estate  there  as  a  bugbear,  and  would  willingly 
send  it  away.  They  have  as  yet  but  partial,  dubious  assur- 
ances of  that  great  sacrifice  :  a  few  lords  have  ofiered  it,  but 
they  have  been  laughed  at  by  the  others.  Several  members 
of  the  clergy,  contrary  to  the  known  opinion  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  clergy,  have  given  the  same  hope.  The  two  orders  are 
in  no  great  haste  to  explain  themselves  in  this  matter;  the 
decisive  word  cannot  leave  their  lips ;  it  sticks  in  their  throat. 
It  requires  two  months,  and  the  most  serious  and  terrible  cir- 

•  First,  to  speak  only  of  money,  what  was  called  the  im/pSt  was  hut  a  very 
email  portion  of  the  total  impost,  of  what  was  paid  under  different  names  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  as  tithes  or  feudal  tributes.  And  then  again,  money  was 
not  all.  For  the  people,  the  question  was  not  to  pick  up  a  few  sous  flung  to 
them,  but  indeed  to  assume  their  rights :  nothing  more  and  nothing  l^as. 
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riis-^  ■—'*'*'"■ "''•'  ^••>''^*r>  ***  *^»*^  Third  lietate, — for  the  cleargy 

...  ii    J  ;■■  »■-•  .'i::»i*.  ii»  loiizrth  suWued,  to  renounce,  and  ctci 

/  .   ^  ^  M.^,  .;^  w  "■;-'  .."*«  *uiiv  to  do  the  same. 

^  \.v*.      *  .^*"    •»'•    i--J^'''  hours  on  finance   and  morality 

.   .-.-^     -.     >AiJ  lu*.   "  without  public  morality  ani 
...     ^.   1  ;".:^  NfHwl;  was  not  the  less  on  tliat  ac 

■  '  ■ :  %  .^r^".v:;;i*«  v>t'  \\w  moans  possessed  by  thi 
^  .  ♦  Nv.  .-.•  S*jii.->  itvaoral.  and  oimtinue  despotism 
■.    V      -v  --*.   rc.wv.-.j.  «;'ri*  a  pure  gift,  a  grantei 

,-.x.     ... '.•x..'v  «    ii^i    u>,-    i:r:-4:  w»*   M'Jm^v.      H< 
.vr^v.       -    .',\v.v     I.I..    .X-  i*v  *arsvr.h-,r  ;r\wr&.  re:nainin£ 

,  ..^       ...       ■.•%..      vU.-»iii.      9L  \^4irfiu' ^     ^-'^iiT    SU;,'C3tvV*.    With    th( 

^ . »  .  .1     ...     .iv      i..j^.i.   iimv  ▼  crJ  rj^  T!i.r^  '£»»:o  in  oixiei 

.^v ......  '     •    ...<..::v»  ,  iv^i.»/mx  /,    .viinTThit?  :r3i^:^ft^u     A  dan- 
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.»   t^  .«.    .1^1    <Ai;v.>^  /.    ii»^^  yr.TcrrT.  would  not 
v   I....  .J    .1   .^•.:.»ii.:..^  rK-  Ml.'..;.  .•:' :h4'^  :»raor5.     The 

.^.>.       .....><.  M...    K.  -.   n-,T!«ir ^^^.;  jh,'^.-?  f*I>c  majority  ; 

.., .    .    .    ...IX X.   ...... inv  /*iv  ^•.■'Jis^  >j4^v  proront od  even* 

. .  . .  ....    ......         '/Iv  ^.■  vr,k:%;wy  boinc  nroidcd,  the 

^..    ^..    .  i».    -^i  :.'.\'  tv.vr.:.-.n  slumbering  again, 
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I.    ,1     .;  ^   ,^   Vj^v  '"*^  *lopu(ios  of  tlie  Tliird  Estate  took 

,-.    I  \'  A*yx*  hail,  and  the  ini|>atient  crowd,  that  had 

«  >--vN.5,-  ;i  »«o  o^Hv*,  rushi^l  in  after  them. 
M.  .■,^^  .ux  ajvni.  and  tho  clergy  apart,  take  up  their 
.X..I  >  ihoir  chamlH'rs,  and,  witliout  losing  time,  decide 
.1.  jsNwo^n  ought  to  bo  verified  by  each  order  and  in  its 
»u«s\  Tho  mnjority  was  great  among  tlic  nobility,  and 
'  ..iUv'*!^*  tho  olorgy;  a  grt^at  many  curates  wanted  to  join 


ilu^  Tluui  ^*)i(ato.  Tho  Thinl,  stivng  in  its  great  number,  and 
ia»!ti';  .1  eho  Inrgi*  hall,  doohuvs  that  it  is  icaiiivg  for  the 
•  ('.''.»«  .4f»iWv,  Tho  omntinoss  of  that  immense  haJl  seemed 
K'iiw**^  thf»ir  abi«onoo  :  tlio  very  Imll  spoke, 
''hv  uuontion  of  tho  union  of  tho  orders  contained  every 
'4\     TImt  of  tho  Thiiil,  already  double  in  number,  was 
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HJcely  to  gain  the  votes  of  some  £ftj  nebles  and  a  knudred 
enratea,  tb^jeby  commandiBg  the  two  ord^s  with  an  hmnense 
majority,  and  beoon^g  t&eir  judges  m  everything.  Frrvilege 
judged  by  thoee  agamst  whom  at  was  established !  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  sentence. 

So,  the  Third  waited  for  the  clergy  and  tfce  nobility  :  it 
awaited  in  its  strength,  and  patiently,  like  everytMng  imnoor- 
tal.  The  privileged  w«re  agitated  ;  they  tamed  roond,  when 
too  late,  towards  the  som*ce  of  privilege,  the  king,  their  natixral 
centre,  which  they  themselves  had  disturbed.  Thas,  in  that 
time  of  «}q)ectation9  which  lasted  a  month  or  more,  things 
became  classed  according  to  their  affinity :  the  privileged  mMi 
line  king, — ^the  Ass^nbly  with  the  people. 

It  lived  with  them,  spoke  with  them,  all  the  doors  being 
wide  open  ;  and  as  yet  no  barriers.  Paris  was  sitting  at 
Versailles,  pell-mell  with  the  deputies.  A  eontinnal  eom- 
nmnication  existed  all  along  the  road.  The  assembly  of  the 
eleetors  of  Paris,  and  the  irregular  tmnnltnoas  assembly  held 
by  the  crowd  in  the  Palais*  Royal,  were  asking  every  moment 
for  news  of  the  deputies ;  they  questioned  with  avidity  who- 
ever came  from  VersaiUes.  The  Third,  that  saw  the  court 
becoming  more  and  more  irritated,  and  surrounding  itself 
with  soldiers,  felt  it  had  but  one  defence,  the  «rowd  that  was 
listening  to  it,  and  the  press,  which  caused  it  to  be  listened  to 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  very  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
States,  the  court  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  press  ;  a  decree  of 
the  Co'incil  suppressed  and  condemned  the  journal  of  the 
States-General,  published  by  Mimbeau ;  another  decree  for- 
bade the  publication  of  any  periodical  without  permission. 
Thus  was  censorship,  which  for  several  months  had  remained 
inactive  and  as  if  suspended,  re-established  in  face  of  the 
assembled  nation, — re-established  for  the  necessaiy  and  indis- 
pensable communications  of  the  deputies  and  those  who  had 
deputed  them.  Mirabeau  paid  but  little  attention  to  this,  and 
went  on  publishing  under  this  title  :  Letters  to  ray  Constituents, 
The  assembly  of  the  electors  of  Paris,  still  working  at  their 
written  resolutions  [cahiers)  left  off  (on  the  7th  of  May),  to 
protest  unanimously  against  the  decree  of  the  Council.*     This 

*  Proces-verbal  des  tlecfeurs,  redit/e  par  Bailly  et  DuveyrieVy  \.,  34. 


^        TOE  THnU>  ECTITW  TIW  OTBM  OKDEES  TO  nnE. 

,rM  the  fin«t  linM*  **«"»  »"t*'rf«'W^  «»  general  affurs.  The 
rnNil  iin«l  oupif*!  ^u«>»lHlll  vf  tho  liUiiv  uf  the  press  was  thus 
t  rrt4Hl  in  •  trnv.  Th««  i*«»urt  iiii|;ht  now  bring  together  its 
)^non  <in»'  «•»  ikHui***  :  a  i"*'*'*'  |»owi-rful  artillenr,  that  of  the 
pTpm*.  wA*  li%»«*v«\MiK  itiutitlrriiii;  in  tho  fare  of  the  people; 
IojA  aJt  '^*  ^i»\<*K»*«  luitirtl  it. 

^^  ,V  riU  oi^  M.«v.  tho  Tliinl.  on  the  propo-sal  of  Malonet 

^«^   V«*<tHi%*«-    |v*««iiU%Ht  Miiiio  of  itn  nuMubere  to   invite  the 

sL^^   4M*(  ^'tv  itolutii.v  iti  (Hitito  tinil  tuko  thtfir  scats.     The 

^.^^l.-^^   ^yt*k  \Mi  mii(  I'liitiuiit  ilioiiiMclve»  into  an   assemblv. 

^nv  v'«"^^    »>i«.i%*  Uivuliul  aiiil  niuro  timorouti,  wanted  to  see 

^!i,,  ^ so  ^Uiu^t  \\\*\i\\\  iiiKo  {  tho  |in^Itttt«»,  niort^ovcr,  believ- 

.-^,  ^*i».   «>*  ^t ,  frtu'v  ^tuuiKI  i^uiu  \otoH  uuumi;  tho  curates. 

~^. X  t^N^  t«M«-  \^ii  i)u«  \'^k\\  of  Mavt  lUlmuil  do  Saint- 
%:..i-....vk...  »  t^,>i.%MV*M»(i  \k«)Mav  h^un  NittioM,  and  the  son  of  the 
.M  \\  »»M«  x»»  vV\vMi»*»*,  |>u»|HM\M  a  vonfortMiw  to  brinfl^  about 

w^ .'^       tA»  wtiu-N  \Ks   i«ivhM\  i'hftwlior  wished  to  hare 

,..h  ....»...»...,;      %  „v' t;w.*,  .V  ^if  t?m  Afitonidhment  of  the  Thiixi- 

t;. ,..  vJv..  »\<v»*xv  >**  t^o  othor  ortlora,  of  tho  impo?sib»l::r 

: y.  ^.^«v\«^^»v  tbau   in  A  common  union,  and  of  the 

........;.    .-;...■;>»»  TN,»t   »»v»M-v  doputv  had  to  judge  of  the 

,  .v:,v^    ..  v^v  yirVof  rtll :  th^Ntrttcn  being  once  opened,  there 
. .  ...  I  ,.^,,..»   r*n\  *b^|*«tt  of  iihh»r  or  province,  but  representa- 

vi^  .,  .,»  v|m«  vt^tit'M  :  flu*  di»|uillo»  of  privilege  gain  bj  it,  their 

\\  \S^^^\\  4  niiifinH  nrt»  I'lUilpd,  M  boing  the  more  moderate. 
^\»M«V»  iMrn^  h»MH  i»liH'0  I  bill  Ibpjr  oiilj  fionrod  to  embitter  things. 
pM  lUh  '*rO»  1*1  Mrtt.  Mlrnbi'SH  rnprwluced  a  motion  that  he 
\\.\t\  >ilih>nh  bthH^hi  riirtvard,  to  attorrtiii  to  dcrtach  the  clergy 
\^,^\\^  itiii  tihliilltr.  mikI  ItttHo  ibom  Ut  tlio  union  ''in  the  name 
.V  liti'  Hiwl  nl  |»»i«HM«. ''  Tho  motion  wan  ono  of  f^ftful  ^Aicj  ;  a 
tiMMttiht  ht  r>t«.«  «tf<tM  i¥n\iUti(  impati^rntlj  fttr  an  opportuni^j 
t.i  (HiMi^  rtilt  fthtf  hitMfifloft  nearly  I'.tirnMl  away  the  whole 
^,»,l,^i  WUli  <;m«mI  fllltlHiIfy,  tho  pr^lat^TH  obtained  a  delaj. 
]h  I  hit  hrhu\iH\.  Hff't  MtM  lo  tho  fnttiU-.,  Ut  tho  I'olignac  partV. 
ttf  ifihMtH  »«f  Hj»«  i\mhh,*  iUhy  frot  from  tho  king  a  letter  in 

<  f  <(..«.  II.  i/Mf  'h^h  ff«M»f«mf  tit  M.  f>rfiK  hM  oAen  the  weigbt  of  a 
)itullUm^i:UHii  mt^UiuUi  )  \,h  f»M|tf«.«fllf  MofiMfiii*  t«i  ii*  the  vcr^jal  infonnatioa 
KKil  f^v^iHMMl(  «f  WlflHHf.^  K^fft  ffMiH  lH«(ffiflM>l  MftotJi  of  the  Kevolution. 
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which  he  declared  <'  that  he  desired  that  the  conferences  might 
he  resumed  in  presence  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  a  royal 
commission."  The  king  thus  impeded  the  union  of  the 
clergy  with  the  Third,  and  made  himself  yisihly  the  agent  of 
the  privileged  classes. 

This  letter  was  a  snare  unworthy  of  royalty.  If  the  Third 
Estate  accepted,  the  king,  arbiter  of  the  conferences,  could 
quash  the  question  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  and  the  orders 
remained  divided.  If  the  Third  alone  refused  and  the  other 
orders  accepted,  it  bore  alone  the  odium  of  the  common  inac- 
tion ;  it  alone,  at  that  moment  of  misery  and  famine,  would 
not  take  one  step  to  succour  the  nation.  Mirabeau,  in  point- 
ing out  the  snare,  advised  the  assembly  to  appear  duped,  to 
accept  the  conferences,  whilst  protesting  by  an  address. 

Another  snare.  In  these  conferences,  Necker  made  an 
appeal  to  sentiment,  generosity,  and  confidence.  He  advised 
that  each  order  should  intrust  the  validity  of  its  elective  returns 
to  the  others  ;  and,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  kin^ 
should  judge.  The  clergy  accepted  without  hesitation.  If  the 
nobility  had  accepted,  the  Third  remained  alone  against  two. 
Who  drew  it  out  of  this  danger  ?  The  nobility  themselves, 
mad,  and  running  headlong  to  their  ruin.  The  Polignac  com- 
mittee would  not  accept  an  expedient  proposed  by  their  enemy, 
Necker.  Even  before  reading  the  king's  letter,  the  nobility 
had  decided  in  order  to  bar  every  chance  of  conciliation,  that 
deliberation  by  orders  and  the  veto  of  each  order  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  others,  were  constituent  principles  of  the  monarchy. 
Necker's  plan  tempted  many  moderate  nobles  ;  two  new  nobles 
of  great  talent,  only  violent  and  weak-headed,  Cazales  and 
d'Epremesnil,  embroiled  the  question  and  contrived  to  elude 
this  last  means  of  salvation, — to  reject  the  plank  which  the 
king  presented  to  them  in  their  shipwreck  (June  6th). 

A  month  lost,  after  the  delay  of  the  three  adjournments 
which  the  convocation  had  suffered  !  One  month,  in  open 
famine  !  Observe,  that  in  this  long  expectation,  the  rich  kept 
themselves  motionless,  and  postponed  every  kind  of  expenditure. 
Work  had  ceased.  He  who  had  but  his  hands,  his  daily  labour, 
to  supply  the  day,  went  to  look  for  work,  found  none,  begged, 
got  nothing,  robbed.  Starving  gangs  overran  the  country  ; 
wherever  they   found   any   resistance,    they  hecMSi^  i\3;x\ssvis^ 


«i««i:   mmrttv*.    Wftr;.'.  en 

iRMiAii^.  rr*.    #.:'   ffiuvrL    V:  cover  v. 


'Ji**  cMffjr-  jigirnivftMx:  las:  erse! 

tMi^.  «»mtf  tfiUr  u»«'  A«Msabrr.  y*  veer*  vwr  tk€-  -poor  iieMe  jad 
Lu^.  u.«««r<  #5  %m^  rvzau  wMricu.     BeMte  tbe  ionr  tMOHBd 

ii<On^u  ««ii#f  fd  U^«c  tfTfsM-  :  ^  bacL/'  Baid  jk-.  **  i^  tiie 
M««^  */  li«fe  f  iiiniiwt  T**-  «i«Tgy  ympeaeiil  to  art,  tc*  inm  a 
iiwoiiiiBi  iw<«  ft*«  4suai«r  MfVUH-r  «t  tiK-  qvesiac  <if  faod  aad  tkp 
MikMM'  «iJ  iter  fNMir.  A  <iaajy_iwfc  hute;.  Either  ttie  AascmUr 
*,ttekita\,  ymitmt^r  j^^Uirc-.  ««d  tintf  CKjaaenrnKed  liie  sefiaratimi  af 
Ut^  t^thmr.  tjr  tA^  i:  a«<rittre<i  iiMiif'  iBanuiliie  -to  piUie  misfar- 
(4M#iftf:.  1'Li:  ivM»^/ia«iMltiv  flrf  ijbit  ibaonie-  wiiieii  -vnae  evcTF- 
fr|«M»«.  Uf{MiiiH«i;.  l«li  uci  it  at  ance.  Tke  mnl  aratOK 
Mm»«s4»^  i>*ii«iMj«)Ci  •ii«Hi  uii  thife  imtitui  iiiiiunwr'  qoestioB.  Bac 
M/««#i.  <fiM«;M«  d4;|>utM9fe,  Alif.  Popuhid  and  Ilobea]««rre,* 
i^A|M.ij*M.^i  iiiHsibU  Mill  witlj  uii^fiit  tbe  ^enenl  aentinMiit. 
'i  Uy  M«^«iui  tU'  ttUrffj  ic  «wi«c  into  tiie  famnnoR  U?  to  deli- 
it^itKk:  iiu  tiMM  jMiyic  «Aktuitie«  \m  wbieh  -tiie  AflBembhr  was 

'i  hifc  Mi*w«r  dMl  iMft  'i«MM9B  the  danger.  Ho«r  eafinr  inits  it 
U.A;44«i*tL  W  •!*«!  court,  the  iHiUefi,  and  &e  prieBtfi,'te  tmrn 
Li  11.  j^^jik  !r  WiMtt  It  IUm!  Utxt  WAA  a  proud,  nmlistioB  aasemKhr 
lA  «4lirMSJAU;«,  cb«t  Wl  pfiMuiMd  ta  aanie  Pranoe.  snd  let 
Ui(  d*c  uT  mimtiijf,  rutUw  cUii  j^rve  i^  aanr  cf  their  m^ost 

'lU  C4>an  MiMsd  dwa  w^a^MA  wkk  wv'mSAt,  and  expected  to 

ntUiiHi*  4UijJujiKtt.-,  tii/j  dic  jciiiul  id  tlM;  jMMir,  to  feell  e*<en  the  ncred  Ta9e&.'" 
'J  La:  k4^MUu.i-,  )iu>um}»U^  uud  iuexact,  a»  it  to  4iften  ie,  steede  to  l»e  cobb- 
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•destecy  the  Aasembfy,  The  king  said  to  th«  president  of  the 
"^Aergj,  who  came  i&  sahmit  to  him  the  chmtable  proposal  of 
jttfl  Qcder  on  the  question  of  food  :  **  That  he  shooikl  see  with 
pfeasvre  a  eommissioQ  formed  of  the  States-Gaieral  that  could 
assist  him  with  its  eoimsels." 

Thas,  the  clergy  were  thinking  of  the  people,  and  so  was  the 
king  ;  nothing  prevented  the  nobility  from  uttering  the  same 
wovdsv  And  ihen,  the  Third  would  be  quite  alone.  It  was 
t^kmstt  to  he  stated,  that  eyeryhody  desired  the  welfare  of  the 
-peisfke  eaccept  ike  Third  Estate. 


CHAPTER  III. 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 


XiBSk  SummonB  of  the  Third  on  the  10th  of  June. — It  assumes  the  name  of 
C&muMma, — ^The  Communes  take  the  Title  of  National  Assembly  cm 
Ac  17tii  rf  June. — They  Assume  the  right  of  Taxation. — The  King 
orders  the  Hall  to  he  shut  up. — The  Assemhly  at  the  Tennis-Court  (Jeu 
de  Patme),  June  20th,  1789. 

(hi  ihe  1 0th  of  June,  Sieyes  said,  on  entering  the  Assembly: 
**  Let  us  cut  the  cable  ;  it  is  time."  Since  that  day,  the 
vessel  of  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  storms  and  calms,  delayed, 
but  never  stopped,  sails  onwards  to  the  future. 

That  great  theorician,  who  bad  beforehand  calculated  so 
exactly,  showed  himself  here  truly  a  statesman  ;  he  had  said 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  did  it  at  the  right  moment. 

Everything  has  its  right  moment.  Here,  it  was  the  10th  of 
June,  neither  sooner  nor  later.  Sooner,  the  nation  was  not 
sufficiently  convinced  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  privileged 
classes  ;  it  required  a  month  for  them  to  display  cleai-ly  all 
their  ill-wiU.  Subsequently,  two  things  were  to  be  feared, 
either  that  the  people,  driven  to  extremity,  might  abandon  their 
freedom  for  a  hit  of  bread,  and  the  privileged  finish  all,  by 
renoaneing  their  exemption  from  taxes  ;  or  else,  that  the 
noMity,  UHiting  with  the  clergy,  might  form  (as  they  were 
advised)  an  uppo:  chamber.  Such  a  chamber,  which,  in  our  own 
dmy»^  has  no  part  t©  pJay  but  that  of  being  a  machine  convenient 
to  Tiyakj,  wx>uld,  in  '89,  have  been  a  power  by  itself  *•  it  would 
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l>elong  to  them  entirely,  and  show  himself  more  and  more  what 
he  was,  a  partisan  of  privilege  at  the  head  of  the  privileged 
classes.  The  situation  of  parties  hecame  clear  and  easy  to  he 
defined, — privilege  on  one  side  and  right  on  the  other. 

The  Assemhly  had  spoken  out.  It  expected  its  proceeding 
would  cause  it  to  he  joined  hy  a  part  of  the  clergy.  The  curii 
felt  they  were  the  people,  and  wished  to  go  and  take  their  true 
place  hy  the  side  of  the  people.  But  hahits  of  ecclesiastical 
suhordination,  the  intrigues  of  the  prelates,  their  authority  ^id 
menaces,  with  the  court  and  the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  kept 
them  still  imraovahle  on  their  henches.  Only  three  ventured, 
then  seven, — ten  in  all.  Great  was  the  merriment  at  court 
about  this  fine  conquest  made  hy  the  Third  Estate. 

The  Assemhly  must  either  perish  or  go  on  and  take  a 
second  step.  It  was  necessary  for  it  to  look  boldly  on  the  plain 
but  terrible  situation  to  which  we  alluded  just  now, — right 
opposed  to  privilege — the  right  of  the  nation  concentrated  in  the 
Assembly.  Neither  was  it  sufficient  to  see  that ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  it,  cause  it  to  be  promulgated,  and  to  give  to  the 
Assembly  its  true  name :   The  National  Assembly. 

In  his  famous  pamphlet,  which  everybody  knew  hy  heart, 
Sieyes  had  said  these  remarkable  words,  which  did  not  fall  to 
the  ground  :  **  The  Third  alone,  they  will  say,  cannot  form  the 
States-General. — Well !  so  much  the  better  ;  it  shall  compose 
a  National  AsserMyy 

To  assume  this  title, — thus  to  entitle  itself  the  nation,  and 
realize  the  revolutionary  dogma  laid  down  by  Sieyes — The 
Third  is  everything^  was  too  bold  a  step  to  be  taken  all  at  once. 
It  was  necessary  to  prepare  minds  for  it,  and  march  towards 
that  goal  gradually  and  step  by  step. 

At  first  the  words  National  Assembly  were  not  uttered  in  the 
Assembly  itself  but  at  Paris,  among  the  electors  who  had  elected 
Sieyes,  and  were  not  afraid  to  speak  his  language. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  then  obscure  and 
without  influence,  pronounced  the  words,  but  only  to  set  them 
aside  and  adjourn  them,  warning  the  Chamber  that  it  ought  to 
be  on  its  guard  against  every  kind  of  precipitation,  and  remain 
free  from  the  least  reproach  of  levity.  Before  the  movement 
began,  he  wanted  already  to  efface  the  appellation. 

The  Assemhly  finally  adopted  the  name  of  Cowwwwes,  wla^ch. 


Zr.--^        aESCL: 


--Wit-. 


■L-'T-        :    ^e^-TiL    ijeiL 
-._■      TTf??   .lau.  "'■rrne«t 


_c  ..  ~u^      Ui  1 


'^^  ..,,t ,/,.//£ 5;r*    /      «    .-^Ir^iCrt    u««w/i.      ^lev^a 

'***'"'      -iuc     •=^1*''     lawurf.*^    -ii^   .•irruaiiocution.  imi  pr:- 

''*^  ■■*   ^     .     :ie    'Tii.    iliraiwaa  jaa  seen  Sieves 

I^.''r.^  '■..JjrP'.'ttmi.    ":ti    -^^   T-v^cened.     TIiaG  march 
■^  ,     u       -ui"  .  »iwr*  -r  :t'imii  -taseif  sice  \o  face  with 

^.^^xi-"-        •      J^I-'h..^^.^       Vjuid  ic  iilt  oat   of  respect 

"  "^  M,    -L*  LL^'uIiie  Jv  Tiicti  :T7annT  formed  Mirabeau 

"^rwrv  tC^  ^iii«  «*^  ^=  '--^  ^-'^  "^^T  """  T  *"'*'^ 

""  fjBaMaiL«iaii*r:.TaIi«mheMrt-  he  was  so 
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in  &ct  bj  birth  and  blood.  Two  motiyesy  one  grand^  and  the 
other  base,  likewise  impelled  him.  Surrounded  bj  greedy 
women,  he  wanted  money  ;  and  monarehy  i^peared  to  him 
with  open  lavish  hands,  squandering  gold  and  fayenrs.  That 
royalty  had  been  cruel  and  hard-hearted  to  him ;  but  even 
that  now  interested  him  the  more :  he  would  have  considered  it 
noble  to  save  a  king  who  had  so  oftei  signed  the  order  for  his 
imprisonment.  Such  was  this  poor  great  man,  so  magnanimous 
and  generous,  that  one  would  wish  to  be  able  to  attribute  his 
Tices  to  his  deplorable  acquaintances,  and  the  paternal  barbarity 
which  excluded  him  from  his  family.  His  fath^  persecuted 
him  throughout  his  life,  and  yet  he  requested,  with  his  dying 
breath,  to  be  buried  by  his  side.* 

On  the  10th,  when  Sieyes  proposed  to  pronounce  default  for 
non-appearance,  Mirabeau  seconded  that  severe  proposition,  and 
spoke  with  firmness  and  energy.  But,  in  the  evening  seeing 
the  peril,  he  took  upon  himself  to  go  and  see  his  enemy, 
Necker;t  he  wished  to  enlighten  him  on  the  situation  of 
things,  and  offer  royalty  the  succour  of  his  powerful  oratory. 
Although  ill>received  and  offended,  he  did  not  the  less  under- 
take to  block  up  the  road  against  Sieyes,  and  he,  the  tribune, 
raised  but  yesterday  by  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  no  power 
but  in  her,  even  he  wanted  to  throw  himself  before  her,  and 
imagined  he  could  stop  her. 

Any  other  would  have  perished  at  once,  without  ever  being 
able  to  extricate  himself.  That  he  should  have  fallen  more 
than  once  into  unpopularity,  and  yet  been  able  to  regain  his 
footing,  is  what  gives  a  very  grand  idea  of  the  power  of  elo- 
quence upon  this  nation,  sensitive  beyond  all  others,  to  the 
genius  of  oratory. 

What  could  be  more  difficult  than  Mirabeau's  thesis  ?  In 
presence  of  that  excited  and  transported  multitude,  before  a 
people  exalted  above  themselves  by  the  grandeur  of  the  crisis, 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  **  that  the  people  were  not  inte- 
rested in  such  discussions ;  tbat  all  they  asked  for  was  to  pay 
only  what  they  could,  and  to  bear  their  misery  peaceably.** 

After  these  base,  afflicting,  discouraging  words,  false  more- 

•  Memoirea  de  Miraheom,  ^dite  pax  M.  Lucas  de  Montigny,  t.  viii.,  liv.  x. 
+  Compare  the  different,  but  reconcileable,  versions  of  E    Diunont  and 
DroE,  (who  follow  the  oral  testimony  of  Malouet). 

h2 


.t:    ^ii 


or  5JI1I0V1L  IBfBMBLT. 

p«  the  yigirion  of  prin^ile: 

jQBi^.     Do  TOOT  mMMJitet  and 

to  deekre  jsuneiTet  t]ie 

Jckiwwl0i0M  repfuenti- 

Ids  ■oeoiK?     The  eoo- 

iSSmsf  jbI  botdieries : 

^Mv^ifadfilwv." 


I  ^pfcnuDeot  pro- 

JfeMT  9«rr  if  i^  y«lion*  in  the 

r^dc  sriaBd  x^  matm  znto  two 

hTWw  .^im.  *m.  Ik.  -aft  iMT^Tirsrnfcac  k  rw  Cbmben. 

lurte.«:;HL   *cr^er?-sN.   2ib    jtrrmiit  :   ^ipuuiBliliies  of  the 

j^^M.      IT^iii   mn^c  9u£  ^  «»  eksde, — might 

Id.    '-:;»    r  ntir*f. 

""^.i^  «s»>  ^psttsfiKfr  ^oif  7>!«imK^  iraie^  j^:izBst  him  hy  two 
TV^si^  T«?5«  it  ?^cw.*  jttA  nnrnrt  (of  Rouen). 
''^^^  «4&^  :i^  ^xtit^ittir  J^vfmt -mmati  rie^  4tr  pojmiiu.  The 
1^^-oncMAM  *iv^  a^w  >Kti^  TV  kiax:.  liie  dergj,  and  the 
^4«^i^  ««;<«&^^  oiwXHi^^s^  Mur  iowcwM^  Pf^J^  ^  ^^  sense  of 
wi-<k   *   ui<>'v»- :!»jv«*«v-   ^  $6eMi|Mf  wMTf  of  die  natioD. 

1Ukt;-  ^i*i,  «v«i  T^fcwx"*^  m  <^«iTvieatioii,  nor  how  much 
^^•»^u^  ;  %vw«jL  v*'^'  ^>MH«Nt  t^  A^mwMt  to  lose.  But  thej 
^j;:  ot^vx^^iirvjv  KK  %^^iM  liiM^'^iM^  X««)H!r  $  friend,  accepted  the 

*  V^  <^  «'Vv^  ll^KtiiWiift  «l«^«ii|)l«^  to  inspire  with  the 
'vx^#»»  ^^>.vi  ^\v&i^  v*Ni^  :i!«(<d^^t^<«.  Camus,  the  Jansenist, 
,i«K^  >?c  .-^W  ^w*«^  ^^Wi«M<^«mt  4*  tW  A**<mwMt,  replied  in  these 
H»v*^^#i*«*  "^^W^  ^M^  >K^t  >nt^  M^  Can  the  veto  prevent 
U^M^llMMk  Wt^  V«^  «^  ii^NmwM^M^  f  Can  the  royal  sanction 
<>>wmy  A^  ^fwslMh  'rf  A^fc*  W¥i  «hw  tWir  nature  ?  ** 

Hwi>^»>i^  ViV^iiM  l<^-  iW  y^tw^^«<*tum»  and  losing  all  pru- 

>l|l^  WhWi^  ^  #!^-  **  ^^  *)\V  J    "I  Miovo  the  king's  veto 

jNK>»^V>\  ^t  ^  >fcVMM  ¥*t^  Iw  ttt  Constantinople  than 

"Wi^  ^"  W  IwwJ  ii>  *W>t.     >\^  I  diH^laro  I  know  nothing 

1^  %m*iW^  fW^  tW  *^XYW^  aH*twraoy  of  six  hundred 

MH  >nVk  W^t  ^H  w^N^iv>fc  rt^mlor  thonwolvcs  irrevocable, 

-4nN^\^JN^\  *t^^^\  aH\t  ^'^xU  Kko  tho  aristocracies  of  every 

^  yJlf  ^Mk^  tNVK  H^H^  )N^M«\  tho  other  present,  Miraheau 
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preferred  the  one  present  and  certain.  In  the  hypothesis  that 
this  Assemhly  might  one  day  wish  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
become  an  hereditary  tyrant,  he  armed,  with  the  tyrannical 
power  of  preventing  every  reform,  that  incorrigible  court  which 
it  was  expedient  to  reform.  The  king  !  the  king  !  '  Why  should 
they  ever  abuse  that  old  religion?  Who  did  not  know  that 
since  Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  no  king.  The  war  was 
between  two  republics  :  one,  sitting  in  the  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  master  minds  of  the  age,  the  best  citizens,  was 
France  herself;  the  other,  the  republic  of  abuses,  held  its 
council  with  the  old  cabinets  of  such  as  Dubois,  Pompadour, 
and  Du  Barry,  in  the  house  of  Diana  de  Polignac. 

Mirabeau's  speech  was  received  with  thunders  of  indignation 
and  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  abuse.  The  eloquent  rhe- 
toric with  which  he  refuted  what  nobody  had  said  (that  the 
word  people  is  vile)  was  unable  to  dupe  his  auditory. 

It  was  nine  in  the  evening.  The  discussion  was  closed  in 
order  to  take  the  votes.  The  singular  precision  with  which 
the  question  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  royalty  itself,  caused 
some  apprehension  that  the  court  might  do  the  only  thing  that 
it  had  to  do  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  king  on  the 
morrow  ;  it  possessed  brute  force, — an  army  round  Versailles, 
which  it  might  employ  to  carry  off  the  principal  deputies,  dis- 
solve the  states,  and,  if  Paris  stirred,  famish  Paris.  This 
bold  crime  was  its  last  cast,  and  people  believed  that  it  was 
going  to  be  played.  They  wished  to  prevent  it  by  consti- 
tuting the  Assembly  that  very  night.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  more  than  four  hundred  deputies  ;  a  hundred,  at  most,  were 
against  it.  That  small  majority  precluded,  all  night,  by  shouts 
and  violence,  every  possibility  of  calling  over  the  names.  But 
this  shameful  sight  of  a  majority  being  tyrannized  over,  and  the 
Assembly  endangered  by  a  delay,  together  with  the  idea  that, 
one  moment  or  other,  the  work  of  liberty,  the  salvation  of  the 
future,  might  be  annihilated, — all  contributed  to  transport  with 
fury  the  crowd  that  filled  the  tribunes  ;  a  man  rushed  for- 
ward and  seized  Malouet,  the  principal  leader  of  the  obstinate 
shouters,  by  the  collar.* 

•  The  principal  witness,  Bailly,  does  not  give  this  circumstance^  vfUch  M. 
Droz  alone  relates,  doubtless  on  the  authority  of  Malouet. 


m' 


^r  jjT-    •:•*«  ™^  '""  ^'^  XATIOSAL  A88E1IBLT. 

rpifc  ipM  «w*»-     ^^  riKHits  continued.     In  presence  of 

MMMff..  T««>  K*iI*T,  who  presided,  the  assembly  remained 

^  t^  •rg^ft  ^  :  »>  jikiieBt  as  strong,  it  waited  in  silence  till 

^jrt  Kftiwi  ha«l  exhausted  itself  with  shouting.     An 

fci^  »i:s:i.^:):t,  rho  dt^mties  being  less  numerous,  voting 
^j^  ^*.w*■^  rvwtn»»mvl  till  the  morrow. 

,s  »K  !<ji*'«!i".ic  nuvnlng,  at  the  moment  of  Toting,  the 
^«,/i^vs^»>i  'k**  iiiUuiiu-*!  ihal  he  ¥ras  summoned  to  the  chancel- 
ifc^  ^•  jx>\Nvo  a  lot  tor  frwu  the  king.  This  letter,  in  whieh 
fc^  N^miiNW  tVm  lliat  thov  could  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
,N*itN^N^  »•»  <W  thixv  oixKt*,  would  have  arrived  just  at  the 
:^?:,  iiuo.uM»<  to  t\inii»h  a  toxt  for  the  hundred  opponents,  to 
^^^^  )i>H«  to  K^v;  k|HH\'hej^  and  unsettle  and  disaffect  many 
m,v«k  wnmN.  Tho  AwimU^ly,  with  royal  gravity,  adjourned 
a».  k»Mv  V  loUor,  Miul  t'orhiulo  it*  president  to  leave  the  hall 
:v,.N.A  ,r...  ,.H,i  ol  iW  mivtinff.  It  manted  to  vote  and  voted. 
1'U,'  ,JiiK>^v».(  »>*M.u>»»*  mij;:hl  bo  reduced  to  three,  or  rather 

!m     VKnj  ,\|  Siov4^«     AW/iwrt/ Assembly. 

N.,:^  Ihni  ,*<  M«»Hnu*r  A»*on»bly  of  the  Keprcsentativesof 
ih.  w..  .■  ivii4  tJ  ill.*  NaIiimi.  in  tho  absonro  of  the  Minor  part. 
1  k.. .  gi..\.J;«)  KM4.Mii4  of  MiiaImniu  whm  oi|uiviiIont  to  Mounier's, 

1 1...  woi.}  .ssw>/.  ^^^^%\l\  Ih»  tnkf^ti  in  a  limi tod  sense,  and  as  the 


ii«  1 1 


Xl.iti I  l«^t(  i\%n  iipitm^Mtf  ml  vrt  lit  It  f(o  of  A  judicial  literalness, 

,nt  .Miiiii»i-h>  III  »>%ti«((i««4ft,  hiif  WNH  I'm tdiimen tally  contrary  to 
\s%M\**^  U  liiiMUiM  liitti  «viMMU<lt'i(«al  opfifmition,  and  eomptu^. 
Am  nil  ti  li-^«-l  (»i«  lltlH{4«  III  Hii  tiiicintifjUHJydifrcn'cnt  value.  The 
A*.«  «iil>l\  t^|u».a%.itliii(  ihu  imliiiii,  iiiiiiutt  iUa  riririlcged  ;  that  is 
1,1  .-.1^  *M\  114  UM  htiMtltuitllm  111  4  huftdr<;dths  (according  to 
;<i|it»i<»  •<!  •Mtmiiliuilijio  (Miiiiui'iliiii;  in  Nccker).  Why  should 
.•M>li  «Mi  «t«»uMtMit(a  }iii|mi'lMiiiiu  \m  ffivctfi  to  these  2  or  4  hun- 
.((•.lilt><  V  liutiMliily  iiul  t\n'  LJiti  iimral  jxiwcr  they  contained; 
1 1)1  I  iiii  tiiti^ui  liuii  m^y.  Jt  wnu,  ill  reality,  becauii^  all  the 
I.Mi.«- j»»"jMil»i-a  lit  ilio  kmgiluiii,  tl*«  two-tliirds  of  the  lands, 
II lit:  lu  iUiiU  iiubttii^^hm.  M'iiJiiiitr  was  the  advocate  of  the 
I.hmIi'I  t'*tji<t:»l.).  Hi^uinbi  llitt  po|iiilati(;n,— f/f  the  land  against 
mail ;  u  tciniui,  lU^^litsU,  nud  ujaterialifct  point  of  view. 
%tqti»  had  given  the  tjuii  l^raiwh  ft/nnulti. 

tU  Uumiiiii-'n  ai-icbmetic  and   u«ju«t  justness,  and  with 
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Minl»eaa*8  eqahroeation,  tlie  nation  remained  a  ctaa^  and  the 
•£zed  prc^rty — the  land — constituted  also  a  daes  in  &ce  of  the 
nation.  We  remained  in  the  injustiee  of  antiquity ;  the  Middle 
Ages  was  pei^etoated — the  harbarous  system  by  which  the 
groimd  was  reckoned  more  precious  than  man ;  and  the  land, 
manure,  and  ashes,  were  the  liege  lords  of  the  mind. 

Sieyes,  hemg  put  to  the  rote  at  once,  had  near  five  hundred 
votes  for  him,  and  not  one  hundred  against  him.*  Th^efore 
tiie  Assembly  was  proclaimed  National  Assembly.  Many  cried, 
Vive  le  Boi  ! 

Two  interruptions  again  inteirened,  as  if  to  stop  the  Assembly, 
— one  from  the  nobility,  who  sent  for  a  mere  pretext;  the  other 
from  certain  deputies,  who  wanted  to  have  a  president  and  a 
regular  bureau  created  before  eyerything  else.  The  Assembly 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  solemnity  of  the  oath.  In  presence 
of  a  multitude  of  four  thousand  deeply  affected  spectators,  the 
six  hundred  deputies,  standing  in  profound  silence,  with  up-raised 
hands  and  contemplating  the  calm,  honest  countenance  of  their 
president,  listened  to  him  whilst  reading  the  formula,  and 
exclaimed:  "We  swear."  A  universal  sentiment  of  respect 
and  religi<m  filled  every  heart. 

The  Assembly  was  founded ;  it  existed ;  it  lacked  but 
strength,  the  certainty  of  living.  It  secured  this  by  assert- 
ing the  right  of  taxation.  It  declared  that  the  impost,  tiU  then 
illegaly  should  be  collected  provisionally  **  till  the  day  of  the 
separation  of  the  present  Assembly."  This  was,  with  one 
blow,  condemning  all  the  past  and  seizing  upon  the  future. 

It  adopted  openly  the  question  of  honour,  the  public  debt, 
and  guaranteed  it. 

And  all  these  royal  acts  were  in  royal  language,  in  the  very 
formulfiB  which  the  king  alone  had  hitherto  taken  :  "  The  As- 
sembly inte?ids  and  decrees.^* 

Finally,  it  evinced  much  concern  about  public  subsistences. 
The  administrative  power  having  declined  as  much  as  the 
others,  the  legislature,  the  only  authority  then  respected,  was 
forced  to  interfere.  It  demanded,  moreover,  for  its  committee 
of  subsistence,   what   the   king   himself  had  offered  to  the 

•  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  votes  against  ninety.  Mirabe^u  durst  not 
vote  either  for  or  against,  and  remained  at  home. 


.,J---. 


^^....       ^    ;-   .-.w^- " ■"-*-^>  "c--      rs:  «-Ar7*iiieii  UK-  kia^ 

^  ^  ,    t.    .   .    :    *-••■  *'Vi--^»s--:::-vf-A:      -vi.  i«ftiiiu£.  ^  on  i 

**  _  .....     -  .'^^    -'-^     =^  ^'**-^    -  '^^JJ  fcioixif^  ai'-Auc-ed 

-^      -       -     «*.   "i- — :'"^  ^■••li-'O.  iurxixr^r  rvcL  lolcKikk 

^    ...     .  ...-<  ^    -'-'    •"■■-=^   *  '^'*'-*»i»i.  xbf   mr>*ir  frv-cn  a 

..   >. .    ^'i.    •.  -.     '^"    '•     •^*'  '^^^    tiling,     riii*  roTjJisi 

^^  -     .1.  '^",-..    .-.1  ---i^-     ■•    *^-   «^i'-*t^-  "rjf^vif  ^'  ibe  re- 

•:"^«i-         *  -  '    *  ^-    ^^'^  ♦'*.'*-*:i:»»-'^  ▼'«w  ▼iKx.  in  so 

^        ^   ^       -.>,    *x    m».^^>?.  ir.  r-r^wj,'^,  laJ  ren- 

^^    ■  .      ■      1'     -     -  -       1 

■-:-^-:»-    s*.^-;!,-^  ir  ♦M;j[-tt3>^  poasuoned 

..„..   iiiv^sit  it  K'y;?;  *J!£  riA.\ir-s*  was, 

^*  ^   ,mii^' '*'««3*.      V.«;3:«Iv-ic,  bo  fonned  a 

-.Mv  .^   .nif«.  ^Vvi,  5;x%v^;::yixolv  for  us, 

J'  .,J  Vi^-Kxifo,       y:3;ivA:>.:  #>es^aiosi  to   be  sur- 

*  ■*,        .u  rVtvi:..w  ,vv'^*  ^"^  »:vc\*i  ::\w-*  rnfavourablc 

!   x'  .\    >'..,  :.xi   .i:  .iv»i,  uv  ^^^"^5  5u*ii  had  allowed  him- 

"!"~    »^     ^,.;^.\,   jx    vX'o.."'  ^*v r^^»ttKicAU*. — tUo  self-termed 

,  >^.^^.    *  ^''i^*  l^'^v^vw^^*,  iih>  Pumonts,  and  other 

r.  i*.i  \->.^   ^  ^V*  s^i  ^s\l:vVii5v,  Mfor\*  over  ready  to  assist 

i"s    ,.i.lo.-      '.io  vfcvkA  A^xsAw^.x  *u  iuvalUl  ajul  ^>ing  the  very 

>,.  V    V   vii.ic.  :i.:^«^':f  v^w-^o  *usl  >*A^*^     Hw  nights  destroyed 

O  »i*v.,     'i  *V  iJUsMmu^  ho  ix^iwombortnl  the  Assembly  and 

■    l«....  v.%.».  vcco  >»vw  us>;  »MVvi*s'b  1^'WU  of  Knglttwd.     But  the  pensions 

v.Vv  ■v.vxv.:  tivm  S.u,     tiko  uuuuuvw*  |»i\'»*'m  of  iwur©  than  a  million  (of 

uiilc*.^  '■»"  ^■'»<'  »*»-*'*^'  *^^^  ^  *****"^  ***  ^"***  tJoueva  (whirh  remained  on 

mu^^iii     *'<  ^^^*  ii"t»w*v*»  xMi  <bwu  »ho  vbhgaUou  to  «t»rvo  the  English.     More- 

Wji,  iW.x  Ui^uttiv  t«v»  ^kwUv^n.     Yvvniou  Uvauw  KngU»ih  and  our  most  cruel 

MX  ;  \'J*»\*vHv»  •kJ*"**^  «•*»  I'Vuch.     What  hhallwv  nay  of  Ktionno  Dumont, 

(W*'wu4-»  ih^V  Vhito^  ^H'^d^s  xMth  tht'iv  \k'%\W\\  p«*u»,  wrote  all  Mirabcau's 

^,«     Ui«  .MuMiiMiM  t>v>4V  \^uiir>«  to  a  tmiKt  ingratitude  towards  the  man 

^\\\9  wU%*  U\u«v^uivU  huu  W\\\\  hu  tVivud»hi|t, 
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business,  and  collected  his  thoughts ;  he  had  there,  ready  at 
hand,  the  English  policy,  sketched  by  the  Genevese  ;  he  re- 
ceived it  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  embellished  it  with  his  talent. 
Such  was  his  readiness  and  his  lack  of  preparation,  that,  at 
the  tribune,  even  his  admirable  language  was  occasionally  only 
a  translation  of  the  notes  which  these  Genevese  handed  to  him 
from  time  to  time. 

Durovray,  who  was  not  in  communication  with  Necker,  made 
himself  his  officious  counsellor  in  this  serious  crisis. 

Like  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  his  opinion  was  that  the  king 
should  annul  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  deprive  it  of  its 
name  of  National  Assembly,  command  the  union  of  the  three 
orders,  declare  himself  the  Provisional  Legislator  of  France, 
and  do,  by  royal  authority ^  what  the  Commons  had  done  with- 
out it.  Bertrand  believed  justly,  that,  after  this  coup  d^itat, 
the  Assembly  could  but  dissolve.  Durovray  pretended  that 
the  Assembly,  crushed  and  humiliated  under  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, would  accept  its  petty  part,  as  a  machine  to  make 
laws.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  heads  of  the  clergy. 
Cardinal  de  Larochefoucauld,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
had  hastened  to  Marly,  and  implored  the  king  and  the  queen. 
On  the  19th,  vain  disputes  in  the  Chamber  of  the  nobility  ; 
Orleans  proposed  to  join  the  Third,  and  Montesquieu  to  unite 
withrthe  clergy.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  order  of  the 
clergy.  The  very  same  day,  the  cures  had  transferred  the 
majority  of  their  order  to  form  a  union  with  the  Third,  and 
thus  divided  the  order  into  two.  The  cardinal  and  the  arch- 
bishop return  the  same  evening  to  Marly,  and  fall  at  the  feet 
of  the  king:  "Religion  is  ruined!*'  Next,  come  the  Par- 
liament people:  "  The  monarchy  is  lost,  unless  the  States  be 
dissolved.'* 

A  dangerous  advice,  and  already  impossible  to  follow.  The 
flood  was  rising  higher  every  hour.  Versailles  and  Paris  were 
in  commotion!     Necker  had  persuaded  two  or  three  of  the 

*  Compare  the  two  plans  in  Bertrand's  Memoires  and  Dumont^s  Souvenirs^ 
The  latter  confesses  that  the  Genevese  had  taken  good  care  not  to  confide  their 
fine  project  to  Miraheau  ;  he  was  not  informed  of  it  till  after  the  event,  and 
then  said  mth  much  good  gense :  **  This  is  the  vray  kings  are  led  to  the 
Bcaffold." 
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miiiisten,  and  eren  the  king,  that  his  project  was  the  only 
means  of  salmtion.  That  project  had  heen  read  over  again 
in  a  last  and  definitive  council  on  Friday  evening,  the  19th  ; 
eveiything  was  finished  and  agreed :  **  The  portfolios  were 
already  heing  shut  up,"  says  Necker,  **  when  one  of  the  royal 
servants  suddenly  entered  ;  he  whispered  to  the  king  ;  and 
His  Majesty  immediately  arose,  commanding  his  ministers  to 
remain  in  their  places.  M.  de  Montmorin,  sitting  hy  my  side, 
said  to  me :  *  We  have  effected  nothing ;  the  queen  alone 
could  have  ventured  to  interrupt  the  Council  of  State  ;  the 
princes,  apparently,  have  circumvented  her.*" 

Everything  was  stopped  :  this  might  have  been  foreseen  ; 
it  was,  doubtless,  for  this  that  the  king  had  been  brought  to 
Marly,  away  from  Versailles  and  the  people;  and,  alone  with  the 
queen,  more  affectionate  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  her,  in 
their  common  affliction  for  the  death  of  their  child.  A  fine 
opportunity,  an  excellent  chance  for  the  suggestions  of  the 
priests  !  Was  not  the  Dauphin's  death  a  severe  judgment  of 
Providence,  when  the  king  was  yielding  to  the  dangerous  inno- 
vations of  a  Protestant  minister  ? 

The  king,  still  undecided,  but  already  almost  overcome,  was 
contented  to  command  (in  order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from 
uniting  with  the  Third  Estate)  that  the  hall  should  be  shut 
on  the  morrow,  (Saturday  June  20th) ;  the  pretext  was  the 
preparations  necessary  for  a  royal  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
Monday.  • 

All  this  was  settled  in  the  night,  and  placarded  in  Versailles 
at  six  in  the  morning.  The  president  of  the  National  Assembly 
learned,  by  mere  chance,  that  it  could  not  be  held.  It  was 
past  seven  when  he  received  a  letter,  not  from  the  king  (as 
was  natural,  the  king  being  accustomed  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  president  of  the  Parliament),  but  simply  a  notice 
from  young  Brez6,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  It  was  not 
to  the  president,  to  M.  Bailly,  at  his  lodgings,  that  such  a 
notice  ought  to  have  been  given,  but  to  the  Assembly  itself. 
Bailly  had  no  power  to  act  of  himself.  At  eight  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  the  night  before,  he  repaired  to  the  door  of  the 
hall  with  a  great  number  of  deputies.  Being  stopped  by  the 
sentinels,  he  protested  against  the  hindrance,  and  declared  the 
meeting  convened.     Several  young  members  made  a  show  of 
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breaking  open  the  door  ;  the  officer  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
arm,  thus  announcing  that  his  orders  contained  no  reservation 
for  inviolability. 

Behold  our  new  kings,  put  out,  kept  out  of  doors,  like  unruly 
scholars.  Behold  them  wandering  about  in  the  rain,  among 
the  people,  on  the  Paris  avenue.  All  agree  about  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  meeting  and  ^f  assembling.  Some  shout.  Let 
lis  go  to  the  Place  d*Armes  I  Others,  to  Marly !  Another, 
to  Pans !  This  last  was  an  extreme  measure  ;  it  was  firing 
ihe  powder-magazine. 

The  deputy  Guillotin  made  a  less  hazardous  motion,  to  repair 
to  Old  VersaoUes,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  Tennis- 
court  (Jeu-de-Paume), — ^a  miserable,  ugly,  poor,  and  unfui'- 
nished  building,  but  the  better  on  that  account.  The  Assembly 
also  was  poor,  and  represented  the  people,  on  that  day,  so 
much  the  better.  They  remained  standing  all  day  long,  having 
scarcely  a  wooden  bench.  It  was  like  the  manger  of  the  new 
religion, — its  stable  of  Bethlehem ! 

One  of  those  intrepid  cures  who  had  decided  the  union  of 
ihe  clergy — ^the  illustrious  Gr^goire — ^long  after,  when  the 
Empire  had  so  cruelly  effaced  every  trace  of  the  Revolution, 
its  parent,  used  often  to  go  near  Versailles  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Port-Royal ;  one  day  (doubtless  on  his  return),  he  entered  the 
Jeti^e-Paume* — the  one  in  ruins,  the  other  abandoned — 
tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  that  firm  man,  who  had  never 
shown  any  weakness.  Two  religions  to  weep  for !  this  was  too 
much  for  the  heart  of  man. 

We  too  revisited,  in  1846,  that  cradle  of  Liberty,  that  place 
whose  echo  repeated  her  first  words,  that  received,  and  still 
preserves  h&c  memorable  oath.  But  what  could  we  say  to  it  ? 
What  news  could  we  give  it  of  the  world  that  it  brought  forth  ? 
Oh  !  time  has  not  flown  quickly  ;  generations  have  succeeded 
one  another  ;  but  the  work  has  not  progressed.  When  we 
stepped  upon  its  venerable  pavement,  we  felt  ashamed  in  our 
heart  of  what  we  are, — of  the  little  we  have  done.  We  felt 
we  were  unworthy,  and  quitted  that  sacred  place. 

*  Memoirea  de  Qrigoire,  i.,  p.  380. 
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pietion  and  establishment  of  the  constitution,  it  took  an  oath 
nefoer  to  separate, 

Bailly  was  the  first  who  took  the  oath ;  and  he  pronounced  it 
80  load  and  distinctly  that  the  whole  multitude  of  people  crowd- 
ing without  could  hear,  and  applauded  in  the  excess  of  their 
enthusiasm.  Shouts  of  Vive  le  Boi  !  arose  from  the  Assembly 
and  from  the  people.  It  was  the  shout  of  ancient  France,  in 
her  extreme  transports,  and  it  was  now  added  to  the  oath  of 
resistance.* 

In  1792,  Mounier,  then  an  emigrant,  alone  in  a  foreign  land, 
questions  and  asks  himself  whether  his  motion  of  the  20th  of 
June  was  founded  on  right ;  whether  his  loyalty  as  a  royalist 
was  consistent  with  ]iis  duty  as  a  citizen.  And  even  there,  in 
emigration,  and  among  all  the  prejudices  of  hatred  and  exile, 
he  replies.  Yes ! 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  the  oath  was  just ;  they  wanted  the 
dissolution,  and  it  would  have  taken  place  without  the  oath ; 
the  court,  freed  from  the  States,  would  never  have  convoked 
tiiem;  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  renounce  the  founding  of 
that  constitution  claimed  unanimously  in  the  old  writings  of 
France."  That  is  what  a  royalist,  the  most  moderate  of  the 
moderate,  a  jurist  accustomed  to  find  moral  decisions  in  positive 
texts,  pronounces  on  the  primordial  act  of  our  Revolution. 

What  were  they  doing  all  this  time  at  Marly  ?  On  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Necker  was  contending  with  the  Parliament 
people,  to  whom  the  king  had  abandoned  him,  and  who,  with 
the  coolness  sometimes  possessed  by  madmen,  were  overthrow- 
ing his  project,  abridging  it  of  what  might  have  caused  it  to 
pass,  and  took  from  it  its  bastard  character,  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  a  simple  but  brutal  coup  d'etat,  in  the  manner  of  Louis 
XV.,  a  simple  lit  de  justice,  as  the  Parliament  had  suffered  so 
many  times.  The  discussion  lasted  till  the  evening.  It  was 
not  till  midnight  that  the  president,  then  in  bed,  was  informed 
that  the  royal  meeting  could  not  take  place  in  the  morning, — 
that  it  was  postponed  till  Tuesday. 

*  The  Assembly  went  no  further.  It  rejected  the  strong,  but  true  motion 
of  Chapelier,  who  was  bold  enough  to  speak  out  plainly  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  all.  He  proposed  an  address  :  "  To  inform  His  Majesty  that  the  enemies  of 
the  country  were  besieging  the  throne,  and  that  their  counsels  tended  to  place 
the  moTuirch  at  Hie  head  of  a  party." 
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The  nobility  bad  come  to  Marly  on  the  Sunday  in  great 
numbers  and  with  much  turbulence.  They  had  again  showed 
to  the  king,  in  an  address,  that  the  question  now  concerned 
him  much  more  than  the  nobility.  The  court  was  animaied 
with  a  chivalrous  daring  ;  these  sw(»rdsmen  seemed  to  wait  only 
for  a  signal  to  resist  the  champions  of  the  pen.  The  Count 
D'Artois,  amid  these  bravadoes,  became  so  intoxicated  with 
insolence,  as  to  send  word  to  the  Tennis-court  that  he  would 
play  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  therefore,  the  Assembly  found  itself 
once  more  in  the  open  streets  of  Versailles,  wandering  about, 
without  house  or  home.  Fine  amusement  for  the  court !  The 
master  of  the  hall  was  afraid ;  he  feared  the  princes.  The 
Assembly  does  not  succeed  better  at  the  door  of  the  Recollets 
where  it  next  knocks  ;  the  monks  dare  not  compromise  them- 
selves. Who  then  are  these  vagrants,  this  dangerous  band, 
before  whom  every  door  is  shut  ?  Nothing  leas  than  the  Nation 
itself. 

But  why  not  deliberate  in  the  open  air  ?  What  more  noble 
canopy  than  the  sky  ?  But  on  that  day  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  wish  to  come  and  sit  with  the  commons.  Where  are 
they  to  receive  them  ?  Luckily,  the  hundred  and  thirty-four 
cures,  with  a  few  prelates  at  their  head,  had  already  taken  up 
their  quarters,  in  the  morning,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Louis. 
The  Assembly  was  introduced  there  into  the  nave  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics,  at  first  assembled  in  the  choir,  then  came  forth, 
and  took  their  places  among  its  members.  A  grand  moment, 
and  one  of  sincere  joy  !  "  The  temple  of  religion,"  says 
an  orator,  with  emotion,  **  became  the  temple  of  the  native 
land !  " 

On  that  very  day,  Monday  the  22nd,  Necker  was  still  con- 
tending, but  in  vain.  His  project,  fatal  to  liberty  because  he 
preserved  in  it  a  shadow  of  moderation,  had  to  give  way  to 
another  more  liberal  and  better  calculated  to  place  things  in 
their  proper  light.  Necker  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
guilty  mediator  between  good  and  evil,  preserving  a  semblance 
of  equilibrium  between  the  just  and  the  unjust, — a  courtier,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  people  and  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
At  the  last  council  held  on  Monday  at  Versailles,  the  princes, 
who  were  invited  to  it,  did  liberty  the  essential  service  of 
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remoying  this  equiyoeal  mediator,  who  prevented  reason  and' 
unreasonableness  from  seeing  each  other  plainly  face  to  face. 

Before  the  sitting  begins,  I  wish  to  examine  both  projects, — 
Keeker's  and  the  court's.  In  what  concerns  the  former,  I  will 
belieTe  none  bat  Necker  himself. 

necker's  project. 

In  his  book  of  1796,  written  at  a  time  of  decided  reaction, 
Necker  ayows  to  us  confidentiallj  what  his  project  was  ;  he 
shows  that  that  project  was,  hotdf  very  hold — ^in  favour  of  the 
privileged.  This  confession  is  rather  painful  for  him,  and  he 
makes  it  by  an  effort.  '*  The  defect  of  my  project  was  its  being 
too  bold ;  I  risked  all  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  risk.  Ex- 
plain yourself.    I  will,  and  I  ought.    Deign  to  listen  to  me."  * 

He  is  speaking  to  the  emigrants,  to  whom  this  apology  is 
addressed.  A  vain  undertaking !  How  will  they  ever  for- 
give him  for  having  called  the  people  to  political  life,  and  made 
five  mUhons  of  electors  ? 

1st.  Those  necessary,  inevitable  reforms,  which  the  court 
had  so  long  refused,  and  which  they  accepted  only  by  force,  he 
promulgated  by  the  king.  He,  who  knew,  to  his  cost,  that  the 
king  was  the  puppet  of  the  queen  and  the  court,  a  mere  cipher, 
nothing  more, — even  he  became  a  party  for  the  continuing  of 
that  sad  comedy. 

Liberty,  that  sacred  right  which  exists  of  itself,  he  made  a 
present  from  the  king,  a  granted  charter,  as  was  the  charter  of 
the  invasion  in  1814.  But  it  required  thirty  years  of  war, 
and  all  Europe  at  Paris,  for  France  to  accept  that  constitution 
of  falsehood. 

2ndly.  No  legislative  unity, — two  Chambers,  at  least.  This 
was  like  a  timid  advice  to  France  to  become  English  ;  in 
which  there  were  two  advantages  :  to  strengthen  the  privileged, 
priests  and  nobles,  henceforth  concentrated  in  one  upper  Cham- 
ber ;  next,  to  make  it  easier  for  the  king  to  amuse  the  people, 
to  refuse  by  the  upper  Chamber,  instead  of  refusing  by  himself, 
and  of  having  (as  we  see  to-day)  two  vetos  for  one, 

3rdly.  The  king  was  to  permit  the  three  orders  to  deliberate 
in  conmion  on  general  affairs  ;  but  as  to  privileges  of  personal 
distinction,  of  honour,  and  as  to  rights  attacked  to  fi^%^  no  dis- 

*  (Ewcrth  d/R  Nechcr,  vi.,  p.  191. 
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eiission  in  common.  Now  this  was  precisely  what  France  con- 
sidered as  the  superlatively  general  business.  Who  then  dared 
to  see  a  special  business  in  the  question  of  honour  ? 

4thly.  These  crippled  States-General,  now  united,  now  sepa- 
rated into  three  orders,  at  one  time  active,  at  another  supine, 
through  their  triple  movement,  Necker  balances,  shackles,  and 
neutralises  still  more,  by  provincial  States^  thus  augmenting 
division,  when  France  is  thirsting  for  unity. 

5thly.  That  is  what  he  gives,  and  as  soon  as  given,  he  takes 
away  again.  This  fine  legislative  machine  is  never  to  be  seen 
at  work  by  anybody  ;  he  grudges  us  the  sight  of  it ;  it  is  to 
work  with  closed  doors  :  no  publicity  of  its  sittings.  The  law 
is  thus  to  be  made,  far  from  daylight,  in  the  dark,  as  one 
would  make  a  plot  against  the  law. 

6thly. — The  law  ?  What  does  this  word  mean,  without 
personal  liberty?  Who  can  act,  elect,  or  vote  freely,  when 
nobody  is  sure  of  sleeping  at  home  ?  This  first  condition  of 
social  life,  anterior  to,  and  indispensable  for  political  action,  is 
not  yet  secured  by  Necker.  The  king  is  to  invite  the  Assembly 
io  seek  the  means,  that  might  permit  the  abolition  of  the  lettres- 
de-cachet.  Meanwhile,  he  keeps  them  together  with  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  kidnapping,  the  state-prisons,  and  the  Bastille. 

Such  is  the  extreme  concession  which  ancient  royalty  makes, 
in  its  most  favourable  moment,  and  urged  on  by  a  popular 
minister.  Moreover,  it  cannot  go  even  thus  far.  The  nominal 
king  promises  ;  the  real  king,  the  court — ^laughs  at  the  pro- 
mise.    Let  them  die  in  their  sin ! 

THE  king's  declaration  (june  23,  1789). 

The  plan  of  the  court  is  worth  more  than  the  bastard  plan  of 
Necker  ;  at  least  it  is  plainer  to  understand.  Whatever  is  bad 
in  Necker  is  preciously  preserved,  nay  richly  augmented. 

This  act,  which  may  be  called  the  testament  of  despotism,  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  1st.  The  prohibition  of  securities : 
under  this  head.  Declaration  concerning  the  present  holding  of 
the  States.    2ndly.   The  reforms  and  benefits  as  they  say,* 

*  The  style  on  a  par  witb  the  matter;  now  bombastic,  now  flat,  and  strongly 

Bavouring  of  false  valour  :  "  Never  did  a  king  do  so  much  !  '*     Towards  the 

end  is  a  phrase  of  admirable  impudence  and  awkwardness  (Necker  claims  it 

accordingly,  tome  ix.,p.  196)  :  "  Reflect,  gentlemen,  that  none  of  your  projects 

can  have  the  force  of  law  without  my  special  ttpproWtioii.** 
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Becloratioii  of  the  king's  intentions,  of  his  wishes  and  desires 
for  future  contingencies.  The  evil  is  sure,  and  the  good  pos- 
sible.    Let  us  see  the  detail. 

I.  The  king  annihilates  the  will  of  five  millions  of  electors, 
declaring  that  their  demands  are  only  information. 

The  king  annihilates  the  decisions  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate,  declaring  them  **  null,  illegal,  unconstitutional." 

The  king  will  have  the  three  orders  remain  distinct,  that  one 
may  be  able  to  shackle  the  others  (that  two  hundredths  of  the 
nation  may  weigh  as  much  as  the  whole  nation). 

If  they  wi&h  to  meet,  he  permits  it,  but  only  for  this  time,  and 
also  only  for  general  business  ;  in  this  general  business  is 
included  neither  the  rights  of  the  three  orders,  the  constitution 
of  the  future  States,  the  feudal  and  seigneurial  properties,  nor 
the  privileges  of  money  or  of  honour.  All  the  ancien  regime 
is  thus  found  to  be  an  exception. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  court.  Here  is,  according  to 
every  appearance,  the  king's  manifesto,  the  one  he  fondly  che- 
rished, and  wrote  himself.  The  order  of  the  clergy  shall  have 
a  special  veto  (against  the  nobility  and  the  Third  Estate)  for 
everything  relating  to  religion,  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  secular  and  regular  orders.  Thus,  not  one  monk  less  ; 
no  reform  to  be  made.  And  all  those  convents,  every  day 
more  odious  and  useless,  and  unable  any  longer  to  be  recruited, 
the  clergy  wanted  to  maintain.  The  nobility  was  furious.  It 
lost  its  dearest  hope.  It  had  reckoned  that,  one  day  or 
other,  that  prey  would  fall  into  its  hands  ;  at  the  very  least,  it 
hoped  that,  if  the  king  and  the  people  pressed  it  too  much  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  it  would  generously  make  that  of  the 
clergy. 

Veto  on  veto.  For  what  purpose  ?  Here  we  have  a  refine- 
ment of  precautions,  far  more  sure  to  render  every  result 
impossible.  In  the  common  deliberations  of  the  three  orders, 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  two-thirds  of  one  order  protest  against 
the  deliberation,  for  the  decision  to  be  referred  to  the  king. 
Nay  more,  the  thing  being  decided,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  hundred 
members  protest  for  the  decision  to  be  referred  to  the  king. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  words  assembly,  deliberation,  and 
decision,  are  only  a  mystification,  a  farce.  And  who  could 
play  it  without  laughing  ? 
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00i^ffiii::   ^^  ^;^;^.>*>^.  .«.^ ^ — -^  .^^^^y^,^^ -^ ■■■,.■£■  :^ 

«M*Hi-    >Uf'  iittti'  tu\w  tail  aokUen^.  ^it^hmmT  titt-  miitmhiT  wb& 

i!^^m^,^siffkiU\i$*^^i[um^tMmw^  ifiiijii  iiiimiihiumiim  iirfiiiTiii 

^m  Mf*i  t6  t^f  ^  d«^^e«,  M^  dbe  inrtOHT  mamtr  iifaosv  lie 
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Inline  tKt  Nei^er'fl  expense,  and  to  be  sheltered  by  bim  ;  tbey 
bave  never  forgiven  him  for  not  having  aB<ywed  bimflelf  to  be 
aJboaed  and  cBflbenoiired  by  them. 

Wbat  'proves  drat  eveiytbhig  was  knuwu  is,  ihat  on  bis  Tery 
exit  &eBi  ibe  castle,  tiie  king  fennd  the  crowd  sullenly  siknt.* 
Hie  affidr  bad  get  abroad,  and  tiie  grand  scene,  so  highly 
WTBi^bt,  bad  not  ibe  least  -effect. 

The  nkeEable  yetbj  spirit  of  insolence  which  swayed  the 
conty  bad  suggested  the  idea  of  causing  the  two  superior 
urden  to  enter  in  front,  by  the  grand  entrance,  and  the 
€0mmefis  behind,  and  to  keep  them  ^mder  a  shed,  half  in 
tihe  nrin.  The  Third  Estate,  thns  hmnbled,  wet  and  dirty, 
was  to  have  entered  crest-fallen,  to  receive  its  le8S<m. 

Kebedy  to  in^odnce  them ;  the  door  shut ;  and  the  guard 
-witfasB.  Miiabean  to  i^e  presodent :  *'  Sir,  conduct  ^e  nation 
into  ^le  fTesenee  of  the  king  1 "  The  president  knocks  at  the 
dfxir.  The  bo^-guards  from  within^  "Presently."  The 
preadeaft':  ''Oendemen,  where  is  then  the  master  of  the 
eerODonieB  f  **  ^e  body-guards :  **  We  know  nothing  about 
it.'^  Tlie  di^tfties  :  **  WeH  then,  let  us  go  ;  come  away ! " 
At  last  the  preadent  succeeds  in  bringing  Imth  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  who  goes  in  quest  of  Br6ze. 

The  deputies,  filing  in  one  by  one,  find,  in  the  hall,  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility,  who,  already  in  their  places,  and 
iiokSng  the  meeting,  seem  to  be  awaiting  them,  like  judges. 
In  Cfiher  respects,  the  hall  was  empty.  Nothing  could  be 
more  desolate  than  that  hall,  from  which  the  people  were 
ezc^ded. 

The  king  read,  with  his  usual  plainness  of  manner,  the 
speech  composed  for  him, — that  despotic  language  so  strange 
from  his  lips.  He  perceived  but  little  its  provoking  violence, 
for  he  appeared  surprised  at  the  aspect  of  the  Assembly.  The 
nobles  having  applauded  the  article  consecrating  feudal  rights, 
loud  distinct  voices  were  heard  to  utter  :  **  Silence  there  !  '* 

The  king,  after  a  moment's  pause  and  astonishment,  con- 
<diided  with  a  grave,  intolerable  sentence,  which  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  Assembly,  and  began  the  war :  "  If  you 
abandon  me  in  so  exeeHent  ml  eirterprise,  I  will,  abne,  effect 

•  l^UnioDt  (an  eyc-^tness),^,  91. 
l2 


tiif    wi-UAn    cf  IDT  people :  mimu,  J  «Mh< 
fkei"  Tru:  rrffetetiUittrc 

Aim.  a:  thi  em:  :  -  7  Mie-  ym^,  fgmuiemm^  » 
4mfM^*f/t€t% .  «K.  t<.  reiwir  t«»-iiiornw.-  nonoii^  fc-  tat- 
A]iiiTiifinRtfH-  t.  your  orrtr; .  tber*  tt.  Tesamc^TOB 

^lii   knii'  di»f»rtB4..  t^Jlfwrwl  b^'  tbt  nobfur-j 
Tilt  romninnr-  TPmRinw:  liAfitf^..  eaitu,  anc  nlou 
4.:  ttit  riTpnifwiiiv  thoi.  fiiit<>re»..  aac  aaicl  V  tbc-' 
j.rt'  ii»i»-     '■>*ii.  v#u.  ti^RTt.  tti«.   fcin^'t  order!       fit" 
'   T».:    A^M»ml.l    ii<1iniiTn#»..  aftr:  tht-  roral 
,j>*»,,>^.  i    111    i    h*»-  rffliib#fT«tfs..*      ThuL 
rMilr«i^.<*Hji:    f«M    tiitt.      '    )i   uppmy  t(    hu.  tJia;  tbt 
„„!,.,.   (••♦MUrt.  *pp#.iv4-  an*  fi^dmv. 

'PK.*    ^Mn4r*np.  wft-   iMtmiraM    takm.  vr-  hr  Idira'MiaK.  inr 

t,,  .^,..*„    «,t».     iion^in^    voir*     am",  viti.  tmrribii   ^ursirv-  *t 

T 1...    H-rK.    iUtt^    MTf,^^      '  AV<    luiri    hnanu  tbi   intcmtki&r 

"'•tjv-^-f***'^    *.    *>•;    •••fH      ♦»»*•    .*"*••■  *^»-  ^^^   wn.  u?vc:   fti  &i? 
^p,-*,    +.  *h.  K-,<irtwi    A^wu>i»»h|v.  ym,.  ^n»i    jiav^    here  uauer 

,js  ^    I,*.  js^.,^p«,.      ic<  4Jr»«.  tA.  uiote  wa«  «effu:  toi^  mar.  wt 

itku^  \^  a«».sihAin'faM«    ixuiiiitenaniiai  :  iu  iek  itie  po^£r 
«;  4J.^  :^k.^v-  'i4vv<!Mtr>   »)u«   yehitsrmf,.'U'  tin-  Ake  ^wiuc  eiiauetir- 

Hin  /itUTi  luui  jnauFHtx*!^  mtifthsr  war  v*  dkoMSse  int  eaxir- 

*  iri«£n  «M»  uaxuc  iwtanifli.  lur  nmnExnaan.  satwxtbsanidm^  vrbs: 
-Tium.n..  Ai^'^  ViKi  iimc  Uir  UHnt,.  Tiir  arasm.  ILsc  Oisgam  lien... ;«  31J1  .. 
i.;...  4ii-.  nirfucniti.  iiitt  Aauiiur;.  wot  iwrhr.L*^  ^reec.  Tbe  iBttsr  acxv  ae 
4I.1:  iiiru».  iiitM  lun  «UL  MnniK  wonb  "  'Wt  imc  n*  osbe  enosv  v  aibb. 
"^  I    .'v  :.i.  i  roll  A  fc   L-iHjAUuiiin.' — JSiuDiiff:.  OumgKiHiTmdk.  i  mut   Oam~ 

«#>'///■:  >«^ 

"*  Tu»  I'finuiiL  «  iiH  ifii:'  iiiR  lifccT".  Xmhen:  mv  &  Trnnilis: :  iit  ^vrauc 
)ir>  •-!   iwii  Muc     **  ivt'  iMf^  ttrZ/  |AfMr  motbT'.'*'  HIT  air  iiaier  -vmnk  ^lac  Iis^t 

iwri   MbUvf. 

;  ifcvM;vii  t»  M.  Trvdur^ ml  ryir^misuak.-U'i^  aol  of  Mmiiieaii.  ISem^xi^ 

Lif^j.     TtaA  iiiml.'i  in*  Uiuup;:  jtrayar  if  cmneK  &  inr  deaOi  of  ths  -viur- 
m»<i  mjcuti  iur^^pui  Man  idles  uit  r«eic» 
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States-General, — ^merely  to  have  the  hall  dismantled,  to  de- 
molish the  amphitheatre  and  the  king's  estrade.  Workmen 
accordingly  enter  !  but,  at  one  word  from  the  president,  they 
stop,  lay  down  their  tools,  contemplate  with  admiration  the 
calm  majesty  of  the  Assembly,  and  become  attentive  and 
respectful  auditors. 

A  deputy  proposed  to  discuss  the  king's  resolutions  on  the 
morrow.  He  was  not  listened  to.  Camus  laid  down  forcibly, 
and  it  was  declared  :  "  That  the  sitting  was  but  a  ministerial 
act,  and  that  the  Assembly  persisted  in  its  decrees."  Bamave, 
the  young  member  for  Dauphiny  :  **  You  have  declared  what 
you  are ;  you  need  no  sanction."  Glezen,  the  Breton:  **  How 
now !  does  the  sovereign  speak  as  a  master,  when  he  ought  to 
consult !"  Petion,  Buzot,  Garat,  Gregoiro,  spoke  with  equal 
energy;  and  Sieyes,  with  simplicity:  •*  Gentlemen,  you  are  to- 
day what  you  were  yesterday." 

f!he  Assembly  next  declared,  on  Mirabeau's  proposal,  that 
its  members  were  inviolable ;  that  whoever  laid  hands  on  a 
deputy  was  a  traitor,  infamous,  and  worthy  of  death. 

This  decree  was  not  useless.  The  body-guards  had  formed 
in  a  line  in  front  of  the  hall.  It  was  expected  that  sixty  depu- 
ties would  be  kidnapped  in  the  night. 

The  nobility,  headed  by  their  president,  went  straightway 
to  thank  their  protector,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  afterwards  to 
Monsieur,  who  was  prudent  and  took  care  not  to  be  at  home. 
Many  of  them  went  to  see  the  queen,  who,  triumphant  and 
smiling,  leading  her  daughter  and  carrying  the  dauphin,  said 
to  them  :  **  I  intrust  him  to  the  nobility." 

The  king  was  far  from  sharing  their  joy.  The  silence  of 
the  people,  so  new  to  him,  had  overwhelmed  him.  When 
£r6z6,  who  came  and  informed  him  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Third  Estate  remained  sitting,  asked  for  orders,  he  walked 
about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said  at  last,  in  the  tone  of  one 
tired  to  death  :  **  Very  well ;  leave  them  alone." 

The  king  spoke  wisely.  The  moment  was  fraught  with 
danger.  One  step  more  and  Paris  marched  against  Versailles. 
Versailles  was  already  in  commotion.  Behold  ^ve  or  six 
thousand  men  advancing  towards  the  castle.  The  queen  sees 
with  terror  that  strange  and  novel  court,  which,  in  a  moment, 
fills  the  gardens,  the  terraces,  and  even  the  apartmeuta.    Sh© 


^^^  MOYBMBOT  GE  PABOL 


begs,  she  entreats  the  king  to  undo  whi^  bLa  he*  dkm*  t». 
^^t^  Si. -turn  did  not  take  l«^h;1lj^ 
near  at  hand,  convineed,  a»  usual,  that  no^uBc  eeuld  eva^ 
g.)  en  without  him.  Leme  XVI.  said  to  him^SSu^r^ 
-FormypartIa^n^ataUtenaei«u.ofA^tSS'^^ 
JNecker  required  no  more,  and  made  no.  eondiidon.     His 

iS^iZl  '?'*^^t^'  ^r  ^"^«^*  ^  ^^*™«  e^rybedj  shout 
^  •  tL  .^'^''^  ^'°^  ®^  ^^^^  ^*^^  thought.  Hfl  went  out, 
orerjoyed,  mto  the  great  court  o£  the  castle,  aaid  to  comfort 
tte  mttltetude,  passed  m  the  midst  of  thenau  Th^^  a  few  silly 
p^rsans  fell  on  their  knees  and  kissed  his  hands.  He^  muck 
g^cted,  said :  ««  Yes,  my  childreay— yes>  my  children,— I  re- 
iBain ;  l>e  comforted."  Ha  burst  intft  teeiis^  and  theoi  shut 
himself  up^in  his  cahiaet. 

The  poor  tool  of  the  court  remained  without  exacting  any- 
thing ;  he  remained  to  shield  the  cabal  with  hia  name,  to  serve 
them  as  an  advertisement,  and  reassure  them  against  the 
people  ;  be  restored  courage  to  those  wortibies,,  and  gave 
them  the  time  to  summon  moca  troths*. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MOVEMENT  OF  PARIS. 


AMembly  of  the  MecUas^  June  25th. — ^InstiiTectien  of  the  Fronch  Guaeds. — 
Agitation  of  the  Palais  RoyaL — Intiigufis  of  the  Orleaius  party,-— The 
King  commands  the  junction,  of  the.  Orders,  June  27thi — The  people 
deliver  the  French  Guards,  June  30th. — The  Court  prepares  for  War. — 
Paiis  demands  pennission  to  aim; — Necker  dismissed,  July  llth,  1789. 

The  situation  of  things  was^  strange^. — evidently  temporary. 

The  Assembly  had.  not  obeyed,.  But  the  king  had  not  re- 
voked anything. 

The  king  had  recalled  l^eoker  ;  but  he  kept  the  Assembly 
like  a  prisoner  among  his  troops  ;  he  had  excluded  the  public 
from  the  sitting  i  the  grand  entrance  remained  shut ;  the 
Assembly  entered  by  the  conalL  one,  and  debated  with,  closed 
doors. 

The  Assembly  protested  feebly  and  but  slightly.  Tha  resist- 
ance,  on  the  23rd»  seemed  to^  have  exhausted  its  strengths 
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Fans  ^d  not  imitate  its^  ireaknesB. 

It  was-  not  content  to  see  its  deputiefl  making  laws  in  prises. 

On  the  24th  the  fennent  was  temblo. 

On  the  25th  it  burst  out  in  three  different  watys  at  once  ;  by 
the  electors,  by  the  crowd,  and  by  the  soldiery. 

The  seat  of  the  Revolution  fixes  itself  at  Paris. 

The  electors  had  agreed  to  meet  again  after  the  elections,  in 
order  to  complete  their  instructions  to  the  deputies  whom  they 
had  elected.  Though  the  ministry  refused  its  permission,* 
the  coup  d'etat,  on  the  23rd,  urged  them  on  ;  they  had  like- 
wise their  ooup  d'etat,  and  assembled,  of  their  own  accord,  on 
the  25th,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine.  A  wretched  assembly-room, 
oOBupied  at  that  moment  by  a  wedding-party,  which  made  room 
for  them,  received^  at  first,  the  Assembly  of  the  electors  of  Paris. 
This  was  their  Tennis-court.  There  Paris,  through  their 
medium,  made  an  engagement  to  support  the  National  Assem- 
bly. One  of  them,  Thuriot,  advised  them  to  go  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Yille,  into  the  great  hall  of  Saint-Jean,  which  nobody  durst 
reffuse  them. 

These  electors  were  mostly  rich  men,  citizens  of  note  ;  the 
aristocracy  was  numerous  in  this  body  ;  but  among  them  were, 
also,  men  of  over-excited  minds.  First,  two  men,  fervent 
revolutionnaires,  with  a  singular  tendency  to  mysticism  ;  one 
was  the  abbe  Fauchet,  eloquent  and  intrepid ;  the  other,  his 
Mend  Bonneville,  (the  translator  of  Shakespeare).  Both,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  would  have  caused  themselves,  most 
certainly,  to  be  burnt  as  heretics.  In  the  nineteenth  they 
were  as  forward  as  any,  or  rather  the  first,  to  propose 
resistance  ;  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  burgess 
assembly  of  the  electors. t  On  the  6th  of  June,  Bonneville 
proposed  that  Paris  should  be  armed,  and  was  the  first  to  cry, 
"To  arms."  J 

*  Compare  the  Memoires  de  Bodily  "with  the  Procea-verhaZ  des  ^koteurs, 
drawn  up  by  JBailly  et  Duveyrier, 

+  Yet,  nowhere  had  more  reliance  been  placed  on  the  weakness  of  the 
people.  The  well-known  gentleness  of  Parisian  manners,  the  multitude  of 
gDvemment  people,  and  financiers,  who  could  but  lose  in  a  rebellion,  the 
crowds  of  those  who  lived  on  abuses,^  had  altogether  created  a  belief,  before- 
the  elections,  that  Paris  would  prove  very  citizen-like,  easy,  and  timid.  See- 
Bailly,  pp.  16,  150. 

:J:  Dussaulx,  (Euvre  des  Sept  Jours,  p.  271,  (ed.  1822). 
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vWuv^tM^U  Uw^W^^i  vrf^  liW  Arnwl^yv  — Alar  tfcg  icfooi- 

CH4  (K\^  \v^>  viis^  ^  Ul^  tih^t  iwMiwiib^  tif  iki  ckcton,  as  if 

V4'  \ik^^  >\fv^^Ii  VjuM^Si^  ^NHtiltMil  tS^  MV«ral  dvfs  psst,  orer- 

\KiUi  (W  |M,V|^i^  tti  1^  ^^yy^  lU^dL  For  some  time  past, 
^ocKv(  ^KK'H^Ui^  Wl  b#«m  ifKMnMMi^  «»Mi^  tliem ;  tliej  swore 
^xv  >irv>um  o^v  )h>  ^w^lkHP^  ^Wa  w^t  be  eontntfj  to  those  of 
Uu)^*  A:i>!i«>ittbh\  ¥W  A«^<  ^  tlbi»  23rd,  in  which  the  king 
vKMhuvd.  m  dh^  $lxv«^;<«rt  vmummt*  that  he  taytdd  never  clumffe 
Uki  ^<iiiuiism  ^  At  imth^^^  iImiI  is  to  saj,  that  the  nobilitj 
^to^U  tof  ^vvY  i«tg>ii!v^Mtu«  «vcrj  grade,  and  that  the  plebeian 
gK>um  u^vcr  ri^%  Wl  UkAl  the  common  soldier  would  die  in  the 
VAuk^:  —  ^Im  «iu^u»U&%Ue  declaration  necessarilj  finished 
\k1ia^  Ui^  (^Vl>)Ml^>aar7  contagion  had  begun. 

¥W  iK^^ich  GiMurds,  residents  in  Paris,  and  mostlj  married 
iiig^^iAx  ^^  3i^^tt  t^  depot  in  which  the  children  of  the  soldiers 
vrviiv  9<t\A(Ni^t«4»  firee  odT  expense,  shortly  before  suppressed  by 
)i.  Du  Ch^t^^t,  their  hard-hearted  colonel.  The  only  change 
^V^d^  \U  the  military  msiiiutionSf  was  made  against  them. 

In  order  to  appreciate  properly  the  words  tn^u^ion  of  the 
arm^t  we  should  know,  that  in  the  budget  of  that  time,  the 
aKi>ers  were  reckoned  at  forty-six  millions  (of  francs),  and 
ih»  soldiers  at  forty-four.*  We  should  know,  that  Jourdan, 
Joubert,  and  Eleber,  who  had  senred  at  first,  quitted  the 
utilitary  profession,  as  a  desperate  career, — a  sort  of  no 
thoroughfare.  Augereau  was  an  imder-officer  in  the  infantry, 
Hoche  a  sergeant  in  the  French  Guards,  and  Marceau  a  com- 
mon soldier  ;  those  noble-hearted  and  aspiring  youths  were 
fixed  in  this  low  condition  for  ever.  Hoche,  who  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  nevertheless  completed  his  own  education,  as 
if  about  to  be  a  Oeneral-in-Chief ;    he  devoured  everything, 

•  Necker,  Adminktraiian,  ii.,  422,  435.    (1784). 
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literature,  politics,  and  even  philosophy  ;  must  we  add,  that 
this  great  man,  in  order  to  purchase  a  few  hooks,  used  to 
emhroider  officers'  waistcoats,  and  sell  them  in  a  coffee-house.* 
The  trifling  pay  of  a  soldier  was,  under  one  pretence  or  other, 
ahsorhed  hy  deductions,  which  the  officers  squandered  away 
among  themselves,  f 

The  insurrection  of  the  French  Guards  was  not  a  pretorian 
mutiny,  a  hrutal  riot  of  the  soldiery, — ^it  came  in  support  of 
the  declarations  of  the  electors  and  the  people.  That  truly 
French  troop,  Parisian  in  a  great  measure,  followed  the  lead  of 
Paris,  followed  the  law,  the  living  law, — ^the  National  Assembly. 

They  arrived  in  the  Palais  Royal,  saluted,  pressed,  embraced, 
and  almost  stifled  by  the  crowd.  The  soldier,  that  true  paria 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  so  ill-treated  by  the  nobles,  is 
welcomed  by  the  people.  And  what  is  he,  under  his  uniform, 
but  the  very  people  ?  Two  brothers  have  met  each  other,  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen,  two  children  of  the  same  mother  ;  they 
fall  into  each  other's  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Hatred  and  party-spirit  have  vilified  all  that,  disfigured  those 
grand  scenes,  and  soiled  the  page  of  history,  at  pleasure.  A 
vast  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  or  that  ridiculous 
anecdote ;  a  worthy  amusement  for  petty  minds !  All  these 
immense  commotions  they  have  attributed  to  some  miserable, 
insignificant  causes.  Paltry  fools !  try  to  explain  by  a  straw, 
washed  away  by  the  waves,  the  agitation  of  the  ocean. 

No :  those  movements  were  those  of  a  whole  people,  true, 
sincere,  immense,  and  unanimous  ;  France  had  her  share  in 
them,  and  so  had  Paris  ;  all  men,  (each  in  his  own  degree,) 
acted,  some  with  their  hands  and  voices,  others  with  their 
minds,  with  their  fervent  wishes,  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 

But  why  do  I  say  France  ?  It  would  be  more  true  to  say 
the  world.  An  envious  enemy,  a  Genevese,  imbued  with  every 
English  prejudice,  cannot  help  avowing,  that  at  that  decisive 
moment,  the  whole  world  was  looking  on,  observing  with  uneasy 
sympathy  the  march  of  our  Revolution,  and  feeling  that  France 
was  doing,  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  the  business  of  mankind.  J 

Arthur  Young,  an  English  agriculturist,  a  positive,  special 

*  Rousselin,  Vie  de  HocJie,  i.,  20. 

+  The  single  regiment  of  Beauce  believed  it  was  cheated  of  the  sum  of 
240,727  francs.  $  E.  Dumont,  Sov/^mra,  p.  135. 
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.iji.v»  ^Iw  tW,  wkimsicalfy  enoagh,  come  to  Ihmate^  to  wkaif 
ta  tu\^l^  of  i^ioiilture,  at  audi  a  monmit,  is  aatoaiilMd  at 
:iw  vl«sH»  :Mk>aoe  reigning  about  Paris  ;  no  coadi,  harAj  a 
^^^^  Tb^  iMrrtble  agitation  coneenfarating  ererjtiiing  intfain, 
•4^g^  A  U»^rt  of  all  bejond.  He  enters  ;  the  tamok  fn^xibeaaB 
IVM  I  b^  traverses,  in  astonishment,  that  naisj*  capitaL  He  is 
^^Jj^ijiM  Ii>  the  Palais  Royal,  the  centre  ai  the  conflagratioii,  the 
^t^iriMim^  Ibcus  of  tiie  fhmace.  Ten  thousand  men  were  speak- 
^  III  onee  ;  ten  thousand  lights  in  the  windows ;  it  was  a  daj 
^  ndorj  for  the  people ;  fire-works  were  let  off,  and  bonfires 
Mrtde.  Dazzled  and  confounded  by  that  moTing  Babel,  he 
hMtily  retires.  Yet  the  lively  and  excessive  emotion  of  that 
people,  united  in  one  conmion  thought,  soon  gains  i^onthe 
traveller ;  he  gradually  becomes  associated,  without  even 
being  aware  of  his  change  of  sentimoits,  to  the  hopes  of 
liberty  ;   the  Englidmian  prays  for  France.* 

All  men  forgot  themselves.  The  place,  that  strange  place 
where  the  scene  was  passing,  seemed,  at  sueh  moments,  to 
forget  itself.  The  Palais  Royal  was  no  longer  the  Palais 
RoyaL  Vice,  in  the  grandeur  of  so  aneere  a  passion,  in  the 
heat  of  enthusiasm,  became  pure  for  an  instant*  The  most 
degraded  raised  their  heads,  and  gazed  at  the  sky ;  th^  past 
life,  like  a  bad  dream,  was  gone,  at  least  for  a  day  p  they 
could  not  be  virtuous,  but  they  felt  themselves  heroic,  in  the 
name  of  the  liberties  of  the  worid  !  Fri^ids  of  ihe  people, 
brothers  to  one  another,  having  no  longer  any  selfish  feeling, 
and  quite  ready  to  share  everything. 

That  there  were  interested  agitators  in  l^at  multitude,  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  minority  of  the  nobility,  ambitious  men, 
fond  of  noise,  such  as  Lameth  and  Duport,  worked  upon  the 
people  by  their  pamphlets  and  agents*  Others,  still  worse, 
joined  them.  All  that  took  place,  we  must  say,  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans>  before  the  eyes-  of  liiat 
intriguing,  greedy,  polluted  court.  Alas  !  who  would  not  pity 
our  Revolution  ?  That  ingenuous,  disinterested,  subUme  move- 
ment, spied  and  overlooked  by  those  who  hoped  one  day  or 
other  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage ! 

*  Of  course  with  many  exceptions,  and  on  condition  that  France  adepts  the 
constitution  of  England.    Artluir  Young's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  paswau 
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Let  uft  look  at  tiiose  windowSk  There  I  see  diadiiotij  a 
pore  woman  and  a  wicked  man.  These  are-  Virtue  and  Vice,, 
the  king*s  counseUers,  Madame  de  Genlis  acnd  Chodeiios  de 
Laclos.  The  parts  are  distinctlj  separated.  In  tiiat  house, 
where  eyerjthing  is  false,  Virtue  is  represented/Bj  Madame  de 
Genlis-, — ^hard'-heartedness  and  mock  sennbflity,  a  torrent  of 
tears  and  ink,  the  quackerj  of  a  model  education,  and  the 
constant  exhibition  of  the  prettj  Pamela.*  On  this  side  of  the 
palace  is  the  philanthropic  bureau,  where  charitj  is  organised 
with  much  ostentation  on  the  eve  of  elections^  t 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  jockey-prince  used  to  lay  a 
wager  after  supper  to  run  stark  naked  from  Paris  to  Bagatelle. 
He  is  now  the  statesman  before  everything  else,  the  head  of 
a  party;  his  mistresses  will  haTo  it  so.  They  have  fondly 
wished  for  two  things, — a  good  law  for  divorces,  and  a  change 
of  dynasty.  The  political  confidant  of  the  prince  is  that 
gloomy  taciturn  man,  who  seems  to  say :  "  1  conspire,  we 
conspire."  That  mysterious  Laclos  who^  by  his  little  book, 
IdatBonB  dangereuseSf  flatters  himself  that  he  has  caused  the 
romantic  to  pass  from  vice  to  crime,  and  insinuates  therein 
that  flagitious  gallantry  is  a  useful  prelude  to  political  villany. 
That  is  the  name  he  covets  of  all  others,  and  that  part  he  acts 
to  perfection.  Many,  in  order  to  flatter  the  prince,  say : 
"  Laclos  is  a  villain." 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  make  a  leader  of  this  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  he  was  broken  down  at  that  period,  wasted  in  body 
and  heart,  and  of  very  weak  mind.  Swindlers  made  him  fabri- 
cate gold  in  the  garrets  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  they  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  devil.  J 

*  Even  so  &r  as  to  send  her,  on  horseback,  into  the  middle  of  the  liot, 
followed  by  a  domestic  in  the  Orleans  livery. — Read  the  SovAjenira  (i.,  p.  189,) 
of  Madame  Lebrun,  -who  was  a  witness  of  this  scene. 

•y  Brissot  worked  there  some  time. — Memoirea,  il,  p.  430. 

Ij:  The  prince  made  gold,  as  it  is  ever  made,  with  gold.  However,  among 
other  ingredients,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  human  skeleton  that  had  been 
buried  so  many  years  and  days.  They  sought  among  such  dead  bodies  as  were 
known,  and  it  so  happened  that  Pascal  exactly  fulfilled  the  conditions  required* 
They  bribed  the  keepers  of  Saint  Etienne-du-Mont,  and  poor  Pascal  wa» 
handed  over  to  the  crucibles  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  of  a  person,  who,  haviog^  long  lived  with  Madame  de  Genlia,  leceivoft 
fiom  her  this  strango  amscdote^ 


j^  nrmMiris  «r  va  omuuss  fabtt. 

\.^^tl^  4«ll»'ttKy  w«w.  that  this  prince,  besides  aD  his 
,^-^  ^,^H3«,  m»ii«ywHMi  tt  ttatuml  one,  both  fundamentsl  and 
y^^^  ^1^^  «W  not  cv*w  with  exhaustion,  like  the  others, 
JJJJJt^fWHH*  ^}^fM  W  its  wwtor:  I  mean  ararice.  "I  woold 
>^^  m»  w^mM  ««\v.  '*  puWio  opinion  for  a  six-franc  piece.** 
fl^  wiwi  m»4  aw  Ww  worU*  Ho  had  put  it  well  in  practice, 
irVnn  »*♦  M**^  v^  1***^**^  vlamour,  ho  built  the  Palais  Royal. 

HU)«%4(^«^1  nUvU^ji^  wvr\^  not  skilful  enough  to  raise  him 
4|hh«  *H^4k  tiUiv^MHOMt     Thi7  cattsod  him  to  commit  more  than 

m  t  r^H,  Madt«»Mi>  d^  mMdis  brother,  a  youth  without  any 
x^iH^H  t<^<^  *h*»w  »hal  of  oJHoor  iu  tho  house  of  Orleans,  writes 
Wi  ^^  K»w«\  b*  t»*V  »witil«ig  lw»s  tlian  to  be  prime  minister,— to 
^**t  ihy^  \i^y^^  v»r  N^*k^  K^  Turgot ;  ho  wiU  undertake  to  re- 
v^'tH^^iUU  \^s  M  UHMwi^il  rtw  ttimuoos  of  tho  monarchy.  The 
|V»V^*  **r  V^^4\»an«»  iiUown  himsolf  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
«^»n»»\H<<^W  wi**iv^.  UamU  it  to  tho  king,  recommends  it,  and 
Ut^H»H>»»4  0*v*  U«A'\i^  I'Hvk  of  tho  court. 

V^*\*  'tt^tv  v\*h«^^Km'*  of  tho  ^noo  had  hoped  thus  to  bring 
tUv-  ^^^x^H-HHsv^*  ^\ut^l,v  iuK*  h»s  hands.  Deceived  in  their 
UoiM 'I.  \hv\  ttvtv^l  WHMV  o|Hvi\l^Y»  ffttdoavourod  to  make  a  Guise 
«  TMn^w^Al.  rtwd  ivuitod  tho  |HH>p)o.  There,  also,  they  met 
wUU  M**'***  d»fHvM\ttiwi.  All  wore  not  dupes;  the  city  of 
0»h''*H'*  yM  »»»♦♦  **^*****  *^^^  priuco  J  and,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
hh  H»»»*»»H'Hu»i»lo«*l,v  withdu^w  fW>m  it  tlio  benefits  by  which 
hi*  Imd  v^ttm*t(Ml  tv»  purohaHo  his  election. 

\\s\\  Vf»*  Hothliig  had  boon  sparoil,  neither  money  nor  intrigue. 
I'tiHdH  ¥iUit  hud  thu  nuumgomeut  of  the  business  had  had  the 
}iM4'tiM()Mti  ii»  Htiuoh  a  whole  pamphlet  of  Sioyes  to  the  electoral 
lM4hHclitMi«(  whioh  tho  duke  sent  into  his  domains,  and  thus 
fit  (iti^iM  i\mU'  iHUntor  under  the  name  and  patronage  of  that 
^H..*j  ihii»kwr,  ihiiii  so  popular,  who  however  had  no  kind  of 
MMHM<^>M«'M  nUh  tho  Duke  of  Orleans. 

y^Um  MMi  (^oiiiiiions  took  tho  decisive  step  of  assuming  the 
^^\^  tA  Aalioftui  AMuembl^,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  informed 
\.\mi  iUtt  UiHH  wn*  cjomo  to  show  himself,  to  speak  and  act,  and 
I.UtU  H'  kwW  (if  a  narty  could  not  remain  mwte.  They  pre- 
VmM  Uft*m  Mm  at  bast  to  read  a  speech  of  some  lour  lines  to 
m^f^  Mm»  mhiWiy  to  unite  with  the  Third  Salate.     He  did  so ; 

;  wbilH  rtmdl^fi,  bia  heart  failed  him,  mi  lie  hmied.    On 
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opening  his  vest,  thej  saw  that,  in  the  dread  of  being  assassi- 
nated by  the  court,  this  over-prudent  prince  used  to  wear,  bj 
way  of  cuirass,  five  or  six  waistcoats.* 

The  day  the  coup  d'etat  failed  (June  23),  the  duke  believed 
the  king  lost,  and  himself  king  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  ; 
lie  could  not  conceal  his  joy.t  The  terrible  fermentation  in 
Paris  on  that  evening  and  the  next  morning,  sufficiently 
announced  that  a  vast  insurrection  would  burst  forth.  On  the 
25th,  the  minority  of  the  nobility,  perceiving  that  they  must 
decline  in  importance  if  Paris  should  be  the  first  to  begin, 
went,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head,  to  join  the  Com- 
mons. The  prince's  man,  Sillery,  the  convenient  husband 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  all,  an  ill- 
concocted  discourse,  such  as  might  have  been  made  by  a 
mediator,  an  accepted  arbiter  between  the  king  and  the  people  : 
**  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  respect  that  we  owe  to  the  best 
of  kings.  He  offers  us  peace  ;  can  we  refuse  to  accept  it  ?" 
&c.  In  the  evening,  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  Paris  for  this 
union  of  the  noble  friends  of  the  people.  An  address  to  the 
assembly  was  lying  at  the  CafS  de  Foy  ;  everybody  signed  it, 
as  many  as  three  thousand  persons,  in  haste,  and  most  of  them 
without  reading  it.  That  article,  drawn  by  an  able  hand,  con- 
tained one  strange  word  respecting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  : 
**  This  Prince,  the  object  of  public  veneration^  Such'a  word, 
for  such  a  man,  seemed  cruelly  derisive  ;  an  enemy  would  not 
have  been  more  bitter.  The  duke's  awkward  agents  believed 
apparently  that  the  boldest  eulogium  would  also  be  the  best  paid. 

Thank  God  !  the  grandeur,  the  immensity  of  the  movement, 
spared  the  Revolution  that  unworthy  mecfiator.  Ever  since 
the  25th,  the  excitement  was  so  unanimous,  and  the  concord  so 
powerful,  that  the  agitators  themselves  ;  hurried  along  by  it, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  every  pretension  of  directing  it.  Paris 
led  the  leaders.  The  Catalines  of  the  saloons  and  cafes  had 
only  to  follow  in  its  train.  An  authority  was  suddenly  found 
to  be  in  Paris,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  without  any  chiet 
or  guide,  the  assembly  of  the  electors.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  French  Guards  began  to  declare  themselves,  it  was  easy  to 

*  Ferrieres,  i.,  p.  52. 

f  Arthur  Young,  who  was  dining  with  liini  and  other  deputies,  was  shocked 
at  seeing  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 


^^#        TIB  noRK  muwwk  m  vbbvch  «uards. 

^j  ^<>^  th«t  the  new  aollMri^r  ^vooM  not  be  wantuig  in  fme. 
■Jr^^BB  op  di  m  e«e  word,  tiieee  anxious  medistora  mi]^ 
V^in  qttiet;  if  Um^  mmbIiIt  was  a  prooner  at  Veraainea,  it 
^TiU  mHwb  iiew,  in  llie  twr  lieait  «f  Fnace,  and,  if  neces- 
"T^^  f  aiisftir  an  anar. 

""^i^  c«Hl«  tnMilW  vii^  ;jinj{:«r  and  ladignatioB,  and  still 
^^^^  wiih  f?«r.  4mik<  «a  tW  ^vwi^  af  tiie  26th,  to  grant 
^  i^^nwii  Wr  |W»  vMT^Wfk  Tko  knur  mntcd  the  nol^litj  to  it, 
^^  i«t  «M^  It^  vvivrtt'  li^  KaMwif  a  mmuKof  prolestiDg  against 
nU  tiMit  WML  Wi«^  vIs^HUN  ^  CvHMil  4\\rtiHS  was  made  to  write 
iljjrf  dM(««iA«^4M  WM^  ^llii^  aMirae) :  ^^^  Tlie  king's  life  is  in 


vW  «W  'l^*^  tM«<K«vv  IW  Iwa?  »3cp<cted  union  at  length 
^^»k  leWy^  tW  ^xH*''^'^  •^  V«wilh»  vaa  excesaiTe,  foolish, 
««iJ^  M^^''>i^Nr«Kjl^^K  TW  p^evflir  aMK!«^  Waifim,  and  shonted 
^^  I  .>  \*  .^■•10  "  tlW  ^i»iw«t  w»  <Mi^  to  appear  in  the 
KAsMiiA  iV  x»*y^  vW«»  a*kv^  WhtIv*  siivv^kem  the  danphin, 
M  ;«  wX>?H  v4  s\H»fMv*  nwmcitiatw*  and  oUirion.  She  con- 
jneH^  ^H»H,  *W  >v-^>yf^<Mfv4  wiik  W«r  rhUd*  She  did  hut  so 
»wHv>4  «W  ^»*v  JMf^*"."  ^t  cr^ilaKMW  crowd  ;  and  she  sentfor 

^C  W(  %*lt.\**fc  w^  ?»<M^  »*^W  ««w«  'f  the  orden.  And  oonld 
U  *i%fc(>  K^  vt*^W  a  ^wkU^  i  Thw  wow  still  enemies,  though 
Hv^\^  «i*HW^W\sl  ^  tW  »^HfWmt»  ha)l,  brought  mto  eontact,  and 
Kh^v^VI  hv  \»m^  aHs*tK*Mr.  TIm*  rlwgy  bad  made  their  express 
iv****s^^N^s*  Vbi>»  Yt\A^%  \^  rtio  nobles  were  brought  for- 
wmU  \^^»  ^v  ^»ms  UK*»  w  mawy  ohallengos,  and  engrossed  the 
ubvK»  S^^y\v^  *^  Ibo  Awnmib^y  x  t\H*b  as  oamo,  did  not  condescend 
lu  Hfclj,  VMkS  N\rt«J«*WHi  a^MHit,  or  utood  gaaing  like  simple  specta- 
Im-ft.  Tb^w  ^\A  till,  btti  t»Wwbi!>re,— in  a  meeting  of  their  own. 
Mtiu,v  ^»v*  m\\\  Hml  Wwy  wt»re  loaring,  but  still  remained  at 
VVibimMwi  I  i>vi«lm«tl^.  moy  wwo  waiting. 

Tbn  A'^immM^v  wtw  wniilng  time.  The  lawyers,  who  com- 
ptiN(*ii  Uv  w»\twH^.  uprtki^  frequently  and  at  great  length, 
t^htMtliiK  Ml  H4H(ttt  ti?  tiinitttage.  According  to  them,  if  the  con- 
•IUhMhU  ytmp  h\i  ttittw,  everything  was  saved.  As  if  a 
iittiUiliUim  ftiMi  be  ttttything  with  a  govcrmncnt  continually 
4l1l4j|l  A  |mpnr  llliorty,  written  or  verbal,  whilst  despotism 
IMM  lb«  tiywor  and  tbo  sword !     This  is  nonsense, — 
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^Bst^md^er  llie  iMnirt  moor  Bans  desired  adj  oofEopromise. 
Sfftujikaag  was  indming  ioiivBrds  open  violenoe.  The  military 
^pantlemen  ef  the  ^ourt  if  ere  impatieiit  to  act.  M.  Bu  ChMelet, 
the  colonel  of  the  French  Guards,  had  already  sent  to  the 
JUbbaye  eleven  of  those  soldierB  who  had  sworn  to  obey  no 
lerden  contrary  to  those  of  the  Assembly.  Neither  did  he  stop 
:&firo.  ^e  wanted  to  Temo¥e  them  from  the  military  prison, 
.'and  send  Ihem  to  the  one  for  thieves,  to  that  horrible  sink, 
l^aol  and  hospital  at  once,  which  subjected  to  the  same  lash  the 
l^aUey-slaves  and  ihe  vmeriens,*  The  terrible  case  of  Latude, 
Hsast  there  to  die,  had  revealed  Bicdtre, — ^thrown  the  £rst 
.Hglit  upon  it ;  and  a  recent  book,  by  Mirabeau,  had  filled  every 
heart  with  disgust  and  every  mind  with  terror.f  And  it  was 
there  they  were  going  to  imprison  men  whose  greatest  offence 
IHTAS  to  wish  to  be  only  the  soldiers  of  the  law. 

Tl»  TBry  day  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  Bicetre,  the 
aewB  imaohed  the  Palais  Royal.  A  young  man  standing  upon 
a^iuDE,  called  out,  <<  To  the  Abbaye  !  and  let  us  deliver  those 
who  would  not  fire  upon  the  people !  *  *  Soldiers  offer  themselves ; 
butihe  iotizens  thank  Ihem,  and  go  alone.  The  crowd  increases 
■on  i&Kb  Toad,  and  is  joined  by  workmen  with  strong  iron  bars. 
At  the  Abbaye,  they  were  four  thousand  in  number.  They 
burst  open  the  wicket,  and  break  down  the  large  inside  doors 
with  their  mallets,  axes,  and  crow-bars.  The  victims  are 
liberated.  As  they  were  going  out,  they  met  a  body  of  hussars 
and  dragoons,  who  were  arriving  full  gallop  with  dieir  swords 
drawn.  The  people  rush  at  their  bridles ;  an  explanation 
ensues  ;  the  soldiers  will  not  massacre  the  soldiers*  deliverers  ; 
they  sheathe  their  swords,  and  take  off  their  helmets ;  wine  is 
brought ;  and  they  all  drink  together  to  the  king  and  the  nation. 

Everybody  in  the  prison  was  set  at  liberty  at  the  same  time. 
"The  crowd  conduct  their  conquest  home, — to  the  Palais  Royal. 
Among  the  prisoners  delivered,  they  carried  off  an  old  soldier 
-who  had  been  rotting  many  years  in  the  Abbaye,  and  was  no 

*  Will  it  be  believed  tbat  in  1790,  tbey  still  executed  at  Bicetre  tbe  old 
barbarous  ordinances  wbicb  prescribed  tbat  tbe  medical  treatment  of  sucb  pa- 
tients should  begin  by  a  flagellation  ?  The  celebrated  doctor  CuUorier  stated 
'the  &ct  to  one  of  my  friends. 

•+  OhtervaHom  d'wn  An^iais  swr  Bicetre,  trad,  et  comm^nUei  :par 
MirabeaUf  1788. 
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kindness  will  kiU  m   i  »  genUemen,"  said  he,  "  m  much 


—  *****  ^0 ! 
There 


taken  back  J^ll        ^f»*  cnminal  among  them,  and  he  was 

prisoners,  formin  •  *^®  °*^®"'  citizens,  soldiers,  and 

Royal,    Ther«  il^  *»  immense  procession,  arrive  at  the  Palais 

all  sit  down      Tlf  ^  54^®  *  **^^®  "^  *^^  S^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  *^em 

them  for  th^  t-l  ^™ulty  was  to  lodge  them.     They  house 

guard  at  the  d  '"^  *^®  ^^^*^  "^   Vari^t^,  and  mount 

An  hotel,  undftJn?^ *     '^^^  ^®^*  morning,  they  were  located  in 

>M  night   eiti;   *^®  ^'^^^es,  and  paid  for  and  fed  by  the  people. 

^ourhood'of  ♦]    ViJ  ®  ®^  ^*^®  had  been  illuminated,  the  neigh- 

^en,  rich  ani?^  ^^^^Y^  and  the  Palais  Royal.    Citizens,  work- 

^^Iked  about  ?^*^'  dragoons,  hussars,  and  French  Guards,  aU 

-^  outs  of  <*  ir*     ,S6ther,  and  no  other  noise  was  heard  but  the 

^^nsports    fi    ^"'*^  '  "  '^^^^  ^^  ^*^®  themselves  up  to  the 

^^/%v.rk:  XT.    -   **  fraternal  union,  to  fiieir  dawning  confidence 

y     *^®  ^i^th  of  liberty, 

il>  ^arly  m  the  morning,  the  young  men  were  at  Versailles,  at 

iioors  of  the  Assembly,   There,  everythiog  wore  a  freezing 

^  ^0^     ."^  military  insurrection  and  a  prison  broken  open, 

^^  ii^^v     **  Versailles,  most  ill-omened.     Mirabeau,  avoiding 

t^V   ^hief  question,  proposed  an  address  to  the  Parisians,  to 

*^j0a  tliem  to  be  orderiy.     They  at  length  came  to  the  con- 

1  si^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  comfortable  for  those  who  claimed  the  inter- 

^    oV^  ^^0  of  the  Assembly)  of  declaring  that  the  affair  belonged 

f®^    ^jbocly  but  the  king,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  implore 

rrbis  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^ ^^^*     ^^  *^®  ^^^'  ^®  ^^^^  wrote, — 

+0  tHo  Assembly,  but  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, — that  if  the 

^1  rits  returned  to  prison,  he  might  pardon  them.     The  crowd 

^^  ^sidered  this  promise  so  unsatisfactory,  that  they  repaired  to 

^f^  Hotel-de-Ville  and  demanded  of  the  electors  what  they  were 

believe.     The  latter  hesitated  a  long  time  ;  but  the  crowd 

^  •  ted  ;  and  was  increasing  every  instant.     An  hour  after 

^"^Mniffht     the    electors  promise   to   go    on   the    morrow  to 

V    saUles  and  not  to  return  without  ike  pardon.     Trusting  to 

tWr  word,  the  Uberated  again  returned  to  prison,  and  were 

Boott  enlarged. 
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This  was  not  a  state  of  peace.  Paris  was  surrounded  bj 
war :  all  the  foreign  troops  had  arrived.  The  old  Marshal  De 
Broglie,  that  Hercules  and  Achilles  of  the  old  monarchy,  had 
been  called  to  command  them.  The  queen  had  sent  for 
Breteuil,  her  confidential  man,  the  ex-ambassador  at  Vienna, 
a  raliant  penman,  but  who,  for  noise  and  bravado,  was  equal 
to  any  swordsman.  *'  His  big  manly  voice  sounded  like  energy; 
he  used  to  step  heavily  and  stamp  with  his  foot,  as  if  he  would 
conjure  an  army  out  of  the  earth.*' 

All  this  warlike  preparation  at  length  aroused  the  Assembly. 
Mirabeau,  who  had  read  on  the  27th  an  address  for  peace, 
without  being  listened  to,  now  proposed  a  new  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  ;  that  sonorous  and  harmonious  speech, 
extremely  flattering  for  the  king,  was  very  much  relished  by 
the  Assembly.  The  best  thing  it  contained,  a  demand  for  a 
citizen  guard,  was  the  only  part  they  suppressed.* 

The  Paris  electors,  who  had  been  the  first  to  make  this 
request  now  rejected  by  the  Assembly,  resumed  it  energetically 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Carra,  in  a  very  abstract  dissertation,  in 
the  manner  of  Siey^s,  set  forth  the  right  of  the  Commune, — 
an  imprescriptible  right,  and,  said  he,  even  anterior  to  that  of 
the  monarchy^  which  right  specially  comprehends  that  of  self- 
protection.  Bonneville  demanded,  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  his  friend  Fauchet,  that  they  should  pass  on  from  theory 
to  practice,  and  think  of  constituting  themselves  as  a  com- 
mune, preserving  provisionally  the  pretended  municipal  body. 
Charton  wished  moreover  the  sixty  districts  to  be  assembled 
again,  their  decisions  to  be  transmitted  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  a  correspondence  to  he  formed  with  the  chief  cities 
of  the  kingdom.  All  these  bold  motions  were  made  in  the 
great  hall  of  Saint-Jean,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  presence  of 
an  immense  multitude.  Paris  seemed  to  crowd  fondly  about 
this  authority  which  it  had  created,  and  to  trust  to  no  other ;  it 
wanted  to  obtain  from  it  the  permission  to  organize  and  arm 
itself,  and  thus  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  seeing  that  his  mediation 
"was  hy  no  means  solicited,  urged  Mirabeau  to  speak,  in  order  to  perplex  the 
court,  before  it  had  completed  its  preparations  for  war.  M.  Droi  assigns  to 
this  period  the  first  connexion  of  Mirabeau  with  Laclos,  and  the  money  he 
received  from  him. 

K 


Ifl^  -^itafc^mwr  of  t&r  yetaomi^  JLsmaoMy^  mm  not  c 
^  :42^««  ii  ^s^Miitur^  Oil  ebft  Htk  a£  Ju^  it  hwl  oaMjpgil  ifcr 
t^^^  si&k^JivtMr  tu  chtf  aiBfesBi^  ami  oanuttiMi^  aadtileiL  ivollk  ^ 
)^(^  >«ll*c  W2ft^  the  iiofiworf  That  tfag  tuempg  wora  cfaecg  ta  jmuw 
^  ab«Hr«^  vit  chii  AdsembL^ ;:  but  chat^  i£  tbtiv  givra  mufagew 
llhi  kittic  ^"^uiil  trans^BT  ik  tu  ^faitoiL  or  SaiaEOiifr;;  c&at:  isw  wooM 
|i{iu«  tk  lhiVPf««D.  cwFu  or  xhrsBr  ifiybmins  a£  dm  ^ttxn^^  Xrah&km 
^^/ohL  out  prevail  oil  tbffiiL  tu  iztsac  uo.  t&a  txtHipfr  b^nop  rrnnnmii 
It  wat(  eviiiiait  xitasi  the  jnmitiiBs.  u£  t^  tc^Q  hnm&oil  <lB^iitues  «f 
tlitf  diagT  ami  miiwirqr  boil  tafflTKadaiL  thsi  JbSentilT*  Ife  set 
tjb»  grami  boamft^i  aaiie^  ami  g!a9^  B:^  .taamianiTi  te'  &  4ieehr&> 
txmL  \d  tixtt  ri^i^  ^  man,  ^x^easaei.  hw  LMlS£Vf90&. 

t&r«por  GuzQucuu  wean  te^  F^m  <bl  pnrpnK^  to*  ^mummiirafe  tkis 
sta^o£tradii^aHIBrrta^i»atsHiitbl5«£tbi^d[fi^^  llttlkQBest 
Buut,  t^obdesft  «&ieenne«i^  ^sonni  ^kiox-  ti^  «v«nri&Bi^  was 
ffoinig  «a  pn}i^«»QiiBlT.  ami  td&aJt  M.  X^irk«r  was  stsraoger  ^aa 
et^er.  Tk&c  ese^HiaLC  bi^ips  was  la^iii  wttk  ^utii  ^f^Mse,.  and 
t&e  <^eiet3rK  iii>  Less  iop^i  ^aa  tbfr  A^toa^tr^  annsed  tkem- 

wlkkiL,  Vt  goiod  hrvmjtt  waes  alki*  just  Vcwckt  firan  Ter- 
saSlea.  TLlc  t^oj  liaj,  wk2^  iMMfit  Ga^Qwcoa  vas  ^eak> 
iag,  M.  Neeker,  dissisieil,  aas  akraalr  yvit  £ur  laa  Ikb  road  to 
Brands. 

When  Xeeker  reemed  the  aider  la  d^farl  iaone^telj,  it 
was  three  o'clock,  aad  he  was  mtii^  d««m  lu»  taUe.  The  poor 
man,  who  alwajs  so  tenderlj  emhrac«d  the  aiutt^tnr,  and  iieTer 
left  it  without  weeping,  eontzired  how«T«r  to  lestraia  hts  emo- 
tion before  his  guests,  and  to  keep  hts  eoanteauiee.  After 
dinner  he  departed  with  his  wife,  without  ereso  giring  noliee  to 
his  daughter,  and  took  the  nearest  way  out  (rf*  the  country, — 
the  road  to  the  Netherlands.  The  queen's  partj,  shameful  to 
relate,  were  anxious  to  have  him  arrested  ;  thej  were  so  little 
acquainted  with  Necker,  that  they  were  afraid  he  might  dis- 
obey the  king,  and  throw  himself  into  Paris. 

MM.  de  Broglie  and  de  Brcteuil,  the  first  day  they  were 
Bummoncd,  had  themselves  been  frightened  to  see  the  dangers 
into  which  they  were  running.  Broglie  was  unwilling  that 
Necker  should  be  seut  away.  Breteuil  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed :    **  Give  us  then  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  a 
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hundred  millions."     "  You  shall  have  them,"  said  the  queen. 
And  they  set  ahout  secretly  fahricating  paper-money.* 

M.  de  Broglie,  taken  unawares,  stooping  heneath  his  hurden 
of  seventy-one  years,  hustled  ahout  hut  did  nothing.  Orders, 
and  counter-orders  flew  to  and  fro.  His  mansion  was  the  head- 
quarters, full  of  scrihes,  ordinances,  and  aides-de-camp,  ready 
to  mount  on  horse-hack.  "  They  made  out  a  list  of  general 
officers  and  drew  up  an  order  of  hattle."t 

The  military  authorities  were  not  too  well  agreed  among 
themselves.  There  were  no  less  than  three  commanders. 
Broglie,  who  was  about  to  he  minister,  Puyslgur,  who  was  so 
still,  and  lastly  Besenval,  who  had  had  for  eight  years  the 
command  of  the  provinces  of  the  interior,  and  to  whom  they 
intimated  unceremoniously  that  he  would  have  to  ohey  the 
old  marshal.  Besenval  explained  to  him  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  things,  and  that  they  were  not  en  campagne,  but  before 
a  city  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement.  Broglie  would  not  listen  to  him.  Strong  in  his  1 
conceit  of  his  Seven  Years*  War,  being  acquainted  with  nothing  | 
hut  soldiers  and  physical  force,  full  of  contempt  for  citizens,  he  '- 
felt  perfectly  convinced  that  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  uniform  the  : 
people  would  run  away.  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to. 
send  troops  to  Paris;  he  merely  surrounded  it  with  foreign 
regiments,  being  quite  unconcerned  about  thus  increasing  the 
popular  excitement.  All  those  German  soldiers  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  Swiss  or  an  Austrian  invasion.  The  outlandish 
names  of  the  regiments  sounded  harsh  to  the  ear:  Royal- 
Cravate  was  at  Charenton,  Reinach  and  Diesbach  at  Sevres, 
Kassau  at  Versailles,  Salis-Samade  at  Issy,  the  hussars  of 
Bercheny  at  the  Military  School ;  at  other  stations  were  Cha- 
teauvieux,  Esterazy,  Roemer,  <fec.  , 

The  Bastille,  suflSciently  defended  by  its  thick  walls,  had 
just  received  a  reinforcement  of  Swiss  soldiers.  It  had  ammu- 
nition and  a  monstrous  quantity  of  gunpowder,  enough  to  blow 
up  the  town.  The  cannon,  mounted  en  batterie  upon  the  towers 
ever  since  the  30th  of  June,  frowned  upon  Paris,  and  ready 
loaded,  thrust  their  menacing  jaws  between  the  battlements. 

*  "  Several  of  my  colleagues  told  me  they  tad  seen  printed  ones." — Bailly,  i., 
pp.  395,  33!. 

-t*  Besenval,  ii.,  359. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INSURRECTION  OF  PARISl 

Danger  of  Pkris. — Explomon  of  Paris,  Jalj  12tli,  1789. — ^Inactum  of  Ver- 
sailles.— ProTocatioii  of  the  Troops ;  Paris  arms. — The  Natkmal  AaKinbljr 
applies  in  Tain  to  the  King,  July  13th. — The  Electors  of  Puis  anthoriae 
the  People  to  arm. — OrganiaatioQ  of  the  Citixen  Guard. — HeahatioQ  of 
the  Electors. — The  Peoj^e  seize  tm  the  Powder  Magazinea  and  search 
for  Guns. — Security  oi  the  Court. 

From  the  23rd  of  June  to  the  12th  of  Julj,  from  the  kiiig  & 
menace  to  the  outbreak  of  the  pei^^le,  there  was  a  strange 
pause.  It  was,  says  an  obeerro'  of  those  days,  a  stormj,  heayy^ 
gloomy  time,  like  a  fevmsh,  painful  dream,  full  of  illusions  and 
anxiety.  There  were  false  alarms,  false  news,  and  all  sorts  of 
fables  and  inventions.  People  knew,  but  nothing  fur  certain. 
They  wished  to  account  for  and  guess  at  everything.  Profound 
causes  were  discovered  ev^i  in  indifferent  things.  Partial 
risings  began,  without  any  authw  or  project,  ol  their  own 
accord,  from  a  general  fund  of  distrust  and  sullen  anger.  The 
ground  was  burning,  and  as  if  undermined  ;  and,  underneath, 
you  might  bear  already  the  grumbhng  of  the  TQlcano. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  very  first  assembly  of  the  electors, 
Bonneville  had  cried:  "To  arms!" — a  strange  cry  in  that 
assembly  of  the  notables  of  Paris,  and  which  expired  of  itself. 
Many  were  indignant,  others  smiled,  and  one  of  them  said  pro- 
phetically :  "Young  man,  postpone  your  motion  for  a  fortnight.  ** 

To  arms  ?  What,  against  a  ready  organised  army  at  the 
gates  ?  To  arms  ?  when  that  army  could  so  easily  famish  the 
city,  when  famine  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  when 
the  crowd  was  hourly  growing  larger  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers. 
The  poor  of  the  neighbouring  country  were  flocking  to  town  by 
every  road,  wan  and  ragged,  leaning  on  their  long  walking- 
8tafFs.  A  mass  of  twenty  thousand  beggars,  employed  at 
Montmartre,  was  su^nded  over  the  town  ;  and  if  Paris  made 
a  movement,  this  other  army  might  come  down.  A  few  had 
already  attempted  to  bum  and  pillage  the  barrier-houses. 

It  was  almost  certain  that  the  court  would  strike  the  first 
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blow.  It  was  necessary  for  it  to  compel  the  king  to  lay  aside 
his  scruples,  his  hankering  for  peace,  and  do  away  at  once  with 
erery  compromise.     To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  f.o  conquer. 

Young  officers  in  the  hussars,  such  as  SombreuD  and  Polig- 
nac,  went  even  into  the  Palais  Royal  to  defy  the  crowd,  and 
left  it  sword  in  hand.  Evidently,  the  court  fancied  itself  too 
Strong  ;  it  wished  for  violence.* 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  12th,  nobody  at  Paris,  up  to  10 
o'clock,  had  yet  heard  of  Necker*s  dismissal.  The  first  who 
spoke  of  it  in  the  Palais  Royal  was  called  an  aristocrat,  and 
insulted.  But  the  news  is  confirmed ;  it  spreads  ;  and  so 
does  the  fury  of  the  people.  It  was  then  noon,  and  the  can- 
non of  the  Palais  Royal  was  fired.  ''It  is  impossible,"  says 
the  Ami  du  Eoi,  "  to  express  the  gloomy  feeling  of  terror 
which  pervaded  every  soul  on  hearing  that  report."  A  young 
man,  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  rushed  from  the  CafS  de  Foy,  leaped 
upon  a  table,  drew  a  sword,  and  showed  a  pistol : — **  To 
arms !  *'  cried  he  ;  ''  the  Germans  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  will 
enter  Paris  to-night,  to  butcher  the  inhabitants  !  Let  us  hoist 
a  cockade  !  "  He  tore  down  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  and  stuck  it 
in  his  hat :  everybody  followed  his  example  ;  and  the  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  leaves. 

**  No  theatres  !  no  dancing  !  This  is  a  day  of  mourning  !  *' 
They  go  and  fetch,  from  a  collection  of  wax-figures,  a  bust  of 
Necker  ;  others,  ever  at  hand  to  seize  the  opportunity,  add 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  cover  them  with  crape,  and 
carry  them  through  Paris  :  the  procession,  armed  with  staves, 
swords,  pistols,  and  hatchets,  proceeds  first  up  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, then  turning  the  boulevard,  and  the  streets  St.  Martin, 
Saint-Denis,  and  Saint-Honore,  arrives  at  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  There,  in  front  of  the  hotels  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  a  detachment  of  dragoons  was  waiting  for  the  people  ; 
it  charged  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and  destroyed  their  Necker; 
one  of  the  French  guards,  unarmed,  stood  his  ground,  and  was 
killed, 

*  **  Take  care,**  said  Doctor  Marat,  a  philanthropic  phyfiician,  in  one  of  the 
innumerahle  pamphlets  of  the  day,  "  take  care,  consider  what  would  he  the 
fatal  conse^juences  of  a  seditious  movement.  If  you  are  so  unfortvinate  as  to 
en^?age  in  it,  you  are  treated  as  rebels ;  blood  flows,"  &r.  This  ptudcnce  was 
conspicuous  in  many  people. 
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:;^.  V     o<H  ^^ch  w^re  aearcely  finished, — those  opfM-essire 
.  '\    /Ivo  vi  iho  tanners  of  the  rerenne, — were  attmcked 

•  V  «\.v  .'U  lUat  sMUu^  Sundajt  hj  the  people,  and  hut  ill* 
o\;.  ivvL  >v  Uk>  tivope,  who  howerer  killed  a  few  persons. 
t*lx%  ^  "  V i V  Wat  during  the  night. 

tV  '  vMi  ^  »>  ucar  Fans,  could  not  he  ignorant  <^  what  was 
y .  ^;^.  U  ivmaiued  motionless,  and  sent  neither  orders  nor 
'v\\^-''  .Vp|»)uvutly»  it  was  waiting  till  the distnrhance,  increas- 
ing io  ichclliiMi  and  war,  should  gire  it  what  the  Reyeillon  riot 
yKV  ^<>'<^  ap(HM^i>d)  had  not  been  able  to  gire — a  specious  pre- 
(v\\(  to^*  dijijiolviug  the  Assemblj.  Therefore,  it  aUowed  Paris 
^  j|[\>  oa  doing  mischief  at  pleasure.  It  guarded  well  Yer- 
^Hva,  the  bridges  of  Sevres  and  Saint-Cloud,  cut  off  all 
^^^^muuioation,  and  belieyed  itself  sure  of  being  able,  if  things 
^m^  to  the  worst,  to  famish  the  citj  of  Paris.  As  for  itself, 
surrounded  by  troops,  of  which  two-^rds  were  German,  what 
had  it  to  fear  ?     Nothing,  but  to  lose  France. 

The  minister  of  Paris  (there  was  one  still)  remained  at  Ver- 
saille.4.  The  other  authorities^  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Fles- 
selles  the  provost,  and  Berthier  the  intendant,  appeared  equally 
inactive.  Flesselles,  summoned  to  court,  was  unable  to  go 
there  ;  but  it  is  likely  he  received  instructions.* 

Besenval,  the  commander,  without  any  responsibility,  since 
he  could  act  only  by  the  orders  of  Broglie,  remained  idly  at 
the  Military  School.  He  durst  not  make  use  of  the  French 
guards,  and  kept  them  confined.  But  he  had  several  detach- 
ments of  different  corps,  and  three  disposable  regiments,  one 
of  Swiss,  and  two  of  German  cavalry.  Towards  the  after- 
noon, seeing  the  riot  increasing,  he  posted  his  Swiss  in  the 
ChampS'Eli/sees  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  drew  up  his 
cavalry  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. 

Before  evening,  before  the  hour  at  which  people  return  home 
on  Sunday,  the  crowd  was  coming  back  by  the  Champs-Elys^es, 
and  filling  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries ;  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  quiet  people  taking  their  walk,  families  who  wanted 
to  return  home  early  "  because  there  had  been  disturbances.'* 
However,  the  sight  of  those  German  soldiers,  drawn  up  in 

*  As  we  leam  from  the  king  himself.  See  his  first  reply  (July  14  th)  to 
the  National  Assembly. 
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order  of  battle  on  the  spot,  necessarily  excited  some  indigna- 
tion* Some  of  the  men  abused  them,  and  children  threw 
stones.*  Then  Besenval,  fearing  at  length  lest  he  should  be 
reproached  at  Versailles  with  having  done  nothing,  gave  the 
insensate,  barbarous  order,  so  like  his  thoughtlessness,  to  drive 
the  people  forward  with  the  dragoons.  They  could  not  move 
in  that  dense  crowd  without  trampling  on  some  of  them.  Their 
colonel,  prince  of  Lambesc,  entered  the  Tuileries,  at  first  at  a 
slow  pace.  He  was  stopped  by  a  barricade  of  chairs ;  and 
being  assailed  by  a  shower  of  bottles  and  stones,  he  fired  upon 
the  crowd.  The  women  shrieked,  and  the  men  tried  to  shut 
the  gates  behind  the  prince.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
retire*  One  man  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  ;  and 
an  old  man  whilst  trying  to  escape  was  grievously  wounded. 

The  crowd,  rushing  out  of  the  Tuileries,  with  exclamations 
of  horror  and  indignation,  filled  Paris  with  the  account  of  this 
brutality,  of  those  Germans  driving  their  horses  against  women 
and  children,  and  even  the  old  man  wounded,  so  they  said,  by 
the  hand  of  the  prince  himself.  Then  they  run  to  the  gun- 
smitiis  and  take  whatever  they  find.  They  hasten  also  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  to  demand  arms  and  ring  the  alarm-bell.  No 
municipal  magistrate  was  at  his  post.  A  few  electors,  of  their 
own  good-will,  repaired  thither  about  six  in  the  evening, 
occupied  their  reserved  seats  in  the  great  hall,  and  tried  to  calm 
the  multitude.  But  behind  that  crowd,  already  entered,  there 
was  another  in  the  square,  shouting  **  Arms  !  "  who  believed 
the  town  possessed  a  secret  arsenal,  and  were  threatening  to 
bum  everything.  They  overpowered  the  guard,  invaded  the 
hall,  pushed  down  the  barriers,  and  pressed  the  electors  as  far 
a^  their  bureau.  Then  they  related  to  them  a  thousand 
accounts  at  once  of  what  has  just  happened.  The  electors 
could  not  refuse  the  arms  of  the  city  guards  ;  but  the  crowd 

•  If  there  had  been  any  pistols  fired  by  the  people,  or  any  dragoons  wounded, 
as  Besenval  has  stated,  Deseze,  his  very  clever  defender,  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  it  in  his  Observations  8ur  le  rapport  cf  accusation.  See 
this  report  in  the  Histoire  Parlementaire,  iv.,  p.  69  ;  and  Deseze,  at  the  end 
of  Besenval,  ii.,  p.  369.  Who  is  to  be  believed,  Deseze*  who  pretends  that 
Besenval  gave  no  orders,  or  Besenval,  who  confesses  before  his  judges  that  ?ie 
had  a  strong  desire  to  drive  away  that  crowd,  and  that  he  gave  orders  to 
cliarge  ?^Mist.  Pari.,  ii.,  p.  89. 


j^     ^^i^*ArtH\    ^^W'WW  TO  THE   KIKO   IF   VADT. 

^4,^  «H*w4.  ♦^^  *****  ^***™  '  ""^^  already  a  man  in  lua 
V-  v^^^  *^«'^«««  ***^  ^  atockingB,  had  taken  the  plaee 
'  ]\  ^^^*^A  Mt^  ^^^  ^  SP"^  ^  ^  shoulder  was  resobtelj 
^MOi^^Hi  4^»^^  *^  ^'"^  door  of  the  halL* 

H^.  5^^>»»a>ii  dc»<»Uue«d  the  responsibility  of  anthorisng  the 
i,i«m*4XH»W»m.  Th«7  only  granted  the  convocation  of  the 
A|,44.hi^  and  sant  a  few  of  their  friends  "  to  the  posts  of  the 
^vmt^  cdtisens,  to  entreat  them,  in  the  name  of  their  native 
li^df  >A  suii|»<ind  riotous  meetings  and  acts  of  violence."  They 
had  hctgim  that  evening  in  a  very  serioos  manner.  Some 
Frdnoh  guards  having  escaped  from  their  barracks,  formed  in 
thd  Palius  Royal,  marched  against  the  Germans,  and  avenged 
ilt^ir  comrade.  They  killed  three  of  the  eavalry  on  the  ioule- 
dOfv/,  and  then  marched  to  the  Piaee  Louis  XV.,  which  they 
found  evacnated. 

On  Mouday,  July  13th,  Guillodn  the  deputy,  with  two 
electors,  went  to  Versailles,  and  entreated  the  Assembly  to 
•*  concur  in  establishing  a  citisen  guard.'*  They  gave  a 
terrible  description  of  the  cHms  of  Paris.  The  Assembly 
voted  two  deputations,  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  city. 
That  to  tlie  king  obtained  from  him  only  a  cold  unsatisfactoiy 
answer,  and  a  very  strange  one  when  blood  was  flowing : 
Tbat  he  could  make  no  alterations  in  the  measures  he  had 
taken,  that  he  was  the  only  judge  of  their  necessities,  and 
tbat  the  presence  of  the  deputies  at  Paris  could  do  no  good. 
The  indignant  Assembly  decreed  : — 1st,  that  M.  Necker  bore 
with  him  the  regret  of  the  nation ;  2ndly,  that  it  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  the  troops  ;  3rdly,  that  not  only  the  ministers, 
but  the  king's  counsellors,  of  whatever  rank  they  might  be,  were 
personally  responsible  for  the  present  misfortunes  ;  4tbly,  that 
no  power  had  the  right  to  pronounce  the  infamous  word  '^  bank- 
ruptcy." The  third  article  sufficiently  designated  the  queen 
and  the  princes,  and  the  last  branded  them  with  reproach. 
The  Assembly  thus  resimied  its  noble  attitude ;  unarmed  in  the 
middle  of  the  troops,  without  any  other  support  than  the  law, 
threatened  that  very  evening  to  be  dispersed  or  made  away 

*  Proch-  Verhal  det  £kctewn,  L,  p.  180.  Compare  Dussaulx,  (Euvre  des 
Sept  Jov/i't,  Dussaulx,  who  wrote  eome  time  after,  often  inverts  the  order  of 
the  &cts. 
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trith,  it  jet  bravely  branded  its  enemies  on  their  brow  with 
their  true  name  :  bankrupts.* 

After  that  vote,  the  Assemblj  had  but  one  asylum — the 
Assembly  itself,  the  room  it  occupied  ;  beyond  that,  it  had  not 
an  inch  of  ground  in  the  world  ;  not  one  of  its  members  durst 
any  longer  sleep  at  home.  It  feared  also  lest  the  court  should 
seize  upon  its  archiyes.  On  the  preceding  evening,  Sunday, 
Gr^goire,  one  of  the  secretaries,  had  folded  up,  sealed,  and 
hidden  all  the  papers  in  a  house  at  Versailles. t 

On  Monday  he  presided,  per  interim,  and  sustained  by  his 
eourage  the  weak-hearted,  by  reminding  them  of  the  Tennis- 
Court,  and  the  words  of  the  Roman  :  '*  Fearless  amid  the  crush 
of  worlds."     (Impavidum  ferient  ruinse.) 

The  sitting  was  declared  permanent,^  and  it  continued  for 
seventy-two  hours.  M.  Lafayette,  who  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  vigorous  decree,  was  named  vice-president. 

Meanwhile  Paris  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  Faubourg 
Saint-Honore  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  troops  enter. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  electors,  who  ran  about  all  night  to 
make  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  everybody  was  arming ; 
nobody  was  disposed  to  receive  the  Croats  and  the  Hungarian 
hussars  peaceably,  and  to  carry  the  keys  to  the  queen.  As 
early  as  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  all  the  bells  in  every 
Church  sounding  alarm,  a  few  electors  repaired  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  found  the  crowd  already  assembled,  and  sent  it  off  to 
the  different  districts.  At  eight  o'clock,  seeing  the  people  were 
in  earnest,  they  affirmed  that  the  citizen  guard  was  authorised, 
which  was  not  yet  the  case.  The  people  were  perpetually 
shouting  for  arms.  To  which  the  electors  reply :  If  the  town 
has  any,  they  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  mayor.  **  Well 
then,"  cried  they,  "  send  for  him  !  " 

The  mayor,  or  provost,  Flesselles,  was  on  that  day  summoned 
to  Versailles  by  the  king,  and  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville  by  the 
people.  Whether  he  durst  not  refuse  the  summons  of  the  crowd, 
or  thought  he  could  better  serve  the  King  at  Paris,  he  went  to 
the  H6tel-de-Ville,  was  applauded  in  La  Greve,  and  said  in  a 

*  They  were  going  to  make  payments  with  a  paper-money,  without  any 
other  guarantee  than  the  signature  of  an  insolvent  king.     See  antCf  p.  131. 
+  Memoires  de  Gregoire,  i.,  p,  382. 
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Itrmed.  It  was  an  army  of  twelve  thowand  respectable  ^ehM)ns^ 
wonderfiillj  good  for  police,  but  yerj  bad  for  tbe  defence.  Paris 
would  have  been  given  up.  In  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  same  day,  it 
was  decided  :  That  tbe  Parisian  police  should  consist  of/orty* 
eight  thousand  men.  The  cockade  was  to  be  of  the  colours  of 
the  city,  blue  and  red.*  This  decree  was  c(mfirmed  on  the 
same  day  by  all  the  districts. 

A  permanent  committee  is  named  to  watch  night  and  day 
over  public  order.  It  is  formed  of  electors.  "  Why  electors 
alone?  "  said  a  man,  stepping  forward.  "  Why,  wlK>m  would 
you  have  named  ?  "  ''  Myself,"  said  he.  He  was  appointed 
by  acclamation. 

The  provost  then  ventured  to  put  a  very  serious  question  1 
"  To  whom  shall  the  oath  be  taken  ?  "  "  To  the  Assembly  of 
the  Citizens,"  exclaimed  an  elector  with  energy. 

The  question  of  subsistence  was  as  urgent  as  that  of  arms. 
The  lieutenant  of  police,  on  being  summoned  by  the  electors^ 
isud  that  the  supplies  of  com  were  entirely  beyond  his 
jurisdiction.  The  town  was  necessarily  obliged  to  think  about 
obtaining  provisions  as  it  could.  The  roads  in  every  direction 
were  occupied  with  troops  ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  farmers 
and  traders  who  brought  their  m^chandise  to  run  the  risk  of 
passing  through  military  posts  and  camps  of  foreigners,  who 
spoke  nothing  but  German.  And  even  supposing  they  did  arrive^ 
they  met  with  a  thousand  difficulties  in  re-passing  the  barriers. 

Paris  was  evidently  to  die  of  hunger,  or  conquer,  and  to 
conquer  in  one  day.  How  was  this  miracle  to  be  expected  ? 
It  had  the  enemy  in  the  very  town,  in  the  Bastille,  and  at  the 
Military  School,  and  every  barrier  besieged ;  the  French 
guards,  except  a  small  number,  remained  in  their  barracks, 
and  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds.  That  the  miracle 
should  be  wrought  by  the  Parisians  quite  alone,  was  almost 
ridiculous  to  suppose.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
gentle,  quiet,  good-natured  sort  of  population.  That  such 
people  should  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  an  army,  and  a  warlike 
army,  was  most  unlikely. 

This  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  cool-headed  notables 

*  But  as  they  were  also  those  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  -white,  the  old 
colour  of  France,  was  added,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  de  Lafayette. — ^See  his 
M^moires,  ii.,  p.  266.  "  I  give  you,"'  said  he,  *<  a  cockade  which  will  g^  loua^ 
the  world.*' 


lof  tbetofwn.     Timj 
tiH  immeiue  ra^OB. 
tfaoD.     Tber  had  g^ 
I^ :  WM  it  as  dadan  ?  fid 
^r  ?    Tfaey  azpeeteil  efoy  bi^ 
Bii^Qb  Mxive  widi  mfl  Ids 
(  Uuu  JientacHB,  >■■ 
•Mi^  I'yuwwi :  laoBett.  abo.  tbe  cEstrast  of 
'tie  -x«t»ie.  ^rhc  *ti«ML  im  Gtm  ciMsr  pnndpal  oJwtiHff,  and  £d 

ASiMic  htf  Tniudle  ^r*  dM^  Jaj.  tbe  dbctars  who  had  been  sent 
ro  ^'•t-Haiilc'K^  -^ons-ned  with  ihtt  king's  threatening  answer,  and 
r*h»  .Ww*»  »T  riie  A:«emh2w. 

TH^ro  WHS  norinng  1^  hot  war.     The  enrojs  had  met  on 
I  he  :N*«Ki  rhf  ,:re«n  coekade,  the  colour  of  the  Count  d'Artois. 
TtK\v   ')aii  TM^ssoed  throi^  die  cavaliy  and  all  the   German 
ttvwf»*i  staciiniiHi  aliwig  the  ixmd.  m  their  white  Austrian  cloaks. 
THo  situntit>n  of  dkings  was  terrible,  unprorided  for,  almost 
)K>jH^o?«ak  vx»iisiiloring  the  materials.     But  the  courage  of  the 
|H\>fk>  wju*  irtirnonse  ;  ev«fybodj  felt  his  heart  waxing  hourly 
jjrt^HijbTw  within  his  bo«om.     They  all  marched  to  the  H6tel- 
iK*-%1Uv»  to  o(^*r  themtehres  for  the  fight ;  there  were  whole 
v»oi^»rHti\»tt»*  whi>lo  quartors  of  the  town  forming  legions  of 
vx>lut»KHH*t».     Tho  e^tinpany  of  arquobusiors  offered  its  services. 
Th^  »t*h*H»l  of  n«r|rt*ry  oamo  forward  with  Boyer  at  its  head ; 
iho  Hn^^vho  wantod  to  tako  tho  load  and  fight  in  the  vanguard: 
alt  tlu»#»o  youtt^  nirit  nwotx?  thov  would  die  to  the  last  man. 
Mtfhf  f  Hut  tyjth  wlrnt  f  Without  arms,  guns,  and  powder  ? 
Tlu»  nf»»mml  wnn  imld  to  ho  empty.     The  people  however 
w*»ii»  Hot  no  oft«»lly  Mfttipiflod.     An  invalid  and  a  peruke-maker 
l|oj»l  wnfi»h  hi  lliM  Mpl^hliourhood  ;  and  soon  they  saw  a  large 
HUiMifMt  of  jinwilpl'  lircm];(ht  out,  which  was  going  to  be  em- 
\mik^i\    fMf    Hnumu      T\wy   ran  to   the   H6tel-de-Ville,    and 
ultllrtwl  fill*  p\poiim  in  ooinmand  the  powder  to  be  brought.     A 
\imiiMif^  umUrUufk  tho  dftfigerous  mission  of  guardin*^  it  and 
AmimUtu^  h  Miumf^  tho  people.* 

^  ^^^  Hm  ir*Mr  t^  M/  I^ftWe  d'OrmeMoiu  Nobodr  rendered 
m}Hi  Ufi)i4t  lU^i^tAtttUm  tttiA  the  city  of  Paiif.  He  rem^dned  forty- 
»  W^  mi  ftA^nit4»f  ntnmtg  mtulmm  fighting  for  the  powder;  they 
m  immiA  Unm^  a  6mtktfU  ta$m  went  and  imoked  upon  the  open 
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Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  gnns.  It  was  well  known 
that  there  was  a  large  magazine  of  them  in  Paris.  Berthier, 
the  intendant,  had  caused  tliirty  thousand  to  be  imported,  and 
had  commanded  two  hundred  thousand  cartridges  to  be  made» 
The  provost  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of  these  active 
measures  at  the  intendant's  office.  Urged  to  point  out  the 
depot,  he  said  the  manufactory  at  Charleville  had  promised 
him  thirty  thousand  guns,  and  moreover,  twelve  thousand  were 
momentarily  expected.  To  support  this  falsdiood,  waggons 
inscribed  with  the  wwd  Ariillerie  are  seen  passing  through  La 
Greve.  These  must  evidently  be  the  guns.  The  provost 
orders  the  cases  to  be  stowed  in  the  magazines.  But  he  nrasl 
have  French  guards  to  distribute  them.  The  people  run  to 
the  barracks  ;  but,  as  they  might  have  expected,  the  officers 
will  not  give  a  single  soldier.  So  the  electors  must  distribute 
the  guns  themselves.  They  open  the  cases !  Judge  what 
they  find.  Rags  !  The  fury  of  the  people  knows  no  bounds  ; 
they  shout  out  **  Treason  !*'  Flesselles,  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  thinks  it  best  to  send  them  to  the  G^lestin  and  Qie  Char< 
treux  friars,  saying : — "  The  monks  have  arms  concealed." 
Another  disappointment :  the  Ghartreux  friars  open  and  show 
everything  ;  and  not  a  gun  is  found  after  the  closest  search. 

The  electors  authorised  the  districts  to  manufacture  fifty 
thousand  pikes  ;  they  were  forged  in  thirty-six  hours  ;  yet 
even  that  dispatch  seemed  too  slow  for  such  a  crisis.  Every- 
thing might  be  decided  in  the  night.  The  people,  who  always 
knew  things  when  their  leaders  did  not,  heard,  in  the  evening, 
of  the  grand  depot  of  guns  at  the  Invalides.  The  deputies  of 
one  district  went,  the  same  evening,  to  Besenval,  the  com- 
mandant, and  Sombreuil,  the  governor  of  the  Hotel.  **  I  will 
write  to  Versailles  about  it,**  said  Besenval,  coldly.  Accord- 
ingly, he  gave  notice  to  the  Marshal  de  Broglie.  Most  strange 
to  say,  he  received  no  answer ! 

This  inconceivable  silence  was  doubtless  owing,  as  it  has 
been  alleged,  to  the  complete  anarchy  that  reigned  in  the 
council :  all  differing  on  every  point,  excepting  a  very  decided 
one,  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  like- 
wise owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  misconception  of  the  court, 
who,  over  cunning  and  subtle,  looked  upon  that  great  insur- 
rection as  the  effect  of  a  petty  intrigue,   believed  tUat  iho 
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Palais  Royal  did  eTerything,  and  that  Orleans  paid  for  all.     A 

fuerile  explanation.  Is  it  possible  to  bribe  millions  of  men  ? 
[ad  the  duke  paid  also  the  insurrections  at  Lyons  and  in 
Dauphin^  which,  at  that  Tery  moment,  had  loudly  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes  ?  Had  he  bribed  the  cities  of  Brittany,  which 
were  rising  up  in  arms,  or  the  soldiers,  who,  at  Rennes,  refused 
to  fire  upon  the  citiiens  ?    . 

The  prince *s  e£Eigy  had,  it  is  true,  been  carried  in  triumph. 
But  the  prince  hims^  had  come  to  Versailles  to  surrender 
to  his  enemies,  and  to  protest  that  he  was  as  much  afraid  of 
the  riot  as  anybody,  or  eren  more  so.  He  was  requested  to 
have  the  goodness  to  sleep  at  the  castle.  The  court,  haring 
him  under  its  hand,  thought  it  held  fast  the  fabricator  of  the 
whole  machination,  and  fdt  more  at  its  ease.  The  old  mar- 
shal, to  whom  all  the  military  forces  were  intrusted  at  that 
moment,  surrouDded  himself  well  with  troops,  held  the  king  in 
safety,  put  Versailles,  which  nobody  thought  of,  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  looking  upon  the  insurrection  of  Paris  as  so  much 
smoke,  left  it  to  subside  of  itsdf. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TAKING  OF  THE  BASTILLE,  JULY  14,  1789. 

Difficulty  of  taking  the  Bastille. — The  Idea  of  the  Attack  belongs  to  the 
People. — Hatred  of  the  People  towards  the  Bastille. — The  Joy  of  the 
World  on  hearing  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. — The  People  carry  off 
the  Guns  from  the  Invalides. — The  Bastille  was  in  a  State  of  Defence. — 
Thuriot  summons  the  Bastille  to  surrender. — The  Electors  send  to  it 
uselessly  several  Deputations. — Last  Attack  ;  Elie,  Hulin. — Danger  of 
Delay. — The  People  believe  themselves  betrayed;  they  menace  the 
Provost-  and  the  Electors. — The  Conquerors  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville. — 
How  the  Bastille  surrendered. — Death  of  the  Governor. — Prisoners  put 
to  Death. — Prisoners  Pardoned. — Clemency  of  the  People. 

Versailles,  with  an  organised  government,  a  king,  ministers, 
a  general,  and  an  army,  was  all  hesitation,  doubt,  uncertainty, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  moral  anarchy. 

Paris,  all  commotion,  destitute  of  every  legal  authority,  and 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  attained,  on  the  14th  of  July,  what  is 
morally  the  highest  degree  of  order, — unanimity  of  feeling. 
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On  the  13  til,  Paris  thought  onlj  of  defending  itself;  on  the 
14th,  it  attacked. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  some  douht  still  existed,  hut 
none  remained  in  the  morning.  The  evening  had  been  stormy, 
agitated  by  a  whirlwind  of  ungovernable  frenzy.  The  morning 
was  still  and  serene, — an  awful  calm. 

With   daylight,   one  idea    dawned   npoh    Paris,    and   all  ) 
were  illumined  with  the  same  ray  of  hope.     A  light  broke  / 
npon  every  mind,  and  the  same  voice  thrilled  through  every 
heart :  **  Go  !  and  thou  shalt  take  the  Bastille  !  "     That  was 
impossible,  unreasonable,  preposterous.     And  yet  everybody 
believed  it.     And  the  thing  was  done. 

The  Bastille,  though  an  old  fortress,  was  nevertheless 
impregnable,  unless  besieged  for  several  days  and  with  an 
abundance  of  artillery.  The  people  had,  in  that  crisis,  neither 
the  time  nor  the  means  to  make  a  regular  siege.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  Bastille  had  no  cause  for  fear,  having  enough 
provisions  to  wait  for  succour  so  near  at  hand,  and  an  im- 
mense supply  of  ammunition.  Its  walls,  ten  feet  thick  at 
the  top  of  the  towers,  and  thirty  or  forty  at  the  base,  might 
long  laugh  at  cannon-balls  ;  and  its  batteries  firing  down  upon 
Paris,  could,  in  the  meantime,  demolish  the  whole  of  the  Marais 
and  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  Its  towers,  pierced  with 
windows  and  loop-holes,  protected  by  double  and  triple  gratings, 
enabled  the  garrison,  in  full  security,  to  make  a  dreadful 
carnage  of  its  assailants. 

The  attack  on  the  Bastille  was  by  no  means  reasonable.  It 
was  an  act  of  faith. 

Nobody  proposed  ;  but  all  believed,  and  all  acted.  Along  the 
streets,  the  quays,  the  bridges,  and  the  boulevards,  the  crowd 
shouted  to  the  crowd  :  **  To  the  Bastille  I  The  Bastille !  "  And 
the  tolling  of  the  tocsin  thundered  in  every  ear:  **  a  la  Bastille  T* 

Nobody,  I  repeat,  gave  the  impulse.  The  orators  of  the  Palais 
Royal  passed  the  time  in  drawing  up  a  list  of  proscription,  in 
condemning  the  queen  to  death,  as  well  as  Madame  de  Polignac, 
Artois,  Flesselles  the  provost,  and  others.  The  names  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille  do  not  include  one  of  these  makers 
of  motions.  The  Palais  Royal  was  not  the  starting-point, 
neither  was  it  to  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  conquerors  brought 
back  the  spoils  and  prisoners. 
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mm  Im  HmI  tU  electors*  ■■■wiMcJ  ia  die  HteMe-Tife, 
|1t9  t4««ii  t*f  th«*  fttuek.  On  the  contraij,  in  ofder  t»  preival 
U«  M  «rll  ft»  tbe  csrnAge  whi^  the  BasdBe  conld  so  tmaky 
m«ki»«  lh«/  ««ht  io  fnr  M  to  promiee  the  gorenMr,  ^nft  if  ke 
wi|h4r««  M«  CMBon  ho  thookl  not  be  nttaefced.  The  eleetm 
i!i4  wA  Whnvip  inMcberunelj,  thongh  thej  were  necoKd  of 

^  \VW   lindf     Thoj   who  hnd  also  the  devotion   and  the 
tItiHittK  IM  aewwiplieh  th«r  faith.    Who!     Whj,  the  people, 

VV4  Wn  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^  happinoM  and  the  miseiy  to  lee 
till  thul  Ha»  ha|»p<?tt<?**  >»  ^»»  unprecedented  half  ceninrj,  in 
%»nt.4i  iup»*  we«»  **>  ^  OTQwded  together,  dedare,  that  the 
mrnwi  ftiMl  »a*w««i  acbietemenU  of  the  B^poUic  and  Ae 
F»tii»'»»^»  hiw!  wpn^Hh^lwrt  a  partial  Don-ananimoos  charactet, 
bM»  thai  the  H^H  ^'f  ^^^^J  •'^^^  ^^  *^«  day  of  the  whole 
iH*«ml«?  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  jrand  day  remain  OTcr  one  of  the 
^er«mi  ^?t»^  ^f  *^^  human  raoo.  not  onlj  as  having  been  die 
«»-^t  ^»f  ilMJiterawoe^  but  as  baring  boon  superlatiyely  the  daj 

What  btid  huppen^  dttring  that  short  night,  on  which 
HMhmh  ^U4»t.  fur  ptert  Mtiwrtainty  and  difference  of  opinion  to 
tli^^ii.ii'ai-  wHh  the  Phit«<«»«»  of  darkness,  and  all  to  hare  the 

VVhst  t(»(*k  \i\m*f^  «»*  tl*^  '«'»«♦  '^»'  »™  *"*  H6tel^ew 
Vllh*  U  mM  known  >  li«i  what  wmiM  be  far  more  important 
tM  ktfoit.  H.  wha*  l<*ftk  pf<*^(»  <^  ^*»«  domestic  hearth  id  the 

iv  fh**H»  Jmlwt  M  W<f  way  «tlifW«fnt1y  diTinc  by  what 
MIotf  ^<1.  ♦h^^^  ♦<tf»tt  h^rtH  ^Wtim^mi^d  the  past  to  its  day  of 
lH(<ttffi^Mf.  tiUi\  h^Hifi  (fim  Mtft^  ft  M<rw  was  strock,  pronomiced 
f4  \Hh^tihHU\h  mmfinmitm^  itlM^try  fHt$meA\  that  night  a 
{m  (tl*fMf^  of  nii(ft^tUit(M  i4i  0»^  a^fffijfifirijtg  Instinct  of  the  people. 
'I'lih  lotfU  of  frtfll^f»  #?!/'*  ft'f  wi  many  ftj5f^*#  Ija^I  suffered  and 
illotj  In  ^M^n^^.  4M/»Wf/<^/<  In^/i  iht^r  w>«»,  and  spoke. 

(f   ()^rtY^  Wr^O.   t^rt*  ^Wt  <^>M  ^J»^'»  ''ft^^  •**»<»»  *»  patient,  bo 

uufclljfy  <f  ffl^,  ^W  ffc#f  (inpt  W^^  *n  InrtltJt  the  heavy  blow  of 

nmH^f^i  rfM   Hi*{<  ^ii^' t^jj^fi  (f(  ffiur  familios,  whose  only 

W?  M  Iw  pmi  rf#W*f  ffm  ht^mi^  ?     Far  from  it :  gazing 

W^  fti'.  p^*^^'  i^iN^nWrln^  (ibiiitrc^n,  those  children  for 
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\ehom  that  day  was  to  create  a  destiny,  your  expanding  minds 
embraced  the  free  generations  arising  from  their  cradle,  and 
felt  at  that  moment  the  whole  battle  of  the  future  !  --^*^ 

The  future  and  the  past  both  gave  the  same  reply;  both  crieo^ 
Advance  !  And  what  is  beyond  all  time, — beyond  the  future 
and  the  past, — immutable  right  said  the  same.  The  immortal 
sentiment  of  the  Just  imparted  a  temper  of  adamant  to  the  flutter- 
ing heart  of  man  ;  it  said  to  him  :  "Go  in  peace  ;  what  matters  ? 
ITHiatever  may  happen,  I  am  with  thee,  in  death  or  victory !  " 

And  yet  what  was  the  Bastille  to  them  ?  The  lower  orders 
seldom  or  never  entered  it.  Justice  spoke  to  them,  and, 
a  voice  that  speaks  still  louder  to  the  heart,  the  voice  of 
humanity  and  mercy  ;  that  still  small  voice  whicl\  seems  so  weak 
but  that  overthrows  towers,  had,  for  ten  years,  been  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  the  doomed  Bastille. 

Let  the  truth  be  told  ;  if  any  one  had  the  glory  of  causing 
its  downfall,  it  was  that  intrepid  woman  who  wrought  so  long 
for  the  deliverance  of  Latude  against  all  the  powers  in  the 
world.  Royalty  refused,  and  the  nation  forced  it  to  pardon  ; 
that  woman,  or  that  hero,  was  crowned  in  a  public  solemnity. 
To  crown  her  who  had,  so  to  speak,  forced  open  the  state- 
prisons,  was  already  branding  them  with  infamy,  devoting 
them  to  public  execration,  and  demolishing  them  in  the  hearts 
and  desires  of  men.  That  woman  had  shaken  the  Bastille  to 
its  foundations. 

From  that  day,  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  faubourg, 
who,  in  that  much-frequented  quarter,  were  ever  passing  and  re- 
passing in  its  shadow,  never  failed  to  curse  it.*  And  well  did 
it  deserve  their  hatred.  There  were  many  other  prisons,  but 
this  one  was  the  abode  of  capricious  arbitrariness,  wanton 
despotism,  and  ecclesiastical  and  bureaucratical  inquisition. 
The  court,  so  devoid  of  religion  in  that  age,  had  made  the 
Bastille  a  dungeon  for  free  minds, — the  prison  of  thought. 
Less  crowded  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  it  had  become 
more  cruel ;  the  prisoners  were  deprived  of  their  walk  :  more 
Tigorous,  and  no  less  unjust :    we  blush  for   France,  to  be 

•  Slle  ecrasait  la  rue  Saint-Antoiiie^  is  Linguet's  enersretical  expression, 
"p.  147.  The  best  known  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  were,  either  men  ©f  the 
Faubourg,  or  of  the  quarter  Saint-Paul,  of  the  Culture-Sainte-Catherinci. 
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obliged  to  mj  ^at  tiie  cnM  of  one  of  the  priaonen  wis  te 
bsre  gtren  a  weM  Becret  to  our  miy  I  ^Di^  were  afraid 
lest  he  should  teU  it  elsewhere. 
->  The  Bastille  was  known  and  detested  bj  the  whole  worid. 
Bastille  and  tjrannj  were,  in  ererj  language,  synonjnious 
terms.  Ereij  nation,  at  the  news  of  its  destnietiQii,  bdiered 
it  had  recoreivd  its  liher^. 

In  Russia,  that  empire  of  mjsteiy  and  alenee, — that  m<Hi* 
stroos  Bastille  between  Europe  and  Asia,  seazedty  had  the 
news  arrired  when  jon  might  hare  seen  men  ci  OTerj  nation 
shouting  and  weeping  for  joj  in  the  open  streets  ;  thej  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms  to  tdl  the  news:  ''Who  can  help 
..^jB:^ing  fin-  joj  ?     The  BattiOe  is  taken.*" « 

On  the  Tery  morning  of  that  great  day,  tibe  people  had  as 
jet  no  arms. 

The  powd^  they  had  taken  from  the  arsenal  the  night 
before,  and  put  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  was  slowly  distributed  to 
them,  daring  the  night,  by  only  three  men.  The  distribntion 
haying  ceased  for  a  moment,  ai>out  two  o'clock,  the  desperate 
drowd  hammered  down  the  doors  of  the  magazine,  every  blow 
striking  fire  on  the  nails. 

No  guns  ! — It  was  necessary  to  go  and  take  them,  to  carry 
them  off  from  the  Invalides  ;  that  was  very  hazardous.  The 
Hotel  des  InvcUidet  is,  it  is  true,  an  open  mansion  ;  but 
Sombreuil,  the  govornor,  a  brave  old  soldier,  had  received  a 
strong  detachment  of  artillery  and  some  cannon,  without  count- 
ing those  he  had  already.  Should  those  cannon  be  brought  to 
act,  the  crowd  might  be  taken  in  the  flank,  and  easily  dispersod 
by  the  regiments  that  Besenval  had  at  the  military  school. 

Would  those  foreign  regiments  have  refused  to  act  ?  In 
spite  of  what  Besenval  says  to  tho  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  it.  What  is  much  plainer,  is,  Umt  being  left  without 
orders,  he  was  himself  full  of  hesitation,  anil  appeared  paralysed 
in  mind.  At  five  o'clock  that  same  morning,  he  had  received 
a  strange  visit ; — a  man  rushed  In  \  his  oountenance  was  livid, 
his  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  language  was  impetuous  and  brief,  and 

♦  Tliis  fact  is  related  by  a  wltncM  fttM»V0  iiupicion.  Count  de  S^gur,  em- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Buseu,  who  WM  Ikr  from  sharing  that  enthusiasm ; 
**  This  madness  which  I  can  hardly  believe  whilst  relating  it,^  &c.  Sdffir, 
Mimoires  iii.,  p.  508. 
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hh  maimer  audacious.  The  old  coxcomb,  who  iiras  the  most 
frirokms  officer  of  the  ancien  regime,  but  braye  and  collected, 
gazed  at  the  man,  and  was  struck  with  admiration.  '*  Barim,'* 
said  Idle  man,  ''  I  come  to  adyise  you  to  make  no  resistance ; 
the  barriers  will  be  burnt  to-day  ;*  I  am  sure  of  it,  but  cannot 
pieyent  it ;  neitiier  can  you— do  not  try.'* 

Besenval  was  not  afraid  ;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  felt  the 
shock,  and  suffered  its  moral  effect.  <'  There  was  something 
eloquent  in  that  man,"  says  he,  <*  that  skuck  me  ;  I  ought  to 
have  had  him  arrested,  and  yet  I  did  not."  It  was  the  ancien 
rSgivne  and  the  Revolution  meeting  face  to  face,  and  the  latter 
left  tibe  former  lost  in  astonishment. 

Before  nine  o'clock  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  front  of  the 
Isfalides  ;  the  Attorney  General  of  the  City  was  at  their  head : 
tiie  committee  of  the  electors  had  not  dared  to  refuse  him. 
Amoiig  them  were  seen  a  few  companies  of  the  French  Guards, 
irbo  had  escaped  from  their  barracks,  the  Clerks  of  the 
Basoche,  in  their  old  red  dresses,  and  the  Curate  of  Saint- 
£tiemi&4u-Mont,  who,  being  named  president  of  the  Assembly 
formed  in  his  church,  did  not  decline  the  perilous  office  of 
heading  this  armed  multitude. 

Old  Sombreuil  acted  very  adroitly.  He  showed  himself  at 
the  gate,  said  it  was  true  he  had  guns,  but  that  they  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  as  a  deposit,  and  that  his  honour,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  did  not  allow  him  to  be  a  traitor. 

This  imeipected  argument  stopped  the  crowd  at  once ;  a 
proof  of  the  admirable  candour  of  the  people  in  that  early  age 
of  the  Revolution.  Sombreuil  added,  that  he  had  sent  a 
courier  to  Versailles,  and  was  expecting  the  answer  ;  backing 
aU  this  with  numerous  protestations  of  attachment  and  friend- 
ship for  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  and  the  city  in  general. 

The  majority  was  willing  to  wait.  Luckily,  there  was  one 
man  present  who  was  less  scrupulous,  and  prevented  the  crowd 
from  being  so  easily  mystified. t 

*  By  these  words  we  perceive  that  at  five  o'clock,  no  plan  had  been  formed. 
The  man  in  question,  who  was  not  one  of  the  people,  repeated,  apparently,  the 
rumours  of  the  Palais  Royal. — The  Utopians  had  long  been  talking  of  the 
utility  of  destroying  the  Bastille,  forming  plans,  &c. ;  but  the  heroic,  wild  idea 
of  taking  it  ia  one  day,  could  be  conceived  only  by  the  people. 

+  One  of  the  assembled  citizens.     Proces-verhal  des  ilectews,  i.,  p^  ^00. 
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■  Us^v  j^  x^  uiMC  U>  W  bsi,"  Baid  he,  **  and  whose  anns 
.  s  Js4^'  Vi.;,  ;.Iw  '.VArUOtt'^  T*  Then  thej  leaped  into  the  trenches, 
^^U  .S<  *ivKx  >%4bA  iuviMled;  twenty-eight  thousand  muskets 
•  ^  w  W<A^  -H  iW  c<lhjMr»»  and  carried  off,  together  with  twenty 

Vi  ^^  Vh«^?^M  vane  and  eleven  o'clock  ;  hut,  let  us  hasten 

A  W  .^vA'^r^iAr^  I^  Launey,  had  heen  under  arms  ever  since 
,^V  V'V^vk  iMk  iW  morning  of  the  13th  ;  no  precaution  had 
NVA  )K*^Kv^ »  besides  his  cannon  on  the  towers,  he  had 
^4wi^  (M^  tW  arsenal,  which  he  placed  in  the  court,  and 
\>(fcjJK.^i  wilh  grape-shot.  He  caused  six  cart-loads  of  paving- 
M|^M<«^  CAuiKOi-balls,  and  old  iron,  to  he  carried  to  the  tops  of 
iW  Www>i«  in  order  to  crush  his  assailants.*  In  the  bottom 
t«4Mk4i«d«a  ho  had  placed  twelve  large  rampart  guns,  each  of 
\vKich  carried  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bullets.  He  kept  below 
Kia  trustiest  soldiers,  thirty-two  Swiss,  who  had  no  scruple  in 
Ari^g  upon  Frenchmen.  His  eighty-two  Invalids  were  mostly 
ditiributod  in  different  posts,  far  from  the  gates,  upon  the 
towers.  He  had  evacuated  the  outer  buildings  which  covered 
tho  foot  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  1 3th,  nothing  save  curses  bestowed  on  the  Bastille 
by  passers  by. 

On  the  14th,  about  midnight,  seven  shots  were  fired  at  the 
sentinels  upon  the  towers. — Alarm  ! — The  governor  ascends 
with  staff,  remains  half-an-hour,  listening  to  the  distant  mur- 
muring of  the  town  ;  finding  all  quiet  he  descends. 

The  next  morning  many  people  were  about,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  young  men  (from  the  Palais  Royal,  or  others)  were 
calling  out  that  they  must  give  them  arms.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  them.  They  hear  and  introduce  the  pacific  depu- 
tation of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  which,  about  ten  o'clock,  intreats 
the  governor  to  withdraw  his  cannon,  promising  that  if  he  does 
not  fire,  he  shall  not  be  attacked.  He,  willingly,  accepts, 
having  no  orders  to  fire,'  and  highly  delighted,  obliges  the 
envoys  to  breakfast  with  him. 

As  they  were  leaving,  a  man  arrives  who  speaks  in  a  very 
different  tone. 

*  Biographic  Michaucl,^article  2)e  Launey,  ^mtten  from  infonnation  fur- 
niahed  by  liis  family. 
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A  violent,  bold  man,  unacquainted  with  human  respect,  fear- 
less and  pitiless,  knowing  neither  obstacle  nor  dela j,  and  bearing 
in  his  breast  the  passionate  genius  of  the  Rovolution — he  came 
to  summon  the  Bastille. 

Terror  accompanied  him.  The  Bastille  was  afraid ;  the 
governor,  without  knowing  why,  was  troubled  and  stammered. 

That  man  was  Thuriot,  a  monster  of  ferocity,  one  of  the 
race  of  Danton.  We  meet  with  him  twice,  in  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end.  And  twice  his  words  are  deadly  ;  he  destroys 
the  Bastille,*  and  he  kills  Robespierre. 

He  was  not  to  pass  the  bridge ;  the  governor  would  not  allow 
it ;  and  yet  he  passed.  From  the  first  court,  he  marches  to  a 
second ;  another  refusal ;  but  he  passes  on,  and  crosses  the 
second  ditch  by  the  draw-bridge.  Behold  him  now  in  front  of 
the  enormous  iron  gate  by  which  the  third  court  was  shut. 
This  seemed  a  monstrous  well  rather  than  a  court,  its  eight 
towers  united  together,  forming  its  inside  walls.  Those  frightful 
gigantic  towers  did  not  look  towards  the  court,  nor  had  they  a 
single  window.  At  their  feet,  in  their  shadow,  was  the  prisoners' 
only  walk.  Lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  overwhelmed 
by  those  enormous  masses,  he  could  contemplate  only  the  stem 
nudity  of  the  walls.  On  one  side  only,  had  been  placed  a 
clock,  between  two  figures  of  captives  in  chains,  as  if  to  fetter 
time  itself,  and  make  the  slow  succession  of  hours  still  more 
burdensome. 

There  were  the  loaded  cannon,  the  garrison,  and  the  staff. 
Thuriot  was  daunted  by  nothing.  **  Sir,*'  said  he  to  the 
governor,  **  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  the 
name  of  honour,  and  of  our  native  land,  to  withdraw  your 
cannon,  and  surrender  the  Bastille." — Then,  turning  towards 
the  garrison,  he  repeated  the  same  words. 

If  M.  De  Launey  had  been  a  true  soldier,  he  would  not  thus 
have  introduced  the  envoy  into  the  heart  of  the  citadel ;  still 
less  would  he  have  let  him  address  the  garrison.  But,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  officers  of  the  Bastille  were 
mostly  ofiicers  by  favour  of  the  lieutenant  of  police  ;  even 
those  who  had   never   seen  service,   wore  the  cross  of  Saint 

*  He  destroyed  it  in  two  w'ays.   He  introduced  division  and  demoralization 
and  when  it  was  taken,  it  was  he  who  proposed  to  have  it  demolished.    He 
killed    Robespierre,  by  refusing  to  let   him  speak,  on  the  9th  tli^^VAot. 
Thuriot  was  then  president  of  the  Convention. 
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Louis.  All  of  them,  from  the  governor  down  to  the  scullions, 
bad  bought  their  places,  and  turned  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  governor  found  means  to  add  every  jear  to  bis 
salary  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  (£2400),  a  sum  quite  as  large 
by  his  rapine.  He  supplied  his  establishment  at  the  prisoners' 
expense  ;  he  had  reduced  their  supply  of  firewood,  and  made 
a  profit  on  their  wine,*  and  their  miserable  furniture.  What 
was  most  infamous  and  barbarous,  was,  that  be  let  out  to  a 
gardener  the  little  garden  of  the  Bastille,  over  a  bastion  ;  and, 
for  that  miserable  profit,  he  had  deprived  the  prisoners  of  that 
walk,  as  well  as  of  that  on  the  towers  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  air 
and  light. 

That  greedy,  sordid  soul  had  moreover  good  reason  to  be 
dispirited  ;  he  ifelt  he  was  known  ;  Linguet's  terrible  memoirs 
had  rendered  De  Launey  infamous  throughout  Europe.  The 
Bastille  was  hated  ;  but  the  governor  was  personally  detested. 
The  furious  imprecations  of  the  people,  which  he  beard,  he  ap- 
propriated to  himself ;  and  he  was  full  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

Thuriot's  words  acted  differently  on  the  Swiss  and  the 
French.  The  Swiss  did  not  imderstand  them  ;  their  captain, 
M.  de  Flue,  was  resolved  to  hold  out.  But  the  Staff  and  the 
Invalids  were  much  shaken ;  those  old  soldiers,  in  habitual 
communication  with  the  people  of  the  faubourg,  had  no  desire 
to  fire  upon  them.  Thus  the  garrison  was  divided  ;  what  will 
these  two  parties  do  ?  If  they  cannot  agree,  wiU  they  fire  upon 
each  other  ? 

The  dispirited  governor  said,  in  an  apologetical  tone,  what  had 
just  been  agreed  with  the  town.  He  swore,  and  made  the  gar- 
rison swear,  that  if  they  were  not  attacked  they  would  not  begin. 

Thuriot  did  not  stop  there.  He  desired  to  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  towers,  to  see  whether  the  cannon  were  really  withdrawn. 
Be  Launey,  who  had  been  all  this  time  repenting  of  having 
allowed  him  already  to  penetrate  so  far,  refused  ;  but,  being 
pressed  by  his  officers,  he  ascended  with  Thuriot. 

The  cannon  were  drawn  back  and  masked,  but  stiU  pointed. 
The  view  from  that  height  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  was 

*  The  governor  had  the  privilege  of  ordenng  in  a  hundred  pieces  of  wine  free 
of  duty.  He  sold  that  right  to  a  tavern,  and  received  from  it  vinegar  to  give 
to  the  prisoners ;  Linguet,  p.  86.  See  in  La  BattUle  DevcUee,  the  histwy  of 
a  rich  prisoner,  whom  De  Launey  used  to  conduct,  at  night,  to  a  fen^ale,  whom 
he,  De  Launey,  had  kept,  hut  would  no  longer  pay. 
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hninense  and  startliDg  ;  the  streets  and  openings  full  of  people, 
and  all  the  garden  of  the  arsenal  crowded  with  armed  men. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  a  black  mass  was  advancing.  It  was 
the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

The  goyemor  turned  pale.  He  grasped  Thuriot  by  the  arm : 
**  What  have  you  done  ?  You  abuse  your  privilege  as  an 
envoy !     You  have  betrayed  me  !  *' 

They  were  both  standing  on  the  brink,  and  De  Launey  had 
a  sentinel  on  the  tower.  Everybody  in  the  Bastille  was  bound 
by  oath  to  the  governor  ;  in  his  fortress,  he  was  king  and  the 
law.     He  was  still  able  to  avenge  himself. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Thuriot  who  made  him  afraid  : 
**  Sir,"  said  he^  "  one  word  more,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  one 
of  us  two  shall  be  hurled  headlong  into  the  moat  I  ''* 

At  tiie  same  moment,  the  sentinel  approached,  as  frightened 
as  the  govemw,  and,  addressing  Thuriot :  "  Pray,  Sir,"  said 
he,."  show  yourself ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  they  are  march- 
ing forward.  Not  seeing  you,  they  will  attack  ns. '  *  He  leaned 
over  through  the  battlements  ;  and  the  people  seeing  him  alive, 
and  standing  boldly  upon  the  tower,  uttered  deafening  shouts 
of  joy  and  approbation. 

Thuriot  descended  with  the  governor,  again  crossed  through 
the  court,  and  addressing  the  garrison  once  more  :  **  I  am 
going  to  give  my  report,"  said  he  ;  "I  hope  the  people  will 
not  refuse  to  furnish  a  citizen  guardt  to  keep  the  Bastille 
with  you." 

The  people  expected  to  enter  the  Bastille  as  soon  as  Thuriot 
came  forth.  When  they  saw  him  depart,  to  make  his  report 
to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  they  took  him  for  a  traitor,  and  threatened 
him.  Their  impatience  was  gi'owing  into  fury.  The  crowd 
seized  on  three  Invalids,"  andwanted  to  tear  them  to  pieces. 
They  also  seized  on  a  young  lady  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
governor's  daughter,  Sfid  some  wanted  to  bum  her,  if  he  refused 
to  surrender.     Others  dragged  her  from  them. 

What  will  become  of  us,  said  they,  if  the  Bastille  be  not 
taken  before  night  ?  The  burly  Santerre,  a  brewer,  whom  the 
faubourg  had  elected  its  commander,  proposed  to  burn  the 

♦  Account  of  M.  Thuriot's  conduct,  at  the  end  of  Dussaulx,  (Euvre  des  «ep« 
jours,  p.  408. — Compare  the   Proces-verhal  des  electeurs,  i.,  p.  31 0» 

i"  This  bold  dignified  langaage  is  related  by  the  besieged.  2^^  tUeir 
declaration  at  the  end  of  Dossaabc^  p,  4^9. 
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place  by  throwing  into  it  poppy  and  spikenard  oil*  that  thej 
had  seized  the  night  before,  and  which  thej  could  fire  with 
phosphorus.     He  was  sending  to  fetch  the  engines. 

A  blacksmith,  an  old  soldier,  without  wasting  time  in  idle 
I  talk,  sets  bravely  to  work.  He  marches  forward,  hatchet  in 
hand,  leaps  upon  the  roof  of  a^small  guard-house,  near  the  first 
drawbridge,  ancTT  under  a  sHower  of  bullets,  coolly  plies  his 
hatchet,  cuts  awayr  and  loosens  the  chains ;  down  ^alls  the 
bridge,     {"he  crowd  rysh  over  it,  and  enter  the  court. 

The  finng  began  at  once  from  the  towers  and  from  the  loop- 
holes below.  The  assailants  fell  in  crowds,  and  did  no  haim 
to  the  garrison.  Of  all  fhe  shots  they  fired  that  day,  two  took 
effect :  only  one  of  fhe  besieged  was  killed. 

The  committee  of  electors,  who  saw  the  wounded  already 
arriving  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  deplored  the  shedding  of 
blood,  would  have  wished  to  stop  it.  There  was  now  but  one 
way  of  doing  so,  which  was  to  summon  the  Bastille,  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  to  surrender,  ^nd  to  allow  the  citizen-guard  to 
enter.  The  provost  hesitatejl  for  a  long  time  ;  Fauchet 
insisted  ;  t  and  other  electors  entreated  him.  They  went  as 
deputies  ;  but  in  the  fire  and  smoke,  they  were  not  even  seen ; 
neither  the  Bastille  nor  the  people  ceased  firing.  The  deputies 
were  in  the  greatest  danger.  A  second  deputation,  headed  by 
the  city  proctor,  with  a  drum  and  a  flag  of  truce,  was  perceived 
from  the  fortress-  The  soldiers*  who  were  upon  the  towers 
hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  reversed  their  arms.  '  The  people 
ceased  firing,  followed  the  deputation,  and  eii^tered  the  court. 
There,  they  ^ere,  welcomed  by  a  furious  discharge,  which 
brought  down  several  men  by  the  side  of  the  deputies.  Very 
probably  the  Swiss  who  were  below  with  De  Launey,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  signs  made  by  the  Invalids.^! 

The  rage  of  the  people  was  inexpressible.  Ever  since  the 
'  morning,  it  had  been  said  that  the  governor  had  enticed  the 
crowd  into  the  court  to  fire  upon  them  ;  they  believed  them- 
selves twice  deceived,  and  resolved  to  perish,  or  to  b6  revenged 

*  He  himself  boasta  of  this  folly.    Procea-verhal  des  ilectewrBf  i.,  p.  385. 
+  If  we  may  believe  him,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  propose  it. 
Fauchet,  JDiscours  sur  la  libertc  prononci  U  6  A&at  89  a  Saint  Jacques, 

p.  u. 

t  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  reconciling  the  apparently  contradictory- 
declarations  of  the  besieged  and  of  the  deputation. 
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on  the  traitors.  To  those  who  were  calling  them  back,  they 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  frenzy :  **  Our  bodies  at  least  shall 
serve  to  fill  the  moats !  '*  And  on  they  rushed  obstinately  and 
nothing  daunted,  amid  a  showe^  of  bullets  and  against  those 
murderous  towers,  as  if »  by  dying  in  heaps,  they  could  at  length 
overthrowThem. 

But  then,  numbers  of  generous  men,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  a'btion,  beheld,  with  increased  indignation,  such 
an  unequal  struggle,,  which  was  actual  assassination.  They 
wanted  to  lend  their  assistance.  It  jvas  no  longer  possible  to 
hold  back  the  French  Guards  ;  they  all  sided  with  the  people^ 
*^hey  repaired  to  the  commandants  nominated  by  the  town,  and 
obliged  them  to  surrender  their  five  cannons.  Two  columns 
.were  formed,  one  of  workmen  and  citizens,  the  other  of  French 
Guards.  The  former  took  for  its  chief  a  young  man,  of  heroic 
stature  and  strength,  named  Hullin,  a  clockmaker  of  Geneva, 
but  now  a  servant,  'being  gamekeeper  to  the  Marquis  de 
Conflans  ;  his  Hungarian  costume  as  a  chasseur  was  doubt- 
less taken  for,  a  uniform  ;  and  thus  did  the  livery  of  servitude 
guide  the  people  to  the  combat  of  liberty.  The  leader  of  the 
other  column  was  Elie,  an  officer  of  fortune  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  regiment,  who,  changing  his  private  dress  for  his  bril- 
liant uniform,  showed  himseff  bravely  a  conspicuous  object  to 
both  friends  and  foes. 

Among  his  soldiers,  was  one  admirable  for  his  valour,  youth,, 
and  candour,  Marceau,  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  who 
remained  satisfied  with  fighting,  and  claimed  no  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  victory. 

Things  were  not  very  far  advanced  when  they  arrived. 
Three  cart-loads  of  straw  had  been  pushed  forward  and  set  on 
fire,  and  the  barracks  and  kitchens  had  been  burnt  down. 
They  knew  not  what  eke  tcr  do.  The  despair  of  the  people 
was  vented  upon  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  They  blamed  the  provost 
and  the  electors,  and  urged  them,  in  threatening  language,  to 
issue  formal  orders  for  the  siege  of  the  Bastille.  But  they 
could  never  induce  them  to  give  those  orders. 

Several  strange  singular  means  were  proposed  to  the  electors 
for  taking  the  fortress.  A  carpenter  advised  the  erection  of  a 
Roman  catapult,  in  wood- work,  to  hurl  stones  against  the  walls. 
The  commanders  of  the  town  said  it  was  necessary  to  attack 
in  a  regular  way,  and  open  a  trench.     During  this  loug  and 
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xm\^u  d»biil«,  n  letter  at  that  moment  inta*cepted»  was 
Urtiutf hi  in  aaU  rMid  ;  it  wa»  (Vom  Beaonral  to  de  Launej,  eom- 
maaaiiiir  blw  to  hM  oul  to  the  last  oxtremity. 

To  aii|Mroeiato  tho  vahie  of  time  at  that  momentous  erisis, 
ant)  una«>rttlaml  tho  driMd  f«^t  at  an j  delay,  we  must  know  that 
thotv  wotH)  faUo  alArin^ft  o\t>rY  instant.  It  was  supposed  that 
tht>  cKmrt,  infurmod  at  two  o  oloek  of  the  atta^^k  on  the  Bastille, 
\(hh\\  had  heitnn  at  noon,  would  take  that  (^portunitj  of 
pouring*  down  iu  Swiaa  and  Ciennan  troops  upon  Paris.  Again, 
would  those  at  tho  Military  School  pass  the  day  in  inaction  ? 
That  was  \mlikely.  What  Besenral  says  ahout  the  little 
relianee  he  could  idace  on  his  troops  seems  like  an  excuse. 
The  Swiss  showed  themselTes  Tory  firm  at  the  Bastille,  as 
appeared  from  the  carnage  ;  the  German  dragoons  had,  on  the 
12th,  fired  soToral  times,  and  killed  some  of  the  French 
Guards ;  tlie  latter  had  killed  several  drago<ms ;  a  spirit  of 
mutual  hatred  ensured  fidelity. 

In  the  fauhourg  Saint  llonor6,  tlie  paving-stones  were  dug 
up,  the  attack  heiug  expected  every  moment ;  La  Yillette  was 
iu  the  same  state,  and  a  regiment  really  came  and  occupied  it, 
hut  too  late. 

Every  appearance  of  dilatoriness  appeared  treason.  The 
provost's  shuffling  conduct  caused  him  to  he  suspected,  as  well 
as  tho  doctors.  Tho  exasperated  crowd  perceived  it  was 
losing  time  with  them.  An  old  man  exclaimed :  "  Friends, 
why  do  we  remain  with  these  traitors  ?  Let  us  rather  hasten 
to  the  Bastille !  * '  They  all  vanished.  The  electors,  thunder- 
struck, foimd  themselves  alone.  One  of  them  goes  out,  hut 
returns  with  a  livid,  spectral  countenance :  **  You  have  not 
two  minutes  to  live,"  says  he,  **if  you  remain  here.  La 
Gr^ve  is  filled  hy  a  furious  crowd.  Here  they  are  coming." 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  fly ;  and  that  saved  their  lives. 

All  the  fury  of  the  people  was  now  concentrated  on  the 
provost.  The  envoys  of  the  different  districts  came  succes- 
sively to  accuse  him  of  treachery  to  his  face.  A  part  of  the 
electors,  finding  themselves  compromised  with  the  people,  by 
his  imprudence  and  falsehood,  turned  round  and  accused  him. 
Others,  the  good  old  Dussauk  (the  translator  of  Juvenal), 
and  the  intrepid  Fauchet  endeavoured  to  defend  him,  innocent 
or  guilty,  and  to  save  him  from  death.  Being  forced  hy  the 
people  to  remove  from  their  bureau  into  the  grand  hall  of  Saint 
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Jean,  they  surrounded  him,  and  Fauchet  sat  down  bj  his  side. 
The  terrors  of  death  were  impressed  on  his  countenance.  **  I 
saw  him,**  says  Dussaulx,  '<  chewing  his  last  mouthful  of  bread; 
it  stuck  in  his  teeth,  and  he  kept  it  in  his  mouth  two  hours 
before  he  could  swallow  it."  Surrounded  with  papers,  letters, 
and  people  who  came  to  speak  to  him  on  business,  and  amid 
shouts  of  death,'*he  strove  hard  to  reply  with  affability.  The 
crowds  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  from  the  district  of  Saint  Roch, 
being  the  most  inveterate,  Fauchet  hastened  to  them  to  pray 
for  pardon.  The  district  body  was  assembled  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Roch ;  twice  did  Fauchet  ascend  the  pulpit,  praying, 
weepng,  and  uttering  the  fervent  language  which  his  noble 
heart^dietated  in  that  hour  of  need  ;  his  robe,  torn  to  tatters 
by  the  bullets  of  the  Bastille,^  was  eloquent  also ;  it  prayed 
for  the  people,  for  the  honour  of  that  great  day,  and  tiiat 
the  cradle  erf  liberty  might  be  left  pure  and  undefiled. 

The  |»x>vost  and  the  electors  remained  in  the  hall  of  Saint 
Jean,  between  life  and  death,  guns  being  levelled  at  them 
several  times.  All  those .  who  were  present,  says  Dussaulx, 
were  like  savages ;  sometimes  they  would  listen  and  look 
on  in  sUence  ;  sometimes  a  terrible  murmur,  like  distant 
thunder,  arose  from  the  crowd.  Many  spoke  and  shouted  ; 
but  the  greater  number  seemed  astounded  by  the  novelty  of 
the  sight.  The  uproar,  the  exclamations,  the  news,  the  alarms, 
the  intercepted  letters,  the  discoveries,  true  or  false,  so  many 
secrets  revealed,  so  many  men  brought  before  the  tribunal, 
perplexed  the  mind  and  reason.  One  of  the  electors  exclaimed : 
"  Is  not  doomsday  come  ?  "  So  dizzy,  so  confounded  was  the 
crowd,  that  they  had  forgotten  everything,  even  the  provoftt 
and  the  Bastille.t 

It  was  half-past  ^ye  when  a  shout  arose  from  La  Greve. 
An  immense  noise,  like  the  growling  of  distant  thunder,  re- 
sounds nearer  and  nearer,  rushing  on  with  the  rapidity  and 
roaring  of  a  tempest.     The  Bastille  is  taken. 

That  hall  already  so  full  is  at  once  invaded  by  a  thousand 
men,  and  ten  thousand  pushing  behind.  The  wood-work  cracks, 

*  Fauchet,  JB(mche  defer.  No.  XVI.,  Nov.  90,  t.  iii.,  p.  244. 

+  The  Proch  verbal  shows,  however,  that  a  new  deputation  was  "being 
|Hvpared,  and  that  De  la  Sall^  the  commandant,  meant  at  lengih^  to  take  a 
part  in  the  action. 


1,>V»  UOW  THS  aA»Tn.l.K  SCBBENDEBED, 

iW  tKvuvhv^  iwv  UuTQwu  down,  and  the  barrier  driven  upon  the 
UiuxH^u.  iho  bureau  upon  the  president. 

AU  v^'vuv  ai^med  in  a  fantastical  manner;  some  ahnost  naked, 
v^U^iU'«  vk*oiisoil  in  every  colour.  One  man  was  borne  aloft  upon 
Uivm'  lihouUora  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  it  was  £iie,  with  all 
(hv^  tiuuila  and  prisoners  around  him.  At  the  head,  amid  all 
ihut  uiu^  which  would  have  drowned  a  clap  of  thunder,  ad- 
vauood  a  young  man  full  of  meditation  and  religion ;  he  carried 
ttUMpwded  aud  pierced  with  his  bayonet  a  vile,  a  thrice-accursed 
Mbjo^t, — the  regulations  of  the  Bastille. 

Th0  keys  too  were  carried, — those  monstrous,  vile,  ignoble 
keysi  worn  out  by  centuries  and  the  sufferings  of  men.  Chance 
or  PiH^videuoe  directed  that  they  should  be  intrusted  to  a  man 
who  knew  them  but  too  weU, — a  former  prisoner.  The  National 
Asaemblv  placed  them  in  its  Archives;  the  old  machine  of 
tyrants  thus  lying  beside  the  laws  that  had  destroyed  them. 
Wa  still  keep  possession  of  those  keys,  in  the  iron  safe  of  the 
Archives  of  France.  Oh !  would  that  the  same  iron-chest 
might  contain  the  keys  of  all  the  Bastilles  in  the  world ! 
[  Ccxrrectly  speaking,  the  Bastille  was  not  taken;  it  sur- 
'  reudei^d.  Troubled  by  a  bad  conscience  it  went  mad,  and 
lost  all  pi^esence  of  mind. 

Some  wanted  to  surrender ;  others  went  on  firing,  especially 
the  Swiss,  who,  for  five  hours,  pointed  out,  aimed  at,  and 
brought  down  whomsoever  they  pleased,  without  any  danger  or 
even  the  chance  of  being  hurt  in  return.  They  killed  eighty- 
three  men  and  wounded  eighty-eight  Twenty  of  the  slain 
were  poor  fathers  of  families,  who  left  wives  and  children  to 
die  of  hunger. 

Shame  for  such  cowardly  warfare,  and  the  horror  of  shed- 
ding French  blood,  which  but  little  affected  the  Swiss,  at 
length  caused  the  Invalids  to  drop  their  arms.  At  four  o'clock 
the  subaltern  ofBcers  begged  and  prayed  De  Launey  to  put  an 
end  to  this  massacre.  He  knew  what  he  deservcji ;  obliged  to 
die  one  way  or  other,  he  had,  for  a  moment,  the  horribly  fero- 
cious idea  of  blowing  up  the  citadel :  he  would  have  destroyed 
one-third  of  Paris.  His  hundred  and  thirty-five  barrels  of 
gunpowder  would  have  blown  the  Bastille  into  the  air,  and 
shattered  or  buried  the  whole  faubourg,  all  the  Marais,  and 
the  whole  of  the  quartier  of  the  Arsenal.     He  seized  a  match 
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£^m  a  cannon.  Two  subaltern  officers  prevented  the  crime ; 
ihey  crossed  their  bayonets,  and  barred  his  passage  to  the 
magazines.  He  then  made  a  show  of  killing  himself,  and 
seized  a  knife,  which  they  snatched  from  him. 

He  had  lost  his  senses  and  could  give  no  orders.*  When 
the  French  Guards  had  ranged  their  cannon  and  fired  (accord- 
ing to  some),  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  saw  plainly  that  it  was 
necessary  to  come  to  terms  ;  he  wrote  and  passed  a  note,t  in 
which  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  forth  with  the  honours  of 
war.  Refused.  Next,  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Hullin 
puid  Elie  promised  it.  The  difficulty  was  to  perform  their  pro- 
mbe.  To  prevent  a  revenge  accumulating  for  ages,  and  now\ 
incensed  by  so  many  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Bastille,  was  i 
l)eyond  the  power  of  man.  An  authority  of  an  hour's  exist- 
ence, that  had  but  just  come  from  La  Greve,  and  was  known 
only  to  the  two  small  bands  of  the  vanguard,  was  not  ade- 
quate to  keep  in  order  the  hundred  thousand  men  behind. 

The  crowd  was  enraged,  blind,  drunk  with  the  very  sense  of  \ 
their  danger.    And  yet  they  killed  but  one  man  in  the  fortress,  j 
They  spared  their  enemies   the    Swiss,  whom  their  smock- 
frocks  caused  to  pass  for  servants  or  prisoners  ;    but  they 
ill-treated   and  wounded   their   friends  the   Invalids.       They 
wished  to  have  annihilated  the  Bastille ;  they  pelted  and  broke 
to  pieces  the  two  captives  of  the  dial;  they  ran  up  to  the 
top  of  the  towers  to  spurn  the  cannon ;  several  attacked  the 
stones,  and  tore  their  hands  in  dragging  them  away.     They 
hastened  to  the  dungeons  to  deliver  the  prisoners  :  two  had 
become  mad.     One,  frightened  by  the  noise,  wanted  to  defend 
himself,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  those  who  had  battered 
down  his  door  threw  themselves  into  his  arms  and  bathed  him 
with  their  tears.     Another,  whose  beard  reached  to  his  waist,  \ 
inquired  about  the  health  of  Louis  XV.,  believing  him  to  be  \ 
still  reigning.     To  those  who  asked  him  his  name,  he  replied 
that  he  was  called  the  Major  of  Immensity. 

The  conquerors  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  labours  :  in 

♦  Even  in  the  morning,  according  to  Thuriot's  testimony.  See  the  Proces-' 
ixrhal  des  ilecteurs. 

■f  To  fetch  it,  a  plank  was  placed  on  the  moat.  The  first  who  ventured, 
fell ;  the  second  (Arne  ?— or  Afajllard  ?)  was  more  lucky  and  brought  back  the 
note. 
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tiie  Rue  Saint  Antoine  they  had  to  fight  a  hattle  of  a  different 
kind.  On  approaching  La  Gr^ve,  they  came  successftilly  on 
crowds  of  men,  who,  having  been  unable  to  take  any  part 
in  the  fight,  wanted  at  all  events  to  do. something,  were  it 
merely  to  massacre  the  prisoners.  One  was  killed  at  the 
Rue  des  Toumelles,  and  another  on  the  quay.  Women,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  came  rushing  forward,  and  recognizing  their 
husbands  among  the  slain,  left  them  to  fly  upon  their  assassins; 
one  of  them,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ran  about  asking  every- 
body for  a  knife. 

De  Launey  was  conducted  and  supported  in  that  extreme 
danger  by  two  mai  of  extraordinary  courage  and  strength, 
Hullin,  and  another.  The  latter  went  with  him  as  far  as  the 
Petit  Antoine,  but  was  there  torn  from  his  side  hy  the  rush  of 
the  crowd.  Hullin  held  fast.  To  lead  his  man  from  that  spot 
to  La  Greve,  which  is  so  near,  was  more  than  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules.  No  longer  knowing  how  to  act,  and 
perceiving  that  they  knew  De  Launey  only  by  his  being  alone 
without  a  hat,  he  conceived  the  heroic  idea  of  putting  his  own 
upon  his  head  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  received  the  blows 
intended  for  the  governor.*  At  length,  he  passed  the  Arcade 
Saint  Jean ;  if  he  could  but  get  him  on  the  flight  of  steps, 
and  push  him  towards  the  stairs,  all  was  over.  The  crowd  saw 
that  very  plainly,  and  accordingly  made  a  desperate  onset. 
The  Herculean  strength  hitherto  displayed  by  Hullin  no  longer 
served  him  here.  Stifled  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  around 
him,  as  in  the  crushing  fold  of  an  enormous  boa,  he  lost  his 
footing,  was  hurled  to  and  fro,  and  thrown  upon  the  pavement. 

*  The  royalist  tradition  wliicli  aspires  to  the  difficult  task  of  iDspiring 
interest  for  the  least  interesting  of  men,  has  pretended  that  De  Launey,  still 
more  heroic  than  Hullin,  gave  him  his  hat  back  again,  wishing  rather  to  die 
than  expose  him.  The  same  tradition  attributes  the  honour  of  a  similar  deed 
to  Berthier,  the  intendant  of  Paris.  Lastly,  they  relate  that  the  major  of  the 
Bastille,  on  being  recognized  and  defended  at  La  Greve,  by  one  of  his  former 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  treated  vnth  kindness,  dismissed  him,  saying :  **  You  will 
ruin  yourself  without  saving  me."  This  last  story,  being  authentic,  very 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  two  others.  As  (or  De  Laoney  and  Berthier,  there 
is  nothing  in  their  previous  conduct  to  incline  us  to  believe  in  the  heroion  of 
their  last  moments.  The  silence  of  Michaad,  the  biographer,  in  the  article 
JDe  Launey,  drawn  up  from  iafermation  fomisbed  by  tint  fiunily,  sufficiently 
shows  that  they  did  not  believe  in  that  tradition. 
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Twice  he  regained  his  feet.  The  second  time  he  beheld  aloft 
the  head  of  De  Launey  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 

Another  scene  was  passing  in  the  hall  of  Saint  Jean.  The 
prisoners  were  there,  in  great  danger  of  death.  The  people 
were  especially  inreterate  towards  three  Invalids,  whom  they 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cannoneers  of  the  Bastille.  One 
was  wounded ;  De  la  Salle,  the  commandant,  by  incredible 
effinrts,  and  proclaiming  loudly  his  title  of  commandant,  at  last 
managed  to  saye  him  ;  whilst  he  was  leading  him  out,  the  two 
others  were  dragged  out  and  hung  up  to  the  lamp  at  the  comer 
of  the  Vannerie,  facing  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 

All  this  great  commotion,  which  seemed  to  hare  caused 
Flessdles  to  be  forgotten,  was  nevertheless  what  caused  his 
destruction.  His  implacable  accusers  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
few  in  number,  but  discontented  to  see  the  crowd  occupied  with 
any  other  business,  keptclose  to  the  bureau,  menacing  him, 
and  summoning  him  to  f^ow  them.  At  length  he  yielded : 
whether  the  long  expe<^ation  of  death  appeared  to  him  worse 
than  death  itself,  or  that  he  hoped  to  escape  in  the  universal 
pre-occupation  about  the  great  event  of  the  day.  *'WeU! 
gentlemen," said  he,  "let  us  go  to  the  Palais  Royal.'*  He 
had  i^ot  reached  the  quay  before  a  young  man  shot  him  through 
the  head  with  a  pistol  bullet. 

The  dense  multitude  crowding  the  hall  did  not  wish  for 
bloodshed  ;  according  to  an  eye-witness,  they  were  stupefied 
on  beholding  it.  '  They  stared  gaping  at  that  strange,  pro- 
digious, grotesque,  and  maddening  spectacle.  Arms  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  every  age  were  mingled  together ;  centuries 
had  come  back  again.  Elie,  standing  on  a  table,  with  a  helmet 
on  his  brow,  and  a  sword  hacked  in  three  places,  in  his  hand, 
seemed  a  Roman  warrior.  He  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
prisoners,  and  pleading  for  them.  The  French  Guards  demanded 
the  pardon  of  the  prisoners  as  their  reward. 

At  that  moment,  a  man,  followed  by  his  wife,  is  brought  or 
rather  carried  in  ;  it  was  the  Prince  de  Montbarrey,  an  ancient 
minister,  arrested  at  the  barrier.  The  lady  fainted  ;  her  hus- 
band was  thrown  upon  the  bureau,  held  down  by  the  arms  of 
twelve  men,  and  bent  double.  The  poor  man,  in  that  strange 
posture,  explained  that  he  had  not  been  minister  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  his  son  had  taken  a  prominent  "j^otl  m  Oafe  x«^^ 
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H.     TV  U  Sfillr.  the  oommaDdant,  epokefor 
**    him**!:*  to  jpvftt  danger.     Meanwhile,  the 
^^u^m.  ■   y**tU\  »n*l  far  a  momejit  let  go  their  hold. 
'•""'  ^^r,.    .  «■*.•*  ni'»-«»rfHl  man,  CAught  him  up,  and  carried 
'•^.      rfc.k  •  •«!»'.  of"  >ir!\Murth  pleased  the  people,  and  was 

^'\    ^v    ^wv-  w^iunoisu  th<*  hrave  and  excellent  Klie  found 

^^^  ^   ,^  «i  ,u»J  »i  »mei»  ii>  overv  intention  of  trial  or  con- 

"•.l^-^-«;-*.      3^*  ni^wnisl  the  children  of  the  Bastille,  and 

V  ^-  •  >3»M*»*i      '  pAi>iiOi ,'  tiv  the  children,  pardon  !" 

^K-^    >«»^    inyj-hi    h«\v   »»ivn   nunhnmt   faces    and    hands 

»%^;ij.^»^  *^  •^  ^-MMjv^wder,  >R*duHl  with  hig  tears,  falling  like 

■V*  ,^  •^^v**  *^  **»"  *'^*^"  *  *h*^wer.     .lustiee  and  vengeance 

.  ,vs'  -»^»^>i  »^  »»**  )»^*>^^J\     The  trihunal  was  broken  up  ;  for 

VK  v»-  «>.ut^kHM\sl  tho  *N\»\»)woi>M**  %y£  the  lUstillc.     They  made 

*K  .^  jv,\iK^i»  >^\vA\  ft^iohlx  li'^  the  »«1.ion,  and  led  them  away  ; 

.V  V-\-4:i^>  uvA)vh«s)  %vi*  ni  )y\A»v  Irt  their  lIAtel ;  the  French 

Jvm^aK  ixwK  «)ut>;\'  »>l  I  ho  SiiiH*,  plAoed  them  in  safety  within 

..\.v.\  ..4..ix  vsu\.}m«  « ikva;  <h(Mu  lo  their  own  luuracks,  and  gave 

\\!\Ai  ^^»  \u»^i  AilmirAhle,  the  widows  showed  themselves 
w^^uA^\  uu>ih4uuu\ima.  Thoui^^h  needy,  and  burdened  with 
^^\Uiou.  \)w\  Xki^ny  unwilling  to  receive  alone  a  small  sum 
«4Uvti(oJ  U\  liuMU  ;  they  shanul  it  with  the  widow  of  a  poor 
lu\44)ul  \^hit  had  jiivventetl  the  Iksttille  from  being  blown  up» 
\i<k(  ^a:»  killed  by  mistake.  The  wife  of  the  besieged  was  thus 
ttUopUult  na  it  were»  by  those  of  the  besiegers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOLLOW  TRUCE. 

Tenailleg,  on  the  14th  of  July. — The  King  at  the  Assemhlv,  July  15th. — 
Paris  in  Mourning  and  Misery. — Deputation  of  the  Assemhly  to  the  City 
of  Paris,  July  15th. — Hollow  Truce. — The  King  goes  to  Paris  on  the 
17th  of  July.— First  Emigration :  Artois,  Conde,  Polignac,  &c. — The 
King's  isolated  Position. 

The  Assembly  passed  the  whole  of  the  14th  of  July  in  a  state 
of  two-fold  trepidation,  between  the  violent  measures  of  the 
Court,  the  fury  of  Paris,  and  the  chances  of  an  insurrection, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  would  stifle  Hberty.  *  They  listened  to 
every  rumour,  and  with  their  ears  anxiously  open  imagined  they 
heard  the  faint  thunder  of  a  distant  cannonade.  That  moment 
might  be  their  last ;  several  members  wished  the  bases  of  the 
constitution  to  be  hastily  established,  that  the  Assembly,  if  it 
was  to  be  dispersed  and  destroyed,  should  leave  that  testa- 
mentary evidence  behind,  as  a  beacon  for  the  opponents  of 
tyranny. 

-  The  Court  was  preparing  the  attack,  and  little  was  wanting 
for  its  execution.  At  two  o'clock,  Berthier,  the  intendant, 
was  still  at  the  military  school,  giving  orders  for  the  details  of 
the  attack.  Foulon,  his  father-in-Jaw,  the  under-minister  of 
war,  was  at  Versailles,  completing  the  preparations.  Paris 
was  to  be  attacked,  that  night,  on  seven  points  simultaneously.* 
The  council  was  discussing  the  list  of  the  deputies  who  were 

♦  BaiUy,  i.,  pp.  391,  392, 
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gnoMl  attack  in  ihe  evemmg.  Howeyer,  ikej  booh  disoov^^ 
liiat  the  town  ^as  on  its  guard.  It  had  already  placed  cannaBi 
tm  Montmaftce,  vhkh  ooreped  La  Viliette,  lotd  kept  Saint- 
Denis  in  cheek. 

Annd  the  eonflTadietoiy  reports,  the  king  gave  no  orders  ; 
jnd,  faithful  to  his  nsiial  hajkits,  retired  to  rest  at  an  earlj 
hour.  The  Duke  de  Lianooizrt,  whose  dizties  gave  him  the 
pmUege  of  entering  at  any  hour,  even  in  the  night,  oonld  not 
nee  him  peiififh  thus  in  his  apatiij  and  ignoramoe.  He  entered, 
aad  awoke  him.  He  loved  the  king,  and  wanted  to  save 
him.  He  told  him  the  extent  of  his  danger,  the  importance 
<tf  the  movement,  its  irresistible  force;  that  he  ooght  to  meet 
it,  get  the  start  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  secure  the  friend- 
^Anp  of  the  Assemhly.  Loms  XVI.«  half  asieep  (and  who  was 
never  entirely  awake) :  **  What  then,"  said  he,  "  is  rt  a  revolt?" 
**  Sire,  it  is  a  Revolution." 

The  king  concealed  nothing  from  the  queen ;  so  everything 
was  known  in  the  apartment  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  His 
followerB  were  much  alarmed ;  royally  might  save  ita^  at 
their  expense.  One  of  them,  who  knew  the  prinoe,  and  that 
fear  was  the  weak  pmnt  in  his  character,  secured  him  by 
saying  that  he  was  proscribed  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  like  Fles- 
'seUes  and  De  Launey,  and  that  he  might  tranquillise  every 
mind  by  uniting  with  the  king  in  the  popular  measure  dictated 
by  necessity.  The  same  man,  who  was  a  deputy,  ran  to  the 
Assembly  (it  was  then  midnight);  he  there  found  the  worthy 
BaiUy,  who  durst  not  retire  to  rest,  and  asked  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  prince,  for  a  speech  that  the  king  might  read  on 
the  morrow. 

There  was  one  man  at  Yersailles  who  grieved  as  much  as 
any.  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  i2th  of  July,  his 
effigy  had  been  earned  in  triumph,  and  th«n  brutally  broken 
to  pieces.  There  the  matter  rested ;  nobody  had  cared  about 
It.  On  the  13th,  a  few  had  spoken  of  tiiie  election  of  a 
tieutenant-general,  but  the  crowd  seemed  deaf,  and  either  did 
not,  or  woidd  not,  hear.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Madame 
de  Genlis  took  the  daring  and  incredible  step  of  sending  her 
Pamela  with  a  lackey  in  red  livery  into  the  mid(tie  of  the  riot.* 

•  Madame  Letrun,  S(nvvenir8,  i.,-p.l89. 
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Somebody  exclaimed :  "  Why  it  is  not  the  queen !  '*  And 
those  words  died  away.  All  their  petty  intrigues  were 
swamped  in  that  immense  commotion,  every  paltry  interest 
was  smothered  in  the  excitement  of  that  sacred  day. 

The  poor  Duke  of  Orleans  went  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
to  the  council  at  the  castle.  But  he  had  to  stay  at  the  door. 
He  waited ;  then  wrote ;  not  to  demand  the  lieutenancy-general, 
not  to  offer  his  mediation  (as  had  been  agreed  between  him, 
Mirabeau,  and  a  few  others),  but  to  assure  the  king,  as  a  good 
and  loyal  subject,  that  if  matters  grew  worse,  he  would  go 
over  to  England. 

He  did  not  stir  all  day  from  the  Assembly,  or  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  went  to  the  castle  in  the  evening  ;*  he  thus  made 
good  an  alibi  against  every  accusation  of  being  an  accomplice, 
and  washed  his  hands  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Mirabeau 
was  furious,  and  leftliim  from  that  moment.  He  said  (I  soften 
the  expression) :  *<  He  is  an  eunuch  for  crime  ;  he  would,  but 
cannot !  '* 

Whilst  the  duke  was  being  kept  waiting  like  a  petitioner 
at  the  council  door,  Sillery-Genlis,  his  warm  partisan,  was 
striving  to  avenge  him ;  he  read,  and  caused  to  be  adopted,  an 
insidious  project  of  address,  calculated  to  diminish  the  effect 
of  the  king's  visit,  deprive  it  of  the  merit  of  being  spontaneous, 
and  chill,  beforehand,  every  heart :  "  Come,  sire,  your  majesty 
will  see  the  consternation  of  the  Assembly,  but  you  will  be 
perhaps  astonished  at  its  calmness,"  &c.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  he  announced  that  loads  of  flour  going  to  Paris  had  been 
stopped  at  Sevres.    "  What  if  this  news  reached  the  capital ! " 

To  which,  Mirabeau,  addressing  the  deputies  whom  they 
were  sending  to  the  king,  added  these  alarming  words  :  "  Go, 
and  tell  the  king  that  the  foreign  hordes  by  which  we  are 
invested,  were  visited  yesterday  by  the  princes  and  princesses, 
by  his  male  and  female  favourites,  who  lavished  on  them 
their  caresses,  presents,  and  exhortations.  Tell  him  that  aU 
night  long,  those  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with  wme  and  gold, 
have  predicted,  in  their  impious  songs,  the  servitude  of  France, 
and  that  their  brutal  vows  have  invoked  the  destruction  of  the 
I^ational  Assembly.     Tell  him  that  in  his  very  palace,  his 

•  FerriereB,  i.,  p.  135.    Droz,  ii,  p.  342 
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courtiers  danced  to  the  sounds  of  that  barbarous  music,  and 
that  such  was  the  prelude  to  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew. Tell  him  that  king  Henry,  whose  memory  is  adored 
by  the  universe,  that  ancestor  of  his  whom  he  affected  to  wish 
to  take  as  his  model,  ordered  provisions  to  be  sent  into  revolted 
Paris,  which  he  was  besieging  in  person  ;  whilst  his  ferocious 
counsellors  have  driven  back  the  corn  which  commerce  was 
bringing  to  his  starving  but  faithful  Paris.*' 

As  the  deputation  was  departing,  the  king  arrives.  He  enters 
without  his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  brothers.  He  ad- 
vances a  few  paces  into  the  hall,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the 
Assembly,  announces  that  he  has  given  orders  to  the  troops  to 
Temove/rom  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  he  engages  the  Assembly 
to  give  this  information  to  Paris.  A  sad  confession  that  his  own 
word  will  obtain  little  credit  unless  the  Assembly  affirmed  that 
the  king  has  not  told  a  lie !  He  added,  however,  more  nobly 
and  adroitly:  "People  have  dared  to  spread  a  report  that 
your  persons  are  not  in  safety.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  reassure 
you  against  such  wicked  rumours,  abeady  belied  by  my  well- 
known  character  ?  Well  then,  I,  who  am  but  one  with  the 
nation,  I  come  to  intrust  myself  to  you  ! " 

To  remove  the  troops  from  Paris  and  "Versailles,  without 
stating  any  distance,  was  yet  but  an  equivocal,  uncertain 
promise,  that  gave  but  little  comfort.  But  the  Assembly  were 
generally  so  alarmed  at  the  obscure  immensity  opening  before 
5iem,  so  stupefied  by  the  victory  of  Paris,  and  had  so  much 
need  of  order,  that  they  showed  themselves  credulous,  enthu- 
siastic for  the  king,  even  so  far  as  to  forget  what  they  owed 
to  themselves. 

They  all  rushed  round  him  and  followed  him.  He  returned 
on  foot.  The  Assembly  and  the  people  crowded  about  him  to 
suffocation  ;  the  king,  who  was  very  corpulent,  was  quite 
exhausted  in  crossing  the  Place  d'Armes  in  such  scorching 
weather  ;  deputies,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
formed  a  circle  around  him.  On  his  arrival,  the  Swiss  band 
played  the  air :  *"  Ow  peui  on  etre  mieux  qu^au  sein  de  sa 
famille ?"  A  family  too  limited  in  number:  the  people  formed 
no  part  of  it ;  the  gates  being  shut  against  them.  The  king 
gave  orders  to  open  thena  again.  However,  he  declined  to 
receive  the  deputies  wJjq  -vfished  to  see  him  once  more  \  Iiq 
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was  gobig  to  ku  e^pd  t«  retm  tfaanks  to  CM.*  Tbe 
queen  speared  in  tbe  baleonj  wkk  ker  ddldren,  aad  tiioae  tf 
tiie  Count  d'Artois,  wit&  all  the  appeanmee  of  great  d^gkt,  and 
bardl  J  knowmg  wliat  to  think  of  an  eothnaiaflBi  so  31  doerred. 

Tenailles  was  orereome  with  joj.  Parisy  in  ^ite  rf  its 
lietarj,  was  still  in  alarm  and  affliction.  It  was  hoiTing  its 
dead ;  numj  of  them  had  left  fimiilies  williovt  resooree.  Sodt 
as  had  no  familj  receired  the  last  datiesfrom  their  companions. 
Thej  had  placed  a  hat  beside  one  of  ^ke  dead,  and  said  to  pas- 
sengers :  **  Sir,  sometlnng  for  this  poerfeDow  who  was  killed 
for  the  nation  t  Madam,  it  is  fn*  this  poor  fdlow  who  was 
killed  for  the  nation !"  t  An  hnmUe  and  simple  fdnoal 
oration  fEH*  men  whose  deaih  gare  life  to  Frances 

Everybody  was  guarding  Paris;  asbodj  wis  working. 
There  was  no  work  ;  food  was  scarce  and  d^.  The  Hdtel> 
de-Ville  maintained  that  Paris  had  provision  cnoogh  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  it  had  not  enoogh  for  three  days.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  order  a  tax  f<n*  the  subcostence  of  the  poor.  The 
supplies  of  flour  had  been  stopped  at  Sevres  and  Saint-Denis. 
Two  fresh  regiments  arrived  while  they  were  promisziig  to  send 
back  the  troops.  The  hussars  came  and  reeonneitered  the 
barriers  ;  and  a  report  was  thread  that  they  had  attempted  to 
surprise  the  Bastille.  At  lei^h  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that, 
at  two  o'clock,  the  electors  eodd  not  refuse  the  people  an  order 
to  unpave  Paris. 

At  two  o'cloek  precisely,  s  nan  anives  breathless  and 
ahnost  fainting.  J  He  had  run  all  the  way  frwn  Sevres,  where 
the  troops  wanted  to  stop  him.  ''  It  is  all  over ;  the  Revolu- 
tion is  finished  ;  the  king  came  into  the  Assembly,  and  said : 
*  I  trust  myself  to  yon.'  A  hundred  deputies  are  now  on  their 
road  from  TersailleS)  sent  hy  the  Assemliy  to  the  city  of  Paris.'* 

Those  deputies  had  immediately  set  forth  ;  Bailly  would  not 
dine.  The  electors  had  barely  the  time  to  nm  to  meet  them,, 
just  as  they  were,  in  disorder,  not  having  been  to  bed  for 
several  nights.  They  wanted  to  fire  the  cannon  ;  but  they 
were  still  ranged  en  batterie,  and  could  not  be  got  ready. 

*  Paint  du  Jour,  No.  36^  t.  i.,  p.  2d7. 

t  LeUret  icrUes  de  France  a  tm  Amd^  p.  29,  quoted  in  Dusiaiilx's  Not&^ 
p.  333. 
X  J^roch-verboX  de8  ^kctewrSf  ridigipar  Dmeyrier,  u,  p.  431 . 
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There  was  no  need  e£  them  io  solemnise  the  y^.  Paris  waft 
gnmd  enough  with  its  sun  of  July,  its  commotion,  and  aU  that 
p<^«iation  m  airms.  The  hundred  deputies,  prececEed  hj  the 
Fren^  Guards,,  the  ^wiss^  the  officers  of  the  citj  mUitia,  aaid 
hj  the  depiides  of  the  electors,,  marched  up  the  £ne  Saint 
Henes^  to  the  sound  of  trumpets;  Eyery  arm  was  stretched 
towards  tiiem^  and  e^ery  heart  leaped  with  joy.  Jromt  eveiTr 
window  wwe  showered  flowers,  hlessii^s,  and  tears.. 

The  National  Ass^nbly  and  the  people  of  Par&,  the  oaih 
of  the  Jeurde-Famne  and  the  taking  of  the  BastilLe  ;  yictory 
aniL  yietory,.  kissed  eaeh  other. 

SeT^al  deputies  kissed  and  wept  oyer  the  flags  of  the  French 
Gnaorda :  '^  Flags  of  ouc  natiye  land  I"  cried  they,  ^  flags  of 
Iftertyl'^ 

Chi  their  amyal  at  the  H6tel-de-yil£e,.  La&yette,  Bailiiy,. 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Siey^s,  and  GLermont-Tonnerre  were 
Bude  tob  sit  at  the  bureau..  La&yette  spoke  coolly  and  pru- 
dently ;  next,  Lally  Tollendal  widi  his  Insh  in]|)etuosity  and 
eaay  teass.  It  was  at  that  same  Greye  that  Lally's  futher, 
thirty  yean  before,  had  been  gagged  and  beheaded  by  the 
aneie»  r^ime  ;  his  speech,  full  of  emotion,  was  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  amnesty  for  the  ancien  regime,  an  amnesty  certainly 
too  premature,  whilst  it  still  kept  Paris  surrounded  by  troops. 

Emotion  nevertheless  took  effect  also  in  the  citizen  assembly 
of  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  "  The  fattest  of  tender-hearted  men,'' 
as  Lally  was  called,  was  crowned  with  flowers,,  and  led,  or 
rather  carried,  to  the  window,  and  shown  to  the  crowd.  Resisting 
as  much  as  he  could,  he  put  his  crown  on  the  head  of  Bailly, 
the  first  president  the  National  Assembly  had.  Bailly  like- 
wise refused  ;  but  it  was  held  and  feistened  on  his  head  by  the 
hand  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  A  strange  and  whimsical  spec- 
tacle, which  showed,  in  a  strong  light,  the  false  position  of 
the  parties.  Here  was  the  president  of  the  Jeurde-Paume, 
crowned  by  the  prelate,  who  advised  the  coup  d'etat,  and  forced 
Pairis  to  conquer.  The  contradiction  was  so  httle  perceived, 
tiiat  the  archbishop  did  not  fear  to  propose  a  Te  Deurrty 
and  eyerybody  followed  him  to  Notre  Dame.  It  was  rather 
a  Be  Profwndu  that  he  first  owed  to  those  whose  deaths  he 
had  occasioned. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  emotion,  the  people  T^Tasima^ 
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in  their  senses.  Thej  did  not  tamely  allow  their  victory  to 
be  meddled  with  ;  that,  we  must  say,  was  neither  fair  nor 
useful ;  that  victory  was  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  sacri- 
fice and  forget  it  so  soon.  Its  moral  effect  was  immense,  but 
its  material  result  still  feeble  and  uncertain.  Even  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Honor6,  the  citizen  guard  (then  it  was  all  the  people) 
brought  before  the  deputies,  with  military  music,  that  French 
Guardsman  who  had  been  the  first  to  arrest  the  governor  of  the 
BastiUe  ;  he  was  led  in  triumph  in  De  Launey's  chariot, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  wearing  the  cross  of  'Saint  Louis, 
which  the  people  had  snatched  from  the  gaoler  to  put  upon  his 
conqueror.  He  was  unwilling  to  keep  it ;  however,  before  he 
gave  it  back,  in  presence  of  the  deputies,  he  adorned  himself 
with  it,  proudly  showing  it  upon  his  breast.*  The  crowd 
applauded,  and  so  did  the  deputies,  thus  sanctioning  with  their 
approbation  what  had  been  done  the  day  before. 

Another  incident  was  still  clearer.  Among  the  speeches 
made  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  M.  De  Liancourt,  a  good-natured, 
but  inconsiderate  man,  said  that  the  king  willingly  pardoned 
the  French  Guards.  Several  of  them,  then  present,  stepped 
forward,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed :  **  We  need  no  pardon. 
In  serving  the  nation,  we  serve  the  king  ;  the  intentions  which 
he  displays  to-day  prove  sufficiently  to  France  that  we  alone 
have  been  faithful  to  the  king  and  ihe  country." 

Bailly  is  proclaimed  mayor,  and  Lafayette  commandant  of 
the  citizen  militia.  They  depart  for  the  Te  Deimi.  The  arch- 
bishop gave  his  arm  to  that  brave  abbe  Lefebvre  who  had 
guarded  and  distributed  the  gunpowder,  who  left  that  den  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  still  quite  black.  Bailly  was,  in  like 
manner,  conducted  by  Hullin,  applauded  by  the  crowd,  pressed, 
and  almost  stifled.  Four  fusileers  followed  him  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  rejoicings  of  that  day  and  the  unexpected  honour 
of  his  new  position,  he  could  not  help  thinking  *'  that  he  looked 

*  Camille  Desmoulins,  so  amusing  here  and  everywhere  else,  triumphed 
also  in  his  manner :  '*  I  marched  with  mj  sword  drawn,**  &c.,  (Correspondance, 
p.  28,  1836).  He  took  a  fine  gun  with  a  bayonet  and  a  pair  of  pistols  from 
the  Invalids;  if  he  did  not  make  use  of  them,  it  is  because  unfortunately  the 
Bastille  was  taken  so  quickly !  He  ran  there,  but  it  was  too  late.  Several  go 
so  &r  as  to  say,  that  it  was  he  who  caused  the  Revolution  (p.  33)';  for  his  part, 
he  is  too  modest  to  believe  it. 
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like  a  man  b.eing  led  to  prison."  Had  he  been  able  to  foresee 
]>etter,  he  would  have  said     to  death ! 

What  was  that  Te  Deum,  but  a  falsehood?  Who  could 
beUere  that  the  archbishop  thanked  God  heartily  for  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille  ?  Nothing  had  changed,  neither  men  nor  prin- 
ciples. The  court  was  still  the  court,  the  enemy  ever  the 
enemy.  What  had  been  done  was  done.  Neither  the  National 
Assembly  nor  the  electors  of  Paris,  with  all  their  onmipotence, 
eould  alter  the  past.  On  the  14th  of  July,  there  had  been  a 
person  conquered,  who  was  the  king,  and  the  conqueror  was  the 
people.  How  then  were  they  to  undo  that,  cause  that  not  to 
be,  blot  out  history,  change  the  reality  of  actual  events,  and 
dupe  the  king  and  the  people,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former 
should  consider  himself  happy  in  being  beaten,  and  the  latter, 
without  distrust,  should  give  themselves  up  again  into  the  hands 
of  a  master  so  cruelly  provoked  ? 

Mounier,  whilst  relating  on  the  16th,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  the  visit  of  the  hundred  deputies  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
made  the  strange  proposal  (resumed  on  the  morrow  and  voted 
at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville)  to  raise  a  statue  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the  site 
of  the  demolished  Bastille.  A  statue  for  a  defeat !  that  was 
something  new  and  original.  The  ridicule  of  it  was  apparent. 
Who  was  to  be  thus  deceived  ?  Was  the  victory  indeed  to  be 
conjured  away  by  thus  allowing  the  vanquished  to  triumph  ? 

The  obstinacy  of  the  king  throughout  the  whole  of  the  14th 
of  July,  made  the  most  simple  perceive  that  his  conduct  on  the 
1 5th  was  by  no  means  spontaneous.  At  the  very  moment  the 
Assembly  was  conducting  him  back  to  the  castle,  amid  this 
enthusiasm,  feigned  or  real,  a  woman  fell  at  his  knees,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  say  :  **  Oh  !  Sire,  are  you  really  sincere  ?  Will 
they  not  make  you  change  ?  " 

The  population  of  Paris  was  full  of  gloomy  ideas.  They 
could  not  believe  that  with  forty  thousand  men  about  Versailles, 
the  court  would  make  no  attempt.  They  believed  the  king's 
conduct  to  be  only  intended  to  lull  them  into  security,  in  order 
to  attack  with  greater  advantage.  They  distrusted  the  electors ; 
two  of  the  latter,  deputed  to  Versailles  on  the  15th,  were 
brought  back,  menaced  as  traitors,  and  in  great  danger.  The 
French  Guards  were  afraid  of  some  ambush  in  their  barracks, 
and  refused  to  return  to  them.  The  people  persisted  itv  bdVe^m^, 
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tbtftt  if  tliA  eoart  durst  not  fight,  it  woold  be  sereDged  bj  scoae 
dark  plot,  that  it  might  havec  somewhere  a  muie  to  blow  Paris 
into*  ^e  air.  • 

Fear  was  not  ridieulons^  but  eonfidenee  most  certainly  wae^ 
Whj  should  they  have  Mt  secure  ?  The  troops,  ia.  spite  of 
1^  promise,  did  net  withdraw.  The  baron  de  Falckeiikemiy 
1^10  commanded  at  Saint-Benis,  said  he  had  no  orders.  Twd> 
of  his  officers  who  had  come  to  reconnoitre^  had  been  arrested 
at  the  biurri^.  What  was  ^iU  more  serioofi^  was,  that  the 
lieutenant  of  poHce  had  given  in  his  resignation.  Berthier  the 
intendant  had  absconded,  and  with  him,  all  the  persons  charged 
with  the  adminktration  of  provifflbnsv  In^a  dajor  twoy  perhapsy 
the  market  would  be  without  com^  and  the-  people  woidd  go  to 
the  H6td^e-Yille  to  demand  bread  and  Uke  heads  of  the  magia^ 
teates.  The  electcHrs  sent  several  of  tiieir  body  ta  fetck  eora 
from  Senlis,  Vernon,  and  even  from  Hlkvre. 

Pans  WSL&  waiting  for  the  king.  It  thought  that  if  he  had 
spoken  candidly  and  from  his.  heart,  he  would  leave  his  Ver- 
sailles and  his  wicked  advisers,,  and  cast  himsdf  into<  ike  arm& 
of  the  people.  Nothing  would  have  been  better  timed,  or  have 
had  a  greater  effect  on  the  15th: — he  dkould  have  departed  for 
Paris,  on  leaving  the  AssemUy,  and  have  trusted  himaeM,.  not 
in  werdft  ooly,  bi;^  truly,  and  with  his  person,  boldly  altering 
the  crowd,  ai^  mingiing  with  that  ajrmed  popidation.  The: 
emotion,  still  so  great,  would  have  turned  oiticdy  ia  his 
favour. 

That  is  what  the  people  expeeted,  whafc  tiaey-  believed  and 
talked  of.  They  said  so  at  the  HStel-de-Anikv  &^  repeated  it 
in  the  streets.  The  king  hesitated,  eonsuited,.  postponed  for 
one  day,  and  all  was  lost. 

Where  did  he  pass  that  iireparable  day  f  Prom  the  evening 
of  the  15th  to  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  wa&  still  shut  up  with 
those  same  ministers,  whose  audacious  folly  had  filled  Paris 
with  bloodshed,  and  shaken  the  tiirone  fbir  ever.  At  that 
council,  the  queen  wanted  to»  fly,  carry  off  the-  king,  pu*  him 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  begin  a  civil  war.  But,  were 
the  troops  very  suire  ?  What  would  happen  if  war  broke  out  in 
the  army  itself,  between  the  French  sddierB  and  the  fbre^n 
mercenaries  ?  Wa&  i4t  not  better  to*  tempcnrise,  gam  time,  and 
amuse  the  people  ?     Louis  XVI.,  between  tiiese*  two»  o|nniaifl^ 
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hmi  mme  erf  Im  own^ — ne»  ifiJi;:*^  he  w»8  resdj  to  Mhw  ebker 
indifferently.  Tlie  majority  of  the  council  were  for  the  latter 
•jpinion  ;.  so  the  king  vemamed. 

A  mmjor  and  a  comxnandant  of  Paris  appointed  by  the 
electors  without  the  king's  consent,  those  places  accepted  by  men 
«f  8ueh  knpovtaaiee  as  Bailly  and  Lafiayette,  and  their  nominations 
eosfirmed  by  the  Assembly,,  without  asking  the  king  for  any 
peronsfflon,.  was  bo  longer  am  ioBunreetion^  but  a  well  and  duly 
Ofganked  EeTolution.  Lofiiyette,  ^  not  doubting  but  all  thi» 
eommunea  wodd  be  wiHmg  to  intrust  theiv  defence  to  armedi 
citizens,"  proposed  to  call  the  citizen  militia  Naiionai  Guaard^ 
{m  Bflone  already  invented  by  Siey^).  This  name  seemed  to 
generalize,  and  extend  the  arming  of  Paris  to  all  the  kingdomy 
Cfen  as  the  blue  and  red  eeckade  of  the  city,  augmented  witk 
niste,  the  old  French  colours,  beeame  that  of  aH  France. 

If  the  kioig  remained  at  Yersailles^  if  he  delayed,  he  risked 
Pmis.  Its  attitude  was  becoming  more  host^  every  moment. 
0&  the  districts  being  engaged  to  join  their  deputies  to  those  of 
€be  Boflel-die-Yilky  in  order  to  go  and  thank  the  kmg,  several 
lepl&ed,  **^The*e  was  no  occasion  yet  to*  return  thanks.*' 

It  was  not  tin  the  evening  of  the  16th,  that  Ba^ly  having 
happened  to  see  Vicq  d'Azir,  the  queen's  physician,  gave  him 
notice  that  the  city  of  Paris  wished  for  and  expected  the  king. 
The  king  promised  to  go,  and  the  same  evening  wrote  to 
M.  Necker  to  engage  him  to^  return. 

On  the  17th,  the  king  departed  at  nine  o'clock,  very  serious, 
melancholy,  and  pale  ;  he  had  heard  mass,  taken  the  com- 
munion, and  given  to  M(msiev/r  his  nomination  as  lieutenant- 
general,  in  case  he  was  killed  or  detained  prisoner  ;  the  queen, 
in  his  absence,  wrote,  with  a  trembling  hand,  the  speech  she 
would  go  and  pronounce  at  the  Assembly,  if  the  king  should  be 
detained. 

Without  guards,  but  surrounded  by  three  or  four  hundred 
itepwties,  he  arrived  at  the  (city)  barrier  at  three  o'clock.  The 
mayor,  on  presenting  him  the  keys,  said :  "  These  are  the 
keys  thai;  were  presented  to  Henri   lY.  ;   he  had  re- 


*  TBe  JBu!6oire  Pofflemantmre  is  wrong  in  quoting  a.  pretended  letter  from 
Louis  XVI.  to  tlie  Count  d*"Artoi8  (v.  ii.,  p.  101),  an  iqwcpypbal  and  ridiculbus 
letter,  lik»  most  of  those  published  by  IVISbs  Williams,  in  the  Correapondamce 
inidiUy  80  well  criticised  and  condemned  by  MM,  Barbier  and  B«w^q>\.. 
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eonquered  his  people,  now  the  people  have  re-conquered  their 
king." 

Those  last  words,  so  true  and  so  strong,  the  full  meaning  of 
which  was  not  perceived,  even  hy  BaiUy,  were  enthusiasticallj 
applauded. 

The  Place  Louis  XV.  presented  a  circle  of  troops,  with  the 
French  Guards,  drawn  up  in  a  square  battalion,  in  the  centre. 
The  battalion  opened  and  formed  into  file,  displaying  cannon  in 
the  n^dst  (perhaps  those  of  the  Bastille).  It  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  dragging  its  cannon  after  it — and  the 
king  followed. 

In  front  of  the  king's  carriage  rode  Lafayette,  the  command- 
ant, in  a  private  dress,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  cockade  and 
plume  in  his  hat.  Everything  was  obedient  to  his  slightest 
gesture.  There  was  complete  order  and  silence  too  ;  not  one 
cry  of  Vive  le  Boi.*  Now  and  then,  they  cried  Vive  la 
Nation.  From  the  Point-du-Jour  to  Paris,  and  from  the  barrier 
to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  there  were  two  hundred  thousand  men 
imder  arms,  more  than  thirty  thousand  guns,  fifty  thousand 
pikes,  and,  for  the  others,  lances,  sabres,  swords,  pitchforks, 
and  scythes.  No  uniforms,  but  two  regular  lines,  throughout 
that  immense  extent,  of  three,  and  sometimes  of  four  or  ^nq 
men  deep. 

A  formidable  apparition  of  the  nation  in  arms  !  The  king 
could  not  misunderstand  it ;  it  was  not  a  party.  Amid  so 
many  weapons  and  so  many  different  dresses,  there  was  the 
same  soul  and  the  same  silence ! 

Everybody  was  there  ;  all  had  wanted  to  come  ;  nobody  was 
missing  at  that  solemn  review*  Even  ladies  were  seen  armed 
beside  their  husbands,  and  girls  with  their  fathers.  A  woman 
figured  among  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille. 

Monks,  believing  also  that  they  were  men  and  citizens,  had 
come  to  take  their  part  in  that  grand  crusade.  The  Mathurins 
were  in  their  ranks  under  the  banner  of  their  order,  now  become 

*  Save  one  mishap ;  one  gun  went  off,  and  a  woman  was  killed.  There 
was  no  bad  intention  towards  the  king.  Everybody  was  royalist,  both  the 
Assembly  and  the  people :  even  Marat  was  till  1791.  In  an  unpublished  letter 
of  Robespierre^s  (which  M.  De  George  communicated  to  me  at  Arras),  he 
seems  to  believe  in  the  good  £uth  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  visit  to  the  city  of 
Paris  i^  therein  rekted,  (23rd  of  July,  1789). 
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the  Btandard  of  the  district  of  that  name.  Capucins  were  there 
shouldering  the  sword  or  the  musket.  The  kuiies  of  the  Ptace^ 
Maubert  had  put  the  revolution  of  Paris  under  the  protection  of 
Saint  Genevieve,  and  offered  on  the  preceding  evening  a  picture 
wherein  the  saint  was  encouraging  the  destrojiag  angel  to  over- 
throw the  Bastille,  which  was  seen  falling  to  pieces  with  hroken. 
crowns  and  sceptres. 

Two  men  only  were  applauded,  Bailly  and  Lafayette,  and  no 
others.  The  deputies  marched  surrounding  the  king's  carriage, 
with  sorrowful,  uneasy  looks ;  there  was  something  gloomy 
about  that  procession.  Those  strange  looking  weapons,  those 
pitch-forks  and  scythes,  were  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Those 
cannon  reclining  so  quietly  in  the  streets,  silent,  and  bedecked 
with  flowers,  seemed  as  though  they  would  awake.  Above  all 
the  apparent  signs  of  peace  hovered  a  conspicuous  and  significant 
image  of  war, — the  tattered  flag  of  the  Bastille. 

The  king  alights,  and  Bailly  presents  to  him  the  new  cockade 
of  the  colours  of  the  city,  which  had  become  those  of  France. 
He  begs  of  him  to  accept  "that  distinguishing  symbol  of 
Frenchmen."  The  king  put  it  in  his  hat,  and,  separated  from 
his  suite  by  the  crowd,  ascended  the  gloomy  stairs  of  the  Hdtel- 
de-Ville.  Over  head,  swords  placed  crosswise  formed  a  canopy 
of  steel ;  a  singular  honour,  borrowed  from  the  masonic  cus- 
toms, which  seemed  to  have  a  double  meaniog,  and  might  lead 
to  suppose  that  the  kiog  was  passing  under  the  yoke. 

There  was  no  intention  to  cause  either  humiliation  or  dis- 
pleasure. On  the  contrary,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
emotion.  The  great  hall,  crowded  with  a  confused  mass  of 
notables  and  men  of  every  class,  presented  a  strange  spectacle; 
those  in  the  middle  remained  kneeling,  in  order  not  to  deprive 
the  others  of  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  king,  and  all  had 
their  hands  raised  towards  the  throne,  and  their  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Bailly,  in  his  speech,  had  pronounced  the  word  alliance  be- 
tween the  kiug  and  the  people.  The  president  of  the  electors, 
Moreau  de  Saint  Mery  (he  who  had  been  chairman  during  the 
great  days,  and  given  three  thousand  orders  in  thirty  hour&) 
ventured  a  word  that  seemed  to  engage  the  king  :  **  You  come 
to  promise  your  subjects  that  the  authors  of  those  disastrous 
councils  shall  surround  you  no  longer,  and  that  Virtue,  too  long- 
exiled,  shall  remain  your  support.'*     Virtue  meant  Necke-i:*, 
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^e  ToDg,  iran  tiisMity  or  pradeBoe,  saifl  uo^iumg.  The 
city  proctor  tben  smde  a  profesai  to  raise  a  statoe  «n  ihe 
Place  de  la  BailtiHe  ;  it  wm  Toted  miftidmooBly. 

1II«zt,  Ija%,  aiwsyB  eb^faent,  onij  too  tenier-faeaited  aoA 
taclirjmofie,  eavBwed.  i^  king «  t^eyfrin,  and  tie  need  he  had  ^ 
^eenacia^en.  1Mb  was  flowing  loam  as  ^on/sfueand^  instead  <of 
associating  Ilim  with  the  victory  of  the  people  ivver  tike  mims- 
ters  who  were  departing.  ''  WeM,  tesdzens,  'are  yon  satisfied  ! 
Behold  the  kang,"  <ke.  That  BehM,  thriee  nested,  seemed 
Hke  a  sad  ipisaceAj  of  Eece  Home. 

"TliOBe  iviio  had  iie€ced  that  similitude  feimd  at  exact  a»d 
iDomplete,  wiien  Baillj  cdiowed  ike  king  »t  the  mndew  <of  the 
BLdteflode-Viile,  with  the  «ockade  in  l^s  hait.  Hie  remained 
tltere  a  quarter  of  an  hoxsr^  senkMBS  and  sslemL  On  his  de- 
pastm*e  it  was  intimaited  to  liim,  in  a  wiufi^^ec,  that  he  ought; 
to  say  something  himself.  Bnt  all  i^aey  oot^d  get  &om  him 
w»3  the  ratification  of  the  citizen  gnaMl,  the  najor,,  and  the 
tjommandant,  -and  the  yery  laoonie  sentence :  ^'  Y«>h  may 
lalways  rely  on  my  alTectioB.** 

The  electors  were  satisfied,  %iit  mot  bo  tlhe  peopk.  Tliey 
had  imagined  tliat  tne  king,  rid  <of  his  had  adivisers^  had  Qome 
to  fraternize  with  the  city  of  PariB.  Brat,  whtft  I  not  one  word, 
not  one  gesture  1  l^^eyerttheless,  tike  erowd  applauded  on  his 
return ;  th^  seemed  to  desbe  to  give  yeut  at  length  to  thear 
long  restrained  feelings.  E^^y  weapon  was  reversed  in  sign 
of  peace.  They  shouted  Vwe  le  Bod,  and  he  was  carried  to 
Ms  carriage.  A  maiket-woman  flung  her  aims  round  his  neck. 
lULeD.  with  hottles  stopped  Mb  horses,  pourod  out  wine  for  his 
eoaehman  and  yalets,  and  4raBk  with  them  the  heahh  of  the 
king.'  He  smiled,  hut  still  said  notibing.  The  least  Idnd  word, 
trttered  at  that  moment,  wedid  h»7e  heea  re-echoed  And  cele- 
hrated  with  immense  effeet. 

It  was  pa^  nine  in  the  •evening  when  he  Tetumed  to  the 
tsastle.  On  tlie  staircase  he  found  the  queen  and  his  «lnldren 
in  tears,  who  «ame  and  threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  Had 
the  king  then  incurred  some  alarming  danger  asi  grang  to  visit 
Ms  people  ?  Was  his  peof^  Ms  enemy  ?  Why  what  more 
would  ^ey  liare  €one  4&r  a  king  set  at  iEherty,  for  Johm  or 
Francis  I.,  Teturrmig  from  Lcmdon  ot  Madnd  ? 

On  the  same  ^ay,  Friday,  ^be  17^,  its  if  tteptroteBtithat  iiie 
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king  neither  said  nor  did  anything  at  Paris  hut  hy  force  and 
constraint,  his  hrother  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Condls,  the 
Contis,  the  Polignacs,  Vaudreuil,  Broglie,  Lamhesc,  and 
others,  ahsconded  from  France.  It  was  no  easy  matter. 
They  found  everywhere  Isheir  Barnes  held  in  detestation,  and 
the  people  rising  against  them.  The  Polignacs  and  Vau- 
dreuHs  were  only  able  to  escape  by  declaiming  along  their  road 
against  Ysudreuil  and  Polignac. 

The  «onBpii»cy  of  thee  <0€nrt,  aggravated  with  .a  thousand 
pqpolar  aceomfts,  both  strange  and  horrible,  had  seized  upon 
every  ima^ation,  and  rendered  them  incurably  suspicious  and 
distrustful.  Versailles,  excited  at  least  as  much  as  Paris, 
woteiied  the  castle  night  and  day  as  the  centre  of  treason. 
Th»fc  immense  palace  seemed  a  desert.  Many  diu^  no  kmger 
«nterit.  The  nooth  wing,  appropriated  to  the  Cond^s,  was 
mhnoat  empty;  i^e  fiouth  wing,  ^t  of  the  Count  d'Axtois, 
and  the  seven  vast  apartments  of  the  ladies  Polignac  were 
fskaik  vf  for  ^ever*  Several  of  the  king's  servaoitB  would  have 
l&ed  to  forsake  l^eir  master.  They  were  beginning  to  enter- 
ittBBi  BtratDge  ideas  about  him* 

Wer  iheee  ^ys,  says  Besenval,  lihe  king  had  scarcely  any- 
body a^ou^  him  but  M.  de  Montmorin  and  myself.  On  the 
19th,  every  minister  being  absent,  I  had  entered  the  king's 
upartment  to  asTt  him  to  sign  an  order  to  have  horses  given  to 
a  -colonel  who  was  returning.  As  I  was  presenting  that  order 
a  footman  placed  himself  between  the  king  and  me,  in  order 
to  see  what  he  was  writing.  The  king  turned  round,  perceived 
the  insolent  fallow,  and  snatched  up  the  tongs.  I  prevented 
inm  from  following  that  impulse  of  very  natural  indignation ; 
he  clasped  my  hand  to  thank  me,  and  I  perceived  tears  in  his 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

POPULAR  JUDGMENTS. 

No  Power  ititpirei  Confidenco. — The  Judiciary  Power  has  loet  Confidence. — 
The  Breton  Club. — Adrocatet,  the  Boaoche. — Danton  and  Camille  Des- 
moulini. — Barbarity  of  the  Laws,  and  of  the  Punishments. — JudgmenU 
of  the  Palais  Royal.—- La  Gr^e  and  Famine^ — Death  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier,  July  22, 1789. 

fRoTAi/TT  remains  alone.     The  privileged  class  go  into  exile  or 

submit ;  thej  declare  thej  will  henceforth  vote  in  the  National 

I  Assembly  and  be  subject  to  the  majority.     Being  isolated  and 

'  laid  bare,  royalty  appears  what  it  had  been  fundamentally  for  a 

long  time  :  a  nonentity. 

That  nonentity  was  the  ancient  faith  of  France ;  and  that 
faith  deceived  now  causes  her  distrust  and  incredulity ;  it  makes 
her  excessively  uneasy  and  suspicious.  To  have  believed  and 
loved,  and  to  have  been  for  a  century  always  deceived  in  that 
love,  is  enough  to  make  her  no  longer  believe  in  anything. 

Where  will  faith  be  now  ?  At  that  question,  they  experience 
a  feeling  of  terror  and  solitude,  like  Louis  XYI.  lumself  in  the 
comer  of  his  lonely  palace.  There  will  no  longer  be  faith  in  any 
mortal  power. 

The  legislative  power  itself,  that  Assembly  beloved  by 
France,  is  now  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  absorbed  its  enemies, 
five  or  six  hundred  nobles  and  priests,  and  to  contain  them  in 
its  bosom.  Another  evil  is,  that  it  has  conquered  too  much  ; 
it  will  now  be  the  authority,  the  government,  the  king — when 
a  king  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  electoral  power,  which  likewise  found  itself  obliged  to 
govern,  feels  itself  expiring  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and 
entreats  the  districts  to  create  its  successor.  During  the  can- 
nonade of  the  Bastille,  it  had  shuddered  and  doubted.  Men  of 
little  faith!  But  perfidious  ?  No.  ThsLtbour^eoisie  of  ^Sd/inibued 
with  the  philosophy  of  that  grand  age,  was  certainly  less  egotisti- 
cal than  our  own.  It  was  wavering  and  uncertain,  bold  in  prin- 
ciple, but  timid  in  application  ;  it  had  been  so  long  in  bondage ! 
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It  is  the  virtue  of  the  judiciary  power,  when  it  remains  entire 
and  strong,  to  supply  every  other ;  hut  itself  is  supplied  hy 
none.  It  was  the  mainstay  and  the  resource  of  our  ancient 
France,  in  her  most  terrihle  moments.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  it  sat  immutahle  and  firm,  so  that  the 
country,  almost  lost  in  the  tempest,  recovered  and  found  itself 
still  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  civil  justice. 

Well !  even  that  power  is  shattered.  Shattered  by  its  incon- 
sistency and  contradictions.  Servile  and  bold  at  once,  for  the 
king  and  against  the  king,  for  the  pope  and  against  the  pope, 
the  defender  of  the  law  and  the  champion  of  privilege,  it  speaks 
of  liberty  and  resists  for  a  century  every  liberal  progress.  It 
also,  and  as  much  as  the  king,  deceived  the  hope  of  the  people. 
What  joy,  what  enthusiasm,  when  the  parliament  returned  from 
exile,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  I  And  it  was  in  answer 
to  that  confidence  that  it  joined  the  privileged  class,  stopped  all 
reform,  and  caused  Target  to  be  dismissed  !  In  1787,  the 
people  sustained  it  still,  and,  by  way  of  recompense,  the  Parlia- 
ment demanded  that  the  States-General  should  be  restored  in 
imitation  of  the  old  form  of  1614,  that  is  to  say  useless,  power- 
less, and  derisive. 

No,  the  people  cannot  confide  in  the  judiciary  power. 

What  is  most  strange,  is,  that  it  was  this  power,  the  guar- 
dian of  order  and  the  laws,  that  began  the  riot.  Disturbances 
first  begin  about  the  Parliament,  at  every  lit  de  justice.  They 
were  encoiwaged  by  the  smiles  of  the  magistrate.  Young  coun- 
sellors, such  as  d'Espremesnil  or  Duport,  mindful  of  the  Fronde^ 
would  willingly  have  imitated  Broussel  and  the  Coadjutor.  The 
organised  Basoche  furnishes  an  army  of  clerks.  It  has  its 
king,  its  judgments,  its  provosts,  old  students,  as  was  Moreau 
at  Rennes,  or  brilliant  orators  and  duellists,  like  Barnave  at 
Grenoble.  The  solemn  prohibition  that  the  clerks  should  not 
wear  a  sword,  did  but  make  them  the  more  pugnacious. 

The  first  club  was  the  one  opened  by  counsellor  Duport 
at  his  house  in  the  Rue  du  Chaume  in  the  Marais.  There 
he  assembled  the  most  forward  of  the  Parliament  people, 
advocates  and  deputies,  especially  the  Bretons.  The  club  being 
transferred  to  Versailles,  was  called  th^  Breton  Club,  On  its 
return  to  Paris  with  the  Assembly,  and  changing  its  cha- 
racter, it  took  up  its  quarters  at  the  convent  of  the  Jacobina. 
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Mir&beai;i  went  but  once  to  Duport^9;  he  nsed  to  cfML  Papoft, 
Bara^ve,  and  Lamet]^,  the  Triumpieusat,^  Siej^s  alsQ  w^nt 
but  would  not  rettvn  there :  **  1^  is  a  den  of  political  bandjittif 
8£id  Ijie  ;  thej  take  outrages  for  ezpcidie^i^ts.  '  ]E)lBewhere  he 
de^igijiates  theia  still  more  harshly  :  <*  O^e  may  i^^i^gine  tj^oin 
to  ]^e  fk  set  of  wicked  blackguaidf,  ey^Br  in  action,  shoutings 
intriguing,  and  rioting  lawlessly,  x^ecUessJly,  mid  then  lauehi^ 
at  tike  mischief  they  bad  done.  To  th^  m^y  h^  attnbutea 
the  ^ater  part  of  ^he  errors  of  t)^  Reyo^OR.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  France,  if  the  subaljie^  agents  of 
fliose  early  perturbatp^^  on  becoming  ieadera  in  their  %m^ 
by  a  sort  oi  oostomary  he^edita^y  right  in  loi^g  revoluticms, 
had  rei^ounced  the  splrjit  by  whic)^  Qiej  l^ajl  hi^en  sp  long 
ajpitat^d!'^ 

Theeie  subaltems  alluded  to  by  Sieyes^  who  will  succeed  t^eir 
leaders  (and  ^  who  were  far  superior  to  them),  were  especially 
two  men, — ^two  reyolutionary  levers,  Camille  Desmou}ins  and 
Danton.  Those  two  mei^,  one  the  king  of  paipphleteers,  the 
other  tl^e  thundering  orator  of  the  Palais  Eoyal,  befpre  he  was 
that  of  the  Conyention,  cannot  bQ  fipiher  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Besides,  they  are  about  to  follow  us,  and  will  soon  never 
leave  us.  In  them,  or  in  nobody,  are  personified  the  coniedy 
and  tragedy  of  the  Revolution. 

Presently  they  will  let  their  niastjerB  form  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  wUl  go  apd  found  the  Oordelters,  At  the  present, 
all  is  mingled  together:  the  graocjl  club  of  a  hundred  i^lubs, 
among  the  cqfda,  the  gamingrhou^^^  and  wopi^en,  is  still  the 
Palais  Boyal.  There  it  was.  th^  qn  thjS  12th  of  July,  Desmoi^- 
lins  cried  :  To  arms !  And  there,  on  the  mght  of  the  13th, 
Sjentence  was  passed  o^  Flesselles  and  De  Launey.  Those 
passed  on  the  Count  D*Arto^,  the  Condes  and  the  Polign^cs, 
were  forwarded  to  them  ;  and  they  had  the  a^stonishing  effipct^ 
hardly  to  be  expected  fro^i  several  battles,  of  making  them 
depart  from  France.  Heiice  ^rose  a  fatal  predilection  for  the 
means  of  terror  which  had  sq  well  succeeded.  Desmoulins,  in 
the  speech  whiph  he  attributes  to  the  lamp  (lanteme)  of  La 
Qreve,  makes  it  say,  <*That  strainers  gaze  upon  it  in  an 
ecstasy  of  astonishment;  that  they  wonder  that  a  lamp  should 

*  Meaning  tbe  Three  KnaveB,— a  parody,  of  ooune,  on  triumvirate. — G.  C. 
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haye  dime  more  in  two  days  than  all  iheir  heroes  in  a  hundred 
years."* 

]>esmottfixis  renews  ever  with  ineidiaustihie  wit  the  oM  jokes 
&at  filled  aM  the  midc^e  ages  on  the  gallows,  the  rope,  and  the 
persons  hung.  That  hideous,  atrocious  pumshment,  which 
renders  agony  visihle,  was  the  usual  text  of  the  most  joyous 
tUmeny  t^  amusement  of  the  vulgar,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Basoche.  This  found  all  its  genius  in  Gamille  Desmoulins. 
That  young  lawyer  of  Picardy,  with  a  very  light  purse  and  a 
sffl  lighter  character,  was  loitering  hriefless  at  the  Palais, 
when  the  Revolution  made  him  suddenly  plead  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  A  slight  impediment  in  his  speech  did  hut  render  him- 
the  more  amusing.  His  lively  sallies  playing  ahout  his  em- 
harrassed  lips,  escaped  like  darts.  He  followed  his  comic 
humour  without  much  considering  whether  it  might  not  end  in 
tragedy.  The  famous  judgments  of  the  Basoche,  those  judicial' 
farces  which  had  so  much  amused  the  old  Palais,  were  not 
more  merry  than  the  judgments  of  the  Palais  Royal  ;  t  the 
difference  was  that  the  latter  were  often  executed  in  La  Gr^ve* 
(the  place  of  execution). 

ll^atis  most  strange,  and  a  subject  for  reflection,  is,  that  Des- 
mocdins,  with  his  roguish  genius  and  mortal  jests,  and  that  hull  of 
a  Danton,  who  bellows  murder,  are  the  very  men  who,  four  years 
later,  perish  for  having  proposed  The  Committee  of  Clemency  I 

Mirabeau,  Duport,  the  Lameths,  and  many  others  more 
moderate,  approved  of  the  acts  of  violence ;  several  said  they 
had  advised  them.  In  1788,  Sieyes  demanded  the  death  of 
the  ministers.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Mirabeau  demanded  De 
Broglie*s  head  !  Desmoulins  lodged  in  his  house.  He  marched 
willingly  between  Desmoulins  and  Danton  ;  and,  being  tired  of 
his  Genevese,  preferred  these  men,  directing  the  former  to  write, 
and  the  latter  to  speak. 

Target,  a  very  moderate,  prudent,  cool-headed  man  was 
intimate  with  Desmoulins,  and  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
pamphlet  De  la  Lanteme. 

*  Canaille  DesmoulinB,  Discourt  de  la  Lcmtem£  avas  Patrisiens,  p.  2,  He 
insinuates,  however,  raither  adroitly,  that  those  ra^nd  condemnations  are  not 
THthout  inconvenience,  that  they  are  liahle  to  cause  mistakes,  &c. 

f  See  the  judgment  of  Duval  d'Espr^mesnil,  related  hy  C.  DesmoulinB  ia 
his  letters. 
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This  deserves  an  explanation  :    Nobody  belieyed  in  josticet 
saye  in  that  of  the  people. 

The  legists  especially  despised  the  law,  the  jmisprodence  of 
that  time,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  age.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  tribunals,  and  knew  that  the 
Uevolution  had  not  more  passionate  adyersaries  than  the  Par- 
liament, the  High  Court  of  Justice  {le  Chdtelet),  and  the  judges 
in  general. 

Such  a  judgment-seat  was  the  enemy.  To  give  up  the  trial 
of  the  enemy  to  the  enemy,  and  charge  it  to  decide  between  the 
Beyolution  and  its  adyersaries,  was  to  absolve  the  latter,  render 
ihem  stronger  and  more  haughty,  and  send  ihem  to  the  armies 
to  begin  a  civil  war.  Were  they  able  to  make  one?  Yes, 
in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Paris  and  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  They  had  foreign  troops,  and  all  the  officers  were  for 
them  ;  they  had  especially  a  formidable  body,  which  then  con- 
stituted the  glory  of  France,  the  officers  of  the  navy. 

The  people  alone,  in  tha^  rapid  crisis,  were  able  to  seize  and 
strike  such  powerful  criminals.  But  if  the  people  should  mis- 
take ?  This  objection  did  not  embarrass  the  partizans  of 
violence.  They  recriminated.  **  How  many  times,"  would  they 
reply,  "  have  not  the  Parliament  and  the  Oh&telet  made  mis- 
takes?" They  quoted  the  notorious  mistakes  in  the  cases 
of  Galas  and  Sirven;  they  reminded  their  opponents  pf  Dnpaty^s 
terrible  memorial  for  three  men  condemned  to  the  wheel, — that 
memorial  burnt  by  the  Parliament  that  was  unable  to  answer  it. 

What  popular  trials,  would  they  again  say,  can  ever  be  more 
barbarous  than  the  procedure  of  the  regular  tribunals,  just  as 
they  now  are,  in  1789. — Secret  proceedings,  made  entirely  on 
documents  that  the  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  see;  the  accusa- 
tions uncomn^unicated,  the  witnesses  non-confronted,  save  that 
last  short  moment  when  the  defendant,  but  just  emerging  from 
the  utter  darkness  of  his  dungeon,  bewildered  by  the  light  of 
day,  comes  to  sit  on  his  bench,  replies  or  not,  and  sees  his  judges 
for  the  two  minutes  during  which  he  hears  himself  condemned.'*' 
— Barbarous  procedure,  more  barbarous  sentences,  execrable 
punishments! — We  shudder  to  think  of  Damiens  torn  with 
pincers,  quartered,  sprinkled  vdth  molten  lead. — Just  before 

*  A  truly  eloquent  pasaage  in  Dupaty's  memorial  for  tliree  men  condenmed 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  p.  117  (1786,  in  4to.). 
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the  Revolution,  a  man  was  burned  at  Strasburg.  On  the  11th 
of  August  1789,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  itself  expiring,  onco 
more  condemned  a  man  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 

Such  punishment,  which  was  torture  even  for  the  spectator, 
wounded  the  souls  of  men,  made  them  furious,  mad,  con- 
founded every  idea  of  justice,  and  subverted  justice  itself ;  the 
criminal  who  suffered  such  torture  seemed  no  longer  guilty  ; 
the  guilty  party  was  the  judge  ;  and  a  world  of  maledictions 
was  heaped  upon  him.  Sensibility  was  excited  into  fury,  and 
pity  grew  ferocious.  History  offers  several  instances  of  this 
sort  of  furious  sensibility  which  often  transported  the  people 
beyond  all  the  bounds  of  respect  and  fear,  and  made  them 
rack  and  bum  the  officers  of  justice  in  place  of  the  criminal. 

A  fact,  too  little  noticed,  but  which  enables  us  to  understand 
a  great  many  things,  is,  that  several  of  our  terrorists  were  men 
of  an  exquisite  feverish  sensibility,  who  felt  cruelly  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  and  whose  pity  turned  into  fury. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  chiefly  showed  itself  in  nervous 
men,  of  a  weak  and  irritable  imagination,  among  artists  of 
every  kind  :  the  artist  is  a  man- woman.*  The  people  whose 
nerves  are  stronger  followed  that  impulse,  but  in  the  earlier 
period  never  gave  it.  The  acts  of  violence  proceeded  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  the  citizens,  advocates,  artists,  and  men 
of  letters  were  predominant. 

Even  among  these  men,  nobody  incurred  the  whole  respon- 
sibility. •    A   Camille  Desmoulins  might  start  the  game  and 
begin  the  hunt ;  a  Dan  ton  hunted  it  to  death — in  words,  of 
course.     But  there  was  no  lack  of  mute  actors  for  the  execu- 
tion, of  pale  furious  men  to  carry  the  thing  to  La  Greve,  where 
it  was  urged  on  by  inferior  Dantons.     In  the  miserable  crowd 
surrounding  the  latter,  were  strange  looking  figures,  like  beings 
escaped  from  the  other  world  ;  spectral  looking  men,  mad  with 
hunger,  delirious  from  fasting,  and  who  were  no  longer  men. 
It  was  stated  that  several,  on  the  20th  of  July,  had  not  eaten 
for  three  days.     Occasionally,  they  were  resigned,   and  died\ 
without  injuring  anybody.     The  women  were  not  so  resigned  ;  ) 
they  had  children.     They  wandered  about  like  lionesses.     In  / 
every  riot  they  were  the  most  inveterate  and  furious ;  they  utteredj 

*  I  mean  a  complete  man,  "who,  having  both  sexes  of  the  mind,  ia  ftuvtfal  ^ 
however,  having  ahnost  always  the  sense  of  irritation  and  cUoVei  -^le^ornvkSKoX* 
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\cries  of  frenzy,  and  made  the  men  ashamed  of  their  tardiness  ; 
the  summai-j  judgments  of  La  Grere  were  erer  too  long  for 
them.     They  hung  at  once.* 

England  has  had  in  this  century  her  poetry  of  hunger.f 
Who  will  give  its  history  to  France  ?  A  temble  history  in 
the  last  century,  neglected  by  the  historian,  who  have  re- 
served their  pity  for  the  artisans  of  famine^  I  have  attempted 
to  descend  into  the  regions  of  that  heil»  goided  nearer  and 
nearer  l^  deep  groans  of  agony.  I  have  shown  the  land  more 
and  more  sterilie  in  proportion  as  the  ex4^ieqner  seized  and 
destroyed  the  cattle,  and  that  the  earth  devoid  of  manure  is 
eondemned  to  a  perpetual  fast.  I  have  shown  how,  as  the 
nobles,  the  exempt  from  taxes,  multiplied,  the  impost  weighed 
ever  more  heavily  on  aa  ever  dediiinig  kad.  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently shown  \»w  food  l^eesme,  from  its  very  scarcity,  the 
object  oi  an  eminently  productive  traffic.     The  profits  were  so 

*  obvious,  that  the  king  wished  also  to  take  a  part.  The  world 
saw  with  astonishment  a  king  trafficking  with  the  lives,  of  his 
subjects,  a  king  speculating  on  scarcity  and  death, — a  king 
the  assassin  of  his  people.  Famine  is  no  longer  only  the 
result  of  the  seasons, — a  natural  phenomenon ;  it  is  neither 
rain  nor  hail.  It  is  a  deed  of  the  civil  order :  people  starve  by 
order  of  the  king. 

IThe  king  here  is  the  system.  The  pe<^le  were  starving 
under  Louis  XV.,  and  they  starve  under  Louis  XYL 

Famine  was  then  a  science,  a  complicated  art  of  administra- 
tion and  commerce.  Its  parents  are  the  exchequer  and  mono- 
poly. It  engenders  a  race  apart,  a  bastard  breed  of  contractors, 
bankers,  financiers,  revenne-fcurmers,  intendants,  counsellors, 
and  ministers.  A  profound  expression  on  the  alliance  between 
the  speculators  and  politicians  was  uttered  from  the  bowels  of 
the  people :  compact  ofjhmine. 

Among  those  men  was  one  who  had  long  been  famous.  His 
name  Fouhn  (very  expressive,}  and  which  he  strove  to  justify) 
was  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  as  early  as  1756.  He  had 
begun  his  career  as  an  intendant  of  the  army,  and  in  the 

*  They  hung  thus  on  tfie  5th  of  October  the  honest  abh4  Lefebvre,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  14th  of  July  ;  luckily  the  rope  was  cut. 
t  Eber«zer  Elliott,  CorrUaw  Mymes  (Manchester,  1834),  &c.,  &c 
As  if foulons :  let  us  trample  (on  the  people). — C.  C. 
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4itktnj*B  eotkntrj.  Tiralj  terrible  to  G^rixumj,  he  was  even 
stoe  lio  to  our  soldiers.  His  manner  of  victuAUing  was 
as  fatal  as  a  battle  of  Rosbacb.  He  bad  grown  tat  on  tbe 
deititntion  of  tbe  army,  doubly  rieh  by  tbe  fasting  of  the 
Frisnch  and  tbe  Qermans. 

Fbnlon  Iras  a  specnlator,  financier,  aiid  eohtracibr  on  out 
Ittibd,  ^d  on  tbe  oiber  a  member  of  tbe  Oonncil  wbo  alone 
judge  tbe  contractors.  He  expected'  cwtai&ly  to  become  minister. 
He  w6iild  bare  died  of  gt-iei,  if  bankruptcy  bad  been  effected 
hr  BiHt  other  than  be.  The  laurels  of  the  MS  Terray  did  not 
aUoW  niih  to  sleep.  He  had  tbe  fault  of  preaching  bis  system 
tob  lobdly ;  bis  tongue  Counteracted  bis  doings  and  rendered  it 
impossible.  Tbe  Court  relished  rery  much  the  idea  of  noi 
ptt.yiilg,  but  it  wanted  to  borrow,  alid  the  calling  the  apostle  of 
Mtnlimtcy  to  tbe  ministry  was  not  the  way  to  entice  l^ders. 

Fotuon  #aB  already  an  old  man,  ohe  of  tbe  ^ood  M  day$  of 
Ldtjois  ]f  v.,  One  of  that  insolient  school  that  gloried  in  its  rafone^ 
h^Sbf  dioMng  it,  and  which,  for  a  trophy  of  depredation^ 
Vmtt  o&  the  boulevard  the  Payillon  oi^  Hataoyei*.  For  his  purt; 
to  liad  erected  for  himself,  in  the  most  frequented  tborou^- 
fak^  ki  the  comer  of  the  Rue  dU  Teihple,  a  delightful  mansion, 
Which  was  still  admired  in  1845. 

He  was  convinced  that  in  France,  as  Figaro  Beaimiarcbais 
sayfl,  "Everything  ends  in  a  song;"  therefore  he  must  assume 
a  bold  face,  brave  and  laugh  at  public  Opinion.  Hence  those 
words  which  were  re-echoed  everywhere :  **If  they  are  hungry, 
let  them  browse  grass.  Wait  tUl  I  am  minister,  I  will  make 
them  eat  hay  ;  my  horses  eat  it.*'  He  is  also  stated  to  have 
uttered  this  terrible  threat:  *' France  must  be  mowed."  // 
favt  faucher  la  France, 

The  old  man  believed,  by  such  bravado,  to  please  tbe  young 
ihilitary  party,  and  recommend  himself  for  tbe  diay  he  saw 
approaching,  when  the  Court,  wanting  to  strike  some  desperate 
blow,  would  look  out  for  a  hardened  villain. 

Foulon  had  a  son-in'  law  after  his  own  heart,  Bertbier,  the 
intendant  of  Paris,  a  clever,  but  bard-hearted  man,  as  confessed 
by  the  royalists,*  and  imscrupulous,  since  be  had  espoused  a 
fortune  acquired  in  such  a  manner. 

*  According  to  Beaulieu's  confesdon,  Jfemoire<)  u.,v*  ^^* 
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right  moment.)  This  heing  done,  he  repaired  rerj  quietly  to 
the  house  of  his  worthy  friend  Sartine,  the  former  lieutenant 
of  police.  • 

He  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid :  the  movement  was  terrible. 
Let  us  go  back  a  little.  As  early  as  the  month  of  May, 
famine  had  exiled  whole  populations,  driving  them  one  upon  the 
other.  Caen  and  Bouen,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  Nancy,  had 
witnessed  struggles  for  corn.  Marseilles  had  seen  at  her  gates 
a  band  of  eight  thousand  famished  people  who  must  pillage  or 
die ;  the  whole  town,  in  spte  of  the  Government,  in  spite  of 
the  Parliament  of  Air,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  remained 
armed. 

The  movement  slackened  a  moment  in  June.  AH  France^ 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  Assembly,  was  waiting  for  it  to  conquer: 
no  other  hope  of  salvation.  The  most  extreme  sufferings  were 
for  a  moment  silent ;  one  thought  was  predominant  over  all 
others. 

Who  can  describe  the  rage>  the  horror  of  hope  deceived,  on 
the  news  of  Necker*s  dismissal.  Neeker  was  not  a  politician  ; 
he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  timid,  vain-glorious,  and  ridiculous. 
But  in  what  concerned  subsistence,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
he  was  an  indefatigable,  ingenious  administrator,  full  of  in- 
dustry and  resources.*  What  is  far  better,  he  showed  himself 
to  be  an  honest,  good,  kind-hearted  man  ;  when  nobody  would 
lend  to  the  state,  he  borrowed  in  his  own  name,  and  engaged 
hb  own  credit  as  far  as  two  millions  of  francs,  the  half  of  his  for- 
tune. When  dismissed,  he  did  not  withdraw  his  security  ;  but 
wrote  to  the  lenders  that  he  maintained  it.  In  a  word,  if  he 
knew  not  how  to  govern,  he  nourished  the  people,  and  fed  them 
with  his  own  money. 

Neeker  and  subsistence  were  words  that  had  the  same  sound 
in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Necker's  dismissal  and  famine, 
hopeless,  irremediable  famine,  was  what  France  felt  on  the 
12th  of  July. 

The  provincial  Bastilles,  that  of  Caen  and  that  of  Bordeaux, 
either  surrendered,  or  were  taken  by  force,  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Paris.  At  Rennes,  Saint  Male,  and  Strasburg,  the 
troops  sided  with  the  people.  At  Caen  there  was  a  fight  among 

•  See  Neeker,  (Evmres,  vi.,  pp.  298—324. 
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the  soldiers.  A  few  mea  of  the  Artois  regiment  were  wearing 
the  patriotic  symbols  ;  those  of  the  fiourbon  regiment^  taking 
advantage  of  their  being  vnarmed,  tore  them  away.  It  was 
thought  that  Major  Belzuitoe  had  paid  them  to  off<^  this  insult 
to  their  companions.  Belsunce  was  a  smart,  witty  officer,  but 
impertinent,  violent,  and  haughty.  He  was  loud  in  expressing 
his  contempt  for  the  Natiokial  Assembly,  for  the  people,  the 
canailfe  ;  he  used  to  walk  in  the  town,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with 
a  ferocious-looking  servant.*  His  looks  were  provoking.  The 
people  lost  patience,  threatened,  and  besieged  the  barracks ; 
an  officer  htuA  the  imprudence  to  fire  ;  and  then  the  people  ran 
to  fetch  cannon  ;  Belzunce  surrendered,  or  was  given  up  to  be 
conducted  to  prison  ;  he  could  not  reach  it ;  he  was  fired  upon 
and  killed,  and  his  body  torn  piece^meal:  a  woman  ate  his 
heart. 

There  was  blood-shed  at  RoueA  and  Lyons :  at  Saint  Ger- 
main, a  miller  was  beheaded :  a  monopolist  baker  was  near 
being  put  to  death  at  Poissy  ;  he  was  saved  only  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Assembly,  who  showed  themselves  admirable  for 
courage  and  humanity,  risked  their  lives,  and  preserved  the  man 
only  after  having  begged  him  of  the  people  on  their  knees. 

Foulon  would  perhaps  harie  outlived  the  storm,  if  he  had 
not  been  hated  by  all  France.  His  misfortune  was  to  be  so 
by  those  who  knew  him  be^t,  by  his  vassals  and  servants. 
They  did  not  lose  sight  of  him,  neither  had  they  been  duped 
by  the  pretended  burial.  They  followed  and  found  the  dead 
man  alive  and  well,  walking  ih  M.  de  Sartine*s  park :  **  You 
wanted  to  give  ua  h«iy,"  said  they,  "you  shall  eat  some  your- 
self!" They  put  a  truss  of  hay  on  his  back,  and  adorn  him 
with  a  nosegay  6(  nettles,  and  a  collar  of  thistles.  They  then 
lead  him  on  foot  to  Paris,  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  demand 
his  trial  of  the  electors,  the  only  authority  that  remained. 
The  latter  must  then  hav0  i*egretted  they  had  not  hastened  the 
popular  decision  which  was  about  to  create  a  real  municipal 
power,  give  them  successors,  and  put  an  end  to  their  royalty. 
Royalty  is  the  word  ;  the  PVench  Guards  mounted  guard  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Versailles  only  on  orders  received  (strange  to 
say)  from  the  electors  of  Paris. 

*  MimoireM  de  DwHowrieZfU,,^,  53. 
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Thftt  illegal  power,  inToked  for  everytliiiig,  iMit  powerless 
ht  all  thmgs,  weakened  still  farther  by  its  fotuitous  associa- 
tioB  with  Ihe  jftneievt  eeehoTinsv  haling  nobody  for  its  head  bitt 
the  worthy  BaiUy,  the  new  mayor,  and  for  its  arm  only  La- 
fiiyette,  the  commander  of  a  scarcely  organised  national  guard, 
was  now  abont  to  find  itself  in  hoe  of  a  terrible  necessity. 

They  heard  almost  at  the  same  tune  that  Bertluter  had  been 
arrested  at  Compiegne,  and  that  Foulon  was  bemg  conducted 
back  again.  For  tlw  former,  they  assumed  a  responsibility 
both  serious  and  bold  (fear  is  so  sooietimes),  that  of  telling  the 
people  of  Compiegne  :  '*  That  Ihere  was  no  reason  for  detain^ 
imt  M.  fierthifer."  They  relied  thail  he  woidd  then  be  assuredly 
kSed  ait  0<»npi^gne,  asid  that  he  e^d  only  be  saved  by  ccm- 
doetang  him  to  Paris, 

As  to  Foulon,  it  was  decided  :  That  henceforth  delinquents 
4f  that  description  shodd  be  lodged  in  the  Abbaye,  and  that 
ditse  words  should  be  inserSbed  over  the  door:  << Prisoners 
^ntruBted  to  the  care  of  the  nation."  This  generiJ  measure^ 
taken  in  the  interest  of  one  man,  secured  for  the  ex-counsellor 
hiB  trial  by  his  friends  and  cotteagues^  the  ancient  magistrates^ 
the  onfy  judges  of  that  time. 

All  that  was  too  evident ;  but  also  well  watched  by  keen- 
sighted  men,  the  attorneys  and  the  Basoche,  by  annuitants, 
enemies  of  the  minister  of  bankruptcy,  and  lastly,  by  many  men 
who  held  public  securities  and  were  ruined  by  the  fall  in  the 
funds.  An  attorney  ^ed  an  indictment  against  Berthier,  for 
his  deposits  of  guns.  The  Basoche  maintained  that  he  had 
m<ffeover  one  of  those  deposits  with  the  abbess  of  Montmartre, 
and  obliged  a  search  to  be  made.  La  Greve  was  full  of  men, 
strangers  to  the  people,  "  qfa^ecent  exterior ^^^  and  some  very 
well  dressed.     The  Exchange  was  at  La  Greve« 

People  came  at  the  same  time  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  to 
denounce  Beaxunarchais,  another  financier,  who  had  stolen 
some  papers  from  the  Bastille.  They  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  back. 

It  was  Ihought  that  the  poor,  at  all  et^nts,  might  be  kept 
nlent  by  filling  ^ir  mouths ;  so  they  lowered  the  price  of 
bread  :  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  of  thirty  thousand  francs  per 
day,  the  price  was  fixed  at  thurteen  sous  and  a  half  the  four 
poniids  (equal  to  twenty  sous  at  the  preset  time^ 
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The  multitade  of  La  Grere  did  not  yociferate  the  less.  At 
two»  Baillj  descends  ;  all  demand  jostice.  '*  He  expounded 
the  principles/'  and  made  some  impression  on  those  who  were 
within  hearing.  The  others  shont^  :  "  Hang !  Hang  him  !" 
Bailly  prudently  withdrew,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bureau 
des  Subsistances.  The  guard  was  strong,  said  he,  hut  M.  de 
Lafayette,  who  relied  on  his  ascendancy,  had  the  imprudence 
to  lessen  it. 

The  crowd  was  in  a  terrible  fever  of  imeasiness  lest  Fonlon 
should  escape.     He  was  shown  to  them  at  a  window  ;  never- 
theless, they  broke  open  the  doors:  it  became  necfessary  to 
place  him  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  bureau,  in  the  great  hall 
of  Saint-Jean.     There,  they  began  to  preach  to  the  crowd 
again,  to  •*  expound  the  principles,*'  that  he  must  be  judged. 
"  Judged  instantly,  and  hung  !     cried  the  crowd.     So  saying, 
thoy  appointed  judges,  among  others  two  cures,  who  refused. 
•*  Make  room  there  for  M.  de  Lafayette  ! "     He  arrives,  speaks 
in  his  turn,  avows  tbat  Foulon  is  a  villain,  but  says  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discover  his  accomplices  ;  "  Let  him  be  conducted  to 
tho  Abbayo  !  **     Tho  front  ranks,  who  heard  him,  consented  ; 
not  so  tho  mhors.      ''You  are  joking,"  exclaimed  a  well- 
droMod  nmii.  "  docs  it  require  time  to  judge  a  man  who  has 
boon  judged  those   thirty  years?"      At  the  same  tmie,  a 
.hunt   in   hoard,   and  a  now    crowd  rushes  in  ;    some  say: 
ff  U  \n  tho  faubourg,"   others:    "It  is  the  Pakis  Royal. 
Kuuloh  \n  oanlod  off  and  dragged  to  the  lamp  opposite  ;  they 
.imko  him  donmnd  pardon  of  the  nation.     Then  hoist  him.— 
Tlio  vm  l»f'»^«  *^'^'<^«     Thoy  persisted,  and  go  for  a  new  one. 
Ai  loutflh.  havhig  hung  hhn,  they  chopped  off  his  head,  and 
uj^irUnl  li  (hmugh  t'arls.  •  ,     «   x    a  •  * 

Mortuwhtlo.  TWHhlor  has  Umt  arrived  by  the  Porte  Samt- 
Mmdu.  (hHiUtfh  the  nitmt  ft-Ightful  mob  that  was  ever  seen: 
JVu  \m\  hm\  ftillowod  for  twenty  loaguos.  He  was  in  a  cabn- 
duL  Mio  fill!  or  whioh  ihey  had  brokon  to  pieces  in  order  to  see 
Ltui  IWhto  hhu  Mt  ai»  oleotor.  Ktionno  de  la  Riviere,  who 
«»ai  i^^Wh  ii»HOH  \\m  Mwg  killed  in  defending  him,  and 
^Mm  1«Ih»  ^M\  hU  body.  A  fuiioua  mob  was  dancmg  on 
m  m\  I  t»ihoi'n  flung  bkok  broad  into  tho  carnage:— 
iU  llmh  hlltfand,  Ihat  U  the  broad  you  made  us  eat ! 
m  \m  ttliW  enaiitoi'ated  all  the  population  about  Paris 
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was,  ihat  amid  the  scarcity,  the  numerous  earaby  collected  by 
Berthier  and  Foulon,  had  destroyed  or  eaten  a  great  quantity 
of  young  green  com.  This  havoc  was  attributed  to  the  orders 
of  the  intendant,  to  his  firm  resolution  to  prevent  there  being 
%aj  crop  and  to  starve  the  people. 

To  adorn  that  horrible  procession  of  death,  ihey  carried 
before  Berthier,  as  in  the  Roman  triumphs,  inscriptions  to  his 
glory : — "  He  has  robbed  the  king  and  France.  He  has 
devoured  the  substance  of  the  people.  He  has  been  the  slave 
of  the  rich,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  poor.  He  has  drunk  the  blood 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He  has  cheated  the  king;  He 
has  betrayed  his  country."* 

At  the  fountain  Maubu6e,  they  had  the  barbarity  to  shew 
him  Foulon's  head,  livid,  with  the  mouth  full  of  hay.  At  that 
sight  his  eyes  were  glazed  ;  he  smiled  a  ghastly  smile. ' 

They  forced  Bailly  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  to  take  his  examin- 
ation. Berthier  alleged  superior  ordenu  The  minister  was 
his  father-in-law,  it  was  the  same  person.  Moreover,  if  the 
hall  of  Saint-Jean  was  inclined  to  listen  a  little.  La  Greve 
neither  listened  nor  heard  ;  the  vociferations  were  so  dreadful, 
that  the  mayor  and  the  electors  felt  more  uneasy  every  mo- 
ment. A  new  crowd  of  people  having  forced  its  way  through 
the  very  mass,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out.  The 
mayor,  on  the  advice  of  the  board,  exclaimed :  "To  the 
Abbaye !  '*  adding  that  the  guards  were  answerable  for  the 
prisoner.  They  could  not  defend  him  ;  but,  seizing  a  gun,  he 
defended  himself.  He  was  stabbed  with  a  himdred  bayonets  ; 
a  dragoon,  who  imputed  his  father*s  death  to  him,  tore  out  his 
heart,  and  ran  to  show  it  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville. 

The  spectators  in  La  Greve,  who  had  watched  from  the 
windows  the  tact  of  the  leaders  in  urging  and  exciting  the 
mob,  believed  that  Berthier's  accomplices  had  taken  their  mea- 
sures well,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  the  time  to  make 
any  revelation.  He  alone,  perhaps,  possessed  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  party.  They  found  in  his  portfolio  the  description 
of  the  persons  of  many  friends  of  liberty,  who,  doubtless,  had 
no  mercy  to  expect,  if  the  court  conquered. 

•  Bittoire  de  la  RivohUion  de  'BStpctrdeux  amis  de  la  liherti  (Kerverseau 
tt  CUwelifi,  jusqy^au  i.  7,)  t.  2,  p.  130.  See  also  the  account  of  £tienne  de 
•a  Riviere,  in  the  ProceM^hal  de$  £lecteur8. 
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_^^4#  *","•/  ^  »  «»««*  nmnber  of  the  oomnd 
iJi^^^  tekrad  to  lum,  that  having  diBhonoured  the  w^- 
^09r^^  die,  and  that  they  would  all  fight  him  till  he  was 
*^  ^  «•  kflW  the  aaae  eYening. 


oomrades  (^ 
com- 


CHAPTER  IIL 
FRANCE  IN  ARMS. 


I,  </  tV  A»»«nbly.— It  engafM  the  People  to  coafide  in  it, 
■'"^^SiJ.— ^**"'*'  ^  ^  People ;  Fetn  of  Paris ;  Alarm  of  the 
^•?  JV^ ' .  OMHfii*^  of  Brett ;  the  Court  compromised  by  the  English 
y^"^V|^  J«lj  37th.— Pury  of  the  old  Nobles  and  new  Nobles : 
****'*J^^'  rWs^— Tewor  in  the  Rural  Districts.— The  Peasants  take 
^'"'*V  ^akist  tW  Brigands,  Bam  the  Feudal  Charters,  and  set  fire  to 
•^  •  . -TSi<*»\»-July  to  Augus^  1789. 

^xtf^  »\f  the  ancien  r^me,  whose  lives  had  done  so 
TvJJjj  t^  France,  did  still  more  hy  their  death, 


«^  r»i 


•»>> 


'**|_^  Y«,vpWi  whom  Mirabeau  termed  so  well  **  the  refuse 
'  v^.tv^wt^«M**»  *  *^®  ^^  ^^  restored  to  character  by  punish- 
■**  t^  ^[^  i^aUowb  becomes  their  apotheosis.  They  are  now 
'**'*'*  X  i^^^!^««t»»tf  victims,  the  martyrs  of  monarchy ;  their 
^^^t!^i^^U  i(t»  on  increasing  in  pathetic  fictions.  Mr.  Burke 
^l,,fws^  tK«*iw  und  prayed  on  their  tomb. 
•'*^^;^  ^»l^  of  vi(»lence  of  Paris,  and  those  of  which  the  pro- 
■s  sv*  ^^M^»  th«  theatre,  placed  the  National  Assembly  in  a 
■itai,*Ti)i  *maltioii,  from  which  it  could  not  well  escape. 

u  \\  \M  i)(*t  act,  it  would  seem  to  encourage  anarchy  and 

^^.yVN^uo  iiuirder,  and  thus  furnish  a  text  for  eternal  calumny. 

^<  U  attempted  to  remedy  the  disorder,  and  raise  fallen 

%t^NMU^Yi  it  restored,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  queen  and 

^v^  \H»«it,  the  sword  that  the  people  had  shivered  in  their 

lu  eitlier  hypothesis,  despotism  and  capnce  were  about  to 

^  r«»-establiflhed,  either  for  the  old  royalty  or  the  royalty  of 

^  mob.     At  that  moment  they  were  destroying  the  odious 

•^mhol  of  despotism — ^the  Bastille  ;  and  behold  another  Bas- 

—arbitrary  rule — again  springing  up. 

Difland  rubs  her  hands  with  glee  at  this,  and  is  grateful  to 
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the  Lanieme,     ''  Thank  God,"  sajs  she,  *'  the  Bastille  will 
never  disappear." 

What  would  yon  have  done  ?  Tell  us,  yon  officious  coun- 
sellers,  you  friendly  enemies,  sages  of  European  aristoeracy, 
you  who  so  carefully  pour  caliVBUiy  on  the  hatred  you  have 
jlanted.  Sitting  at  yoyr  ease  on  the  dead.hodies  of  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Poland,  deign  to  iupM»wer ;  have  not  your  rerolutions 
pf  interest  cost  more  hlood  than  our  revolutions  of  ideas  ? 

What  would  yoi;  have  done  ?  Doubtless  what  was  advised 
on  the  ^ve  cmd  the  morrow  of  the  22Bd  of  July,  by  Lally- 
Tollendal,  Mounier,  and  Malouet ;  to  re-esta)^sh  order,  they 
wished  that  power  should  be  restored  to  the  king.  Lally  put 
his  whole  trust  i^  the  king's  virtjoes.  Malouet  wanted  them 
to  entreat  the  king  tp  xL^e  hi^  pewer  and  lend  a  strong  hand 
to  the  municipal  authority.  The  king  would  have  armed, 
and  not  the  peq)le ;  no  national  guard.  Should  the  people 
pomplain,  why  then  let  th^cn  fl^j^y  to  the  Parliament  and 
the  Attorney- Genera^  Have  we  not  magistrates?  Foulom 
was  a  magistrate.  So  Malouet  WQu^d  send  Foulon  to  the 
tribunal  of  Foulon. 

It  is  necessary,  they  very  truly  said,  to  repress  disturbances. 
Only  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understanding.  This 
word  comprehended  many  things  : 

Thefts,  other  ordinary  crimes,  pillaging  committed  by  a 
starving  population,  murders  of  monopolists,  irregular  judg-> 
ment  pronounced  on  the  enemies  of  the  people,  resistance 
offered  to  their  plottings,  legal  resistance,  resistance  in  arms. 
All  comprised  in  the  word  tfotibles.  Did  they  wish  to  sup- 
press all  with  an  equal  hand  ?  If  royal  authority  was  charged 
to  repress  the  disturbances,  the  greatest  in  its  estimation  was, 
most  certainly,  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  it  would  have 
punished  that  first. 

This  was  the  reply  made  by  Buzot  and  Robespierre  on  the 
20th  of  July,  two  days  before  the  death  of  Foulon;  and  this  was 
what  Mirabeau  said,  in  his  journal,  after  the  event.  He  set 
this  misfortune  before  the  Assembly  in  its  true  light, — the 
absence  of  all  authority  in  Paris,  the  impotency  of  the  electors, 
who,  without  any  lawful  delegation  of  power,  continued  to 
exercise  the  municipal  functions.  He  wished  municipalities 
to  be  organised,  invested  with  strength,  and  who  should  under- 
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take  the  maintenance  of  order.  Indeed  what  other  means  were 
there  than  to  strengthen  the  local  power,  when  the  central 
power  was  so  justly  suspected  ? 

Bamave  said  three  things  were  necessary:  well-organized 
municipalities,  citizen  guards,  and  a  legal  administration  of 
the  law  that  might  reassure  the  people. 

What  was  that  legal  administration  to  he  ?  A  deputyniuh- 
stitute,  Dufresnoy,  sent  hy  a  district  of  Paris,  demanded  sixty 
jurymen,  chosen  from  the  sixty  districts.  This  proposition,  sup- 
ported hy  petition,  was  modified  hy  another  deputy,  who  wished 
magistrates  to  he  added  to  the  jurymen. 

The  Assemhly  came  to  no  decision.  An  hour  after  mid- 
night, heing  weary  of  contention,  it  adopted  a  proclamation,  in 
which  it  claimed  the  prosecution  of  crimes  of  Use^nation,  re- 
wrmng  to  itself  the  right  to  indicate  in  the  constitution  the  trUni- 
nal  that  shotUd  judge.  This  was  postponing  for  a  long  time. 
It  invited  to  peace,  for  this  reason :  That  the  king  had  acquired 
fnore  rights  than  ever  to  the  confidence  of  the  peo^e,  that  there 
existed  a  perfect  accord,  ^. 

/  Confidence!  And  yet  there  never  was  any  confidence 
(again!  At  the  very  moment  the  Assemhly  was  speaking  of 
confidence,  a  sad  light  hurst  fofth,  and  fresh  dangers  were  seen. 
The  Assemhly  had  heen  wrong;  the  people  had  heen  right. 
However  willing  the  people  might  he  to  he  deceived,  and  be- 
jlieve  all  was  ended,  common  sense  whispered  that  the  ancien 
WSgime  being  conquered,  would  wish  to  have  its  revenge.  Was 
it  possible  that  a  power  which  had  possessed,  for  ages,  all  the 
forces  of  the  country,  administration,  finances,  armies,  and  tri- 
bunals, that  stiU  had  everywhere  its  agents,  its  officers,  its 
judges,  without  any  change,  and  for  compulsory  partisans,  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  nobles  or  priests,  proprietors  of  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,— could  that  immense  and 
complicated  power,  which  covered  all  France,  die  like  one  man, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow?  Had  it  fallen  down  dead,  shot  by  a 
cannon>ball  of  July  ?  That  is  what  the  most  simple  child  could 
not  have  been  induced  to  believe* 

It  wa?  not  dead.  It  had  been  struck  and  wounded ;  morally 
it  was  dead  ;  physically  it  was  not.  It  might  rise  again.  How 
would  that  phantom  reappear?  That  was  the  whole  question 
put  by  the  people! — the  one  that  troubled  the  imagination. 
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Oommon  sense  here  assumed  a  thousand  forms  of  popular 
superstition. 

Ererybodj  used  to  go  and  see  the  Bastille ;  all  beheld  with 
terror  the  prodigious  rope  ladder  by  which  Latude  descended 
the  towers.  They  would  visit  those  ominous  towers,  and  those 
darky  deep,  fetid  dungeons,  where  the  prisoner,  on  a  level  with 
the  common  sewers,  lived  besieged  and  menaced  by  rats,  toads, 
and  every  kind  of  foul  vermin. 

Beneath  a  staircase  they  fouud  two  skeletons,  with  a  chain 
and  a  cannon-ball  which  one  of  those  unfortunates  had  doubt- 
less to  drag  after  him.  Those  dead  bodies  indicated  crime. 
For  the  prisoners  were  never  buried  within  the  fortress ;  they 
were  always  carried  by  night  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Paul, 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits  (the  confessors  of  the  Bastille) ;  where 
they  were  buried  under  names  of  servants,  so  that  nobody  ever 
knew  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.  As  for  those  two,  the 
workmen  who  found  them  gave  them  the  only  reparation  the 
dead  could  receive  ;  twelve  among  them,  bearing  their  imple- 
ments, and  holding  the  pall  with  respect,  carried  and  buried 
them  honourably  in  the  parish  church. 

They  were  even  hoping  to  make  other  discoveries  in  that 
old  cavern  of  kings.  Outraged  humanity  was  taking  its  re- 
venge ;  people  enjoyed  a  mingled  sentiment  of  hatred,  fear, 
and  curiosity, — an  insatiable  curiosity,  which,  when  everything 
had  been  seen,  hunted  and  searched  for  more,  wished  to  pene- 
trate further,  suspected  something  else,  imagined  prisons  under 
prisons,  dungeons  under  dungeons,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

The  imagination  actually  sickened  at  that  Bastille.  So  many 
centuries  and  generations  of  prisoners  who  had  there  succeeded 
each  other,  so  many  hearts  broken  by  despair,  so  many  tears  of 
rage,  and  heads  dashed  against  the  stones.  What !  had  no- 
thing left  a  trace  !  At  most,  some  poor  inscription,  scratched 
with  a  nail,  and  illegible  ?  Cruel  envy  of  time,  the  accomplice 
of  tyranny,  conniving  with  it  to  efface  every  vestige  of  the 
victims ! 

They  could  see  nothing,  but  they  listened.  There  were 
certainly  some  sounds,  groans,  and  hollow  moans.  Was  it 
imagination  ?  Why,  everybody  heard  them.  Were  they  to 
behove  that  wretched  beings  were  still  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
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Bome  secret  dungeon  known  oolj  to  the  goTernOT  who  had 
perished?  The  district  of  the  He  Saint-Loiiis,  and  others, 
demanded  that  thej  should  seek  the  cause  of  those  lamentahle 
groans.  Once,  twice,  naj,  sereral  times,  the  people  returned 
to  the  charge ;  in  spite  odT  all  these  searches,  thej  could  not 
make  up  their  minds :  thej  were  full  of  troi^e  and  uneasiness 
for  those  unfortunates,  p^haps  buried  alrre. 

Then  again,  if  thej  were  not  priscmers,  might  thej  not  he 
enemies  ?  Was  there  not  some  communication,  under  the  fau- 
bourg, between  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  Bastille  and 
those  of  Vincennes?  Might  not  gunpowder  be  passed  from  one 
fortress  to  the  other,  and  execute  iriiat  De  Launej  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  domg,  to  blow  up  the  Bastille,  and  over- 
whelm and  crush  the  faubourg  of  lib^tj  ? 

Public  searches  were  made,  and  a  sdemn  and  authentic  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
imagination  then  transported  its  dream  elsewhere.  It  trans- 
ferred its  mine  and  its  fears  to  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  into 
those  immense  carities  whence  our  monuments  were  dug,  those 
abysses  vrhence  we  have  drawn  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  and 
other  churches.  There,  in  1786,  had  been  cast,  without  there 
being  auj  appearance  of  it  (so  vast  are  those  caverns)  all  who 
had  died  in  Paris  for  a  thousand  years,  a  terrible  mass  of  dead 
bodies,  which,  during  that  jear,  were  transported  by  night  in 
funeral  cars,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  to  seek,  from  the  Innocents 
to  the  Tombe  Issoire,  a  final  repose  and  complete  oblivion. 

Those  dead  bodies  were  calling  for  others,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less there  that  a  volcano  was  preparing  ;  the  mine,  from  the 
Pantheon  to  the  sky,  was  going  to  blow  up  Paris,  and  letting 
it  fall  again,  would  confound  the  shattered  and  disfigured  mem- 
bers of  the  living  and  the  dead, — a  chaos  of  palpitating  limbs, 
dead  bodies,  and  skeletons. 

Those  means  of  extermination  seemed  imnecessary  ;  famine 
was  sufiicient.  A  bad  year  was  followed  by  a  worse  ;  the  little 
corn  that  had  grown  up  about  Paris  was  trodden,  spoilt,  or 
eaten  by  the  numerous  cavalry  that  had  been  collected.  Nay, 
the  com  disappeared  without  horse-soldiers.  People  saw,  or 
fancied  they  saw,  armed  bands  that  came  by  night  and  cut  the 
unripe  com.  Foulon,  though  dead,  seemed  to  return  on  purpose 
to  perform  to  the  letter  what  he  had  promised :  "  Mow  France. " 
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To  cut  down  the  green  corn  and  destroy  it  in  the  second  year 
of  famine,  was  also  to  mow  down  men. 

Terror  went  on  spreading ;  the  couriers,  repeating  those 
rumours,  spread  it  every  day  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  They  had  not  seen  the  brigands,  but  others  had  ; 
they  were  at  such  and  such  places,  marching  forwards,  numerous, 
.  and  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  they  would  arrive  probably  that  night 
or  on  the  morrow  without  fail.  At  such  a  place,  they  had  cut 
down  the  com  in  broad  daylight,  as  the  municipality  of  Soissons 
wrote  in  despair  to  the  National  Assembly,  demanding  assist- 
ance ;  a  whole  army  of  brigands  were  said  to  be  marching 
against  that  town.  They  hunted  for  them  ;  but  they  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  mists  of  evening  or  in  the  morning  fog. 

What  is  more  real,  is,  that  to  the  dreadful  scourge  of  famine, 
some  had  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  another,  which  makes  us 
shudder,  when  we  do  but  remember  the  hundred  years  of  war- 
fare which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  made  a 
cemetery  of  our  unfortunate  country.  They  wanted  to  bring 
the  English  into  France.  This  has  been  denied  ;  yet  why  ? 
It  is  more  than  likely,  since  it  was  solicited  at  a  subsequent 
period  ;  attempted,  and  foiled  at  Quiberon. 

But  then,  the  question  was  not  to  bring  their  fleet  on  a  shore 
difficult  of  access  and  destitute  of  defence,  but  to  establish  them 
firmly  in  a  good,  defensible  place,  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
naval  arsenal,  wherein  France,  for  a  whole  century,  had 
expended  her  millions,  her  labours,  and  her  energies ;  the  head, 
the  prow  of  our  great  national  vessel,  and  the  stumbling-block 
of  England.     The  question  was  to  give  up  Brest. 

Ever  since  France  had  assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  America, 
and  cut  the  British  empire  asunder,  England  had  desired  not 
its  misery,  but  its  ruin  and  utter  destruction  ;  that  some  strong 
autumnal  tide  would  raise  the  ocean  from  its  bed,  and  cover 
with  one  grand  flood  all  the  land  from  Calais  to  the  Vosges,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps. 

But,  there  was  something  still  more  desirable  to  be  seen, 
which  was,  that  this  new  inundation  should  be  one  of  blood, 
the  blood  of  France,  drawn  by  herself  from  her  own  veins, 
that  she  should  commit  suicide  and  tear  out  her  intestines. 

The  conspiracy  of  Brest  was  a  good  beginning.  Only,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  England,  by  making  friends  with  the 
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mrWnk.  ^*  •^^''  "*t*^®  ^"<^»  migHt  unite 
j^H«p  '^  r'fviin"'  -Nvw^'Jiisl  in  one  common  indignation, 

^fti*'"^'  ^jj^  K«vr  suiHced  to  restrain  the  English 
(^^rtthf- '  '''r^j  /  ,^^^  ,n  the  first  moments,  Engknd,  in 
^,ntn»*'»»«  ^^^^  ^;iA«;  kjxw  our  Revolution.  She  had  no 
^Ti«  ."  *".•  \^.  l^T♦^^  •*'  '^*^  S*^*^*  French  and  European 
^r'""  "'  .1^1  v-*^  «^  ******  *^*"  *^®  advent  of  eternal  right, 
mi'-'*"*  7' , ''  ■'  ^^.^^;^>^  An  imitation  of  her  own  pettj  insular 
jih.  ':'" "' 'l';^.",^  '.,,.j»H-N«  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She 
*"■■  ^•j'VrL^i^^y  *«».n*i**ther  encourages  the  child  that  is  trying 
ft|»j'l«'*  ''"^  -li^,  A  strange  sort  of  mother,  who  was  not 
f,  '*•  ■'  "  'v^A*  >iw  would  rather  the  child  should  walk  or 

♦»^';;'"  '  .. ....  'v.|iii»id  withstood  the  temptation  of  Brest.     She 

• .  .,, ,  ^»Jt  wvoaled  the  thing  to  the  ministers  of  Louis 
^'''..  .  -vs*-  iJfcs»atiouing  the  names  of  the  parties.  In  that 
^ '  *  ■  \  »^*4,  xSo  found  an  immense  advantage,  that  of  per- 
•• "  ,  'V..;.^\\  lo  complete  the  measure  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
i  •    'V'  V    •  il^\rviWo  hold  on  that  feeble  government,  and  take 

• .^ .  <  *}s^\  it.  There  was  every  chance  of  its  not  inquiring 

•»■  »v    \   )ijv^  *hi^  plot,  fearful  of  finding  more  than  it  wished  and 

■  •  "  '-'^  V>  own  friondrt.     And  if  it  did  not  inquire,  if  it  kept 

V     \  .^u  ^^  iuolt\  Knghuid  was  able  at  any  time  to  unveil  the 

>t  :\.   uv:>AM\.     It  kopt  that  sword  suspended  over  the  head 

livjcic^i,  (Uu  KngliHh  ambassador,  was  an  agreeable  man  ;  he 
^w:  )i.av\ul  tVoni  Versailles;  many  thought  he  had  found 
.fcwiii  lu  \\\ss  oyoH  of  the  queen,  and  had  been  well  received. 
>v^.^0J^»Uo^o«lb,  this  did  not  prevent  him,  after  the  taking  of  the 
!lu:»uUvj,  tlin  importance  of  which  he  fully  appreciated,  as  well 
;i^  tUo  NVtiiglit  of  the  blow  that  the  king  had  received,  from 
vl/ZiUij;  ocry  opportunity  of  ruining  Louis,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 

A  rather  eciuivocal  letter  from  Dorset  to  the  Count  d'Artois 
having  buen  intercepted  by  chance,  ho  wrote  to  the  minister 
that  they  were  wrong  in  suspecting  him  of  having  in  the  least 
iufiueuced  the  disturbances  of  Paris  ;  far  from  it,  added  he 
quietly,  your  Excellency  knows  well  the  eagerness  I  evinced  in 

Dftrting  to  you  the  infamous  conspiracy  of  Brest,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  June^  the  horror  felt  by  my  court,  and  the  renewed 
assurance  of  its  sincere  attachment  for  the  king  and  the  nation. 
And  then  he  entreated  the  minister  to  communicate  his  letter 
to  the  National  Assembly. 

In  other  words,  he  begged  him  to  hang  himself.  His  letter 
of  the  2Qth  of  July  stated,  and  published  to  the  world,  that  the 
court,  for  two  whole  months,  had  kept  the  secret,  without 
either  acting  or  adopting,  apparently  reserving  that  plot  as 
a  last  weapon  in  case  of  civil  war, — the  dagger  of  mercy 
(poignard  de  misSricorde),  as  they  called  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  the  warrior  always  kept,  so  that,  when  vanquished, 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  his  sword  broken,  he  might,  whilst 
begging  his  life,  assassinate  his  conqueror. 

The  minister  Montmorin,  dragged  by  the  English  into  broad 
daylight,  before  the  National  Assembly,  had  but  a  very  poor 
explanation  to  give,  namely,  that,  not  having  the  names  of  the 
guilty  parties,  they  had  been  unable  to  prosecute.  The  Assembly 
did  not  insist ;  but  the  blow  was  struck,  and  was  but  so  much 
the  heavier.     It  was  felt  by  all  France. 

Dorset's  affirmation,  which  might  have  been  believed  to  be 
false,  a  fiction,  a  brand  cast  at  random  by  our  enemies,  appeared 
confirmed  by  the  imprudence  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison  of 
Brest,  who,  on  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  made  a 
demonstration  of  intrenching  themselves  in  the  castle,  menacing 
to  subject  the  town  to  martial  law,  if  it  should  stir.  This  it 
instantly  did,  taking  up  arms,  and  overpowering  the  guard  of 
the  port.  The  soldiers  and  sailors,  bribed  in  vain  by  their 
officers,  sided  with  the  people.  The  noble  corps  of  the  marine 
was  very  aristocratical,  but  certainly  anything  but  English. 
Suspicions  nevertheless  extended  even  to  them,  and  even 
further,  to  the  nobles  of  Brittany.  In  vain  were  the  latter 
indignant,  and  vainly  did  they  protest  their  loyalty. 

This  irritation  carried  to  excess  made  people  credit  the 
foulest  plots.  The  prolonged  obstinacy  of  the  nobility  in  re- 
maining separate  from  the  Third  in  the  States-General,  the 
bitter,  desperate  dispute  which  had  arisen  on  that  occasion  in 
every  town,  large  or  small,  in  villages  and  hamlets,  often  in  the 
same  house,  had  inculcated  an  indelible  idea  in  the  people,  that 
the  noble  was  an  enemy. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  higher  nobility,  iHustrlo-vxa  and 
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ground  is  strewn  with  bleeding  members.  The  whole  was 
attested  by  the  cure,  who  confessed  a  few  of  the  wounded  who 
survived,  attested  by  the  gendarmerie,  and  brought  on  the  25th 
of  July  before  the  National  Assembly.  The  Assembly  being 
exasperated,  obtained  leave  from  the  king  that  every  power 
should  be  written  to,  in  order  to  demand  that  the  guilty  should 
be  delivered  up.* 

An  opinion  was  gaining  ground  and  growing  stronger,  that 
the  brigands  who  used  to  cut  down  the  com,  in  order  to  starve 
the  people,  were  not  foreigners,  as  had  been  first  supposed,  not 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  as  Marseilles  believed  in  May,  but  French- 
men, enemies  to  France,  furious  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  their 
agents,  their  servants,  and  bands  whom  they  paid.f 

The  hoiTor  of  them  increased,  everybody  believing  he  had 
exterminating  demons  about  hinu  In  the  morning,  they  would 
run  to  the  field,  to  see  whether  it  was  not  laid  waste.  In  the 
evening,  they  were  uneasy,  fearing  they  might  be  burned  in  the 
night.  At  the  very  name  of  these  brigands,  mothers  would 
snatch  up  their  children  and  conceal  them. 

Where  then  was  that  royal  protection,  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  people  had  so  long  slept  ?  Where  that  old  guardianship 
which  had  so  well  re-assured  them  that  they  had  remained 
minors,  and  had,  as  it  were,  grown  up  without  ceasing  to  be 

*  Later,  M.  de  Memmay  was  restored  on  the  pleading  of  M.  Courvoisier. 
He  maintained  that  the  accident  had  heen  occasioned  hy  th«  harrel  of  gun- 
powder, left  hy  chance  heside  some  drunken  men.  Three  things  had  contri- 
buted to  create  another  suspicion  :  Ist.  M.  de  Memmay*s  absence  on  the  day 
of  the  feast ;  he  was  unwilling  to  be  present,  he  said,  wishing  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  rejoicings ;  2ndly,  his  entire  disappearance ;  3rdly,  the  Parliament,  of 
which  he  was  an  ancient  member,  would  not  allow  the  ordinary  tribunals  to 
make  an  inquiry,  called  the  a^r  before  a  higher  court,  and  reserved  the  trial 
to  itself. 

+  The  historians  all  affirm,  without  the  least  proof,  that  these  alarms  and 
accusations,  all  that  great  commotion,  proceeded  from  Paris,'  from  such  and 
such  persons.  Doubtless,  the  leaders  influenced  the  Palais  Royal ;  the  Palais 
Royal,  Paris  ;  and  Paris,  France.  It  is  not  less  inexact  to  attribute  everything 
to  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  like  most  of  the  royalists;  or  to  Duport,  like  M.  Droz; 
to  Mirabeau,  like  Montgaillard,  &c.  See  the  very  wise  answer  of  Alexandre 
de  Lameth.  What  he  ought  to  have  added  is,  that  Mirabeau,  Duport,  the 
Lameths,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  most  of  the  men  of  that  period,  less  ener- 
getic than  is  believed,  were  delighted  in  being  thought  to  possess  so  much 
money,  such  vast  influence.  They  replied  but  little  to  such  accusations,  smiled 
gredestly,  leaving  such  to  believe  as  would,  that  they  were  great  villains. 
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.  oUKK&t  ^    Wv  )^:mii  to  pereoTe  that,  no  matter  what  sort 
.V  "mUt  I^tMM'  ^Vl«  might  be,  royalty  was  the  intimate  friend 

VW  k^)^ » tnwfa,  which,  at  other  times,  would  hare  appeared 
4  linM^^iMHU  were  precisely  a  subject  of  dread.  Who  were 
M  ih^  Wftd  ?  The  more  insolent  of  the  nobles,  those  who  the 
Id*&»  v>)M?«aled  their  hate.  They  used  to  excite,  to  bribe  when 
a^vdsarv  the  soldiers  against  the  people,  and  to  intoxicate 
ikiir  Qenuans  ;  they  seemed  to  be  preparing  an  attack. 

Man  was  obliged  to  rely  on  himself,  and  on  himself  alone. 
In  thai  complete  absence  of  authority  and  public  protection,  his 
duty  as  a  father  of  a  family  constituted  him  the  defender  of  his 
household.  He  became,  in  his  house,  the  magistrate,  the  king, 
the  law,  and  the  sword  to  execute  the  law,  agreeably  to  the  old 
proverb  :  •*  The  poor  man  in  his  home  is  king." 

The  hand  of  Justice,  the  sword  of  Justice:  that  king  has  his 
sojthe  in  default  of  gun,  his  mattock,  or  his  iron  fork.  Now  let 
those  brigands  come  !  But  he  does  not  wait  for  them.  Neigh- 
bours unite,  villagers  unite,  and  go  armed  into  the  country  to  see 
whether  those  villains  dare  come.  They  proceed  and  behold  a 
baud.  Do  not  fire  however.  Those  are  the  people  of  another 
village,  friends  and  relations,  who  are  also  hunting  about.* 

France  was  armed  in  a  week.  The  National  Assembly 
learn  every  moment  the  miraculous  progress  of  that  Revo- 
lution ;  they  find  themselves,  in  an  instant,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  numerous  army  ever  seen  since  the  crusades.  Every 
courier  that  arrived  astonished  and  almost  frightened  them. 
One  day,  somebody  came  and  said  :  "  You  have  two  hundred 
thousand  men."  The  next  day,  another  said:  "You  have 
five  hundred  thousand  men."  Othera  arrived  :  **  A  million  of 
men  have  armed  this  week, — ^two  millions,  three  millions." 

And  all  that  great  armed  multitude,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  furrow,  asked  the  Assembly  what  they  were  to  do. 

Where  then  is  the  old  army?     It  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared.    The  new  one,  being  so  numerous,  must  have  stifled 
it  without  fighting,  merely  by  crowding  together. 
f      People  have  said  France  is  a  soldier,  and  so  she  has  been 
[  from  that  day.     On  that  day  a  new  race  rose  from  the  earth, — 

*  Montlosier,  Mimoires,  i.,  p.  233.    Toulongeooi  i.,  p.  56,  &c.)  &c* 
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children  bom  with  teeth  to  tear  cartridges,  and  with  strong  \ 
indefatigable  limbs  to  march  from  Cairo  to  the  Kremlin,  and 
with  the  admirable  gift  of  being  able  to  march  and  fight  with- 
out eating,  of  having  only  "their  good  spirits  to  feed  and 
clothe  them." 

Relying  on  their  good  spirits,  joy  and  hope  !  Who  then  has 
a  right  to  hope,  if  it  be  not  he  who  bears  in  his  bosom  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  world  ? 

Did  France  exist  before  that  time  ?  It  might  be  denied.  I 
She  became  -at  once  a  sword  and  a  principle.  To  be  thus  | 
armed  is  to  be.  What  has  neither  idea  nor  strength,  exists/ 
but  on  sufferance. 

They  were  in  fact ;  and  they  wanted  to  be  by  right. 

The  barbarous  middle  ages  did  not  admit  their  existence, 
denying  them  as  men,  and  considering  them  only  as  things. 
That  period  taught,  in  its  singular  school-divinity,  that  souls 
redeemed  at  the  same  price  are  all  worth  the  blood  of  a  God  ; 
then  debased  those  souls,  thus  exalted,  to  brutes,  fastened 
them  to  the  earth,  adjudged  them  to  eternal  bondage^  and  an- 
nihilated liberty. 

This  lawless  right  they  called  conquest,  that  is  to  say,  an- 
cient injustice.  Conquest,  would  it  say,  made  the  nobles,  the 
lords.  **  If  that  be  all/*  said  Sieyes,  **  we  will  be  conquerors 
in  our  turn." 

Feudal  right  alleged,  moreover,  those  hypocritical  acts, 
wherein  it  was  supposed  that  man  stipulated  against  himself : 
wherein  the  weaker  party,  through  fear  or  force,  gave  himself 
up  without  reserving  anything,  gave  away  the  future,  the  pos- 
sible, his  children  unborn,  and  future  generations.  Those 
guilty  parchments,  a  disgrace  to  nature,  had  been  sleeping 
with  impunity  for  ages  in  the  archives  of  the  castles. 

Much  was  said  about  the  grand  example  given  by  Louis  XVI., 
who  had  enfranchised  the  last  serfs  of  his  domains.  An  im- 
perceptible sacrifice  that  cost  the  treasury  but  little,  and  which 
had  scarcely  any  imitator  in  France. 

What !  it  will  be  said,  were  the  seigneurs  in  '89  hard- 
hearted, merciless  men  ? 

By  no  means.  They  were  a  very  varied  class  of  men,  but 
generally  feeble  and  physically  decayed,  frivolous,  sensual,  and 
sensitive,  so  sensitive  that  they  could  not  look  closely  at  ^^ 
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unlortimato.*  Thej  mw  theoi  id  idyls,  qteras,  stories,  and 
romances,  nhkh  caused  them  to  shed  tears  of  compasaon ; 
thej  wept  with  Bemardin  Saint-Pierre,  with  Gretrj  and  Se- 
daine,  Berqnin  and  florian ;  thej  found  merit  in  their  tears, 
and  would  saj  to  themselres :  *'  I  hare  a  good  heart" 

Thus  weak-hearted,  easy,  open-handed,  and  incapahle  of 
withstanding  the  ten^>tation^  spending,  thej  reqiured  monej, 
much  money,  more  than  their  fathers.  Henoe  the  necessitj 
of  deriring  large  profits  finam  their  lands,  of  handing  the  pea- 
sant over  to  men  of  monej,  stewards,  and  agents.  The  more 
feeting  the  masters  possessed,  the  more  generous  and  philan- 
thropio  thej  were  at  Paris,  and  the  mwe  their  vassals  died  of 
hunger ;  toej  lived  less  at  thdr  castles,  in  order  not  to  see 
this  misery,  whnh  would  have  heen  too  punM  for  their 
sensihilitj. 

Such  was  in  general  that  feeble,  worn-out,  effeminate  sodety. 
It  willingly  spared  itself  the  sight  <^  oj^ression,  and  oppressed 
only  hy  proxy.  Howeyer,  there  were  not  wanting  provincial 
nobles,  who  prided  themselves  on  maintaining  in  their  castles 
the  rude  feudal  traditions,  and  governed  their  family  and 
their  vassab  harshly.  Let  us  merdy  mention  here  the  cele- 
brated Ami  des  hommes,  Mirabeau's  father,  the  enemy  of  his 
family,  who  would  lock  up  all  his  household,  wife,  sons,  and 
daughters,  people  the  state-prisons,  have  law-suits  with  his 
neighbours,  and  reduce  his  people  to  despair.  He  relates 
that,  on  giving  a  fSte,  he  was  himself  astonished  at  the 
moody,  savage  aspect  of  his  peasants.  I  -can  easily  believe 
it ;  those  poor  people  were  probably  afraid  lest  the  And  dee 
hommes  slrauld  take  them  for  his  ch^dren. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  peasant,  having  once  taken 
up  arms,  made  use  of  them,  and  had  his  revenge.  Several 
lords  had  cruelly  vexed  their  districts,  who  remembered  it 
when  the  time  had  come.  One  of  them  had  walled  up  the 
village  well,  and  monopolised  it  for  his  own  use.  Another 
had  seized  on  the  common  lands.  They  perished.  Severid 
other  murders  are  recorded,  which,  doubtless,  were  acts  of 
revenge. 

*  This  is  confessed  hj  M.  De  Msitre^  in  his  ConndiraHoM  9wr  la  Biwh 
hOum  (1796). 
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The  general  arming  of  the  towns  was  imitated  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille  encouraged  them  to 
attack  their  own  hastilles.  The  only  subject  of  astonishment, 
when  one  knows  what  they  underwent,  is,  that  they  began  so 
late.  Sufferings  and  promises  of  revenge  had  accumulated  hj 
delay,  and  been  stored  up  to  a  frightffll  height.  When  that 
monstrous  avalanche,  Icmg  pent  up  in  a  state  of  ice  and  snowv 
suddenly  thawed,  such  a  mass  gave  way,  that  everything  waa 
overwhelmed  in  its  fall. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  that  immense  scene 
of  confusion  what  appertains  to  the  wandering  bands  of  pil- 
lagers,— ^people  driven  about  by  famine,  from  what  the  domiciled 
peasants,  the  communes,  did  against  their  lord. 

The  evil  has  been  carefully  collected,  but  not  so  the  good. 
Several  lords  found  defenders  in  their  vassals :  for  instance, 
the  Marquis  de  Montfermeil,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
borrowed  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  order  to  relieve  them. 
Nay,  the  most  furious  sometimes  stopped  short  in  presence  of 
weak  adversaries.  In  Dauphine,  for  instance,  a  castle  was 
respected,  because  they  found  in  it  only  a  sick  lady,  in  bed, 
with  her  children  ;  they  merely  destroyed  the  feudal  archives. 

Generally,  the  peasant  marched  at  once  to  the  castle  to 
demand  arms  ;  then,  more  daring,  he  burned  the  acts  and 
titles.  The  greater  part  of  those  instruments  of  bondage,  those 
which  were  the  most  immediate  and  oppressive,  were  much 
oftener  in  the  register  oflSces,  with  the  attorneys  and  notaries. 
The  peasant  rarely  went  there.  He  preferred  attacking  the  anti- 
quities,— the  original  charters.  Those  primitive  titles,  on  fine 
parchments,  adorned  with  triumphant  seals,  remained  in  the 
treasury  of  the  castle  to  be  shown  on  grand  days.  They  were 
stored  away  in  sumptuous  cases,  in  v^vet  portfdios  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  oaken  ark, — the  glory  of  the  turret.  No  important 
feudal  manor  but  showed,  near  its  feudal  dove-cote,  ita  tower 
of  archives. 

Our  country  people  went  straight  to  the  tower.  There,  in 
their  estimation,  was  the  Bastille,  tyranny,  pride,  insolence, 
and  the  contempt  of  mankind  ;  for  many  centuries,  that  tower 
had  seemed  to  sneer  at  the  valley,  sterilizing,  blighting,  and 
oppressing  it  with  its  deadly  shadow.  A  guardian  of  the  coun- 
try in  barbarous  times,  standing  there  as  a  sentinel,  it  becan;© 
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kMr  M  ohjoct  of  horror.  In  '89,  what  was  it  but  the  o£oos 
<itm^»»  of  tHHitUfro,  a  perpetual  outrage,  to  repeat  ererj  aoni- 
«y  K«  th«  man  trudging  to  his  labour,  the  everlasting  homilift- 
toM  iiif  Ki»  nuH) !  **  Work,  work  on,  son  of  s^fs,  ean  for 
Mik«<Wr'»  pr\>tlt ;  wurk,  and  without  hope." 

K^^HTv  morning  and  every  evening,  for  a  thousand  years* 
|Krb«|Hi  mor\\  that  tower  had  been  cursed.     A  day  came  when 

V^  |ilv»i'u>UH  day.  Iiow  long  you  have  been  in  coming !  How 
Nm^  vmu'  tathcnt  oxpiH?tiHl  and  dreamed  of  you  in  vain !  The 
Ns»iK»  llmt  thvir  muu  would  at  length  behold  you,  was  alone 
aM\»  U»  «up|>ort  thorn  ;  otherwise,  they  would  no  longer  have 
\\m>«oiiUHl  U»  livo  :  they  would  have  died  in  their  agony.  And 
\i  \\M  \m\^  outtbUnl  nu\  their  i*ompanion  labouring  beside  them 
\\%  ihv'  l\)Hvw  v»f  hintorv.  and  drinking  their  bitter  cup,  to 
i^^\i>\*  <ho  Huirvrinji»  middlo  ago»»  and  yet  not  die  of  grief? 
\V»i«  w  ho(  \\»u.  V>  glorioui*  day,  tirst  day  of  liberty?  I  have 
■»^*si  \\\  vmUv^i  Vv»  ivUto  your  history  I 
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TUK  KUUITM  OK  MAN. 

^Vj  <•»»»»"'»»»  <'•  «'>\'  HiM^'*  v't  M»H  Miul  thi«  ("itirpn. — DiBturbanccs ;  tbe  Danger 
M  l».nu»v  |1n«  V4«««m)>t.v  eiimtm  th(t  Ooiimilttoe  of  Inquirj,  July  27th. 
Vdotitpu  \%\*i\W  l>v  \\w  (\Mirti  li  wmiti  to  prevent  the  Trial  of 
miiti\.it,  tK^  H««wlui  |*Hil^v  wUltM  to  make  a  Weapon  of  Public 
llfttiiv  \\\v  H<^\(tlmUtimi'y  l*Nri  uC  i\w  Nobility  oiFer  to  abandon  the 
l\\\iU\  M»iUh  A'»yA*  «/■  Ikp  ith  i\f  Auf/uU;  Claw  Privileges  aban- 
ilixnil )  lh^«UUH«<t*  (tf  (III*  vWv^^t  I  rrtvll(iK(iii  of  Provinces  abandoned. 

\Mn\i.i  nil  ^U^k  uHm(  mtniinotion,  In  a  region  more  serene,  the 
NMiiinuil  V^iimhIuv,  wUhuul:  ttllowing  itself  to  be  molested  by 
iii«iip  iitiil  itiiiMiMii'.  WMH  liuritMl  in  ilunight  and  meditation. 

Tim  \ li«liM»»p  wt  imi'f^y  i»|ilrU  wliioh  had  divided  it,  seemed 
.n\iMl  Miul  M'^hHiiuMl  \\y  flio  ^riuid  discnsHion  with  which  its 
Ultmuft  U\%i\\\  Tluiii  |ipti|il0  plttinly  saw  how  profoundly  that 
rt»Uliii'i»u»v,  IIm*  imiui'ttl  ttdvnrnary  of  the  interests  of  the 
ft«4UtlullMU(  hful  hppii  wtmndtul  in  its  ideas.  They  were  all 
*^UMtMMim,  HhMl-  nil,  i^ll  siitiM  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
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Either  side  of  the  Assemhly,  preserving  its  opposition, 
nevertheless  entered  upon  the  solemn  examination  of  the  declor' 
ration  of  rights  with  due  solemnity. 

The  question  was  not  a  petition  of  rights,  as  in  England,  an 
appeal  to  the  Tnitten  law,  to  contested  charters,  or  to  the  true 
or  false  liberties  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  question  was  not,  as  in  America,  to  go  seeking  from 
state  to  state  the  principles  which  each  of  them  acknowledged, 
to  sum  up  and  generalize  them,  and  construct  with  them  (a 
posteriori)  the  total  formula  which  the  confederation  would 
accept. 

The  question  was  to  give  from  above,  by  virtue  of  a  sovereign, 
imperial,  pontifical  authority,  the  ci'edo  of  the  new  age.  What 
authority  ?  Reason,  discussed  by  a  whole  century  of  philoso- 
phers, profound  thinkers,  accepted  by  every  mind  and  pene- 
trating social  order,  and  lastly,  fixed  and  reduced  to  a  formula 
by  the  logicians  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  question 
was  to  impose  as  authority  on  reason  what  reason  had  found 
at  the  bottom  of  free  inquiry. 

It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  its  legislator,  its  Moses, 
descending  from  the  mount,  with  the  rays  of  glory  on  its  brow, 
and  bearing  the  tables  of  the  law  in  its  hands. 

There  have  been  many  disputations  for  and  against  the 
declaration  of  rights,  but  nothing  to  the  point. 

First  of  all,  we. have  nothing  to  say  to  such  as  Bentham 
and  Dumont,  to  utilitarians  and  quacks,  who  acknowledge  no 
law  but  the  written  law,  who  know  not  that  right  is  right  only 
80  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  right,  to  absolute  reason.  Mere 
attorneys,  nothing  more,  in  the  garb  of  philosophers  ;  what 
right  have  they  to  despise  practical  men  ?  Like  them,  who 
write  the  law  upon  paper  and  parchment,  we  would  engrave 
ours  on  tables  of  eternal  right,  on  the  rock  that  bears  the 
world  :  invariable  justice  and  indestructible  equity. 

To  answer  our  enemies,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  them 
and  their  contradictions.  They  sneer  at  the  Declaration, 
and  submit  to  it ;  they  wage  war  against  it  for  thirty  years, 
promising  their  people  the  liberties  which  it  consecrates. 
When  conquerors  in  1814,  the  first  word  they  address  to 
France  they  borrow  from  the  grand  formula  which  she  laid 
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down.*  Ctmqneron  did  I  say  ?  No,  conquered  rather,  and 
conquered  in  their  own  hearts  ;  ance  their  most  personal  act, 
the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  reproduces  the  right  that 
they  hare  trampled  on. 

The  Deckration  of  Bights  attests  the  Snpr^ne  Bdng,  the 
guarantee  of  human  morality.  It  hreathes  the  sentiment  of 
duty.  I^ty,  though  not  expressed,  is  no  less  CTerywhere 
present ;  everywhere  you  perceiye  its  aust»e  granty.  A  few 
words  borrowed  frran  the  language  <^  CondiDac,  do  not  prerent 
us  firom  recognising  in  the  tnaembU  the  true  genius  of  the 
Revolution, — a  Roman  gravity  and  a  stoic  s^rit. 

Bight  was  the  first  thing  to  be  spoken  of  at  sii^  a  ]Boment,t 
it  was  rights  that  it  was  necessary  to  attest  and  datm  for  the 
people.  People  had  believed  till  thai  that  they  had  only 
duties. 

However  high  and  general  such  an  act  may  be,  and  made  to 
last  for  ever,  can  one  reasonably  expect  it  to  bear  no  marks  of 
the  troublous  period  of  its  birth,  no  sign  of  the  storm  ? 

The  first  word  was  uttered  three  days  before  the  14th  of 
July  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  the  last,  a  few  dap  before 
the  people  brought  the  king  to  Paris  (the  6th  of  October).  A 
sublime  apparition  of  right  between  two  storms. 

No  circumstances  were  ever  more  terrible,  nor  any  discussion 
more  majestic  or  more  serious,  even  in  the  midst  of  emotion. 
The  crisis  afforded  specious  arguments  to  both  parties. 

Take  care,  said  one,  you  are  teaching  man  lus  rights,  when 
he  perceives  them  but  too  plainly  himself;  you  are  transporting 
him  to  a  high  mountain,  and  showing  him  lus  boundless  empire. 
What  will  happen,  when,  on  descending,  he  will  find  himself 
stopped  by  the  special  laws  that  you  are  going  to  make,  when 
he  will  meet  with  boundaries  at  every  step  ?  J 

There  was  more  than  one  answer,  but  certainly  the  strongest 

•  And  very  voluntarily  borrowed ;  since  it  was  done  by  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  They  acknowledge 
that  every  people  has  the  right  of  choosing  its  government.  See  Alexandre 
de  Lameth,  p.  121. 

•j*  Of  right  and  liberty  alone  :  nothing  more  at  first  in  that  charter  of  en- 
franchisement. I  explain  myself  more  fully  in  the  Introduction,  and  in  the 
other  volumes. 

X  Discov/rs  de  Mal<met, 
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was  the  state  of  afPairs.  The  erisi&  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  the  combat  still  doubtful.  It  was  impossible  to  find  tuO'' 
high  a  mountain  whereon  to  fix  the  standard.  It  was  necessarj\ 
to  place  that  flag,  if  possible,  so  high  that  the  whole  world  ; 
might  b^old  it,  and  that  its  tricolor  streamer  might  rally  the  ) 
nations.  Recognised  as  the  conmion  standard  of  humanity,  it/ 
became  invincible. 

There  are  still  people  who  think  that  grand  discussion  ex- 
cited and  armed  the  people,  that  it  put  the  torch  in  their  hand, 
and  promoted  warfare  and  conflagration.  The  first  stumbling- 
block  to  that  argument  is,  that  the  acts  of  violence  began 
previous  to  the  discussion.  The  peasants  did  not  need  meta- 
physical formula  in  order  to  rise  in  arms.  Even  afterwards  it 
had  but  little  influence.  What  armed  the  rural  districts  was, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  necessity  of  putting  down  pillage ; 
it  was  the  contagion  of  the  cities  taking  up  arms  ;  and,  above 
all,  it  was  the  frenzy  and  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille. 

The  grandeur  of  that  spectacle  and  the  variety  of  its  terrible 
incidents  troubled  the  vision  of  history.  It  has  mixed  together 
and  Confounded  three  distinct  and  even  opposite  facts  which 
were  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

1st.  The  excursions  of  the  famished  vagrants,  who  cut  down  the 
com  at  night,  and  cleared  the  earth  like  locusts.  Those  bands, 
when  strong,  would  break  open  lone  houses,  farms,  and  even  castles. 

2ndly.  The  peasant,  in  order  to  repel  those  bands,  was  in 
need  of  arms,  and  demanded  and  exacted  them  from  the  castles. 
Once  armed  and  master,  he  destroyed  the  charters,  in  which  he 
beheld  an  instrument  of  oppression.  Woe  to  detested  nobles  ! 
Then  they  did  not  attack  his  parchments  alone,  but  bis  person  also. 

3rdly.  The  cities,  the  arming  of  which  had  brought  about 
that  of  the  rural  districts,  were  obliged  to  repress  them.  The 
National  Guards,  who  then  had  nothing  aristocratical  about 
them,  since  they  comprehended  everybody,  marched  forth  to 
restore  order  ;  they  went  to  the  succour  of  those  castles  which 
they  detested.  They  often  brought  the  peasants  back  to  town 
as  prisoners,  but  soon  released  them.* 

*  All  this  is  very  much  embroiled  by  historians,  according  to  their  passions. 
I  have  consulted  old  men,  especially  my  illustrious  and  venerable  frieud^ 
MM.  Berangcr  and  de  Lamennais. 
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Ljeurgus,  or  Moses,  debased  to  the  miserable  cares  of  public 
surveillance,  forced  to  watch  over  spies,  and  become  an  in< 
specter  of  police ! 

The  first  hint  was  given  by  Dorset's  letters  to  Comit  d*Artois, 
hj  his  still  more  alarming  explanations,  and  the  notice  of  the 
eonspiracj  of  Brest,  so  long  concealed  bj  the  court.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  Duport  proposed  to  create  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
eomposed  of  four  persons.  He  uttered  these  ominous  words : 
**  AUow  me  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  discussion.  Plots 
are  fcHming.  There  must  not  be  any  question  of  sending 
before  the  tribunals.  We  must  acquire  horrible  and  indispen* 
sable  information." 

The  number  four  reminded  them  too  much  of  the  three 
inqnicntors  of  State.     It  was  therefore  raised  to  twelve. 

The  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  in  spite  of  its  necessities,  was 
by  no  means  one  of  police  and  inquisition.  A  very  serious  dis- 
eussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the  secrecy  of  letters  was  to  be 
violated,  whether  they  ought  to  open  that  suspected  corre- 
spondence, addressed  to  a  prince  who,  by  his  precipitate  flight, 
declared  himself  an  enemy.  Gouy  d'Arcy  and  Robespierre 
wished  them  to  be  opened.  But  the  Assembly,  on  the  opinion 
of  Chapelier,  Mirabeau,  and  even  of  Duport,  who  had  just  de* 
manded  a  sort  of  State  inquisition,  magnanimously  declared 
the  secrecy  of  letters  inviolable,  refused  to  open  them,  and 
caused  them  to  be  restored. 

This  decision  restored  courage  to  the  partisans  of  the  court. 
They  made  three  bold  attempts.  On  Sieyes  being  proposed  for 
president,  they  opposed  to  him  the  eminent  legist  of  Rouen, 
Thouret,  a  man  much  esteemed,  and  very  agreeable  to  the 
Assembly.  His  merit  in  their  estimation  was  his  having 
voted,  on  the  17th  of  June,  against  the  title  of  National 
Assembli/,  that  simple  formula  of  Sieyes  which  contained  the 
Revolution.  To  bring  into  opposition  those  two  men,  or 
rather  those  two  systems,  in  the  question  of  the  presidency, 
was  putting  the  Revolution  on  its  trial,  and  attempting  to 
see  whether  it  could  not  be  made  to  retrograde  to  the  16th 
of  June. 

The  second  attempt  was  to  prevent  the  trial  of  Besenval. 
That  general  of  the  queen  againet  Paris  had  been  arrested 
in  his  flight.     To  judge  and  condemn  him  was  to  <^o\A^\fisv 
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^itincu,  suDple  ckiieet,  a  mixed,  aoBfieed  mabitede,  widioot 

AOT  legal  eharacter.  Tke  jof  <^  tbe  people  vas  eiiiiiiM,  iock 
Ui  ^  ktil  aikd  in  the  p«Uie  upme.  He  dioved  hmiself  &t 
dbe  viadov,  vidi  liis  wife  <n  kis  ri^^  and  his  dMMi^baur  on 
htft  Left,  both  weeping  and  luaeiag  kk  bands.  Hk  daughter, 
Madame  de  i^Uii^  hmUsd  with  di^ii^t 

That  done,  tujdnng  was  done*  The  distncts  cf  Paiis  jnsdj 
protected ;  tkic  elemenej  fil^ied  from  an  AasemU j  lost  in 
eraoCkm,  granted  in  tlie  name  of  Paria  bj  a  erowd  witboot 
antbority,  a  national  qoestfton,  aettled  at  onee  bj  a  single  town, 
«— bj  a  Uiw  iA  its  inbabitants, — and  tbat  at  the  moment  the 
Natianal  AiMemblj  waa  creating  a  committee  of  inquiry  and 
preparing  a  tribunal, — this  waa  unprecedented  and  audacious. 
In  fipite  of  Laity  and  Mounier,  wbo  defended  the  amnesty, 
Kirabeati,  Damave,  and  Robespierre  obtained  a  decision  for  a 
triaL  The  court  were  again  defeated ;  howerer,  th^  had  one 
great  consobttion,  worthy  of  their  usual  wisdom :  they  had 
compromised  Necker,  and  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  only 
man  who  had  any  chance  of  saving  them* 

The  court  failed  in  the  same  way  in  the  affiEur  of  the  Pre- 
sidency. Thouret,  alarmed  at  the  exasperation  of  the  people, 
and  the  menaces  of  Paris,  retired. 

A  third  and  far  more  serious  attempt  of  the  royalist  party 
was  mode  by  Malouet ;  this  was  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
dangerous  trials  that  the  Revolution  hod  met  with  in  her 
perillous  route,  where  her  enemies  were. every  day  laying 
•tumbling-blocks,  and  digging  pits  at  every  step. 

*  He  lays  expresfily  that  he  wai  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  king.     See  hit 
•peech,  HUt  de  la  Involution,  par  deux  amis  de  la  liberti,  n.,  p.  235. 
f  StaW,  OdmidhatiorUf  l«t  part,  ch.  xxiii.    See  also  Necker,  t.  vi.,  ix. 
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Tbe  reader  may  remember  the  daj^  when,  before  the  Orders 
had  yet  united,  the  clergy  had  gone  hypocritically  to  show  the 
3!hird  Estate  the  black  bread  which  the  people  had  to  eat,  and 
to  engage  them,  in  the  name  of  charity,  to  lay  aside  useless 
disputes,  in  order  to  undertake  with  them  the  wel£Bkre  of  the 
poor.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  Malouet,  in  other 
respects  an  honourable  man,  but  a  blind  partisan  of  a  royalty 
then  all  but  destroyed. 

He  proposed  to  organise  a  vast/wor-rofe,  bureaus  for  relief  and 
work,  the  £rst  funds  of  which  should  be  furnished  by  the  esta- 
blishments of  charity,  the  rest  by  a  general  tax  on  all,  and  by  a 
loan— a  noble  and  honourable  proposal,  countenanced  at  such 
a  moment  by  pressing  necessity,  but  giving  the  royalist  party 
a  formidable  political  initiative.  It  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  a  three-fold  fund,  the  last  portion  of  which,  the  loan,  was 
unlimited ;  it  made  him  the  leader  of  the  poor,  perhaps  the 
general  of  the  beggars  against  the  Assembly.  It  found  him 
dethroned,  and  placed  him  upon  a  throne,  far  more  absolute, 
more  solid,  by  making  him  king  of  feunine,  reigning  by  what 
is  most  imperious,  food  and  bread. 

What  became  of  liberty  ? 

For  the  thing  to  create  less  alarm,  and  appear  a  mere  trifle, 
Malouet  lowered  the  number  of  the  poor  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand,— an  amount  evidently  false. 

If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  nevertheless  derived  a  great  advan- 
tage, that  of  giving  his  party,  the  king's,  a  fine  colouring  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people, — the  glory  of  charity.  The  majority, 
which  would  be  too  much  compromised  by  refusing,  was  about 
compulsorily  to  follow  and  obey,  and  to  place  that  grand  popular 
machine  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Malouet  proposed,  lastly,  to  consult  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  tiie  manufacturing  towns,  in  order  to  aid  the  work- 
men, **  to  augment  work  and  wages." 

A  sort  of  opposition  bidding  was  about  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  question  was  to  obtain  or  to  bring 
back  the  people.  The  proposal  oi  giving  to  the  indigent  could 
only  be  met  by  one  to  authorise  workmen  to  pay  Uixea  no 
longer,— one,  at  least,  to  authorise  country  labourers  no  longer 
to  pay  the  most  odious  of  taxes,  the  feudal  tributes. 

Those  rights  were  in  great  jeopardy.  In  ordex  \ft  ^esXxo^ 
p2 
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iStMBi  the  more  effectuallj  and  annihilate  the  acts  hj  which 
ihej  were  consecrated,  thej  humed  even  the  castles.  The 
large  proprietors,  who  were  sitting  in  the  Assembly,  were  full 
of  uneasiness.  A  property  so  detested  and  so  dangerous, 
which  compromised  all  the  rest  of  iheir  fortmie,  began  to  appear 
to  ihem.  a  burden.  To  save  those  rights,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  sacrifice  a  part,  or  to  defend  them  by  force  of  arms, 
rally  all  the  friends,  clients,  and  domestics  they  might  possess, 
and  begin  a  terrible  war  against  the  whole  people. 

Except  an  inconsiderable  number  of  old  men  who  had  served 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  young  men  who  bad  taken  a 
part  in  that  of  America,  our  nobles  had  made  no  other  cam- 
paigns than  garrison  evolutbns.  They  were,  however,  indi- 
vidually brave  in  private  quarrels.  The  petty  nobles  of  Yen- 
d^  and  Brittany,  till  then  so  tmknown,  suddenly  stood  forth 
and  showed  themselves  heroic.  Many  nobles  and  emigrants 
distinguished  themselves  also  in  the  great  wars  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps,  if  they  had  acted  in  concert  and  rallied  together, 
they  might  for  some  time  have  arrested  the  Revolution.  It 
found  them  dispersed,  isolated,  and  weak  in  their  loneliness. 
Another  cause  of  their  weakness,  very  honourable  for  them, 
was,  that  many  of  them  were  in  heart  against  themselves, — 
against  the  old  feudal  tyranny,  and  that  they  were  at  the  same 
time  its  heirs  and  its  enemies  ;  educated  in  the  generous  ideas 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  they  applauded  that  marvellous 
resuscitation  of  mankind,  and  offered  up  prayers  for  it,  even 
though  it  cost  their  own  ruin. 

The  richest  seigneur  in  feudal  properties,  after  the  king,  was 
the  Duke  d'Aiguillon.*  He  possessed  royal  prerogatives  in 
two  provinces  of  the  South :  all  of  odious  origin,  and  which 
his  grand-uncle  Richelieu  had  conferred  upon  himself.  His 
father,  the  colleague  of  Terray,  minister  of  bankruptcy,  had 
been  despised  even  more  than  he  was  detested.  The  young 
Duke  d'Aiguillon  felt  the  more  keenly  the  necessity  of  making 
himself  popular  ;  he  was,  with  Duport  and  Chapelier,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Breton  Club.  There  he  made  the  generous  and 
political  proposition  of  giving  a  portion  to  the  fire  in  that  great 
conflagration,  to  throw  down  a  part  of  *the  building  in  order  to 

•  Alex*de  Lometh^  ffistaire  de  VAnmblk  ContHtuaTite,  i.,  p.  96. 
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WfB  ike  rest ;  he  wisHed,  not  to  sacrifice  the  feudfil  rights 
(loanj  noUes  had  no  other  fortune),  hut  to  oSer  to  the  peasant 
iajpwtka$e  his  exempUon  iai  a  moderate  price. 

Viseoant  de  Noailies  was  not  at  the  club,  hut  he  got  scent 
of  tibe  proposal^  and  fikhed  away  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  proposer.  A  younger  son,  and  possessing  no  feudal  rights, 
he  was  still  more  generous  than  the  Duke  d*Aiguillon.  He 
proposed  not  only  to  permit  a  redemption  from  rights,  but  to 
aioiish  without  redemption  seigneurial  statute-labour  (corviee) 
and  other  personal  bondage. 

*  This  was  considered  as  an  attack,  a  threat, — ^nothing  more^ 
About  two  hundred  deputies  applauded  the  proposition.  They 
had  just  read  a  projected  decree  in  which  the  Assembly 
xeminded  people  of  the  duty  of  respecting  properties,  of  pay- 
ing rent,  &o.. 

The  Duke  d'Aiguillon  produced  a  yeiy  difierent  effect.  He 
aaid  that  in  roting,  on  the  preceding  evening,  rigorous  mea- 
sures against  those  who  attacked  the  castles,  a  scruple  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  asked  himself  whether  those 
men  were  really  guilty.  And  he  continued  to  declaim  warmly, 
violently,  against  feudal  tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  against 
himself.  . 

That  4th  of  August,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  was  a  solemn  \ 
hour  in  which  feudality,  after  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  J 
abdicates,  abjures,  and  condemns  itself. 

Feudality  has  spoken.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  people. 
VL,  Le  Guen  de  Kerengal,  a  Bas>Breton,  in  the  costume  of  his 
country,  an  unknown  deputy,  who  never  spoke  either  before  or 
after,  ascends  the  tribune,  and  reads  some  twenty  lines  of  an 
accusing,  menacing  character.  He  reproached  the  Assembly 
with  singular  energy  and  authority  for  not  having  prevented 
the  burning, of  the  castles,  by  breaking,  said  he,  the  cruel 
arms  they  contain, — those  iniquitous  acts  which  debase  man 
to  the  brute,  which  yoke  man  and  beast  to  the  plough,  which 
outrage  decency.  '*  Let  us  be  just ;  let  them  bring  to  us  those 
titles,  monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  our  fathers.  Who  among 
us  would  not  make  aa  expiatory  pile  to  bum  those  infamous 
parchments  ?  Tou  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  a  delay  of  one 
day  occasions  new  conflagrations  ;  the  downfall  of  empires  is 
announced  with  far  less  uproar.     Would  you  ^n^  Vdi^^  qt^^  \^ 
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>S^%au«4«M»jtt  .fdiitt^  ;;;:nMitia%     M»  tig  tomhariMg  pnrami 
s^  >tHM»i»s  citta  ^mt^wiwott  '^ML  31  ;t3^    Oiur  a&ikaii  air 

M.  a«>  v^w4Ui!^  ^ittkl  nJbttK  ^  iT^Mfciwiniw  «f  ntii>iinrtii»  pro- 
v&[ik'iutivi»  ^m^(  t^  b«»  Ef9BBti«ii»  mi  sateoor  piBted  to  the 

t»  «W  ^MmMK  race.  dpnttiwM  aammd&KatiaBfor  negro  darerr. 
^#v«r  did  tibe  FreBck  dusacter  shine  fivth  more  eharming^ 
itt  its  brnK^olenee,  -mmatj,  mod  geaawiB  endmsaan.  These 
KMtt  who  hud  required  80.iiiiicfa  time  and  study  to  diseoss  ^le 
Bedantioa  of  Bights,  eoimtiiig  and  weighing  eyerj  syllable, 
^Ting  now  an  appeal  made  to  their  disinterestedness,  replied 
mihesitatingiy ;  they  trod  money  mider  foot,  and  those  rights  of 
nobflity  whieh  they  loved  more  than  money.  A  grand  ex- 
ample which  the  expiring  nobility  bequeathed  to  our  citizen 
amtoeracy! 

Amid  the  general  endinsiasm  and  emotion,  there  was  also  a 
Mid  oarelessness,  the  yivacity  of  a  noble  gamester  who  takes 
Ught  in  flinging  down  his  gold.    All  those  sacrifices  were 
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made  by  rich  and  poor,  with  equal  good  humour,  sometimes 
with  archness  (like  Foucault's  motion),  and  lively  sallies. 

"  And  what  have  I  to  offer  ?  "  said  Count  de  Virieu.  "  At 
least  the  sparrow  of  Catullus."  He  proposed  the  destruction 
of  the  destroying  pigeons,  of  the  feudal  dove-cot. 

The  young  Montmorency  demanded  that  all  those  prayers 
should  he  immediately  converted  into  laws.  Lepelletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau  desired  that  the  people  should  immediately 
enjoy  those  benefits*  Himself  immensely  rich,  he  wished  that 
the  rich,  the  nobles,  the  exempt  from  taxes,  should  assess 
themselves  for  this  purpose. 

Chapelier,  the  president,  on  being  pressed  to  put  the  question 
to  the  vote,  archly  observed  that  none  of  Messieurs  the  clergy 
having  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  should  have  to 
reproach  himself  with  having  shut  them  out  from  the  tribune.* 

The  Bishop  of  Nancy  then  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lords,  a  wish  that  the  price  of  redemption  &om 
feudal  rights  should  not  accrue  to  the  present  possessor,  but  be 
invested  as  f^ds  useful  to  the  benefice  itself.t 

This  was  economy  and  husbandry  rather  than  generosity. 
The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  a  sensible  man,  who  spoke  next, 
found  a  way  of  being  generous  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility. 
He  sacrificed  the  game  rights  (droits  de  chasse),  very  important 
for  the  nobles,  but  of  little  value  for  the  clergy. 

The  nobles  did  not  shrink  ;  they  demanded  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  renunciation.  Several  were  reluctant.  The  Duke  du 
Chatelet  said,  smiling  at  his  neighbours  :  **  The  bishop  deprives 
us  of  hunting  ;  I  will  take  away  his  tithes."  And  he  pro- 
posed that  tithes  in  kind  should  be  converted  into  pecuniary 
dues  redeemable  at  pleasure. 

The  clergy  allowed  those  dangerous  words  to  fall  without 
observation,  and  followed  their  usual  tactics  of  putting  forward 
the  nobility ;    the  archbishop  of  Aix  spoke  forcibly  against 

*  Omitted  in  the  Moniteur  and  the  ffistoii'e  Parlementaire.  See  the 
Uistoire  des  deux  Amis  de  la  Liberie,  ii.,p.  321. 

+  Arranged  and  disfigured  in  the  Moniteur  and  the  historians  who  wish  to 
conceal  the  egotism  of  the  clergy.  The  Proces-verhal  sars  only  :  He  adhered, 
in  his  ovm  mtme  and  in  tJie  name  of  several  members  of  the  clergy,  to  this 
system  of  redeeming  the  feudal  rights,  by  submitting  (by  the  incumbents)  to 
the  lodging  and  use  of  the  fiinds  arising  from  them. — Archives  du  JRoyamoA^ 
Proces-^erhauxdeVAssembUe  Nationals  4  Aont,  '^9,  "B.*l. 
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iha  ancient  treaties  of  their  province  with  France,  neverUieleBa 
manifested  the  desire  of  uniting.  Provence  said  the  same, 
next  Burgundy  and  Bresse,  Normandy,  Poitou,  Auvergne,  and 
Artois.  Lorraine,  in  affecting  language,  said  that  it  would 
not  regret  the  domination  of  its  adored  sovereigns  who  wwe 
thefaSiers  of  the  people,  if  it  had  the  happiness  of  uniting 
with  its  hrethren,  and  of  entering  with  them  all  together  into  the 
maternal  mansion  of  France, — ^into  that  vast  and  glorious  family. 
'  Next  came  the  turn  of  the  cities.  Their  deputies  came  in 
erowds  to  lay  their  privileges  upon  the  altar  of  their  native  land* 

The  officers  of  justice  were  unable  to  pierce  the  crowd  sur« 
founding  the  tribune,  to  bring  their  tribute.  A  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  imitated  their  example,  renouncing  the 
hereditary  succession  of  offices, — ^transmissible  nobility. 

The  arehbishop  of  Paris  demanded  that  they  should  re- 
member God  on  tliat  great  day,  and  sing  a  Te  Deum. 

**  But  the  king,  gentlemen,**  said  Lally,  ''  the  king  who  has 
convoked  us  after  t£e  long  lapse  of  two  centuries,  shall  he  not 
have  his  reward  ?  Let  us  proclaim  him  the  restorer  of  French 
liberty!" 

The  ni^t  was  far  advanced :  it  was  two  o'clock.  That  night 
dispelled  ^r  ever  the  long  and  painful  dream  of  the  thousand  years 
oiihe  middle  ages.  The  approaching  dawn  was  that  of  liberty ! 

Since  that  marvellous  night,  no  more  classes,  but  French- 
men ;  no  more  provinces,  but  one  France ! 

God  save  France ! 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Prophetic  Speeches  of  Fauchet — Powerless  Efforts  for  Recondliation^ — ^hnmi. 
nent  Ruin  of  the  Ancient  Church. — The  Church  had  abandoned  th& 
People. — Buzot  claims  the  Estates  of  the  Clergy  for  the  Nation^ 
August  6th. — Suppression  of  Tithes,  August  11th, — Religious  Liberty- 
acknowledged. — League  of  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Court. — 
Paris  abandoned  to  itself. — No  Public  Authority,  few  Acts  of  Violence. — 
Patriotic  Donations. — Devotion  and  Sacrifice. — (August,  1789.) 

The   resurrection  of  the  people    who  at  length  burst  their 
sepulchre,  feudality  itself  rolUng  away  the  stoii!&  \)^  ^\A$dBL  \\ 
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luidEkspttiieiniimmiirdd,  the  wofk  of  ftgvs  iii'Ofcs  nigli^  radip 
w«a  the  first  miraele^-rtlie  divine  and  aathentio  mmele— «f 
tiiis  new  Qoi^ !. 

How  applieaUe  here  are  those  words  pronomwedbj Fanehei 
over  tfao'  skeletons  found  in  the  BastiUe !  **  Tjrannj  had' 
sealed  them  within  the*  walls  of  those  dungeons  whiish'  ehe 
helieited  to>he  eternally  impenetnihle  to-  tiie  light.  The  day 
of  revelatum  t»  cornel  The* bones  have  arisen  at  the  voice 
o£  French  libertj  ;  ^ej  depose  against  omitories  of  oppression 
and  death,  prophesying  the  regeneration  of  human,  nature^  and 
the  life  of  nations  !.'** 

Noble  language  of  a  true  prophets  Let  na  cheririi  it  in  our 
hearts,  as  the  treasure  of  hope.  Yes,  they  will'  rise  again  ! 
The  resmrectbn.  b^gun  on  l^e  ruins^  of  the  Bastille,  continued 
through  the  night  of  the  4di  of  August^  will  display  in  the 
light  of  social  life  those  crowds  still  languiidung  in  ^e  shadows 
of  death.  Day  dawned  in  '89 ;  next,  tibe  mom  arose  shrouded 
in  stonms  ;:  then,  a  dark,  total  eclipse.  The  sun  will  yet  shine 
out.     *'  Solem  quis  dicere  falsum  andeat  ?  ** 

It  was  two  hours  after  midnight  when  the  Assembly  con- 
cluded ita  important  work,  and  separated^  In  the  morning 
(August  5th),  Fauchet  was  making,  at  Paris,  his  fhneral  oration 
over  the  oitisens  killed  before  the  Bastille.  Those  martyrs  of 
liberty  had  just  gained,,  that)  very  night,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  great  feudal  Bastille,  their  palm,  and  the  price  of  their 
blood. 

Fauchet  there  found  once  more  words  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance  :  **  How  those  false  interpreters  of  divine  oracles 
have  injured  the  world  !  They  have  consecrated  despotism, 
and  made  God  the  accomplice  of  tyrants.  What  says  the 
Gospel  ?  *  You  will  have  to  appear  before  kings  ;  they  will 
order  you  to  act  unrighteously,  and  you  shall  resist  them  till 
death  J  False  doctors-  triumph,  because  it  is  written :  Grwe 
tmtoGoBsar  thet  things  that  are  Ccssar^s,  But  must  they  also 
give  imto  Csesar  what  is  not  Caesar's  ?  Now  liberty  is  not 
Caesar's  ;  it  belongs  to  human  nature.!* 

*  Printed  at  the  end  of  Dnssanlx's  (Ewfore  d^  Sept  lows.  Ho  says  ad- 
mirably on  another  occasion  :  "  We  have  reached  the  middle  of  time.  Tyrants 
are  ripe.'"  See  his  three  speeches  on  liberty,  spoken  at  Saint-Jacques,  Sainte- 
H^argnerite,  and  Notre-Dame. 
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Those  eloquent  words  were  still  more  so  in  the  mondi  of'him 
who.  on  the  14th  of  July,  had  shown  himself  donblT  Lerair  tn- 
courage  and  hmnanitr.  Twice  had  he  attexupieid.  at  xitt-  -pen. 
of  his  life,  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  and  stop  the  efinsian  o: 
hlood.  A  tme  Christian  and  true  citizen,  he  had  wiaied  u 
save  all,  hoth  men  and  doctrines.  Ills  blind  chaxirr  ddeudeL  k 
the  same  time  ideas  hostile  to  one  another,  and  eaniradinorr 
dogmas.  He  united  the  two  Gospels  in  one  bond  of  love, 
out  any  attention  to  the  difference  of  their  principles,  ar-sji 
opposite  characters.  Spumed  and  excluded  by  -die  pziesES.^ 
looked  upon  what  had  caused  his  persecution  as  BamBthiosr.  ir 
that  very  reason,  that  he  ought  to  respect  and  chendL 
lias  not  fidlen  into  the  ycty  same  error  (  VTho  has  not  eke 
the  hope  of  saving  the  past  by  hastening  the  fiiairp  t 
would  not  have  wished  to  quicken  the  spirit  widunn  i 
'  j^fDiTD  ? — to  rekindie  the  flame  without  me 
Vain  entJeavour !  In  vain  would  we 
It  expands  In  the  air,  and  flies  to  the  in 

hat  ?    FandotiKs 

JendeaTomd  v  i 
;  theywaniln 
intheGtt^  IG^Mmnt 
words  lflipiiidt>K  A« 

•  meiamik  &^« 

tfiKJriJnkKktuUio 

irikfint  ill'  tlio 

■iNmdoil.  Ik-  uV^o 

/fbrifioil  Vv  tlu^ 

tlh*  new  v.: :>.^  ••  ^" 

llccmsr  the  v"'=^'-  . .'  ■ 

■id  two  o:'i  '■^,'', 

dfflue   .■..«--", 
»v  --     ■■-' 


VDHSKST  sum  ov  ihb  avoibnt  chubgr, 

on  ihe  ground  ;  nothmg  can  withstand  that  storm.  Let  what 
is  doomed  perudi! 

No  regret,  no  ui^less  tears !  Gracious  God !  how  long  had  Ihat 
which  imagines  it  is  now  djmg,  been  sterile,  dead  and  useless ! 

What  bears  an  oyerwhelming  testimony  against  the  Church 
in  '89,  is  the  state  of  utter  neglect  in  which  she  had  left  the 
people.  For  two  thousand  years  she  alone  had  the  duty  of 
mstructing  them  ;  and  how  had  she  performed  it  ?  What  was 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  pious  foundations  in  the  middle  ages  ? 
What  duties  did  they  impose  on  the  clergy  ?  The  salvation  of 
souls,  their  religious  improyement,  the  softening  of  manners,  the 
humanising  of  the  people.  They  were  your  disciples,  and 
given  to  you  alone.     Masters,  what  have  you  taught  diem  ? 

Ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  you  have  continued  to  speak 
to  them  a  language  no  longer  theirs,  and  the  form  of  worship 
has  ceased  to  be  a  mode  of  instructing  them.  The  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  preaching  ;  but  gradually  it  became  silent,  or 
spoke  for  the  rich  alone.  You  hav«  neglected  the  poor,  dis- 
dained the  coarse  mob.  Coarse  ?  Yes,  through  you.  Through 
you,  two  people  exist  :  the  upper,  civilised  and  refined  to 
excess  ;  the  lower,  rude  and  savage,  much  further  removed  from 
the  other  than  in  the  beginning.  It  was  yoiir  duty  to  fill  up 
the  interval,  to  be  ever  raising  the  lowly,  and  of  the  two  to  make 
one  people.  Now  the  crisis  has  come  ;  and  I  see  no  cultivation 
acquired,  no  softening  of  manners  among  the  classes  of  which 
you  made  yourselves  the  masters  ;  what  they  possess,  they  have 
naturally,  from  the  instinct  of  Nature,  from  the  sap  that  she 
implants  within  us.  The  good  is  innate  ;  and  to  whom  must  I 
attribute  the  evil,  the  anarchy,  but  to  those  who  were  answer- 
able for  their  souls,  and  yet  abandoned  them  ? 

In  '89,  what  are  your  famous  monasteries,  your  antique 
schools?  The  abode  of  idleness  and  silence.  Grass  grows 
there,  and  the  spider  spins  her  web.  And  your  pulpits  ?  Mute. 
And  your  books  ?     Empty. 

The  eighteenth  century  passes  away,  an  age  of  attacks,  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  your  adversaries  summon  you  in  vain 
to  speak  and  to  act,  if  you  be  still  alive. 

One  thing  alone  might  be  urged  in  your  defence  ;  many  of 
you  believe  it,  though  not  one  will  avow  it.  It  is,  that, 
for  a  long  time  past,  doctrine  was  exhausted,  that  you  no 
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longer  said  anything  to  tho  people,  having  nothing  to  say,  that 
you  had  lived  jour  ages,  an  age  of  teaching, — an  age  of  dis- 
putation— that  everything  passes  and  changes;  the  heavens 
themselves  will  pass  away.  Powerfully  attached  to  outward 
forms,  unable  to  separate  the  spirit  from  them,  not  daring  to 
aid  the  phosnix  to  die  to  live  again,  you  remained  dumb  and  in- 
active in  the  sanctuary,  occupying  the  place  of  the  priest.  But 
the  priest  was  no  longer  there. 

Depart  from  the  temple.  You  were  there  for  the  people,  to 
give  them  light.  Go,  your  lamp  is  extinct.  They  who  built 
those  churches,  and  lent  them  to  you,  now  demand  them.  Who 
were  they?  The  France  of  those  times;  restore  them  to  the 
France  of  to-day. 

To-day  (August,  '89,)  France  takes  back  the  tithes,  and 
to-morrow  (November  2nd),  she  will  take  back  the  estates. 
By  what  right?  A  great  jurisconsult  has  said:  "By  the 
right  of  disherison.'*  The  dead  church  has  no  heirs.  To 
whom  does  her  patrimony  revert?  To  her  author,  to  that 
PATRIA,  whence  the  new  church  shall  rise. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  when  the  Assembly  had  been  long 
discussing  a  loan  proposed  by  Necker,  and  which,  as  he  con- 
.  fessed,  would  not  suffice  for  two  months,  a  man  who  till  then 
had  seldom  spoken,  suddenly  ascended  the  tribune  ;  this  time 
he  said  but  these  words:  "  The  ecclesiastical  estates  belong  to 
the  nation." 

Loud  murmurs.  The  man  who  had  so  frankly  stated 
the  position  of  things  was  Buzot,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
future  Gironde  party:  his  youthful,  austere,  fervent,  yet  melan- 
choly countenance,*  was  one  of  those  which  bear  impressed 
upon  their  brow  the  promise  of  a  short  destiny. 

The  attempted  loan  failed,  was  again  proposed,  and  at  length 
carried.  It  had  been  difficult  to  get  it  voted,  and  it  was  more 
difficult  to  get  it  completed.  To  whom  were  the  public  going 
to  lend  ?  To  the  ancieti  regime  or  the  Revolution  ?  Nobody 
yet  knew.  A  thing  more  sure,  and  clear  to  every  mind,  was 
the  uselessness  of  the  clergy,  their  perfect  unworthiness,  and 
the  incontestable  right  that  the  nation  had  to  the  ecclesiastical 
estates.   Everybody  was  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the  pre- 

^  Sec  ft  description  of  Mm  in  the  Memoires  of  Madame  Belaud,  t.u. 
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hrtai  and  the  ignonuioe  of  the  iaSmoit  clergy.  The  e¥rS$  po** 
sealed  some  Tirtuea,  a  feiw  inatincto  of  reaiatanee,  but  no  ii2br- 
mation ;  wherever  thej  ruled  thej  were  an  obsUude  to  eveiy 
hnprovement  of  the  people,  and  caused  them  ta  letrogiade.  To 
qnote  but  one  ezample,  PoitoUy  civilised  in  the  sixteenth  eon- 
tury,  became  barbarous  under  their  influence.;  thej  WBie  pm- 
paring  for  us  the  civil  war  of  Yend^ 

The  nobility  saw  this  as  {dainly  as  the  peo^;  in  their 
rosdntions  th^  demand  a  more  useful  employment  of  such 
and  audi  church  estates.  The  kings  also  had  plainly  aeen  it ; 
several  times  tiiey  had  made  partial  reforms*  the  xi£oEm.of  the 
TemplarB,  that  of  tiie  Laaarista,  and  that  of  the  Jeauita.  There 
remained  something  better  to  be  done. 

It  waa  a  member  of  the  nobility,  the  Maiqms  de  Laooate, 
who,  on  the  dth  of  August,  was  i^e  first  te  ptopose  in  precise 
formula:  Ist.  The  ecclesiastioal  estates  belong  to  the  nation. 
2ndly.  Tithes  are  suppressed  (no  mention  of  redeoning  them). 
3rdly.  The  titularies  are  pensioned.  4thly.  The  salaries  of 
the  bishops  and  curates  shall  be  determined  by  the  provincial 
Assemblies. 

Another  noble,  Alexandre  de  Lameth,  aqpportedvthe  proposi- 
tion by  lengthened  reflectionB  on  the  matter  and  the  right  of 
foundations,  a  right  so  well  examined  already  by  Tucgot  as 
earty  as  1750,  in  the  EncydopSdie,  *'  Society,*'  said  Luneih, 
<<may  always  suppress  every  noxious  institution."  He  con- 
(duded  by  giving  the  eccleuastical  estates  in  pledge  to  the 
creditors  of  the  State. 

All  this  was  attacked  by  0r6goire  and  Lanjuinais.  The 
Jansenists,  though  persecuted  by  the  clergy,  did  not  the  less 
defend  them. 

This  is  most  remarkable,  aa  it  shows  that  privilege  is  very 
tenacious,  even  more  so  than  the  tunic  of  Nessus,  and  could 
not  be  torn  off  without  tearing  away  the  flesh !  The  greatest 
minds  in  the  Assembly,  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  absent  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  August,  deplored  its  results.  Sieyds  was  a 
priest,  and  Mirabeau  a  noble.  Mirabeau  would  have  wished  to 
defend  the  nobility  and  the  king,  unhesitatingly  sacrificing  the 
clergy.    Sieyes  defended  the  clergy  sacrificed  by  the  nobility.* 

*  He  Attempts  to  jwtify  this,  in  hisiVo^o&  hisUfo,  bat  dees  not 
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He  said  that  tithes  were  a  real  property.  JIow  so  f  By 
their  having  been  at  first  a  Yoluntary  gift,  a  valid  donstioiLi 
To  which  they  were  able  to  reply  in  ihe  termB  of  law,  that 
a  donation  is  revocable  for  cause  of  ingratUude^  .for  the 
forgettmg  or  neglecting  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ;  that 
end  was  the  instruction  of  the  people,  so  long  abandoned  by 
the  clergy. 

"Sieyes  nrged  adroit^  that,  in  eveiy  case,  tithes  oould  -not 
benefit  the  present  possessors,  who  had  purchased  with  the 
knowledge,  prevision,  and  deduction  of  the  tithes.  This  would 
be,  said  he,  to  make  them  a  present  of  an  income  of  aeven^ 
millions  (of  francs).  The  tithes  were  worth  'more  than  a 
bmidred  and  thirty.  To  give  them  to  the  prc^rietors,  was  an 
eminently  political  measure,  engaging  for  ever  the  cultivator,  the 
firmest  cdement  of  the  people,  in  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution. 

That  onerous,  odious  impost,  variable  according  to  the  pro- 
vinces, which  often  amounted  to  one4hird  of  the  harvest !  which 
caused  war  between  the  priest  and  the  labourer,  which  obliged 
the  former,  in  harvest^time,  to  make  a  contemptible  investiga- 
tion, was  nevertheless  defended  by  the  clergy,  for  three  whole 
days,  with  obstinate  violence.  **'  What !  "  exdaimed  a  cure^ 
"  when  you  invited  us  to  come  and  join  you,  m  the  name  of  the 
God  €f  peace  I  was  it  to  cut  our  throats  !  "  So  tithes  were  then 
their  very  life,- — ^what  they  held  most  precious.  On  the  third 
day,  seeing  everybody  against  them,  they  made  the  sacrifice. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  cures  renounced,  throwing  themselves 
on  the  generosity  of  the  nation.  The  great  prelates,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  Cardinal  De  Larochefoucauld,  followed 
that  example,  and  renoimced,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy.  Tithes 
were  abolished  without  redemption ^or /^^^wre,  but  maintained 
for  the  present,  till  provision  had  been  made  for  the  support  of 
the  pastors  (August  11th). 

The  resistance  of  the  clergy  could  not  be  availing.  They  had 
almost  the  whole  Assembly  against  them.  Mirabeau  spoke 
three  times ;  he  was  more  than  usually  bold,  haughty,  and  often 
ironical,  yet  using  respectful  language.  He  knew  well  the 
assent  he  must  meet  with  both  in  the  Assembly  and  among  tho 
people.  The  grand  theses  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  re- 
reproduced,  as  things  consented  to,  admitted  beforehand,  and 
incontestable.     Voltaire  returned  there,  a  terrible,  rapid  eoo:^ 
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of  tbe  regal  power ;  but  tithes — ^that  sacred  property — ^and 
then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  their  right  of  ascertaining 
secret  transgressions,  disavowed  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
liberty  of  religious  opinions  proclaimed,  that  timorous  prince 
could  not  admit. 

They  might  be  sure  that  Louis  XVI.  would,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  needing  any  outward  impulse,  reject,  or  at 
least  attempt  to  elude,  tho  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  4th  of  August. 

But  between  that  and  his  being  made  to  act  and  fight,  the 
distance  was  still  great.  He  abhorred  bloodshed.  It  might  be 
possible  to  place  him  in  such  a  position  as  to  oblige  him  to 
make  war  ;  but  to  obtain  it  directly,  or  to  get  from  him  reso- 
lution or  order,  was  what  nobody  could  ever  think  of. 

The  queen  had  no  assistance  to  expect  from  her  brother- 
Joseph,  too  much  occupied  about  his  Belgium.  From  Austria 
she  received  nothing  but  counsels,  those  of  the  ambassador,. 
M.  Mercy  d'Argenteau.  The  troops  were  not  sure.  What 
she  possessed,  was  a  very  great  number  of  officers,  of  the  navy 
and  others,  and  Swiss  and  German  regiments.  For  her  prin- 
cipal forces,  she  had  an  excellent  select  army  of  from  twenty- 
^ye  to  thirty  thousand  troops  in  Metz  and  its  environs,  under 
M.  de  Bouille,  a  devoted,  resolute  officer,  who  had  given  proofs 
of  great  vigour.  He  had  kept  those  troops  in  severe  discipline, 
inculcating  in  them  aversion  and  contempt  for  citizens  and  the 
mob. 

The  queen's  opinion  had  ever  been  to  depart,  to  throw 
themselves  into  M.  de  Bouille's  camp,  and  begin  a  civil  war. 

Being  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  king,  what  remained  but 
to  wait,  to  wear  out  Necker,  to  compromise  him  ;  to  wear  out 
Bailly  and  Lafayette,  to  allow  disorder  and  anarchy  to  continue ; 
to  see  whether  the  people,  whom  they  supposed  to  act  by  the 
instigation  of  others,  would  not  grow  tired  of  their  leaders 
who  left  them  to  die  of  hunger.  The  excess  of  their  miseries 
must  at  length  calm,  wear  out,  and  dispirit  them.  They  expected 
from  day  to  day,  to  see  them  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancien  regime,  the  good  old  time,  and  entreat  the  king  to 
resume  his  absolute  authority. 

**  You  had  bread,  when  under  the  king:  now  that  you  have 
twelve  hundred  kings,  go  and  ask  them  for  some !  **     These 
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««ib.  mribiitefl  to  a  mmwer  of  those  iaj^.*  vere,  whecher 
oltHml  or  nut,  the  opinion  tji  the  '•fiorc 

Thill  [Hilicy  wm  but  too  well  aiiieu  bw  die  aui  nare  ot'  Paris. 
It  ii  4  cenibie  but  certain  Inct,  that,  in  dm:  L-itv  of  -iLrat:  han^ 
umi  riiouaiunl  iouJs,  :here  tos  au  nuijac  j^iji.jtitj  air  die  <tuee 
.jf  tfam  3iontlu«  Irrtm  July  to  Outuber. 

JC*  iMumtei/ml  putcer: — That  prmitive.  elexnenxar^  a?idimtT 
.if  lueiL'tiiis  wM  a»  :c  were  disioivpd.  The  sixLj  liLsiriccs  used 
-II  iiitiiw*  !)ut  'iid  aoihiiiL'.  Tlioir  repreaentatiTes  at  the 
^fet^ie-Viik  were  jiw  an  inactive.  Onlr.  thej  nnpeded  the 
^wff,  nrerentBii  Bailly  tr>3m  actin^r-  The  laaer.  a  snidioas 
yn-  recendT  an  a^tDnomer  and  academician,  qoice  onprepared 
:ir  ill*  w  (rnarairter.  always  remained  cloeeted  in  the  bnreau  des 
.ucfft*ta'*n*^  uneasy,  and  never  knowing  whecher  he  could  pro- 
<!1BHB  ?3r»> 
JUi  Mikx : — It  was  in  che  powerless  hands  of  Bailly.  The 
ic  of  police  jad  j:!ven  in  his  re&ignasion,  and  was  net 


i : — The  oid  LTiminal  joscee  was  soddenly  found  to 

^ ry  :o  ideas  and  aianner**  and  appeared  so  barbaroos, 

.^  JL  <ii  L^yene  deniAcded  hs  immediate  reform.  The 
^IQ^«««  obii^»«d  u)  chan^  ^leir  oUcnsnims  soddenly,  learn 
^  aflHfr  AD^  niikiw  a  aMre  hcmaae  bat  abo  a  more  dilatory 
^n^  oi'  BMCMur?.  The  pruocs  bccaaae  Ml.  and  crowded  to 
^^M.:  inK  wa»  heiKed.vch  dw  ■»»  lo  be  feared,  was  to  be 
^  atft!  iud  :i>r^^ctec. 

jy  m^  jwrawmne*  ffscicriAtf^r — The  deans,  syndics,  «kc., 
^  -.at  :^:MBoni  iX  tr^ides^  were  parahreed  and  annulled  by 
« .<«p^  «i^*«  '^'t*  ^  -^  of  Au^iuBS.  'ibe  most  jealous  of 
_gl_  j^hi  tinMe  die  aM^eas  to  which  had  till  then  been  difficult ; 
^^j^iit-"  wihwe  slittmbies  were  a  sort  of  fief ;  the  printers, 
^  'W  wffMM^ankers^  moltipiied  exceedingly.  Printing,  it 
jiji^  i«^  ittcreastBc  to  an  immense  extent.  The  peruke- 
^ijHiiK.  Jtt  die  <%w«rirT.  beheld  at  the  same  time  their  number 
^^■yi^«»j^  actd  dfcctr  V^st-xners  disappearing.  All  the  rich 
^^  oikwittc  cVts.  A  journal,  affirms  that  in  three  months 
v_  jw*»*w  -MMKYts  wv  siimed  at  the  H6tel-do-Ville.t 

n^  W«  (WRKS  wticle  Saint-Primt,  in  the  Bio<jmjphie 
S  wnBH«  &VM  iatonxtttion  given  by  his  fionilv. 
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Vast  crowds  of  penikemftkers,  tailoFS,  and  Bfaoemakers,  twed 
^  AfiBemlble  -at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Champs  fiysles.  The 
National  Guard  would  go  and  disperse  them,  sometimes  roughly 
-and  uncerem^ousfy.  They  used  to  address  complaints  and 
demands  to  the  town  impossible  to  be  granted, — to  maintain  the 
old  regulations,  or  else  make  new  ones,  to  fix  the  price  of  daily 
wages,  <fec.  The  servants,  left  out  df  place  by  the  departure 
of  their  masters,  wanted  to  have  all  the  Sayoyards  sent  back  to 
•their  country. 

What  will  always  astonish  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
'history  of  other  revolutions  is,  that  in  this  miserable  and 
famished  state  of  Paris,  denuded  of  all  authority,  there  were  on 
the  whole  but  very  few  serious  acts  of  violence.  One  word,  one 
reasonable  observation,  occamonally  a  jest,  was  sufficient  to 
check  them.  On  -the  first  days  only,  subsequent  to  the  14th  of 
July,  there  were  instances  of  violence  committed.  The  people, 
full  of  the  idea  that  they  were  betrayed,  sought  for  their 
•^lemies  haphazard,  and  were  near  making  some  cruel  mis- 
i»kes.  M.  de  Lafayette  interposed  several  times  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  was  attended  to :  he  saved  several  persons.* 

When  I  think  of  the  times  that  followed,  of  our  own  time,  so 
listless  and  interested,  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  extreme 
misery  did  not  in  the  least  dispirit  this  people,  nor  drew  from 
them  one  regret  for  their  ancient  slavery.  They  could  sufier 
and  fast.  The  grand  deed  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
oath  at  the  Jeu-de-Paume,  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August,  had  exalted  their  courage,  and  inspired 
everybody  with  a  new  idea  of  human  dignity.  Necker,  who  hadl 
departed  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  returned  three  weeks  after,' 
no  longer  recognised  the  same  people.  Dussaulx,  who  ha^ 
passed  sixty  years  under  the  ancien  regime,  can  find  old  France 
nowhere.     Everything  is  changed,  says  he,  deportment,  cos[ 

*  On  those  occasions,  M.  d«  Lafayette  was  truly  admirable.  He  found  in 
his  heart,  in  his  love  for  order  and  justice,  words  and  happy  sayings  above  his 
nature,  which  was,  we  must  say,  rather  ordinary.  Just  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  save  Abb^  Cordier,  whom  the  people  mistook  for  another,  a  friend  was  con- 
ducting La&yette's  young  son  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  He  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  turning  towards  the  crowd:  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  you  my  son."  The  crowd,  lost  in  surprise  and  emotion,  stopped 
short.  Lafayette's  fnends  led  the  abbe  into  the  Hotel  and  he  was  saved.  See 
his  Mimoirts,  ii.,  p.  ^264. 
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destitution  of  France,  and  to  solicit,  in  order  to  lire  at  least 
two  months  longer,  a  loan  of  thirty  millions,  several  deputies 
proposed  that  he  should  he  guaranteed  hy  their  estates, — ^by 
those  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  M.  de  Foucault,  like 
a  true  nobleman,  made  the  first  proposition,  and  offered  to 
pledge  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  constituted  his  whole 
fortune. 

A  sacrifice  far  greater  than  any  sacrifice  of  money,  is  that 
which  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  made  for  the  public  welfare, — 
that  of  their  time,  their  constant  thoughts,  and  all  their 
activity.  The  muilicipalities  then  forming,  the  departmental 
administrations  which  were  soon  organized,  absorbed  the  citizen 
entirely,  and  ifrithout  exception.  Several  of  them  had  their 
beds  carried  into  the  offices,  and  worked  day  and  night.* 

To  the  fatigue  add  also  the  danger,  llie  suffering  crowds 
were  ever  distrustful ;  they  blamed  and  threatened.  The 
treachery  of  the  old  administration  caused  the  new  one  to  be 
treated  with  suspicion.  It  was  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  that 
those  new  magistrates  worked  for  the  salvation  of  France. 

But  the  poor !  Who  can  tell  the  sacrifices  of  the  poor  ? 
At  night,  the  poor  man  mounted  guard ;  in  the  morning, 
at  four  or  five  o'clock,  he  took  his  turn  {a  la  queue)  at  the 
baker's  door  ;  and  late,  very  late,  he  got  his  bread.  The  day 
was  partly  lost,  and  the  workshop  shut.  Why  do  I  say  work- 
shop ?  They  were  almost  all  closed.  Why  do  I  say  the  baker  ? 
Bread  was  wanting,  and  still  more  often  the  money  to  buy 
bread.  Sorrowful  and  fasting,  the  unfortunate  being  wandered 
about,  crawled  along  the  streets,  preferring  to  be  abroad  to 
hearing  at  home  the  complaints  and  sobs  of  his  children. 
Thus  the  man  who  had  but  his  time  and  his  hands  wherewith 
to  gain  his  living  and  feed  his  family,  devoted  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  grand  business  of  public  welfare.  It  caused  him 
to  forget  his  own.  . 

0  noble,  generous  nation !  Why  must  w6  be  so  imperfectly  \ 
acquainted  with  that  heroic  period  ?  The  terrible,  violent,  ^ 
heart-rending  deeds  which  followed,  have  caused  a  world  of  \ 
sacrifices  which  characterised  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  to  .' 

*  As  did  the  administrators  of  Finist^re.  See,  for  \7hat  relates  to  this  truly 
admirable  activity,  Duchatellier's  Mfvolution  en  Bretagne,  poirim. 


.TffV.^^'K?^  TL. 


4k   Lwnp^—Czo.  uMf 


..«k  .^  OMMiiy.^  Tf^tMii  3!iiMMH  ^JiT  :ib  ^iMi  i»iia  CiiK&idL     TW  cirr,  at 

-^^iMite.^  %iii%  sikiiiii  ^  ^Mftt^Mtmt  <i^*  dift  wUe  tKiBrons,  for 
Mgi«):  ikM*  Qtnife  li»ywr>  iMiBtii.  imaM  ^  ffMBre  provisioDs  at 
^i4^      IfW  «t<«ili»Niit  w^is^  ^to<i<M»  te  iMd  a  Tast  coimtiy. 
1^  WN«t^  l^iwil  t%  nJbniiiilinginwn  ti»  stfl  at  once  to  the  pea- 
<I«M^  ;iMJt  niM^MiMNtoj.  >alMit  tt[l^  FtekbiBS  £waid  their  shops 
^i|i|l^  ll^  llMtk  iW  WkiNii»  4MI  ^  atjfaninifllratian  for  not  pro- 
^Ulii»iHy  IM^     TW  iHHKtlaMriQr  of  the  morrow,  and  vain 
%|Mli^  tlylfcwt  »il|piii«iili>i  ^  wttftker  of  difficulties  ;  ever j- 
Vld^  »l»lic^<IJL  «l«Nil  «pi»  awi  concealed  proyisions.      The 
ilWiiillialii|».  jwl.  la  il»  kal  risaiirees,  sent  in  every  direction, 
k  W^^  ¥f  i>r  IWkt  aieaii^  or  by  force.     Occasionally,  loads 
liwr  tNk  iW  v^4  wava  s^iaed  and  detained  on  their  passage 
llilk  aaj^Uanim:  loeaMtiea  whose  wants  were  pressing. 
talWiK  aa4  lNMrt»  ahared  together ;  but  Versailles  kept,  so 
«f«»  (Mbiilk  II10  itt«»l  parl»  and  made  a  superior  bread.     This 
4  a  irr^l  <^au9e  of  jealousy.     One  day,  when  the  people  of 
•MMMi  tMM«l  been  to  imprudaat  as  te  turn  aside  for  them- 
%  Mipp^  intended  for  the  Parisians,  Bailly,  the  honest 
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andiTespectful  Bailly,  wrote  to  M.  Necker,  that  if  the  flour  waa 
not  restored,  thirty  thousand  men  would,  go  and  fetch  it  on  the 
morrow.  Fear  made  him.  hold.  His  head  was  in  dang»r  i£ 
provisions  failed.  It  often  happaied  that  at  midnight  he  had. 
but  the  half  of  the  flour  necessary  for  the  morning  market.* 

The  provisioning  of  Paris  was  a  kind  of  war.  The  national 
guard  was  sent  to  protect  such  an  arrival,  or  to  secure  certain 
purchases  ;  piu*ohaaes  were  made  by  force  of  arms.  Being- 
incommoded  in  their  trade,  the  f&rmers  would  not  thrash  any 
longer,  neither  would  the  millers  grind  any  more.  The  i^e- 
eidators  were  afraid.  A  pamphlet  by  CamiUe  DesmouHns 
designated,  and  threatened  the  broilers  Leleu,  who  had  tha 
monopoly  of  the  royal  mills  at  Corbeil.  Another,  who  passed: 
fer  the  principal  agent  of  a  company  of  monopolists,  killedi 
himself,  or  was  killed,  in  a  forest  near  Paris.  His  deatht 
broiqght  about  his-  inmiense  frightful  bankruptcy,  of  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  francs.  It  is  not  unlikely^  that  the  court^. 
who  had  large  sums  lodged  in  his  hands,  suddenly  drew  them 
to  pay  a  midtitude  of  officers  who  were  invited  to  Versailles,. 
and  perhaps  to  be  carried  off  to  Metz  :  without  money  they 
could  not  begin  the  civil  war.  This  was  already  war  against 
Paris>  and  the  very  worst  perhaps,  from  their  keeping  the  town 
in  such  a  state  of  peace.     No  work, — and  famine  ! 

"I  used  to  see,"  says  Bailly,  **good  tradespeople,  mercers 
and  goldsmiths,  who  prayed  to  be  admitted  among  the  beggars, 
employed  at  Montmartre  in  digging  the  ground.  Judge  what 
I  suffered."  He  did  not  suffer  enough.  We  see  him,  even 
in  his  Memoires,  too  much  taken  up  with  petty  vanities — ques- 
tions of  precedence,  to  know  by  what  honorary  forms  the  speech 
for  the  consecration  of  the  flags  should  begin,  <Sz;c. 

Neither  did  the  National  Assembly  suffer  enough  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  pro- 
longed the  eternal  debate  of  its  political  scolastique.  It  would 
have  understood  that  it  ought  to  hasten  on  the  movement  of 
reforms,  remove  every  obstacle,  and  abridge  that  mortal  tranw- 
tion  where  France  remained  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new.  Everybody  saw  the  question,  yet  the  Assembly  saw  it 
not.     Though  endowed  with  generally  good  intentions  and  vast 

^■Memoires  de  BfMly,  passim. 


•J1? 


far  ntcorr  ka3S  &f  ssDres. 


mriinfiatMPiL  «  i««H^  "'  i»«"  ^•'"  ^^^  jifflwjtocn  of  the  real 

i(«  n'VB'i*^  w*d  »risMicriitir  mBtniHS*^  h  yras  stall  ZD«re  so  bj 

f^BM*'  Laltttf  cif  iii«  ^«*^  '"f  of  lit*-  AfjidfliLT,  vLaeh  its  most 

iiJu«tnciii»  iDaii)»ffv.  TXiii.  {£  liTaCT  cc  &dr(ici3«k  sdU  preserred. 

jt  fTBf  xMtfewBorr  u-  uxsin  uic  crtoaiixi  hi  ooee.  «  mnj  price, 

frHbom  wBFiiur  tiznf  ^l  iLJkizii;.  ibe  snanaon  of  the  decrees  of 

t^  4iL  fif  AbtusJ-  U}L'.:  i.xrrr  ibe  fradjj  "worid ;  it  was  neces- 

ggjT  !(•  dftdurc  frun.  Uj.'i?«  rBZi&r&Z  aecKies  political  laws,  and 

^^  i^auiJxusfsrssrrf:  i&wf  Vlk-I  siboGjd  decennixie  the  applica- 

xim  cjc  tbc  farmer :  iLu  is  t:*  »t.  lo  orcanise,  to  arm  the 

JU^tiiaaiiL^  u  CTt  ;:  f:c^  aui  j^wer.  aad  make  it  a  Kving 

)«iii;.     A»  sirl  n  Zie.rx2>e  ie<s  caAfewos  than  by  being  left 

fli&ijxu:.  f'^^rfx'wn^,  T^jH-ne,  auj  xariUe,  like  an  element,—- 

I:  T-as  «^^-aZ;T  ij^r-i-SisaiTr  to  r*e  ^spatch.  It  was  a 
ttmsoi-rK'Ct  f;c  rari*  to  l-iyi^Ti  liai  lie  Assembly  was  occupied 
*i7i\  ▼•-li  :^i  irjr-'rr  •«->.'£ ujer  ::  ^ou:J  recognise  in  the  King 
sj^*  .i\<-*~ii.v  '-'-'• .;-  i^-r^rf<>:  absolute  veto),  or  the  right  of 
v:i*iL^.-%.-,  ^c  s;2ST«cc:;i:r^  for  two  years,  four  years,  or  six 
y*--ji^  y^c  *:3*'i  rcv>sKS*r.  mortal  evils,  this  prospect  was 
^ej^r^^ir  :r5k<"f,  a  ^\^^.x;o«::«;:on  without  appeal.  Four  years,  six 
w-vA^-Sv  jTvW:  i^xv; !  for  people  who  knew  not  whether  they 
sd^v,\l  >,xo  t;r.  :>.e  :«onvw. 

Kar  ?:\v^\  prvyr\>**:njr.  the  Assembly  was  evidently  receding. 
t)  ^.^Avio  t>«o  r\Hrv^irrade  s>ud  sadly  significant  choices.  It 
A^xtutxsl  fv^r  juxNMdenj  I. a  Luierne,  tho  bishop  of  Langres,  a 
|)Ant:s*n  of  the  «s^\  and  next  Mouuier,  ouco  more  a  partisan 

The  >ivHnu<h  \^ith  whieU  the  iHM)plo  espoused  this  question 

W  KvM  u>\U\hI  with  demion.     SovemI,  so  it  was  stated, 

Mu'^\^i  ibat  the  <v<i»  wa*  a  jH^rsun,  or  a  tax.*     There  is 

iH^bii^'  U\^KabK«  in  thU  but  tho  snoon^rs  themselves.     Yes, 

||k«  M^»  wa*  \H\ual  tv»  a  tax,  if  it  prtwontod  reforms  and  a  dimi- 

WAlkvii  \^f  (ho  tavs'A.     YoA»  (ho  rrto  was  eminently  personal ;  a 

^  had  bul  (\i  MUY»   /  /ui^hid^  without  any  reason ;  it  was 

Ik  VM\»HMh, 

»  \\\\  M^^io  llu^u^'ht  to  pload  skilfully  for  this  cause,  by 

•  H*«v  Ki»«lvw»«,  MvU«vir.v  Dcaulicu,  &c 
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saying  that  the  question  was  not  about  a  person,  but  aperma- 
nent  tmll,  more  steady  than  any  Assembly, 

Permanent  ?  According  to  the  influence  of  courtiers,  con- 
fessors, mistresses,  passions,  and  interests.  Supposing  it  per- 
manent, that  will  may  be  very  personal  and  very  oppressive,  if, 
whilst  everything  is  changing  about  it,  it  neither  change  nor 
improve.  How  ¥rill  it  be  if  one  same  policy,  one  self-same 
interest,  pass  on  with  generation  and  tradition  throughout  a 
whde  dynasty  ? 

The  resolutions  {cahiers)  written  under  very  different  circum- 
stances granted  to  the  King  the  sanction  and  the  refusal  of 
sanction.  France  had  trusted  to  the  kingly  power  against  the 
privileged  classes.  But  were  those  resolutions  to  be  followed 
now  that  same  power  was  their  auxiliary  ?  They  might  as 
well  restore  the  Bastille. 

The  sheet-anchor  left  witii  the  privileged  classes  was  the 
royal  f>eto.  They  hugged  and  embraced  the  King  in  their 
slupwreck,  wishing  hmi  to  share  their  fate,  and  be  saved  or 
drowned  witii  them. 

The  Assembly  discussed  the  question  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  struggle  of  systems.  Paris  perceived  in  it  less  a  question 
than  a  crisis,  the  grand  crisis  and  the  total  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  it  Yfk&  necessary  to  save  or  destroy :  To  he  or  not 
to  he,  liothing  less. 

And  Paris  alone  was  right.  The  revelations  of  history,  and 
the  confessions  of  the  court  party,  authorise  us  now  in  this 
decision.  The  14th  of  July  had  wrought  no  change  ;  the  true 
minister  was  Breteuil,  the  Queen's  confidant.  Necker  was 
there  only  for  show.  The  Queen  was  ever  looking  forward  to 
flight  and  civil  war  ;  her  heart  was  at  Metz,  in  Bouill6's  camp. 
Bouille's  sword  was  the  only  veto  that  pleased  her. 

The  Assembly  might  have  been  supposed  not  to  have  per- 
ceived there  was  a  Revolution.  Most  of  the  speeches  would 
have  served  just  as  well  for  another  century  or  any  other 
people.  One  alone  will  live,  that  of  M.  Sieyes,  who  rejected 
the  veto.  He  stated  perfectly  well  that  the  real  remedy  for 
the  reciprocal  encroachments  of  the  powers,  was  not  thus  to 
constitute  the  executive  power  an  arbiter  and  a  judge,  but  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  power  which  is  in  the 
people;     An  Assembly  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  how  many  more 


j;54  '-'^   .'i.'i-i::ffii  :it  rvri. 

.irtnrHf»  ".as  Jot  "ii'?  rr*r*».»i;i..i»t  »if"H-sisarr  of  kd  htsK»^amrT 
iiiwi-r -.i  ■•:i"'^  :*.-i;iA.r'!,  v:::::^*  .u  UL  v-iisinrit-.  of  fuUftwio^ 
:.iin«  :»niiaut:  if  liai-v  nciir'Tsc  ^ 

niiiviiiiuu  upiiJiac   ii'i  ^otnu  «"i-. 

-ixac  :  -uk  A.re*ui-Ji;"  *•=?•?  u*iuv^  :i- i  :*-.  Jiiic'ii-rs-  eack 
lavKiir  1  "'■'''•  ■^•^—  ♦".ai-;  .<r  -r;:i*?  7i-.:-r  ;c  &z  ^:c:s«=  of  ihe 
liii ■  .-tiat;  ■•?■««'** •-«^      .-. u:=«: • .  -■.  -1 : . ■  ■    ■:   ♦  :^  : ' . c  I' ;■  '-i^sty  r*  c-ppose 

:o  >  ^  i*i^  '.'ttfrf.f.   '■   -;••  "V  '^■'^  ■'*-  ^"  ^  --•-  AliT- 

^  Tiii:::cu.le  .£  i--vi'.>  ^.iv  lu.*  w  .-iia::.:-  ,c  z-:crizc  lie 
iQo^r  .'!i.*iU'.H.i*.  ..^.i  ^■•■•-u  .ire  'n-'C  vj  ,T»ittK  r>;r  i::e  grand 
dpi*  i  >'-i"v"         •'-•-    ■■■---•-^  ::i?ii-i;ii. 

.^pj  .jn;,i -.rtac-^ci  vitn   lOLiiL*   V   Ldily.  M.aii:x;er.  it c.  and 
^ij^^^uttii -.^  .  V.**. . :: ^ c I. : ;•  "^ » • .  •.•viuo^.^I  .\v  .MaJouie  lie  S cael.  R?n- 
a   ■'■liJtL-.^ ..    ■.:  i   ^«."  -u^iiiv   ji-K-rs,  !iaa   be^jii   annihilated 
%i'oniu£>'^  '     x--c:>*   u  A  v:aa[Hei'  a  \us  book  on  rfxe  Tkini 
fgmt    ^»*    —^  '      -^^^  -^^  '^■^^^'  ii»iu"raole.     That  accom- 
.^jW^  Vs;'A.«»i^'    -\*   '"*■'  "^'^^  l»ow«r  of  his  mind,  noc   having 
'  >riu  ^aii'iau.  Jiui  "<^iiv  -iviio  ao(uaiuceJ  with  her  hiswry,  had 
2-^v  :Ouuc  viv*!.'  vc*uits  Hh:v.'a  we  obtain  from  a  minute 
^^m  V  *^*^  ''^*    "'^  v*^*'**^"^  history  !  ♦     He  saw  perfectly 
2| -jtoi  aJ***'  -A^^*^*  'Axiauce  oz  the  three  powew,  which,  if 
I  ^il  ^'»ea;  ,uiy  viViirt**  whatsweirw,  is  a  pure  comedy, 
^TiJEOlir^^""  I  ^^  •^***  '•*^*'*^'  ^'  ^'•'  ^**  ^'^  powers  (aristocratic 
^^T^^^^,  '.uou^vaU ol  '-.n  bVaiKv\     Kitgland  has  ever  been, 
^ ^i^i  V *a  -^^  i*tiKH tK- V .     rho  art  of  iixsxi  arirtoeraoy ,  what 
■^-^^^c****"*^  '.i&^\»^*vr.  iuo«  Us^ivi»ioa  *hare  to  the  people, 
-^*^  j^fclSl  ^  >.*^^v^  *<H-  a^<d  tVr  iheir  aoiivity,  to  open  issues 
*^.taHi  -^'^  -*  ''^^'^  -^  ■^**  ^v^'^nkI  K»^b:laml  all  over  the  globe. 


.  .  .^  14*  ■•  H*.oi*  ^"i"  ^^■a:J^\\"  v^hcwiii  1  weel  with  her  every 
*  **  ^^vi^ii  .   -     ''»^'    ''***  ^^''*'  ^'*   ^-^"^^  b'iim'h^r.     That  book  ha« 

•»*»»*•  ^Y^  s^it.x .  *  >:»>i»  .tv*»»  N*6is'iSk  IS  ^lU  wvvr  nnxiwr.  (See  cspe- 
■•r-  *vSf^*  >a-     -    -"W   '^^^w^   \»A:ttUK'>.      Tbtf   English    themselvcft 

^       "^^^y^,  >ii..v..,  ;<vO  -Si'^-"^'  ■.^^*i\  stu*s  ih^uf  tuutous  Ivilauce  of  the 

k  ^vv  4iv>i,  !W  »hv  tjw*  ^v.»i,  Axw  wntun-  to  century. 
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Ab'  hr  liie  vetoy  N«iker'»  cpiiiion.  wkitk  ha  aJdwMiaod  to  tiie 
Mmtmhly,  that  m«Baoi<ar  on  whieh  it  kad  dfetided  id  iUmmik 
aocoid^  wu  to  gnulr  the  iMrtO  tfr  the  Eing^— 4ko  mmjpeama 
wiD  f  the  mghi  of  odyoonuiig  aa  £ir  m  the  MOondkgiaWteBft 
whicb  lAoiild  fiillovr  the  om  proponng  ihe  hm^ 

That  AaaemUj  waa  sipe  for  diaidatioiii.  Gisaated  h^Ru^ 
the  great  Reyolution  which  had  just  taken,  places  it  was  p!e^ 
IbhimUj  hetevogeneooa  ami  eeolEiBad^  like  the  thaoa  of  the 
tmsim  r^gimBt  nJiehoe  it  i^rang^  ~  In.  iq^te  of  the  Bame  «£ 
IfationaL  AaBemUj,  with  ^liiich  it  had  keen  kaptiaed  ky  Sie jea^ 
it  remained  fiaudii,  and  waa  nothing  elae  knii  the  aneieni 
SiMea-G«ieEal.  Ages  had  paaaed  orer  it»  fronk  the  5th  of 
Ifi^  to  ^e  Slat  of  Angust.  Elected  in  the  antiqiie  £ann».  aa«k 
asMrding  to  karfoanms  law»  it  repreaenfed  aena  imo  or  thnee 
imdred  thomand  noklea  or  priests  just  aa  mneh.  ae  the  naiicm;. 
By  uniting  them  to  itself,  ^  Thud  Estate  had  grown,  weak 
aai  faehle.  At  enxj  instant,  even  without  keing  even  awane 
of  it,  it  was  compromising  witii  them.  It  adapted  soaieelj  ai^ 
aseasmEea  kut  suok  as  were  prejudicial  illegiilmate,  pe^ifer- 
leaa^  and  Augenras.  Tke  pmiieged  daeses^.  ndie  wera 
nniMBiifBB^  outndB  wilh  the  eomt  to  undo  the.  lUivoktiony, 
obstructed  it  still  more  eertainlj  in  the  iwey  koaom  o£  the 
Assemblj; 

That  Assembly,  fiill  as  it  was  of  talent  and  science,  waa 
nererihdiesB  monstrous,  through  the  irremediable  discordance 
of  its  elem^its.  What  production,  or  wliat  geneacation  ean  he 
expected  from  a  monster  ?. 

Such  was  the  language  of  common  seise  and  mason.  The 
moderate  who  ought,  one  would  think,,  to  have  keen  more 
keen-sighted  and  less  dazzled,  bad  no  perception  of  anything. 
Strange  enough,  passion  took  a  better  liaw ;  it  peroeiyed  that 
crvery&ing  was  danger  and  obstacle  in  this  two&ld  situation^ 
and  strove  to  get  dear  of  it.  But  as  passion  and' violence  it< 
inspired  infinite  distrust,  and  met  with  inmiense  difficulties ;  it 
be<»me  still  more  viol«it  in  order  to  surmount  them,,  and  that 
very  energy  created  new  obstacles. 

Mt  exterior  diversion  for  her  interior  evil  (aristocmtic  injuitioe) :  in  the  >iz- 
teenth  and  seventeenth,  North  America  and  the  spoliation:  of  Spain ;  in  the. 
eighteenth,,  the  spoliation  of  France  and  the  oonquatt  of  India;  in  the  nin»> 
teenth,  a  new  colonial  extension,  and  an  immense  manufscturing  developaiont^. 
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^♦•«»  v.^«v-v  V  vvcut*;..  uni,  IS  «wa»  aiactf  =0  scruple 
^^w%^^-  ^— ^^^  ^'  ^-^-  ,uoi;iwu*?r:r-Jie  deputies 
».«WK*^*-V  V  S^^-i  r,^^  ^^<^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^-  detend  his 
T^^  .'THj  It-*;*..  *'^  tm^  .ver.-*.  vvmipted  him 
;21  i^  M^-  *  u.,^^  .uoi-.*.^  :^  TO  W  suspected 
?\^  ,^    Hc    ^vMiii    .1    ^*  iKtwsxKtt*  *ai  his  language. 

"     .V^^  J  -  ^V  r>«.^  ^^^«^i  i:  «  b«tlut  he  ™  bathed 
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Fear  of  the  rising,  growing  Revolution.  He  beheld  that 
young  giant  then  prevai^g  over  him»  and  which  auhsequentlj 
oanidl  him  off  like  another  man.  And  then  he  east  himself 
haek  upon  what  was  called  the  old  order — ^true  anarchy  and  a 
real  chaos.  From  that  fruitless  struggle  he  was  saved  by  deatii. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  PRESS. 


A|(itation  of  Fftris  for  the  Question  of  the  Veto,  August  30th. — State  of  the 
Press. — ^Increase  of  Newspapers. — Tendencies  of  the  Press. — It  is  still 
Boyalist. — ^Loustalot,  the  Editor  of  the  lUvoluHoiiu  dea  Paria,r-W»  Pro- 
position on  the  31st  of  August;  Rejected  at  the  Hdtel-de-Yille. — Con- 
sparscy  of  the  Court,  known  to  La&yette  and  everybody. — Growing  Oppo- 
sition between  the  National  Guards  and  the  People. — ^Uncertain  Conduct 
of  the  Assembly. — Volney  proposes  its  Dissolution,  September  18th. — 
Impotency  of  Necker,  the  Assembly,  the  Court,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
—Even  the  Press  powerless. 

We  have  just  seen  two  things :  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
intolerahle,  and  the  Assembly  incapable  of  remedying  it. 

Would  a  popular  movement  settle  the  difficidty?  That 
could  take  place  only  on  condition  that  it  was  truly  a  spon.- 
taneous,  vast,  unanimous  movement  of  the  people,  like  that  of 
the  14th  of  July. 

The  fermentation  was  great,  the  agitation  lively,  but  as  yet 
partial.  From  the  very  first  day  that  the  question  of  the  veto 
was  put  (Sunday,  August  30),  all  Paris  took  alarm,  for  the 
absolute  veto  appeared  as  the  annihilation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  However,  the  Palais  Royal  alone  stood  for- 
ward. There  it  was  decided  that  they  should  go  to  Versailles, 
to  warn  the  Assembly  that  they  perceived  in  its  bosom  a  league 
for  the  veto,  that  they  knew  the  members,  and  that,  unless 
they  renounced,  Paris  would  march  against  them.  A  few  hun- 
dred men  accordingly  set  forth  at  ten  in  the  eveidng  ;  a  pertina- 
cious violent  man,  the  Marquis  de  Saint- Hururge,  a  favourite 
with  the  crowd  on  account  of  his  herculean  strength  and  sten- 
torian voice,  had  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Having  been 
imprisoned  under  the  old  government  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife 
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^^  ^  ^i«Hi«»  <*^  iiiMiiuuiil  «oiiie  (iredit),  Ssint-Homge, 

.„y    «    i<w 4  «nw  ^irmlT   a  fbriouB  enenn-  of  die 

^    ^j.  JIT,   m^  -m    hnUnt  ohampifm  «f  the  RevulstiMi. 

H    «w*"«:    ^  > 'hrnnfM-I^trmwit.  hiii  band,  alreaiir  gnmdy 
-^    „  <--i    w«  vvHti  «mii«  rmttiioiil  •^^fianis  sent  by  La&jette, 

-^v    ''k.M^  'u'vtii  viis*<m'utHL.  juii  ailur  ihe  other,  three  or 
HI.     .  i»Miaitnn%  ti     lu'     'iv,  -.o  loiaiii  leave  co  pass.     Thej 
Mibu!'    it«-   tofc    i':;:*!.  ^uL  Mrich   che  coasent  of  the 
•?   atii^M-^tuiu*  ru  *«iv  rhac  che  latter  did  not 
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M«i»"»»"''*  ki»"viKt*  Htomin,  '\\c  uore  ^*nou^  was  preparing 
^  •«,  "*«vvi*  **»i*m.  r'u»  'attvr.  waacuver  miglu  be  its 
^itwiM^Po  '««*itiu  H'v^'^mnlv  lavty  4c  Iwitfc  du  general  adran- 
,»*^«*  >.  mrNMin*Hu;  4u<  ;Yt%tn4  «|tii»«tnm  of  che  Jar  into  diflcns- 
^^it»  k.ti»'i».^  ♦»v  •Ttnii^i  -n^tt^nti,  rSfW  waiK  then,  no  longer 
».tV  -^xa.*;'!'!;.*  \  i-*  vini;^  ^tiMvtiiy  Jev'ided.  or  carried  bj 
^„^^xA  ««  *»  ■  j'*»»iUM^ .  ■*u"»««>  »«i»  sikHK'nKiD^  ami  watcMng  the 
v«...  ^  s»i  M  iio  nr**  i"»i  »v  iG»  own  assembly — ^the 
,•„.      i,.,*,-.!    ,<»^-.««.»»v   iiiiiw,  liiouy:*!  divided  into  its  sixty 

'  •»,.  i.iti'KH-  »»i  '<K»  mvp*»iMciutt  wa»  a  yomi|f  journalist. 
«^**»..     ..;H*««Hi  '*■,  »'»  ►nyt'n  w  ^vv  an  UKm  of  the  moTement 

Huh  A.t^iiiftt  •^••^iini.j  v»f  a  |HH»{»K\  called  all  at  once  to  a 
\.t,'»».i»'.;.'  .'t  yUxuf  'vi^U't  und  iv»  dwido  ou  tlwir  destiny,  had 
»Vs^»*»J  ♦"'  1^0  »\'*«*»^y  v»f  tbv»  linn?  in  joumalisni.  The  most 
^^■^t^^^■>,.  mm^U  h<»d  KvM  KttrHvHl  to  the  fiehi  of  the  practical. 
Km-m  <.'*f*Hw  on**-*  ^»»\'h  *»t'  lilomtiire,  stood  still ;  political 

K*n*»%  i»\'»»v  d.\t  »n  *^^*  was  awH>inpaniod  with  an  eruption 

t  ^i*  l»»  M^x  *"d  J«m\  «t  tho  oponin^  of  the  States-General, 
•♦  wkM^ii-^nU*  \»V  UwM«  ^pHiiif  forth,  Miraboau  patronised  the 
^\*».i'*;4  lii'  ^>tMy*^v ;  Uomis,  tho  Courrier  de  Versailles; 
\\>^*M^^,    Oh»    /V»M*»li»    /Viiw^if#i> ;    Bnrriero,    the    Point  du 

^\\\\.  Ow  ♦!«»  idtfht  lu'forp  the  14th  of  July,  appeared  the 
^imk  lH»|iMlrtv  »»r  hII  tho  lunvupupors,  Lee  Bevolutions  de  Paris, 
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3rdlj.  On  the  ^yb  of  'the  5ih  and  6th  of  October  appeared 
&e  JLfrn  du  Peuple  (Marai)i^  and  the  AnwjiUa  JPatrio^qiuB 
(Oarra  and  Mercier).  Soon  after,  iJie  Gourrier  de  Brahani, 
by  Camille  Desmoulins,  certainly  Tthe  most  witty  of  all ;  next, 
one  of  the  most  violent,  the  Orateur  du  Peuple,  by  ^eron. 

The  general  diaraoter  of  that  great  movement,  and  which 
rendeiB  it  the  more  admirable,  is,  that,  in  spite  of  shades  of 
opinion,  there  is  almost  unanimity.  Except  one  conspicuous 
newspaper,  the  Press  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
council,  in  which  everybody  speaks  in  his  turn,  and  all  being 
engaged  in  a  common  aim,  avoid  every  kind  of  hostility. 

The  Press,  at  that  early  age,  struggHng  against  the  centnd 
power,  has  generally  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  local  powers, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  rights  of  the  commune  against  the  State. 
If  the  language  of  after-times  might  be  here  employed,  we 
idiould  say^  1^^  at  that  period  they  aU  seem  federalists. 
Mirabeau  is  as  much  so  as  Brissot  or  Lafayette.  This  goes  so 
fu-  us  to  admit  the  independence  of  the  provinces,  rf  liberty 
become  impossible  for  all  France.  Mirabeau  would  (be  con- 
viented  to  be  Count  of  Provence  ;  he  says  so  in  plain  terms. 

Notwitiistanding  all  this,  the  Press,  struggli^  against  the 
King,  is  generally  royalist.  "At  that  time,"  says  Camille 
Desmoulins  at  a  later  period,  "there  were  not  ten  of  us 
republicans  in  France.'*  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  certain  bold  expressions.  In  '88,  the 
violent  d*Epremesnil  had  said:  "  We  must  unhourhonise 
France.'*     But  it  was  only  to  make  the  Parliament  king, 

Mirabeau,  who  was  destined  to  complete  the  sum  of  contra- 
dictions, caused  Milton's  violent  little  book  against  kings  to  be 
translated  and  printed  in  his  name  in  '89,  at  the  very  moment 
vfhen  he  was  undertaking  the  defence  of  royalty.  It  was 
suppressed  by  his  friends. 

Two  men  were  preaching  the  Republic :  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  of  the  period,  the  indefatigable  Brissot,  and  the 
brilliant,  eloquent,  and  bold  Desmoulins.  His  book  La  France 
Ubre  con  tains  A  violently  satirical  brief  history  of  the  monarchy. 
Therein  he  shows  that  principle  of  order  and  stability  to  have 
been,  in  practice,  a  perpetual  disorder.  Hereditary  royalty,  in 
order  to  redeem  itself  from  so  manj  inconveniences  which  are 
evidently  inherent,  has  one  general  j-^ly  to  everything  :  peace. 
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Assembly  should  petition  the  king  to  pardon  them.  When  a 
mistake  of  the  crowd  had  placed  good  Lasalle,  the  brave  com- 
mandant of  the  city,  in  peril,  Loustalot  undertook  his  defence, 
justified  him,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  In  the  affair  of  the 
servants  who  wanted  the  Savoyards  to  be  driven  away,  he 
showed  himself  firm  and  severe  as  well  as  judicious.  A  true 
journalist,  he  was  the  man  of  the  day,  and  not  of  the  morrow. 
When  Camillo  Desmoulins  published  his  book.  La  France  lihref 
wherein  he  suppresses  the  king,  Loustalot,  whilst  praising  him, 
£nds  him  extravagant,  and  calls  him  a  man  of  feverish 
imagination.  Marat^  then  little  known,  had  violently  attacked 
Bailly  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  both  as  a  public  character  and  as 
a  man.  Loustalot  defended  him.  He  considered  journalism 
as  a  public  function,  a  sort  of  magistracy.  No  tendency  to 
abstractions.  He  lives  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  crowd,  and 
feels  their  wants  and  sufferings  ;  he  applies  himself  especially 
to  the  consideration  of  provisions,  and  to  the  grand  question  of 
the  day, — ^bread.  He  proposes  machines  for  grinding  corn 
more  expeditiously.  He  visits  the  unfortunate  beings  employed 
at  work  at  Montmartre.  And  those  miserable  objects,  whose 
extreme  wretchedness  had  almost  divested  them  of  the  human 
form, — ^that  deplorable  army  of  phantoms  or  skeletons,  who 
inspire  rather  fear  than  pity, — wound  Loustalot  to  the  heart,* 
and  he  addresses  them  in  words  of  affection  and  tenderest 
compassion. 

Paris  could  not  remain  in  that  position.     It  was  necessary  ] 
either  to  restore  absolute  royalty  or  found  liberty.  j 

On  Monday  morning,  August  31st,  Loustalot,  finding  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  more  calm  than  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
harangued  in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  said  the  remedy  was  not 
to  go  to  Versailles,  and  made  a  less  violent  yet  a  bolder  propo- 
sition. It  was  to  go  to  the  city,  obtain  the  convocation  of  the 
districts,  and  in  those  assemblies  to  put  these  questions : — 
1st.  Does  Paris  believe  that  the  king  has  the  right  of  pre- 
venting ?  2ndly.  Does  Paris  confirm  or  revoke  its  deputies  ?  * 
3dly.  If  deputies  be  named,  will  they  have  a  special  mandate 
to  refuse  the  veto  ?  4thly.  If  the  former  deputies  be  confirmed, 
cannot  the  Assembly  be  induced  to  adjourn  the  discussion  ? 

The  measure  proposed,  though  eminently  revolutionary  and 
illegal  (unconstitutional  if  there  had  been  a  constitution),  never- 
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of  the  ceatarj,  recently  in  that  of  America,  had  east  hiios^ 
Tiolently  into  the  counter-revolution  party,  pefha^Ni  out  of 
jealousy  for  Lafayette,  who  seemed  to  be  playing  the  first  part 
in  ^e  Revolution.  Eighteen  regiments,  and  especially  tha 
CarahifUerSy  had  not  taken  the  oath.  That  was  enough  to 
block  up  ail  the  roads  to  Paris,  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  fainifih 
it.  They  were  no  longer  in  want  of  money  ;  they  had  col^ 
lected  said,  enforced  it  from  all  sides  ;  they  made  sure  of  having 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  a  month.  The  clergy  would 
supply  the  remainder ;  a  steward  of  the  Benedictins  was 
b<mnd,  for  himself  alone,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousuid 


Cfowns 


♦ 


The  old  Admiral  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  Monday  (14th); 
**  I  have  always  slept  well  the  night  before  a  naval  batde,  font 
since  this  terrible  revelation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  close  my 
eyes.''  On  hearing  it  at  M.  de  Lafayette's  table,  he  shud- 
dered lest  any  one  of  the  servants  should  hear  it :  ''I 
remarked  to  him  that  one  word  from  his  mouth  might  become 
the  signal  of  death."  To  which  Lafayette,  with  his  American 
coolness,  replied .:  *'  That  it  would  be  advantageous  far  one  to 
die  for  the  salvation  of  all."  The  only  head  in  peril  would 
have  been  the  queen's. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  said  as  much  to  d'Estaiug;  he 
knew  it  all  from  a  considerable  personage  to  whom  they  had 
proposed  for  his  signature  a  list  of  association  which  the  court 
caused  to  be  circulated. 

Thus,  this  profound  secret,  this  mystery,  was  spread  through 
the  saloons  on  the  13th,  and  about  the  streets  from  the  14tli  to 
the  16th.  On  the  16th,  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  Guards, 
now  become  a  paid  national  guard,  declared  they  would  go  to 
Versailles  to  resume  their  old  duties,  to  guard  the  Chateau 
and  the  king.  On  the  22nd,  the  grand  plot  was  printed  in 
the  Revolutions  de  Paris,  and  read  by  all  France. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  who  believed,  himself  strong,  too  strong, 
according  to  his  own  expressions,  wished  on  one  hand  to  check 
the  Court  by  making  them  afraid  of  Paris,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  check  Paris,  and  repress  agitation  by  his  National 
Guards.   He  used  and  abused  their  zeal,  in  quieting  the  rabble, 

*  Three  hundred  th(Kisand  francs,  or  12,000/.  sterling. — C.  C. 
R  2 
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a  'ze  ?  iku  Itoyal.  ;inii  prerendnir  mobs ; 
»-::t    fillet?  '■▼arr'aro  -if  .uinuyanee  ai^n^st  a 
■  ze  :*.ir?  TJiicii  iie  iiim^t'if  ?iiarcd  :   !ie  knew 
T-?  .t?  iiwrstni  irni  .uresteJ  those  who  spoke 
:"-i   —    rpjl  :faai   lie  ••roaitd  the  most  fatal 
-a   n-  N'iiti'.nai   iiianifi  and  :he  people.     The 
"w  "T'ciars  'iiat  :he  •hiers.  :he  L*fjmmanuen.  were 
:«»!.   x—r'ie  ■:  -'ns^jufni-e.     The  yational  GuanJs 
?L  jfSiTz^  '^^v^^:^L  z  luniL'fr.  ^r^uii  ii  :heir  uniibrn  and  their 
jtrtts  •»:•'   V    nt^n.  ii':v:in>i  :o  :he  ne.^ple  ^  iortJi  anstocracT. 
iMim^   •  -uirns  iiiu  nnrr-iijjxrs.  :faey  t*.t»»  ^»ac  *oiferers  bj  the 
-jiss    "v;    Tr.;^   ivCL.::^:  -'nrji  dieir  .Muntry  ^ftate<.  and  xain- 
jii^  T'cu.  :i^      !:•:'*'   vpre   '^-i>r=-  Lav  .•aJe«.L  juc  aciOTHL  and 
»u^L      n-i^  ufcv.  -iifir  Tnnii«i  :u  jrnir  natters  jO  an  end.  and 
-t*-  ^■*»y: -?.•!.   •^•:  r  xiucit-XL*-  '»^- s.nie  icr  of  britalitr  which 
^i    :  .     -  vn:   .^-.i::^?    ut'n.        m-r'.  They"  irew  their  swords 
iijT.  --    .    -'. .'     ■.    «t  t'lAv-nxijr?.   jad  tiieri  was  biccdshed  ; 
:r     :---.-     ^.'.is.u.     ::t'^-   ix-*!«vi   iome    pep?*?iis  who   had 
■'..•   ^-'^    •     *.>  :.v'u;    no  >~a^naal  .-lar-i.    A  jirL  having  said 
,   •  .     t.""'   ■  r  lU-zu  fas-  rok.^a  ind  wiipped. 
■"  .     -    ••.4    ti'T'   .".;ist»ena?d  ro  -fucii  a  degree,  that  thej 
I-'  ^'  .   .^**..  *>i    :>■  ^.uii'uaA  ,'=iar*i  :he  ?cranc*?*t  aeoiisation — 
x!u.    ■    >-  ■  ii:-:*^:   :\M  S  k's*.  and  "xtn^  :n  the  plot  of  Versailles. 
^jt,ft  •  tv  rna.   in    iv-TiicrTce.   Ju:  iis  position  was  equivocal. 
l*  -n*  »f..v*i  .:!c  j:**-oadier^  rr-.'tti  ^j in j:  to  Versailles  to  resume 
jNB4-   itiiu>  .»  .:io    i  rii:":^  r'isirds^  and  ipjve  warning  to  the 
gtfhTf""'   Si.tii  >'c*t   >opceciiH?r  ITth  .  iHis  letter  was  turned 
«  *i*«*ii»^»C**»      r'»c»   >iiowt'd  i:  to  the  munioipaliiy  of  Ver- 
■tt«U^ttsr  :**u*oi  :ake  an  oa:a  of  seorwv.  and  inducing 
■A»  JsA  :asic  :Jo  rv^'meut  of  Flaaders  should  bo  sent  for. 
ffl^  j^ttw  uw  saaic  stop  trom  a  j*art  of  the  National  Guards 
^  ><»^»iiUc«k  but  the  majoricv  rv fused. 

»^;  -vg«;iKNic,  «rv>ociv  susj^ovted,  K\»auso  it  had  hitherto 
ijjm-^'-'  A>  s^ko  tho  'ic«i  oath,  arrived  with  its  cannon,  ammu- 
jn^i%.  jutd  bu^Sije.  and  CHCervd  Vor^?aiUcs  with  much  noise, 
k  :mi  ««Mv'  £i»»vN  s;to  Ch.i:eau  detsuuisi  the  IkhIv  guards,  who 
j^^  .«i«c»udcd  !*tci:-  seT^icc*  itt  orvicr  lo  have  double  the  num- 
^«     V.«S«v**d  of  ofKvvr*  of  evvry  grade  wore  daily  arriving 


a*  i-to  o.\i  ■^uv^i'.::\  i:s\\i  u^  do  on  the  ere  of  a  battle, 
-■Itfi^  t«>  «mvv  tvv  ta:v\ 
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Paris  was  uneasy.  The  French  Guards  were  indignant ; 
they  had  been  tried  and  tampered  with  without  any  other  result 
than  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Bailly  could  not  help  speak- 
ing at  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  A  deputation  was  sent,  headed  by 
the  good  old  Dussaulx,  to  convey  to  the  king  the  alarms  of 
Paris. 

The  conduct  of  the  Assembly  in  the  meantime  was  strange. 
Now  it  seemed  to  be  asleep,  and  then  it  would  suddenly  start 
up  ;  one  day  violent,  on  the  next  moderate  and  timid. 

One  morning,  the  12th  of  September,  it  remembers  the 
4th  of  August,  and  the  gi-and  social  revolution  it  had  voted. 
It  was  ^ye  weeks  since  the  decrees  had  been  given  ;  all  France 
spoke  of  them  with  joy  ;  but  the  Assembly  said  not  one  word 
about  them.  On  the  12th,  whilst  a  decree  was  being  proposed 
in  which  the  judicial  committee  demanded  that  the  laws  should 
he  put  in  force  conformably  to  a  decision  of  the  4th  of  August, 
a  deputy  of  Franche-Comt4  broke  the  ice  and  said :  **  Steps 
are  heing  taken  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees  of 
the  4th  of  August ;  it  is  said  they  are  not  to  appear.  It  is 
time  they  should  be  seen,  furnished  with  the  royal  seal.  The 
people  are  waiting."  Those  words  were  quickly  taken  up. 
The  Assembly  was  roused.  Malouet,  the  orator  of  the  mode- 
rate party — of  the  constitutional  royalists, — even  he  (singu- 
larly enough)  supported  the  proposition,  and  others  with 
them.  In  spite  of  the  Abb6  Maury,  it  was  decided  that  the 
decrees  of  the  4th  of  August  should  be  presented  for  the 
king's  sanction. 

This  sudden  movement,  this  aggressive  disposition  of  even 
the  moderates,  inclines  one  to  suppose  that  the  most  influential 
members  were  not  ignorant  of  what  Lafayette,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  many  others,  were  saying  at  Paris. 

The  Assembly  seemed  on  the  morrow  astonished  at  its 
vigour.  Many  thought  that  the  Court  would  never  let  the 
king  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  foresaw 
that  his  refusal  would  provoke  a  terrible  movement — a  second 
fit  of  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  Chapelier,  and  others,  main- 
tained that  these  decrees,  not  being  properly  laws,  but  prin- 
ciples of  constitution,  had  no  need  of  the  royal  sanction  ;  that 
the  promulgation  was  sufficient.  A  bold,  yet  timid  opinion  : 
bold,  in  doing  without  the  king ;  timid,  in  ^ai^\^SAXi^  ^S^ 
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^  '.2jnu:i:zz^  Kjkr-.itlz.z.  or  rcfufir^ :  no  refusal,  no  col- 
^^"'  J'f'^^  *  '^"    ^^'  '"■"^  *^^*J*^^J  '/''^/"'-^A  accordincr 

^  '■*^'-'^.-'*t  ''"  '^■"'  '*'"  ~ -^f^^  ''^  '^''-*  ''^  ^J'at  pi-oTince! 
if-^-  /•'*  .'  '~-  --'-.  Ar?"^-^  '^'^■'-  Jtii-iun?  of  the  4ih  of 
j^iiT^-^  ^'^-^  '     1   :  V  ::...  a^^ilIIv  :  iLere,  thev  would  Lare 

\tw-  '•  —  —- *— i->  ~.  *i  .:  :  ii.?i-..f.?  tLe  king  in  their 
^-  ^'  --'J  -t  ■■  r_,..^.^4  Tp^y.T.^l  :r:.m  hir.i  a  dllatonr, 
,,.i.  •^  ■  ^— -"■•  ■  "-t  -r*—  ■-:  A-^t:*:.  lie  sanctioned 
3^^.---:  -"  -""  ■-»:■-.  :-^.rj  :•::?.  e. nimer din;:  that,  and 
^„j^  "^  V  *  -'^-  7  —  ■  --:  •  ''■"---  s-i^erL-Alint-aiion.  The 
,-  J. ..      •  '    ^  ■  —  "•-•>>    :   >  ■:ti-.  r*  u>:iil  ftjle.  Lis  torgivcrsa- 

.^_       -■  -  >-■  — :  r.  ■ -*zre*.     Tie  C :un.  that  was  pre- 

,^-   _  -  -'  ■ — '-  _r-.  rir.:    ^TTir-.-^i'T  tspected  to  capti- 

-■■■■;■—--:  — r'^J  --="■■  iT.     The  Assembly 

^\,         J'  •'-    -V  ^-   "        :-.^-  -.r.    MlraK^au.   Robespierre, 

_    .      -  -         :  ^    z>.^ "    :*   t~=rre::L\  amnned   that  in 

_     -      --:.>  I.   .-.r   :bt*i    Tnelininarr  anieles,  the 

,^  .t.v^.    . :_ ;   k   pcrr   iz-    simple  promulgation, 

.  _-  i.   ^a<  -sa*s.  :    ire  i.r.  ir.i'lTtxtcd.  but  totv  sensible 

-  .-V   *    j:«.  ■  Tis  A*>i=:: >  is  too  niijed  in  inte- 

^^^   ,_-.    -vac^<,-^      Ic:  3S  i;'Cirr.;:3o  :::o  new  conditions  of 

^- ...  *■■•  "--■"*        Arciois.-,  bu:  :;oih:ng  more.     Mirabeau 

-*s>     ■•*-    ^*^    Ass!or'v^  >jtf  $v,.Tri  cex  to  separate  before 

^"^:^  ;  s..  :v  v  Th:  N:  V  T'^'^^w*-  to  promulgate,  laid 
Lniii»».vi:w  .  i>^  x\-«r5  Ar".\«vntiy  believed  itself 
>H^-  -!i>iu^  ?>*«  r>-/^n  K'.v#ftuMi  helongod  only  to  la>ys 

..«,«  •-;/»  t.i-w*  «-#;*.'»  j»*A^v  yWv"  Asv^.-KfjV'i  (he  meant  to 
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ihttt  she  shodd  enforce  it  herself,  that  ererybodj  should  tax 
hims^  at  a  fenrth  of  his  income.* 

*  Nec^er  had  now  ended  his  part.  After  haying  tried  ererj 
reas<mahle  means,  he  trasted  himself  to  the  faith,  the  miraele» 
the  vague  hope  that  a  people  nnahle  to  pay  less  was  ahoat 
to  pay  more,  and  that  they  would  tax  themselves  with  the 
monstrous  impost  of  a  quarter  of  their  revenue.  The  chimerical 
financier  hrought  forwi^rd  as  the  last  word  of  his  balance-sheets 
ias  cash,  a  Utopia  which  the  good  Abh6  of  Saint-Pierre  would 
not  have  pr(^(Med. 

The  impotent  willingly  believes  in  the  impossible ;  being 
incapacitated  from  acting  himself,  he  imagines  that  chance,  or 
some  unknown  and  unforeseen  accident,  will  act  for  him.  The 
Assembly,  no  less  impotent  than  the  minister,  shared  his  cre- 
dulity. A  wonderful  speech  from  Mirabeau  overcame  all  their 
donbto,  and  transported  them  out  of  their  senses.  He  showed 
them  bankruptcy,  a  hideous  bankruptcy  opening  its  monstrous 
abyss  beneath  them^  and  ready  to  devour  both  themselves  and 
France.  They  voted.  If  the  measure  had  been  serious^  if 
money  had  come  in,  the  effect  would  have  been  singular: 
Neeker  would  have  succeeded  in  relieving  those  who  were  to 
drive  Neeker  away,  and  the  Assembly  would  have  paid  a  war 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  Impossibility,  contradic- 
tion, a  perfect  stand-still  in  every  direction,  was  fundamentally 
the  state  of  things  for  every  man  and  every  party.  To  sum 
up  all  in  one  word :  nothing  comes  of  nothing  {nul  ne  pevt.) 

The  Assembly  can  do  nothing.  Discordant  in  elements  and 
principles,  it  was  naturally  incapable ;  but  it  becomes  stUl 
more  so  in  presence  of  tumult,  at  the  entirely  novel  noise  of  the 
press  which  drowns  its  voice.  It  would  willingly  cling  to  the 
royal  power  which  it  has  demolished  ;  but  its  ruins  are  hostile : 
they  would  like  to  crush  the  Assembly.  Thus  Paris  makes 
them  afraid,  and  so  does  the  Chateau.  After  the  king's 
refusal,  they  dare  no  longer  show  their  anger  for  fear  of  adding 
to  the  indignation  of  Paris.  Except  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  which  they  decree,  they  do  nothing  at  all  consonant 
with  the  situation  of  affairs  ;  the  dividing  of  France  into  depart- 

*  Neeker,  ever  generous,  for  bis  own  put  exceeded  the  qnartfar;  he  taxod 
himself  at  one  hundred  thousand  francs  (£4000.) 
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mentSy  and  Ae  criminal  law»  are  diseussed  in  empty  space  ; 
the  liall  is  thinly  attended  ;  scarcely  do  ux  hundred  members 
assemble,  and  it  is  to  give  the  presidency  to  Mounier,  a  personi- . 
fication  of  immobility ;  to  him  who  expresses  the  best  all  the 
difficulties  of  acting,  and  the  general  paralysis. 

C<xa  the  Court  do  anything  ?  They  think  so  at  that  moment. 
They  see  the  nobility  and  clergy  rallying  around  them.  They 
perceive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  unsupported  in  the  Assembly  ;* 
they  behold  him,  at  Paris,  spending  much  money,  and  gaining 
but  little  ground  ;  his  popularity  is  surpassed  by  Lafayette. 

All  were  ignorant  of  the  situation,  all  overlooked  the  general 
force  of  things,  and  attributed  events  to  some  person  or  other, 
ridiculously  exaggerating  individual  power*  According  to  its 
hatred  or  its  love,  passion  believes  miracles,  monsters,  heroes. 
The  Court  accuse  Orleans  or  Lafayette  of  everything.  Lafayette 
himself,  though  naturally  firm  and  cool-headed,  becomes  imagi- 
native ;  he  is  not  far  from  believing  likewise  that  all  the  dis« 
turbances  are  the  work  of  the  Palais  Royal •  A  visionary 
appears  on  the  press,  the  credulous,  blind,  furious  Marat,  who 
will  vent  accusations  dictated  at  random  by  his  dreams,  desig- 
nating one  to-day,  and  to-morrow  another  to  death  ;  he  begins 
by  affirming  that  the  whole  famine  is  the  work  of  one  man  ;  that 
Necker  buys  up  corn  on  every  side,  in  order  that  Paris  may 
have  none. 

Marat  is  only  beginning,  however ;  as  yet  he  nas  but  little 
influence.  He  stands  conspicuously  apart  from  all  the  press. 
The  press  accuses,  but  vaguely ;  it  complains,  and  is  angry, 
like  the  people,  without  too  well  knowing  what  ought  to  be 
done.  It  sees  plainly  in  general  that  there  will  be  **  a  second 
fit  of  the  Revolution.*'  But  how?  For  what  precise  object  ? 
It  cannot  exactly  say.  For  the  prescription  of  remedies,  the 
press, — ^that  young  power,  suddenly  grown  so  great  through  the 
impotency  of  the  others, — the  press  itself  is  powerless. 

It  does  but  little  during  the  interval  previous  to  the  5th  of 
October  ;  the  Assembly  does  little,  and  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe  little. 
And  yet  everybody  plainly  perceives  that  some  grand  deed  is 
about  to  be  achieved.     Mirabeau,  on  receiving  one  day  his 

*  In  regulating  the  succession,  the  Assemblj  spared  its  rival  the  King  of 
Spain,  declaring  it  brought  no  prejudice  to  the  renunciations  of  the  Bourbona 
of  Spain  to  the  crown  of  France* 
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bookseller  of  Versailles,  sends  away  his  three  secretaries,  shuts 
the  door,  and  says  to  him  :  **  My  dear  Blaisot,  you  will  see 
here  soon  some  great  calamity — ^bloodshed.  From  friendship, 
I  wished  to  give  you  warning.  But  be  not  afraid  ;  there  is  no 
dauger  for  honest  men  like  you." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PEOPLE  GO  TO  FETCH  THE  KING,  OCTOBER  5,  1789. 

The  People  alone  find  a  Remedy  :  they  go  to  fetch  the  King. — ^Egotistical  Po- 
sition of  the  Kings  at  Versailles. — Louis  XVI.  was  unahle  to  act  in  any  way. 
— The  Queen  is  solicited  to  act. — Orgy  of  the  Body  Guards,  October  Ist. 
— Insults  offered  to  the  National  Cockade. — Irritation  of  Paris. — Misery 
and  Sufferings  of  the  Women. — Their  courageous  Compassion. — They 
invade  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  October  5th. — They  march  against  Versailles. 
— The  Assembly  receives  Warning. — Maillard  and  the  Women  before  the 
Assembly. — Robespierre  supports  Maillard. — The  Women  before  the 
King. — Indecision  of  the  Court. 

On  the  5th  of  Octoher,  eight  or  ten  thousand  women  went  to 
Versailles,  followed  hy  crowds  of  people.  The  National  Guard 
forced  M.  de  Lafayette  to  lead  them  there  the  same  evening. 
On  the  6th,  they  brought  hack  the  king,  and  obliged  him  to 
inhabit  Paris. 

This  grand  movement  is  the  most  general,  after  the  14th  of 
July,  that  occurs  in  the  Revolution.  The  one  of  October  was 
unanimous,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  other ;  at  least  in  this 
sense,  that  they  who  took  no  part  in  it  wished  for  its  success, 
and  all  rejoiced  that  the  king  should  be  at  Paris. 

Here  we  must  not  seek  the  action  of  parties.  They  acted, 
hut  did  very  little. 

The  real,  the  certain  cause,  for  the  women  and  the  most 
miserable  part  of  the  crowd,  was  nothing  but  hunger.     Having 
dismounted  a  horseman  at  Versailles,  they  killed  and  ate  his  _ 
horse  almost  raw. 

For  the  majority  of  the  men,  both  the  people  and  the  National 
Guards,  the  cause  of  the  movement  was  honour,  the  outrage  of 
the  Court  against  the  Parisian  cockade,  adopted  by  all  France 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Revolution. 

Whether  the  men,  however,  would  have  marched  against 


too    minwncja.  nmmom  or  m  wrrcn  jt  TDE&iSLi^ 


N«lNi4y  lialoni  tbm  hU  ihe  idea  of  t 

IV  r»lAla  \^^^^  onilM  30di  of  Ai^g^  dc|wted  wiik : 

Mnwfffft,  hut  it  WM  U  eonv«j  ooo^anto  a^  dveats  te  ike 

A»«c^tl»l,v  Uirii  4i«ruMtnj|;  i}ie  nela.  Bat  kere,  dbe  people  akne 
^\\\  ilin  Hriil  l<»  pro|Mrtw»  ;  alone,  tbcr  depart  to  take  the  king, 
hM  nlmio  Utov  Um\V  th(»  Bastille.  What  is  most  peepU  m  ihR 
t»i»m»^».  \  fMiMiti  »w<wl  instinctive  and  xni^ired,  is  afisaredlj  the 
MwmHMt  1'1»<MV  i<W  was  tliis :  •*  Broad  is  wanting,  let  ns  go 
f^M  fi»ff^  i^*  ^in^  i  **»^  ^'*^  ^'^  ^^*^  if  he  be  with  ns,  that 
Iti^t^nt^  W  wfiMi»\^  w^  tMi|tw\  I/<^  n«  g©  a»d  fetch  lA«  Aiiw-/  " 
A  t^NV^  fM  *^p>^  VM  j*w*n«iid  inwa^!  The  kii^  oc^t 
fxs  Knv  i\4*^  f^^  fW^Jk  ^<^  ^ww"  lodfcrags,  wfa-  with  th^, 
mr\  >H^  ,H  t^  ^iw^N  Imw^^oW  m-ith  ibcnu  The  ceranoaies  of 
m»»M'tiN>  wi^  4^M^^  ♦H*^  oiwma»iim  TMad  ^  oeuMade  in  several 
,v^,^f,^S«^,:,.  ^^  i^i^  ^tiflw»w^  TtW  jwifib.  If  royalty  is  not 
\N-^*^^t^v  -fVN^  ♦^^♦^  ^  ^^n^winjf**  atid  ^omwimity,  and  the 
,:v,j,.V  Vm^^  iNs^  M,sv<rvWiii  >/v  ^  W  W,  <««irgetic  motto  of 

\\«v  -wC*  -^  v}^ve^NW«W)  ii/^to3»^  in  ^-Wli  the  kings  wctb 
iv^c,  y ;ia  -wi,  ^i*W*Jw,  ,i5v.m*i  ^"^  |i'i)W  ^^gpsrs  in  ord^  to  make 
Ih^iu  :c;^v;,  Vi«  >'vifa^  wiiMwf^^i^:  *umi^  and  annatural,  and 
.  A  Jau.3  V  ^^i^  S^W«T  Wwfa  ?  Bfwir  «aB  w«  be  sur- 
'. !i.^J  i  vxah;  Vrn^»  W.w*w»  t\iiWk»^H>d,  hsj\i>hearted,  and 
iu  W\/^  i  Mv¥  vWM  iVjr,  whiKMit  thw  isolated  retreat  at 
VeriJIk-s,  ixeff  W^  aiuiaed  thai  de^j^roe  of  insensibility? 
The  xex.v  ^V;  gi  il  is  inmoial :  a  worid  made  expressly  for 
C'ae  Buajx !  TkvJre  wahr  eowW  a  man  forget  the  condition  of 
Luiuaux(j,  auU  sign,  like  Louis  XIV.,  the  expulsion  of  a  million 
of  men  ;  or,  like  Louis  XV.,  speeulatc  on  famine. 

The  uuauimity  of  Paris  had  overthrown  the  Bastille.  To 
conquer  the  king  and  the  Assembly,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
bkoukl  find  itself  onee  more  unanimous.  The  National  Guard 
and  the  people  were  beginning  to  divide.  In  order  to  re-unite 
them,  and  nmko  thorn  concur  for  the  same  end,  it  required  no 
less  than  a  provocation  from  the  Court.  No  political  wisdom 
would  have  brought  about  the  event  ;  an  act  of  folly  was 
necessary. 

♦  See  my  0figim9  du  Droit:  tymholes et formides Jtmdtgues. 
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That  was  the  real  remedy,  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  intolerahle  position  in  which  everybody  seemed  entangled. 
This  folly  would  have  been  done  by  the  queen's  party  long  before, 
if  it  had  not  met  with  its  chief  stumbling-block  and  difficulty  in 
Louis  XVI.  Nobody  could  be  more  averse  to  a  change  of 
habits.  To  deprive  him  of  his  hunting,  his  workshop,  and  his 
early  hour  of  retiring  to  rest ;  to  interrupt  the  regularity  of  his 
meaJs  and  prayers  ;  to  put  him  on  horseback  en  cam/papie,  and 
make  an  active  partisan  of  him,  as  we  see  Charles  I.,  in  the 
picture  by  Vandyck,  was  not  easy.  His  own  good  sense  like- 
wise told  him  that  he  ran  much  risk  in  declaring  himself  against 
the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  attachment  to  his  habits,  to 
the  ideas  of  his  education  and  childhood,  made  him  against 
the  Revolution  even  more  than  the  diminution  of  the  royal 
authority.  He  did  not  conceal  his  displeasure  at  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Bastille.*  The  uniform  of  the  National  Guards 
worn  by  his  own  people  ;  his  valets  now  become  lieutenants — 
officers  ;  more  than  one  musician  of  the  chapel  chanting  mass 
in  a  captain's  uniform  ;  all  that  annoyed  his  sight :  he  caused 
his  servants  to  be  forbidden  "  to  appear  in  his  presence  in  such 
an  unseasonable  costume."! 

It  was  difficult  to  move  the  king,  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  eyery  deliberation,  he  was  very  fluctuating,  but  in 
his  old  habits,  and  in  his  rooted  ideas,  insuperably  obstinate. 
Even  the  queen,  '▼horn  he  dearly  loved,  would  have  gained 
nothing  by  persuasion.  Fear  had  still  less  influence  upon  him ; 
he  knew  he  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  inviolable  and  sacred ; 
what  could  he  fear  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  queen  was  surrounded  by  a  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sions, intrigues,  and  interested  zeal ;  prelates  and  lords,  all  that 
aristocracy  who  had  so  aspersed  her  character,  and  now  were 
trying  to  efiect  a  reconciliation,  crowded  her  apartments,  fer- 
vently conjuring  her  to  save  the  monarchy.  She  alone,  if  they 
were  to  be  believed,  possessed  genius  and  courage  ;  it  was  time 
that  she,  the  daughter  of  Maria-Theresa,  should  show  herself. 
The  queen  derived  courage,  moreover,  from  two  very  different 
sorts  of  people  ;  on  one  hand,  brave  and  worthy  chevaliers  of 

*  Alexandre  de  Lameth.  *t*  Campan,  ii. 
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wise  a  spiteful,  virulent  man,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  tbeii^ 
National  Guard.  The  invitation  sent  to  a  few  of  the  officers 
was  but  little  flattering  to  them,  and  a  cause  of  great  dissatis- 
faction to  the  others. 

A  military  repast  might  hare  been  given  in  the  Orangerie 
or  anywhere  else  ;  but  the  king  (an  imprecedented  favour) 
granted  the  use  of  his  magnificent  theatre,  in  which  no  /^ 
had  been  given  since  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
Wines  are  lavished  with  royal  prodigality.  They  drink  the 
health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin ;  somebody,  in  a 
low,  timid  voice,  proposed  that  of  the  nation  ;  but  nobody  would 
pay  any  attention.  At  the  dessert,  the  grenadiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders,  the  Swiss,  and  other  soldiers  are 
introduced.  They  all  drink  and  admire,  dazzled  by  the 
fantastical  brilliancy  of  that  singular  fairy  scene,  where  the 
boxes,  lined  with  looking-glasses,  reflect  a  blaze  of  light  in 
«very  direction. 

The  doors  open.  Behold  the  king  and  the  queen!  The 
king  has  been  prevailed  on  to  visit  them  on  his  return  from 
the  chase.  The  queen  walks  round  to  every  table,  looking 
beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the  child  she  bears  in  her  arms.  All 
those  young  men  are  delighted,  transported  out  of  their  senses. 
The  queen,  we  must  confess,  less  majestic  at  other  periods, 
had  never  discouraged  those  who  devoted  their  hearts  to  her 
service ;  she  had  not  disdained  to  wear  in  her  head-dress  a 
plume  from  Lauzun's  helmet.*  There  was  even  a  tradition 
that  the  bold  declaration  of  a  private  in  the  body  guards  had 
been  listened  to  without  anger ;  and  that,  without  any  other 
pimishment  than  a  benevolent  irony,  the  queen  had  obtained 
his  promotion. 

So  beautiful,  and  yet  so  unfortunate  !  As  she  was  depart- 
ing •  with  the  king,  the  band  played  the  affecting  air :  "0 
Richard,  0  my  king,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world !  "  Every 
heart  melted  at  that  appeal.  Several  tore  off  their  cockades, 
and  took  that  of  the  queen,  the  black  Austrian  cockade,  de- 
voting themselves  to  her  service.  At  the  very  least,  the  tri- 
color cockade  was  turned  inside  out,  so  as  to  appear  white.    The 

*  What  does  it  signify  whether  Lanznn  offered  it,  or  she  had  asked  for  it? 
See  M^nwirea  de  Camptutf  and  Lauzun  (JUvue  r^ospecUve),  &c 
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iefe&d  themselves.  One  of  their  eaptams  had  heen,  wOlingty 
or  snwiUmgl J,  decked  out  bj  the  ladies  with  an  enormonB  whhe 
eockade.  His  colonel,  LecoiDtfe,  the  linendrapery  was  imknB. 
**  Those  cockades,"  sidd  he,  firmly,  ''  shall  he  chmged,  and 
within  a  week,  or  all  is  lost."  He  was  right.  Who  ooold  mis- 
take the  omnipotence  of  the  symbol  ?  The  three  coloun  were 
the  14th  of  July  and  the  victory  of  Paris,  the  Revolution  itsdfL 
Thereupon  a  cheralier  of  Saint-Loms  runs  after  Leo<»ntre, 
declaring  himself  the  champion  ci  the  white  oodkade  against  ail 
comers.  He  follows,  lies  in  wait  for  him,  and  insults  hira. 
This  passionate  defender  of  the  anden  regime  was  not,  how* 
erer,  a  Montmorency,  but  simply  the  Bon-in4aw  of  the  queen's 
flower-girL 

Lecointre  marches  off  to  the  Assembly,  and  requests  the 
military  committee  to  require  the  oath  from  the  body  guard. 
Some  old  guards  there  present  declared  that  it  oodd  never  be 
obtained.  The  committee  did  nothing,  fearftd  of  occasioning 
some  collision  and  bloodshed  ;  but  it  w»s  precisely  this  prudence 
that  occasioned  it. 

Paris  felt  keenly  the  insult  ofiered  to  its  cockade  ;  it  was 
said  to  have  been  ignominiously  torn  to  pieces  and  trodden 
under  foot.  On  the  very  day  of  the  second  dinner  (Saturday 
evening,  the  3rd)  Danton  was  thundering  at  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers.  On  Sunday,  there  was  a  general  onslaught  on 
black  or  white  cockades.  Mobs  of  people  and  citizens,  where 
coats  and  jackets  appeared  mingled  together,  took  place  in  the 
cafea^  before  the  doors  of  the  caf6s,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  and  on  the 
quays.  Terrible  rumours  were  in  circulation  about  the  ap- 
proaching war ;  on  the  league, of  the  queen  and  the  princes 
with  the  German  princes ;  on  the  foreign  uniforms,  red  and 
green,  then  seen  in  Paris  ;  on  the  supplies  of  flour  from  Cot- 
beil,  which  came  now  only  every  other  day  ;  on  the  inevitably 
increasing  scarcity,  and  on  the  approaching  severe  winter. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  said  they  ;  if  people  want  to  pre- 
vent war  and  famine,  the  king  must  be  brought  here  ;  other- 
wise the  Court  will  carry  him  off. 

Nobody  felt  all  that  more  keenly  than  the  women.  The 
family,  the  household,  had  then  become  a  scene  of  extreme 
suffering.    A  lady  gave  Ihe  alarm  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
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These  unfortunate  beings  possess  not  even  enough  energy  to 
complain,  to  make  known  their  situation,  and  protest  against 
their  fate.  Such  as  act  and  agitate  in  times  of  great  distress, 
are  the  strong,  the  least  exhausted  by  misery,  poor  rather  than 
indigent.  Generally,  the  intrepid  ones,  who  then  make  them- 
selves conspicuous,  are  women  of  a  noble  heart,  who  suffer 
little  for  themselves,  but  much  for  others ;  pity,  inert  and 
passive  in  men,  who  are  more  resigned  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  is  in  women*  a  very  active,  violent  sentiment,  which 
occasionally  becomes  heroic,  and  impels  them  imperatively 
towards  the  boldest  achievements. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  there  was  a  multitude  of  unfortunate 
creatures  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  thirty  hours.*  That  pain- 
ful sight  affected  everybody,  yet  nobody  did  anything  for  them; 
everybody  contented  themselves  with  deploring  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  the  times.  On  Sunday  evening  (4th)  a  courageous 
woman,  who  could  not  behold  this  any  longer,  ran  from  the 
quarter  Saint-Denis  to  the  Palais  Royal,  forced  her  way  through 
a  noisy  crowd  of  orators,  and  obtained  a  hearing.  She  was  a 
woman  of  thirty-six  years  of  age,  well  dressed  and  respectable, 
but  powerful  and  intrepid.  She  wants  them  to  go  to  Versailles, 
and  she  will  march  at  their  head.  Some  laugh  at  her ;  she 
boxes  the  ears  of  one  of  them  for  doing  so.  The  next  morning 
she  departed  among  the  foremost,  sword  in  hand,  took  a  cannon 
from  the  city,  sat  astride  on  it,  and,  with  the  match  ready  lit, 
rode  off  to  Versailles. 

Among  the  failing  trades  which  seemed  to  be  perishing  with 
the  ancien  regime  was  that  of  carvers  of  wood.  There  used  to 
be  much  work  of  that  kind,  both  for  the  churches  and  apart- 
ments. Many  women  were  sculptors.  One  of  them,  Made- 
leine Ghabry,  being  quite  out  of  work,  had  set  up  as  a  flower- 
girl  (bouquetiere)  in  the  quarter  of  the  Palais  Royal,  under  the 
name  of  Louison;  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  handsome  and 
witty.  One  may  boldly  venture  to  state  that  it  was  not 
hunger  that  drove  her  to  Versailles.  She  followed  the  gene- 
ral impulse,  and  the  dictates  of  her  good   courageous  heart. 

*  See  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  Moniteur,  i.,  p.  568,  col.  2.  This  is 
the  principal  source.  Another,  very  important,  abounding  in  details,  and 
which  everybody  aopies,  without  quoting  it,  is  the  Histoire  de  deux  Amis  de  Ui 
Idberti,  t.  iii.     . 
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Ant(Hne,  on  the  other  hand,  iraB  likewise  inarching.  On  the  road» 
the  women  hnny  along  with  them  all  they  happen  to  meet,  thi^at- 
ening  sneh  as  are  unwilling  that  they  will  ent  their  hair  off.  First 
they  go  to  the  H6tel-de-yiUe.  There  a  haker  had  just  heen 
brought  who  used  to  give  false  weight  of  seren  ounces  in  a  two 
pound  loaf.  The  lamp  was  lowered.  Though  the  man  was  guilty 
on  his  own  confessi<m,  the  National  Guard  contrived  to  let  him 
escape.  They  presented  thdur  bayonets  to  the  four  or  ^ve  hundred 
women  already  assembled.  On  the  odier  side,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  square,  stood  the  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
women  were  by  lao  means  daunted.  They  charged  infantry 
and  cavalry  with  a  shower  of  stones ;  but  the  soldiers  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  fire  on  them.  The  women  then 
forced  open  the  H6tel-de-Yille,  and  entered  all  the  offices. 
Many  of  them  were  well  dressed :  they  had  put  on  white 
gowns  for  that  grand  day.  They  inquired  curiously  into  the 
use  of  every  room,  and  entreated  the  representatives  of  the 
districts  to  give  a  kind  reception  to  the  women  they  had  forced 
to  accompany  them,  several  of  whom  were  enceinte,  and  ill, 
perhaps  from  fear.  Oth«^,  ravenous  and  wild,  shouted  out 
Bread  and  arrmt — ^that  the  men  were  cowards, — and  they 
would  show  them  what  courage  was.— That  the  people  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  were  only  fit  to  be  hanged, — that  they  must 
bum  their  writings  and  waste  paper.  And  they  were  going  to 
do  so,  and  to  bum  the  building  perhaps.  A  man  stopped  them, 
— a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  dressed  in  black,  and  whose 
serious  countenance  seemed  more  sombre  than  his  dress.  At 
first  they  were  going  to  kill  him,  thinking  he  belonged  to  the 
town,  and  calling  him  a  traitor.  He  replied  he  was  no  traitor, 
but  a  bailiff  by  profession,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
Bastille.     It  was  Stanislas  Halliard.  ^ 

Early  that  moming,  he  had  done  good  service  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint- An toine.  The  volunteers  of  the  Bastille  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hullin,  were  drawn  up  on  the  square  in  arms.  The 
workmen  who  were  demolishing  the  fortress  believed  they  were 
sent  against  them.  Maillard  interposed  and  prevented  the 
collision.  At  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
prevent  its  being  burnt.  The  women  even  promised  they 
would  not  allow  any  men  to  enter :  they  had  left  armed  sentinels 
at  the  grand  entrance.     At  eleven  o'clock,  the  men  attacked 
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disarmed  them  both,  ^nd  carried  off  the  bayonet  and  the 
swords. 

The  morning  was  passing,  and  their  hunger  increased.  At 
Chaillot,  Auteuil,  and  Sevres,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  poor  starving  women  from  stealing  food.  Maillard  would 
not  allow  it.  At  Sevres  the  troop  was  exhausted ;  there,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  had,  not  even  for  money  ;  every  door  was 
closed  except  one,  that  of  a  sick  man  who  had  remained; 
Maillard  contrived  to  buy  of  him  a  few  pitchers  of  wine.  Then; 
he  choose  out  seven  men,  and  charged  them  to  bring  before 
him  the  bakers  of  Sevres,  with  whatever  they  might  have. 
There  were  eight  loaves  in  all,  thirty-two  pounds  of  bread  for 
eight  thousand  persons.  They  shared  them  among  them  and 
crawled  further.  Fatigue  induced  most  of  the  women  to  lay 
aside  their  arms.  Maillard,  moreover,  made  them  understand 
that  as  they  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  and  the  Assembly, 
and  to  move  and  affect  them,  it  was  not  proper  to  arrive  in 
such  a  warlike  fashion.  The  cannon  were  placed  in  the  rear, 
and  in  a  manner  concealed.  The  sage  bailiff  wished  it  to  be 
an  amener  sans  scandale,  as  they  say  in  courts  of  law.  At 
the  entrance  of  Versailles,  in  order  to  hint  their  pacific 
intention,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  women  to  sing  the  air  of 
Henri  IV. 

The  people  of  Versailles  were  delighted,  and  cried  Vivent 
nos  Parisiennes  !  Foreigners  among  the  spectators  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  innocent  in  that  crowd  coming  to  ask  the  king 
for  succour.  %The  Genevese  Dumont,  a  man  unfriendly  to  the 
Revolution,  who  was  dining  at  the  palace  Des  Petites-EcurieSf 
looking  out  of  window,  says  himself:  **A11  that  crowd  only 
wanted  bread.*' 

The  Assembly  had  been  that  day  full  of  stormy  discussions. 
The  king,  being  unwilling  to  sanction  either  the  declaration  of 
rights,  or  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  replied  that  con- 
stitutional laws  could  be  judged  only  in  their  ensemble;  that  he 
acceded,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  alarming  circum- 
stances, and  on  the  express  condition  that  the  executive  power 
would  resume  all  its  force. 

**  If  you  accept  the  king's  letter,"  said  Robespierre,  there  is 
no  longer  any  constitution,  nor  any  right  to  have  one.  *'  Duport^ 


tMMtt(Mife^  ;uiii  blames  the  orgj  of  the  bodj  guards.  A  dqpoftf,' 
iriia  kfei  koHflif  Krred  maaag  than,  igmtrndt,  fer  Aor 
him^mr,  tfaU  tke  ckmaKatiflB  be  stated  m  m  n^vbr  fonD,  and 
Hmk  tbe  goflkj  parties  be  froseeated.  ^  I  wffl  densaoee,** 
OMd  ¥iraheaa,  **ami  I  wifl  i^  if  the  Asaemblj  dedaie  duii 
tk»pwaonrf  tiiekny  isafateiimshblc."  This  was  dca^aat- 
ittg  tbe  ^neen.  The  iHioieAsseiiiblj  reeoiled  from  the  mstian, 
nhkk  was  withdrawn.     On  such  m  dk j,  it  woaUL  have  prvroked 

Mirabeaa  himsdf  was  not  free  from  nBeasbiesa  fir  his  back- 
dUii^,  and  his  speech  on  the  veto.  He  approached  the  presi- 
dent, and  said  to  him  in  an  nndcr  tone :  **  Monnier,  Paris  is 
— yrhingr  against  US, — hdiBwe  me  or  not,  fohj  tiioasand  men 
are  mardbing  against  as.  Feign  ilhiess,  go  to  the  pahiee,  and 
gire  them  this  notice ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  *^  Is 
Paris  marching  ?"  said  Monnier,  drilj  (he  thooght  Ifirabean 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  morement).  *'  Well  I  so  madi 
the  better !  we  shall  hare  a  repablic  the  sooner." 

Tlie  Afisemblj  decide  that  thej  will  send  to  the  king  to 
rsqiUGHit  the  mere  and  simple  acceptation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Btghti.  At  three  o'clock,  Target  announces  that  a  crowd  had 
appeared  before  the  doors  on  the  Avenue  de  Paris. 

Everybody  was  acquainted  with  the  event,  except  the  king. 
He  had  departed  for  the  chase  that  morning  as  usual,  and  was 
hunting  in  the  woods  of  Meudon.  They  sent  after  him. 
ICeanwhile,  they  beat  the  genh-cde^  the  body  giya*ds  mounted 
their  horses  on  the  Phice  d'Armes,  and  stood  with  their  backs 
to  the  iron  gates ;  the  r^ment  of  Flanders  below,  on  their 
right,  near  the  Avenue  de  Sceaztx.  M.  d'Estaing,  in  the  name 
of  the  municipality  of  Versailles,  orders  the  troops  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  National  Guard,  and  oppose  the  rioters.  The 
municipality  had  carried  their  precaution  so  far  as  to  authorize 
d'Estaing  to  follow  tke  king,  if  he  went  far,  on  the  singular 
condition  of  bringing  him  back  to  Versailles  as  soon  as  possible. 
D'Estaing  adhered  to  the  latto:  order,  went  up  to  the  Chateau, 
and  left  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles  to  manage  as  it 
pleased.  M.  de  Gouvemet,  the  seoosd  in  command,  likewise 
left  his  post,  and  placed  hhnself  among  the  body  guards,  pre* 
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ferrmg,  he  said,  to  be  with  people  who  know  how  to  fight  and 
sabre.  LecointFe,  ihe  lieutenant-colonel,  remained  alone  to 
Gommuid. 

Meanwhile,  Maillard  arrired  at  the  IjTational  Assembly.  All 
the  women  wanted  to  enter.  He  had  the  greatest  trouble  to 
preTail  on  them  to  send  in  only  fifteen  of  their  number.  They 
placed  th^nselyes  at  the  bar,  having  at  their  head  the  French 
guardsman  of  "whom  we  hare  spoken,  a  w<Hnan  who  carried  a 
tambourine  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  the  gigantic  bailiff  in  the 
midst,  in  his  tattered  black  coat,  and  sword  in  hand.  The 
soldier  began  by  pertly  telling  the  Assembly  that,  on  no  bread 
being  found  at  the  baker's  that  morning,  he  had  wanted  to 
ring  the  tocsin  ;  that  he  had  near  been  hanged,  and  owed  his 
safety  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  him.  '<  We  come,''  said 
he,  *'  to  demand  bread,  and  the  punishment  of  the  body  guard 
who  have  insulted  the  cockade.  We  are  good  patriots ;  on  our 
road  we  have  torn  down  the  black  cockades,  and  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  tearing  one  before  the  Assembly.^' 

To  which  the  other  gravely  added  :  "  Everybody  must  cer- 
tainly wear  the  patriotic  cockade.'*  This  was  received  with  a 
few  murmurs. 

"  And  yet  we  are  all  brethren  !  "  cried  the  sinister  apparition. 

Maillard  alluded  to  what  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had 
declared  the  day  before  :  that  the  tricolor  cockade,  having  been 
adopted  as  a  symbol  of  fraternity^  was  the  only  one  that  ought 
to  be  worn  by  citizens. 

The  women,  being  impatient,  shouted  together,  **  Bread ! 
Bread  !  "  Maillard  then  began  to  speak  of  the  horrible  situa- 
tion of  Paris,  of  the  supplies  being  intercepted  by  the  other 
towns,  or  by  the  aristocrats.  "They  want,"  said  he,  **to 
starve  us.  A  miller  has  received  from  somebody  two  hundred 
francs  to  induce  him  not  to  grind,  with  a  promise  that  he  should 
receive  as  much  every  week."  The  Assembly  exclaimed, 
**Name  him."  It  was  in  the  Assembly  itself  that  Gregwre 
had  spoken  of  that  current  report ;  and  Maillard  had  heard  of 
it  on  the  road. 

"  Name  him  I  "  some  of  the  women  shouted  at  random  : 
"It  is  the  archbishop  of  Paris.'* 

At  that  moment,  when  the  lives  of  many  men  seemed  hang- 
ing by  a  thread,  Robespierre  took  a  serious  step.      Alone,  he 
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•upfii/r'i'il  •■liil'ii:-:     <i;.i  -.hat  Abbe  Give>ire  hod  spoken  of  the 
nL«.  iiiii  VI  u:ii   .■■■iJt:i*«4*  ^\'v  -«<jine  '.niunnaciun.* 

..,,,.    ;,,..,  ,.^    I     ::,j  A?«tf!nbiy  :ned  :hrcats  and  caresses. 

I     ii:    ••:'-r.-.   ::i  -'-'''t.   .r  nreiate.  orfered  his  hand 

::•.   VI  ii!i:tt        ^_^<.      '^ lie  "!»;▼  .n:o  1  passion,  and  said, 

■t  I    •ijiu.-    :.■    x.-.>   t    ;i.'^  i  -^aw.  ■      Another  'ieputr,  a 

■luii.    .i:u    v":uv!'^    in:    -T'.ts**   tz  5amE- Louis.  hearin<^ 

a-     ■•::.    •■.•;    '-nc   vii-  i:,j  ^md  obstacle  wtfae  oon- 

>  ■■-li.iit.u,    11   L    iis^^i.n.    iij.:  i'^  jiupic  in;icantlY  to  be 

>  ,::  luii;-!.:  "1 — la:-i.  ::othin^  tiaonted,  replied 
■=j»i  •  !• -iJi^tutu  :»*  ::•.•::  •rr  .■:  'iie  Ajstfemblv ;  that  the 
vass^.n.  .V  T-,'-  .' u.uO'^>.:^"!».rr.:::  :  ul :  ind  cfaac  he  thought  he 
•.Tc   .■    ■:,    .  I  :i    .   H.i-*-.'.-    •-  ^■.  ■  :::-^  "rzern  :hi*:nrbraiation.     For 

>    V.   ..-»       ■' .    *...i.>i-.t.:r^  -;.:'Liyraii  Maiilard,  and  cahned 

I     i  u- ■  •■    ■•■•:•-*-••'      l*'v  >*-■    .•uisi'ie  •'repj  gnjwina:  impa- 

:.'.       .'.■    ,  :  ■-    s..-  '      .     Lt-:-   .'rtitor.     A  report  was 

,!-»*.    :.    .:'  ..    :     ■■    "    -     .    i-u  "'err shed.     He  wcut  out  for 

•■  .  •     .     ■.  «.    -i -«.  :. 

V  : '.      '^,.     .:^  :.^ -^'vx-ii.  ?e;;!red  the  Assembly  to 

.^^  ;■ .  ^*....  :;i*  -  .:"i.'*is>  :v  iiaiv^'  .ituuemeDt  for  the  insult 
-.  .;  .  :  '-.  ^:ix*i:.  >  :!io  ic-'uiies  ^dvo  him  the  lie.  Mail- 
i.T.  ..*,^.c.  .  .:  :::vr?:rMi«^:».i'US  '.a:^j:rui^o  Mounier,  the  pre- 
-,..<  ...  '  :..:i«i«.»i  :.M  «:"  ::io  •v'r^ooc  due  :o  the  Assembly;  and 
.:>iii*.  -lii;  ::iov  n'lo  w-cjued  to  be  citizens  were  per- 
i»  x*  -v.  Hi  is  iTiive  an  advantage  to  Maillard  ; 
^  iTvbi'viy  v^uchc  to  bo  proud  of  the  name  of 
"I  :-iar  uiic^ist  assonibly,  there  were  anybody 
»»iK>  ^.«M^s•i»:l>*•^  ■:  a  d:s.h»'ninir.  hoouglit  to  be  excluded."  The 
V>8iOi»r'iv  -;ar'.*.:  w;r*i  on;inion.  and  applauded  :  "  Yes,"  cried 
■  iic;  .  "  "  V*  are  all  oitizonsi" 

V:  '  Aat  n-i-mort  a  triivli^redivvkatlo  was  brought  in,  sent  by 
-.iu'  '»i*ilr  i::t;anL  T\w  woiiien  sliouted,  •*  God  save  the  king 
^iwi  »'»•*  Ksly  jnisinl !  "  Maillard,  wlio  was  not  so  easily  satis- 
•oii»  '*t*i*ti\l  on  the  noocssity  of  sending  away  the  regiment  of 

Mouitf^*  thou  hoping  io  bo  able  to  get  rid  of  them,  said  that 
\\\%\  .Vrnwiubly   had   neglected   nothing   to  obtain   provisions, 

^  hat  bcf n  disfiaurwl  niid  rnrtnilcMi  by  the  Moniteur.  Luckily,  it 
e  ttt'piMilton*  (at  the  end  of  the  1st  volume).  See  also  the  Deux 
Kt5«rM,  Fcrridrri,  &c.  eke. 
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neither  had  the  king  ;  that  they  would  try  to  find  some  new 
means,  and  that  they  zpight  withdraw  in  peaee.  Maillard  did 
not  stir,  saying,  "  No,  that  is  not  enough." 

A  deputy  then  proposed  to  go  and  inform  the  king  of  the 
miserable  state  of  Paris.  The  Assembly  voted  it,  and  the 
women,  eagerly  seizing  that  hope,  threw  their  arms  round  the 
necks  of  the  deputies,  and  embraced  the  president  in  spite  of 
his  resistance. 

"  But  where  is  our  Mirabeau  ?  "  said  they,  once  more  ; 
**  we  should  like  to  see  our  Count  de  Mirabeau.'* 

Mounier,  surrounded,  kissed,  and  almost  stifled,  then  moodily 
set  out  with  the  deputation  and  a  ci'owd  of  women,  who  insisted 
on  following  him.  **  We  were  on  foot,"  says  he,  "  in  the  mud, 
and  it  was  raining  in  torrents.  We  had  to  pass  through  a 
ragged  noisy  multitude,  armed  in  a  fantastical  manner.  Body 
guards  were  patrolling  and  galloping  about.  Those  guards  on 
beholding  Mounier  and  the  deputies,  with  their  strange  cortege 
of  honour,  imagined  they  saw  there  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  wanting  to  disperse  that  multitude,  galloped  through 
them."*  The  inviolable  deputies  escaped  as  they  could,  and  ran 
for  their  lives  through  the  mud.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rage 
of  the  people,  who  had  imagined  that,  with  them,  they  were 
sure  of  being  respected  ! 

Two  women  were  wounded,  an,d  even  by  swords,  according  to 
some  witnesses.t  However,  the  people  did  nothing.  From 
three  till  eight  in  the  evening,  they  were  patient  and  motionless, 
only  shouting  and  hooting  whenever  they  beheld  the  odious 
uniform  of  the  body  guard.     A  child  threw  stones. 

The  king  had  been  found  ;  he  had  returned  from  Meudon, 
without  hurrying  himself.  Mounier,  being  at  length  recognised, 
was  allowed  to  enter  with  twelve  women.  He  spoke  to  the 
king  of  the  misery  of  Paris,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  request 
of  the  Assembly,  who  were  waiting  for  the  pure  and  simple 
acceptation  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  other  constitutional 
articles. 

Meanwhile  the  king  listened  to  the  women  with  much  kind- 
ness.    The  young  girl,  Louison  Chabry,  had  been  charged  to 

*  See  Mounier,  at  the  end  of  the  Expose  justificaiif, 
f  If  the  king  forbade  the  troops  to  act,  as  people  aiBrm,  it  vras  at  a  later 
period,  and  too  late. 


:  ;  L-:  ?:r.-»ie  ::•  cad  fro. 
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repeatmg  from  time  to  time :  ''A  king  a  fugitive!  a  king  a 
fogiti^e  !  "  ^  The  queen,  however,  having  insisted  on  depart- 
ingy  the  order  was  given  for  the  carriages.     It  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  KING  BROUGHT  BACK  TO  PARIS. 

l%e  5th  of  October  continued. — FiiBt  Blood  shed. — The  Women  giin  over 
the  Regiment  of  Flanders. — Fif^t  between  the  Body  Gruard  and  th6 
National  Guard  of  Versailles. — The  King  no  longer  able  to  escape* — 
Affright  of  the  Court. — The  Women  pass  the  Night  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly. — Lafayette  forced  to  inarch  against  Yers^Iles. — 6th  of  October. 
— The  Oh&teau  assailed.^ — Danger  of  the  Queen. — The  Body  Gnards 
fisred  by  the  French  Ex-Guards. — Hesitation  of  the  Assembly.— -Conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. — The  King  led  to  Paiis. 

OvE  of  the  Paris  militia,  whom  a  crowd  of  women  had 
taken,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  their  leader,  and  who  excited  by 
liie  joumej,  had  shown  himself  at  Versailles  more  enUmsiast*^ 
than  all  ihe  others,  ventured  to  pass  behind  the  bodj  guard 
there :  seeing  the  iron  gate  shut,  he  began  insulting  the  sen- 
tinel stationed  within,  and  menacing  him  with  his  bayonet.  A 
lieutenant  of  the  guard  and  two  others  drew  their  swords, 
and  galloped  after  him.  The  man  ran  for  his  life,  tried  to 
reach  a  shed,  but  tumbled  over  a  tub,  still  shouting  for  assist- 
ance. The  horseman  had  come  up  with  him,  just  as  the 
National  Gruard  of  Versailles  could  contain  themselves  no  longer : 
one  of  them,  a  retail  wine-merchant,  stepped  from  the  ranks^ 
aimed,  fired,  and  stopped  him  short ;  he  had  broken  the  arm 
that  held  the  uplifted  sabre. 

D'Estaing,  the  commander  of  this  National  Ghmrd,  was  at 
the  castle,  still  believing  that  he  was  to  depart  with  the  king. 
Lecointre,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  remained  on  the  spot  demand- 
ing orders  of  the  municipal  council,  who  gave  noae.  He  was 
justly  fearful  lest  that  famished  multitude  should  ovemm  the 
town  and  feed  themselves.  He  went  to  them,  inquired  what 
quantity  of  provisions  was  necessary,  and  entreated  the  council 

♦  See  Necker,  and  his  daughtei",  Madame  de  StafeTs  ConddiraHons, 
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popple  followeci,  pressed  upon  the  body  guards,  and  hooted 
afier  them.  The  guards  force  their  way  sword  in  hand.  Some 
who  were  behind,  being  more  molested  than  the'  rest,  fired  their 
pistols:  three  of  the  National  Guard  were  hit,  one  in  the 
face ;  the  two  others  received  the  bullets  in  their  clones. 
Their  comrades  fire  also  by  way  of  answer;  and  the  body 
guard  reply  with  their  musquetoons. 

Other  National  Guards  entered  the  court-yard,  surrounded 
d'Estaing,  and  demanded  ammunition.  He  was  himself  asto* 
nished  at  their  enthusiasm  and  the  boldness  they  displayed 
amid  the  troops :  **  True  martyrs  of  enthusiasm/'  said  he  sub- 
sequently to  the  queen.* 

A  lieutenant  of  Versailles  declared  to  the  guard  of  the  artil- 
lery, that  if  he  did  not  giro  him  some  gonpowder,  he  would 
blow  his  brains  out.  He  gare  him  a  barrel  which  was  opened 
on  the  spot ;  and  they  loaded  some  cannon  which  they  pointed 
opposite  the  balustrade,  so  as  to  take  in  flank  the  troops  which 
still  covered  the  castle,  and  the  body  guards  who  were  return- 
ing to  the  square. 

The  people  of  Versailles  had  shown  the  same  firmness  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chateau.  Five  carriages  drew  up  to  the 
iron  gates  in  order  to  depart ;  they  said  it  was  the  queen,  who 
was  going  to  Trianon.  The  Swiss  opened,  but  the  guards 
shut,  **  It  would  be  dangerous  for  her  Majesty,"  said  the 
commandant,  '<to  leave  the  Chateau."  The  carriages  were 
escorted  back.  There  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  escape. 
The  king  was  a  prisoner. 

The  same  commandant  saved  one  of  the  body  guard  whom 
the  crowd  wanted  to  tear  to  pieces,  for  having  fired  on  the 
people.  He  managed  so  well  that  they  left  the  man  ;  they 
were  satisfied  with  tearing  the  horse  to  pieces  ;  and  they  began 
roasting  him  on  the  Place  D'Armes ;  but  the  crowd  were  too 
hungry  to  wait,  and  devoured  it  almost  raw. 

\t  was  a  rainy  night.  The  crowd  took  shelter  where  they 
could  ;  some  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  great  stables  (grandes 
eetiries),  where  the  regiment  of  Flauders  was  statioiied,  and 
mixed  pell-mell  with  the  soldiers.  Others,  about  four  thousand 
in  number,  had  remained  in  the  Assembly.     The  men  were 

*  See  one  of  bis  letters  at  the  end     vol.  iii.  of  Jkux  Amis  de  la  LibeviL 
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Movaier  found  in  his  place,  in  the  president's  chair,  a  tall  fine 
irdl-b^iaTed  wonum,  holding  the  hell  in  her  hand,  and  who 
left  the  chair  with  reluctance.  He  gare  orders  that  they  ¥rere 
to  try  to  collect  the  deputies  again  ;  meanwhile,  he  announced 
to  the  people  that  the  king  had  just  accepted  the  constitutional 
articles.  The  women  crowding  about  him,  then  entreated  him 
to  gire  them  copies  of  them  ;  others  said :  "  But,  M.  Presi- 
dent, will  this  be  very  advantageous  ?  Will  this  give  bread  to 
the  poor  people  of  Paris  ?"  Otl»rs  exclaimed  :  •*  We  are  very 
hungry.  We  have  eaten  nothing  to-day."  Mounier  ordered 
bread  to  be  fetched  from  the  bakers'.  Provisions  th^i  came  in 
on  all  sides.  They  all  began  eating  in  the  hall  with  much 
clamour. 

The  women,  whilst  eating,  chatted  with  Mounier :  "  But, 
dear  President,  why  did  you  defend  that  villanous  veto  ?  Mind 
Uie  lanteme !  "  Mounier  replied  firmly,  that  they  were  not 
abk  to  judge, — that  they  were  mistaken ;  that,  for  Ins  part,  he 
would  rather  expose  his  life  than  betray  his  conscience.  This 
re[^y  pleased  them  very  much,  and  from  that  moment  they 
showed  him  great  respect  and  friendship.* 

Mirabeau  alone  would  have  be^i  able  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  silence  the  uproar.  He  did  not  care  to  do  so.  He  was 
certainly  uneasy.  According  to  several  witnesses,  he  had 
walked  about  in  the  evening  among  the  people,  with  a  large 
sabre,  saying  to  those  he  met,  **  Children,  we  are  for  you." 
Afterwards,  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Dumont,  the  Genevese,  went 
in  quest  of  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  Assembly.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived,  he  called  out,  in  his  voice  of  thunder, 
^*  I  should  like  to  know  how  people  have  the  assurance  to  come 
and  trouble  our  meeting.  M.  President,  make  them  respect 
the  Assembly  !  "  The  women  shouted  **  Bravo  !  "  They 
became  more  quiet.  In  order  to  kill  time,  they  resumed  the 
discussion  on  the  criminal  laws. 

'Twas  in  a  gallery  (says  Dumont)  wh^e  a  fish-woman  was 
acting  as  commander-in-chief,  and  directing  about  a  hundred 
women,  especially  girls,  who,  at  a  signal  from  her,  shouted  or 
remained  silent.  She  was  calling  the  deputies  familiarly  by 
their  names,  or  else  would  inquire,  **  Who  is  that  speaking 

♦  Moimier,  at  the  end  of  tbe  Expose  jvMijkatij, 


i^i^tu  4icutttii^\i  iib*3MiiSL  ior  ^bt  kins. 
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9aief«!^  i>  liic  jmf  rvnw%qr  :  jbc  as  2»j  »  T«s«5Ii».     Thij  s«t 
:ae  liiii^  bs^  4i  5ml  :  w«  wuL  piai»  i^  ccwvs  «n  saifr  iieftl  «£  lis 

Ljj^Tecze  V3£  ^venr  ism  aal  MhirirBHi  ^  bet  the  crowd  was 
sell  atix«  5IX  He  li«&eTed  venr  pcvfoir  m  his  influence  orer 
ijbe  p«»7pi« :  be  was^  however,  mhle  lo  see  that  he  had  orer- 
rmted  it.  Is  vain  dad  he  harugoe  the  pec^ile ;  in  Tain  did  be 
remain  sererd  hours  in  the  Gifre  on  his  white  horse,  some- 
times speakin^^  sometimes  imposing  nlenee  with  a  gesture,  or 
else,  bj  war  o€  baring  something  to  do,  patting  bis  borse  with 
his  band.  Tbe  diffieoltr  was  growing  more  argent ;  it  was  no 
longer  bis  Xational  Gnanls  who  pressed  bim,  bat  bodies  from  tbe 
Faaboargs  Saint- Antoine  and  baint-Uarceaa, — men  who  would 
listen  to  nothing.  Tbej  spoke  to  tbe  general  bj  eloqaent 
signs,  preparing  tbe  lamp  for  bim,  and  taking  aim  at  bim. 
Then  be  got  down  from  bis  horse,  and  wimted  to  re-enter  the 

*  Etienoe  Damont,  S<mvmir$f  p.  181. 
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H6tel-de-yille  ;  but  his  grenadiers  barred  the  passage  :  **  Mor- 
bleu  I  general,"  said  they,  "  you  shall  stop  with  us  ;  you  would 
not  abandon  us  !  " 

Luckily,  a  letter  is  brought  down  from  the  H6tel-de-Ville ; 
they  authorise  the  general  to  depart,  **  seeing  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse."  "  Let  us  march,**  said  he,  though  he  did  so  with 
regret.     The  order  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Of  the  thirty  thousand  men  of  the  National  Guard,  fifteen 
thousand  marched  forth.  Add  to  this  number  a  few  thousands 
of  the  people.  The  insult  offered  to  the  national  cockade  was 
a  noble  motive  for  the  expedition.  Everybody  applauded  them 
on  their  passage.  An  elegantly-dressed  assemblage  on  the  ter- 
race by  the  water-side  looked  on  and  applauded.  At  Passy, 
where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  hired  a  house,  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  at  her  post,  shouting,  and  waving  her  handkerchief, 
doing  all  she  could  to  be  seen.  The  bad  weather  caused  them 
to  march  rather  slowly.  Many  of  the  National  Guards,  so 
eager  before,  now  began  to  cool.  This  was  not  like  the  fine 
weather  on  the  14th  of  July.  They  were  drenched  with  a  cold 
October  rain.  Some  of  them  stopped  on  the  road  ;  others 
grumbled,  and  walked  on.  "  It  is  disagreeable,"  said  the  rich 
tradesmen,  **  for  people  who  go  to  their  country-houses  in  fine 
weather  only  in  coaches,  to  march  four  leagues  in  the  rain." 
Others  said,  **  We  will  not  do  all  this  drudgery  for  nothing." 
And  they  then  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  queen,  uttering  mad 
threats,  and  appearing  very  malignant.  The  Chateau  had  been 
expecting  them  in  tlie  greatest  anxiety.  They  thought  that 
Lfirfayette  only  pretended  that  he  was  forced,  but  that  really  he 
availed  himself  willingly  of  the  opportunity.  They  wanted  to 
see  whether,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  crowd  being  then  dispersed, 
the  carriages  could  pass  through  the  Dragon  gates.  The 
National  Guard  of  Versailles  was  on  the  watch,  and  blocked 
the  passage. 

The  queen,  however,  would  not  depart  alone.  She  rightly 
judged  that  there  was  no  safe  refuge  for  her,  if  she  separated 
from  the  king.  About  two  hundred  noblemen,  several  of  whom 
were  deputies,  offered  themselves  to  defend  her,  and  asked  her 
for  an  order  to  take  horses  from  her  stables.  She  authorised 
them,  in  case,  she  said,  the  king  should  be  in  danger. 

Lafayette,  before  entering  Versailles,  made  his  troops  renew 
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were  predominant,  being  very  spontaneous,  natural  as  it  were, 
and  urged  by  necessity,  had  not  cost  any  bloodshed.  '  Maillard 
had  had  the  glory  of  maintaining  some  sort  of  order  in  that 
disorderly  crowd.  The  natural  crescendo  ever  observable  in  such 
insurrections,  scarcely  left  room  to  hope  that  the  second  expedi- 
tion would  pass  off  as  quietly.  True,  it  had  been  formed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  National  Guard,  and  as  if  in  concert  with  it. 
Nevertheless  there  were  men  there  who  were  determined  to  act 
without  them  ;  many  were  furious  fanatics,  who  would  have 
liked  to  kill  the  queen  ;*  others  who  pretended  to  be  so,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  most  violent,  were  simply  a  class  of  men  ever 
superabundant  when  the  police  is  weak,  namely,  thieves.  The 
latter  calculated  the  chances  of  breaking  into  the  Chateau.  They 
had  not  found  much  in  the  Bastille  worth  taking.  But,  what  a 
delightful  prospect  was  opened  for  pillage  in  the  wonderful 
palace  of  Versailles,  where  the  riches  of  France  had  been 
amassed  for  more  than  a  century ! 

At  five  in  the  morning,  before  daylight,  a  large  crowd  was 
already  prowling  about  the  gates,  armed  with  pikes,  spits,  and 
scythes.  They  had  no  guns.  Seeing  some  body  guards  as 
sentinels  at  the  gates,  they  forced  the  National  Guards  to  fire 
on  them ;  the  latter  obeyed,  taking  care  to  fire  too  high. 

In  that  crowd,  wandering  or  standing  round  fires  that  had 
been  made  in  the  square,  was  a  little  hump-backed  lawyer, 
Verri^res,  mounted  on  a  large  horse ;  he  was  considered  very 
violent ;  they  had  been  waiting  for  him  ever  since  the  preced- 
ing evening,  saying  they  would  do  nothing  without  him.  Le- 
cointre  was  likewise  there,  going  to  and  fro  haranguing  the 
crowd.  The  people  of  Versailles  were  perhaps  more  inveterate 
than  the  Parisians,  having  been  long  enraged  against  the  court 
and  the  body  guards ;  they  had  lost  an  opportunity,  the  night 
before,  of  falling  on  them,  which  they  regretted,  and  wanted 
now  to  pay  them  what  they  owed  them.  Among  them  were 
several  locksmiths  and  blacksmiths,  (of  the  manufactory  of 

*  I  do  not  see  in  the  Ami  du  peuple  how  Marat  can  be  accused  of  having 
been  the  first  to  suggest  sanguinary  violence.  What  is  certain  is  he  was  verj 
restless  :  "  M.  Marat  flies  to  Versailles,  returns  like  lightning  and  makes  alon© 
as  much  noise  as  the  four  trumpets  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  shouting :  *  O 
death  !  arise ! ' " — Camille  Desmoulins,  R^olutiom  de  France  et  de  Bror- 
bant,  iii.,  p.  359. 
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•ir-iiM^)  mil  ■  Ji  nv^.  w^w*  *Jrilo  hAnl.  ami  who,  moreover,  erer 
flMr<fv  III  \\w  f\Mxv»  Anr  *!#=*»  h.-inl  ilrinkors. 

AliiHii  "ix  i»i'!ivk,  th:*  *'i\wil,  ooiiiposod  of  Parisians  aiid 
priiplif  iif  VrrHiiillo!*,  50rtlo  or  fonv  tho  ijattM,  aiul  advance  into 
rlin  roiiriN  witli  lortf  AUi!  hositation.  Tlio  first  who  was  killed, 
if  wo.  briii'vr  tlu»  Kovnlist*,  ilitnl  from  a  fall,  liaving  slipped  in 
th**  marliln  coiirt.  Aivonlin^  to  another  and  a  more  likely 
v*ir<\nn,  hn  wuh  shot  dead  by  the  body  guard. 

Siimc  tiHik  to  the  left,  toward  the  queen's  apartment,  others 
tn  the  right,  toward  the  chapel  stairs,  neaier  the  king's 
.lOArtmcnt.  On  tlio  left,  a  Parisian  running  nnarmed,  among 
the  f.jromost,  met  one  of  tho  body  guard,  who  stabbed  him 
with  a  knife.  Tho  guardsman  was  killed.  On  the  right, 
the  foremost  was  a  militia-man  of  the  guard  of  Versailles,  a 
liiminutive  locksmith,  with  sunken  eyes,  almost  bald,  and  his 
lionds  chapped  by  the  heat  of  the  forge.*  This  man  and 
another,  without  answering  tho  guard,  who  had  come  down 
■j^  !vw  5tep5  and  was  speaking  to  him  on  the  stairs,  strove 
:o  ouU  him  down  by  his  belt,  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
LTDwd  rushing  behind.  Tho  guards  pulled  him  towards 
rhem  :  but  two  of  them  were  killed.  They  all  fled  along  the 
rnad  c^\lcT\\  as  far  as  tho  oeil-de-boptt/,  between  the  apart- 
•iieiit*  Jt  tho  king  and  the  queen.  Other  guards  were  already 
iberM. 

Tho  nu>*t  furious  attack  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
:h*»  v|ucvn"s  apartment.  The  sister  of  her  femme-dc-chambre 
]l|adM:t:o  do  Canipan,  having  half  opened  tho  door,  saw  a 
^rtuuxuMu^in  covered  with  blood,  trying  to  stop  the  furious 
^k>»c,  She  quickly  bolted  that  door  and  the  next,  put  a  petti- 
c«Mfi  o«  tho  queen,  and  tried  to  lead  her  to  the  king.  An  awful 
iM^WiV'tl !  Tho  door  was  bolted  on  the  other  side  I  They  knock 
^MtH  *nd  sicAin.  The  king  was  not  within;  he  had  gone  round 
^  4i»\Mhor  )>a»sngc  to  reach  tho  queen.  At  that  moment  a 
M|i4v;  ^A»  f^ixsi.  and  then  a  gun,  close  to  them.  **  My  friends, 
M%  Jk>*v  tnond*.*'  cried  the  queen,  bursting  into  tears,  "  save 
«l^  *w>i  wv  ohildivn."  They  brought  her  the  dauphin.  At 
lH*^'i\  itv  d*vr  was  opened,  and  she  rushed  into  the  king's 

f^Mc'^AXN  x-^i"  M  :«M«*ih?rp,  one  of  the  body  guarda. — Monitcur,  i.,  pw  566, 
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The  crowd  was  knocking  louder  and  louder  to  enter  tlie  ceU- 
de-biBuf,  The  guards  barricaded  the  place,  piling  up  benches^ 
stools,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture;  the  lower  panel  was  burst 
in.  Thej  expected  nothing  but  death ;  but  suddenly  the  uproar 
ceased,  and  a  kind  clear  voice  exclaimed  :  '*  Open!*'  As  they 
did  not  obey,  the  same  voice  repeated :  "  Come,  open  to  us, 
body  guard;  we  have  not  forgotten  that  you  men  saved  us 
French  Guards  at  Fontenoy." 

It  was  indeed  the  French  Guards,  now  become  National 
Guards,  with  the  brave  and  generous  Hoche,  then  a  simple 
sergeant-major — it  was  the  people,  who  had  come  to  save  the 
nobility.  They  opened,  threw  themselves  into  one  another's 
arms,  and  wept. 

At  that  moment,  the  king,  believing  the  passage  forced, 
and  mistaking  his  saviours  for  his  assassins,  opened  his  door 
himself,  by  an  impulse  of  courageous  humanity,  saying  to  those 
without :  **  Do  not  hurt  my  guards." 

The  danger  was  past,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  ;  the  thieves 
alone  were  unwilling  to  be  inactive.  Wholly  engaged  in  their 
own  business,  they  were  pillaging  and  moving  away  the  furni- 
ture.    The  grenadiers  turned  that  rabble  out  of  the  castle. 

A  scene  of  horror  was  passing  in  the  court.  A  man  with 
a  long  beard  was  chopping  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  two  dead  bodies, — the  guards  killed  on  the  stairs.  That 
wretch,  whom  some  took  for  a  famous  brigand  of  the  south, 
was  merely  a  modele  who  used  to  sit  at  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing ;  for  that  day,  he  had  put  on  the  picturesque  costume  of 
an  antique  slave,  which  astonished  everybody,  and  added  to 
their  fear.* 

*  His  name  was  Nicolas.  According  to  his  landlord,  tlie  man  hod  never 
{^ven  any  proof  of  violence  or  ill-nature.  Children  used  to  take  that  terrible 
man  by  the  beard.  Ho  was  in  fact  a  vain  half-silly  person  who  fancied  he  was 
doing  something  grand,  audacious,  and  ori^nal,  and  perhaps  wanted  to  realize 
the  bloody  scenes  he  had  beheld  in  pictures  or  at  the  theatre.  When  he  had 
committed  the  horrible  deed,  and  everybody  had  recoiled  from  him,  he  sud- 
denly felt  the  dreariness  of  that  strange  solitude,  and  sought,  under  different 
pretexts,  to  get  into  the  conversation,  asking  a  servant  for  a  pinch  of  snuflF,  and 
a  Swiss  of  the  castle  for  some  wine,  which  he  paid  for,  boasting,  and  tr^'ing  to 
encourage  and  comfort  himself. — See  the  depositions  in  the  Moniteur.  The 
heads  were  carried  to  Paris  on  pikes ;  one  by  a  child.  According  to  some, 
they  departed  the  same  morning ;  others  say,  a  little  before  the  king^  and, 
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Lafayette,  awakened  but  too  late,  tben  arrived  on  horseback. 
He  saw  one  of  the  body  guards  whom  they  had  taken  "and 
dragged  near  tlie  body  of  one  of  those  killed  by  the  guards, 
in  order  to  kill  him  by  way  ai  retaliation.  **  I  have  given  my 
word  to  the  king,"  cried  Lafayette,  *'  to  save  his  men.  Cause 
my  word  to  be  respected.*'  The  man  was  saved ;  not  so 
Lafayette.  A  furious  fellow  cried  out:  *' Kill  him!"  He 
gave  orders  to  have  him  arrested,  and  the  obedient  crowd 
dragged  liim  accordingly  towards  the  general,  dashing  his  head 
against  the  pavement. 

He  tlien  entered  the  castle.  Madame  Adelaide,  the  king's 
aunt,  went  up  to  him  and  embraced  him  :  *'  It  is  you,"  cried 
she,  "  who  have  saved  us."  He  ran  to  the  king^s  cabinet. 
Who  would  believe  that  etiquette  still  subsisted  ?  A  grand 
officer  stopped  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  allowed  him  to 
pass  :  "Sir,"  said  he  serioubly,  "  the  king  grants  you  les 
grandes  entries, ^^ 

The  king  showed  himself  at  the  balcony,  and  was  welcomed 
with  the  unanimous  shout  of  "  Gx)d  save  the  King  !  Vive  le 
Boir' 

•*  The  King  at  Paris  !"  was  the  second  shout,  which  was 
taken  up  by  tiie  people,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  army. 

The  queen  was  standing  near  a  window  with  her  daughter 
beside  her,  and  Uie  dauphin  before  her.  The  child,  playing 
with  his  sister's  hair,  cried:  "  Mamma,  I  am  hungry  ! "  0 
hard  reaction  of  necessity !  Hunger  passes  from  the  people 
to  the  king  !  0  Providence  !  Providence  !  Pardon !  This 
one  is  but  a  child  ! 

At  that  moment  several  voices  raised  a  formidable  shout : 
**  The  queen  !  "  The  people  wanted  to  see  her  in  the  balcony. 
She  hesitated  :  "  What !  *'  said  she,  "  all  alone? "  **  Madam, 
bo  not  afraid,"  said  Lafayette.  She  went,  but  not  alone, 
holding  an  admirable  safeguard,— in  one  hand  her  daughter,  in 
the  other  her  son.  The  court  of  marble  was  terrible,  in  awful 
commotion,  like  the  sea  in  its  fury  ;  the  National  Guards, 
lining  every  side,  could  not  answer  for  the  centre  ;  there  were 

consequently,  in  presence  of  La&yette,  which  is  not  likely.  The  body  guard 
had  killed  five  men  of  the  crowd  or  National  Guards  of  Versailles,  and  the  latter 
Bevcn  body  guards. 
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fire-arms,  and  men  blind  with  rage.  Lafayette's  conduct  was 
admirable  ;  for  that  trembling  woman,  he  risked  his  popularity, 
his  destiny,  his  very  life  ;  he  appeared  with  her  on  the  balcony, 
and  kissed  her  hand.* 

The  crowd  felt  all  that ;  the  emotion  was  unanimous.  They 
saw  there  the  woman  and  the  mother,  nothing  more.  "  Oh ! 
how  beautiful  she  is  I  What !  is  that  the  queen  ?  How  she 
fondles  her  children  !  "  Noble  people!  may  God  bless  you  for 
your  clemency  and  forgetfulness ! 

The  king  was  trembling  with  fear,  when  the  queen  went  to 
the  balcony.  The  step  having  succeeded  :  "  My  guards,**  said 
he  to  Lafayette,  **  could  you  not  also  do  something  for  them  ?  " 
**  Give  me  one.**  Lafayette  led  him  to  the  balcony,  told  him 
to  take  the  oath,  and  show  the  national  cockade  in  his  hat. 
The  guard  kissed  it,  and  the  people  shouted  :  "  Vivent  les 
gardes-dthcorps  /  **  The  grenadiers,  for  more  safety,  took  the 
caps  of  the  guards,  and  gave  them  theirs,  so  that,  by  this 
mixture  of  costume,  the  people  could  no  longer  fire  on  the 
guards  without  running  the  risk  of  killing  them. 

The  king  was  very  reluctant  to  quit  Versailles.  To  leave 
the  royal  residence  was  in  his  estimation  the  same  thing  as  to 
abandon  royalty.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  rejected  the 
entreaties  of  Malouet  and  other  deputies,  who  in  order  to  be 
further  from  Paris,  had  begged  him  to  transfer  the  Assembly 
to  Compiegne.  And  now,  he  must  leave  Versailles  to  go  to 
Paris, — pass  through  that  terrible  crowd.  What  would  befall 
the  queen  ?     He  shuddered  to  think. 

The  king  sent  to  entreat  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  the 
Chateau.  Once  there,  the  Assembly  and  the  king  being 
together,  and  supported  by  Lafayette,  some  of  the  deputies 
were  to  beseech  the  king  not  to  go  to  Paris.     That  request 

♦  By  far  the  most  curious  deposition  is  that  of  the  woman  La  Varenne, — 
the  valiant  portress  of  Mrhom  we  have  spoken.  Therein  we  may  perceive  how 
a  legend  begins.  This  woman  was  an  eye-witness, — had  a  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  she  received  a  wound  in  saving  one  of  the  body  guard  ;  and  she  sees 
and  hears  whatever  is  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  she  adds  it  honestly  :  "  The 
queen  appeared  in  the  balcony ;  M.  de  Lafayette  said  :  *  The  queen  has  been 
deceived.  She  promises  to  love  her  people,  to  be  attached  to  them,  as  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  his  Church.*  And  as  a  token  of  approval,  the  queen,  shedding 
tears,  twice  raised  her  hand.     The  king  asked  pardon  for  his  guards,'*  &c 


'/HO  MOTRVEXT   UXF0RESEE5. 

wfiH  In  liiiv««  Imtii  roprowMitiMl  to  the  people  as  the  wish  of  the 
Anwnililv.  All  that  jjroiU  roinmotion  would  subside  ;  fatigue, 
limHitmli',  niid  lumcor  would  gradually  disperse  the  people; 
thov  would  dt'r.iM  of  their  owu  aco-^rd. 

tlio  A 'i-o  •:>■>.  *h:va  wa*  then  forming,  appeared  waveriDg 
di"d  V"  '..x   Uv. 

\,*.»*.  '■  I  •  .i-v  ■^\.'s:  -•'••■'•irlon  or  dt^tomiination.  That 
•v.-.  i  •••  ■  ■  ■'■'  M'i  "j"*  •■■  1 ".  :▼  iiiryrio.  The  most  keen- 
^  J-  f  '..  •».  ■•:  '•■»  •  '^  r  :JU.  >r.rabt?au  had  not  fore- 
^x.,         •«  »■>:  >»^"  "*.      r'w  'ar:«fr  *a.:d  po:ti?hly.  when 

I,    •^.  •  ^     u:  1^^  'i   c       *  I  .TJLncc  understand  it ;  it 

"   ,^    "  .         '  * 

•  .    •;    i»  <  ■      *  -rnrrv*  T.'  v.^  Revolution." 

X.  '    ..  ■  .  «->  >i'..  :  ^'^^'iiuiuiusyc.  irr-i  pcrliips  rather 

.....  •.  •-.'.^    :!v    ♦i^iitii    ir    '"'^iiiz*.     For  the 

-,       >.      -       .    '  ur,   uwi    :  ••-'  iz  zir.s  among 

.  .  -.-,    .    ''V     M.Ti"    ^r   '.."li*  XVI.  to 

:■'.    .Hi  1     ;!..•:.  .T   .-.:  eiilei  had 

■  .-,    •>  %■.:.;.   ••..-'•  ■.'.-■.'; .i": >.  *~iTe  felt 

'"■v»-    r.cii.   I     I.     :-v.;-5.  t:i:eriiiined 

•s  .     ;» vi;-.-..t'.'C'v'   ■•.•"..   whoso  very 

•    .      ■.    '.i-.is  ■•,{„■■'■.,;<•.: -r.aruro.  quite 

..■•..      *•'*.■    >.»  c  j'-fd^iy  scVH  that  the 

v.    1       .  i    »  iM   /    .f'O  it'jx! :  that  was  the 

.     'i  ..^  h'iv*>.  a»  T«uv"h  frightened  the  king, 

■  «  *    >'.if'w:\  «u-ha*  wanted  to  strengthen 

..'     .  .......     .1.     ■».•*«•>.:•«.•;<.  A'ld.  *ci  11  more,  those  who,  for 

. .-,  .  ■  -..*.*    v«.*Hs.  »vM*d  have  liked  to  make  the  Duke 

.    *! ......   '.     •  .'I  •■xv*'v*i*l  ',^'f  something  better.) 

»  M.   » . .  .  "  ■    .  ■    ' -'u  '-'^c  *v«ld  have  happened  for  the  latter, 

..  1.    »■  . .    ■■.•■  .  • .»   t/vuM'd  of  wijihing  to  kill  the  queen,  was, 

I .      »     i  -^  •  '''•o'M  havo  boon  killtHl,  and  that  the  king,  freed 

^ »      ;   o*«i*o  of  unpopularity,  should  return  to  Paris, 

I  •■*    »     '''o  UmikU  of  jtueh  men  as  Bailly  or  Lafayette. 

t-»o  I'n'vo  o»"  Oi  loans*  wan  perfectly  innocent  of  the  move- 

mv»i»w  o«    i'».'    'ill  of  iVtober.     Ho  could  neither  help  it,  nor 

Hkv  rtd^.uii  K'.o  o(  it.     On  the  /ith  and  the  following  night,  he 

v^«l  lotiloiil.v  horn  plaeo  to  place.     Depositions  prove  that 

i»  wa«  «ooii  e\oiy  where  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  but 
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that  He  did  nothing.*  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  SO  soon  after  the  massacre,  that  the  court  of  the 
castle  was  still  stained  with  hlood,  he  went  and  showed  himself 
to  the  people,  with  an  enormous  cockade  in  his  hat,  laughing, 
and  flourishing  a  switch  in  his  hand. 

To  return  to  the  Assemhlj.  There  were  not  forty  memhers 
who  repaired  to  the  castle.  Most  of  them  were  already  in  the 
entrance  hall,  and  rather  undecided  how  to  act.  The  crowds  of  • 
persons  who  thronged  the  trihunes  increased  their  indecision. 
At  the  first  word  said  ahout  sitting  at  the  Chateau,  they  hegan 
vociferating.  Miraheau  then  arose,  and,  according  to  his  custom 
of  disguising  his  ohedience  to  the  people  in  haughty  language, 
said,  "  that  the  liberty  of  the  Assembly  would  be  compromised 
if  they  deliberated  in  the  palace  of  kings ;  that  it  did  not  become 
their  dignity  to  quit  their  usual  place  of  meeting  ;  and  that  a 
deputation  was  suflSicient."  Young  Bamave  supported  the 
motion.     Mounier,  the  president,  opposed  it,  but  in  vain. 

At  length,  they  heard  that  the  king  had  consented  to  depart 
for  Paris ;  the  Assembly,  on  Mirabeau's  proposition,  voted, 
that,  for  their  present  session,  they  are  inseparable  from 
the  king. 

The  day  was  advancing.  It  was  not  far  from  one  o'clock. 
They  must  depart,  and  quit  Versailles.  Farewell  to  ancient 
monarchy  I 

A  hundred  deputies  surround  the  king  ;  a  whole  army, — 
a  whole  people.  He  departs  from  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV., 
never  to  return. 

The  whole  multitude  begins  to  move  :  they  march  off  towards 
Paris,  some  before  the  king,  and  some  behind.  Men  and  wo- 
men, all  go  as  they  can,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  coaches 
and  carts,  on  carriages  of  cannon,  or  whatever  they  could  find. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  large  convoy  of 
flour, — a  blessing  for  the  famished  town.  The  women  carried 
large  loaves  on  pikes,  others,  branches  of  poplar,  already  tinted 

*  All  that  he  appears  to  hare  done,  was  to  authorise  the  purveyor  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  people  who 
were  in  the  hall.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  acted,  to  any  extent,  from 
the  15th  of  July  to  the  5  th  of  October,  except  in  an  awkward  w\d'^«aJ«w^M«scKS>N. 
which  Danton  made  in  his  favour  with  liaia^eXXA. — ^^^  ^'fe  "M.<,Tawrr«*  ^  "* 
latter. 
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by  Autamn.  They  were  all  very  merry,  and  amiable  in  their 
own  fashion,  except  a  few  jokes  addressed  to  the  queen« 
"We  are  bringiiag  back,"  cried  they,  "the  baker,  his  wife, 
and  the  little  shop-boy."  They  all  thought  they  could  never 
starve,  as  long  as  they  had  the  king  with  them.  They  were 
all  still  royalists,  and  full  of  joy  at  being  able  at  length  to  put 
their  good  papa  in  good  keeping :  he  was  not  very  clever  ;  he 
had  broken  his  word  ;  it  was  his  wife's  fault ;  but,  once  in 
Paris,  good  women  would  not  be  wanting,  who  would  give  him 
better  advice. 

The  whole  spectacle  was  at  once  gay,  melancholy,  joyous, 
and  gloomy.  They  were  full  of  hope,  but  the  sky  was  over- 
cast, and  the  weather  unfortunately  did  not  favour  the  holiday. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  they  marched  but  slowly,  and  in 
muddy  roads.  Now  and  then,  several  fired  off  guns,  by  way  of 
rejoicing,  or  to  discharge  their  arms. 

The  royal  carriage,  surrounded  by  an  escort,  and  with 
Lafayette  at  the  door,  moved  like  a  hearse.  The  queen  felt 
uneasy.  Was  it  sure  she  should  arrive  ?  She  asked  Lafayette 
what  he  thought,  and  hp  inquired  of  Moreau  de  Mery,  who, 
uu..,:.^  j^xesided  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  on  the  famous  days  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  matter. 
He  replied  in  these  significant  words :  "I  doubt  whether  the 
queen  eould  arrive  alone  at  the  Tuileries ;  but,  once  at  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  she  will  be  able  to  return." 

Behold  the  king  at  Paris,  in  the  place  where  he  ought 
to  be,  in  the  very  heart  of  France.  Let  us  hope  he  will  be 
worthy  of  it. 

The  Revolution  of  the  6th  of  October,  necessary,  natural, 
and  justifiable,  if  any  ever  was ;  entirely  spontaneous,  imfore- 
seen,  and  truly  popular;  belongs  especially  to  the  women,  as 
that  of  the  14th  of  July  does  to  the  men.  The  men  took  the 
Bastille,  and  the  women  took  the  king. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  everything  was  marred  by  the  ladies 
of  Versailles  ;  on  the  6th,  all  was  repaired  by  the  women  of 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VNANIMITY  TO  REVIVE  THE  KINGLY  POWER  (OCTOBER, 
1789.)— BURST  OF  FRATERNAL  ENTHUSIASM.— ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC TRANSPORT  OF  BROTHERHOOD,  (OCTOBER  TO  JULY). 

The  Love  of  the  People  for  the  King. — Generosity  of  the  People. — Their 
Tendency  towards  Unity;  their  Confederations. — (October  to  July.) — 
Lafayette  and  Mirabeau  for  the  King. — The  Assembly  for  the  King, 
October,  1789. — The  King  was  not  Captive  in  October. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  Tuileries  were 
crowded  with  an  excited  multitude,  impatient  to  see  their 
king.  Throughout  the  day,  whilst  he  was  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  crowd  was  watching  without, 
and  anxiously  expecting  to  behold  him.  They  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw  him  through  the  distant  windows  ;  and  whenever  any 
one  was  happy  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  he  pointed 
him  out  to  his  neighbour,  exclaiming,  **  Look  !  there  he  is  !  ** 
He  was  obliged  to  show  himself  in  the  balcony,  where  he  was 
received  with  unanimous  acclamations  ;  nay,  he  felt  obliged  to 
descend  even  into  the  gardens,  to  make  a  still  closer  demon- 
stration of  sympathy  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

His  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  an  innocent  young  person, 
was  so  affected  by  it,  that  she  caused  her  windows  to  be 
opened,  and  supped  in  presence  of  the  multitude.  Women 
with  their  children  drew  near,  blessing  her,  and  extolling  her 
beauty. 

On  the  very  preceding  evening,  that  of  the  6  th  of  October, 
everybody  had  felt  quite  sure  of  that  people  of  whom  they 

X 
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had  been  bo  much  afraid.  When  the  king  and  ihe  queen 
appeared  by  torch-light  at  the  Hfttel-de-Ville,  a  roar  like 
ihnnder  arose  from  La  Greve, — shouts  of  joy,  love,  and  grati- 
tude, towards  the  king  who  had  come  to  live  among  them. 
The  men  wept  like  children,  shook  hands,  and  embraced  each 
other.* 

"  The  Revolution  is  ended,"  cried  they  ;  "here  is  the  king 
delivered  from  that  Palace  of  Versailles,  from  his  courtiers  and 
advisers.'*  And  indeed  that  pernicious  charm  which  for  more 
than  a  century  had  held  royalty  captive,  remote  from  mankind, 
in  a  world  of  statues  and  automata  still  more  artificial,  was 
now,  thank  heaven,  dissolved.  The  king  was  restored  again 
to  true  nature, — to  life  and  truth.  Returning  from  that  long 
exile,  he  was  restored  to  his  hopoae ;  he  resumed  his  proper 
place,  and  found  himself  re-established  in  the  kingly  element, — 
which  is  no  other  than  the  people.  jLad  where  else  could  a 
king  ever  breathe  and  live  ? 

Live  amongst  us,  0  king,  and  be  at  length  free ;  for,  free 
you  have  never  been  ;  but  have  ever  acted,  and  let  others  act, 
against  your  will.  Every  monung  you  have  been  inade  to  do 
what  you  repented  of  before  night ;  y^  you  obeyed  every  day. 
After  having  been  so  long  the  slave  of  caprice,  reign  at  length 
according  to  the  law  ;  for  this  is  royalty, — this  is  Hberty  ;  and 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  peo[^e,  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic, without  either  rancour  or  distrust.     Mingling,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the   crowd  of  lords  and  elegant   ladies,    they 
behaved  towards  them  with  great  respect.     Nay,  they  looked 
kindly  upon  the  body-guards  themselves,  a3  they  walked  along 
arm  in  arm  with  the  brave  French  guards,  their  friends  and 
protectors.     They  cheered  them  both,  in  order  to  reassure  and 
console  their  enemies  of  the  preceding  day. 
f       Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered  that  at  this  period,  so  falsely 
j  described,  or  perverted  by  hate,  the  h^art  of  France  was  full  of 
i  magnanimity,  clemency,  and  forgiveness.     Nay,  even  in  the 
'  acts  of  resistance,  provoked  on  all  sides  by  the  aristpcracy, — in 
those  energetic  measures  whereby  the  people  declare  themselves 

♦  All  tliis,  and  the  following,  is  quoted  from  royalist  writers,  Webei',  i., 
257 ;  Beaulieif,  ii.,  203,  &c.  Tl^ir  testimony  is  conforsaable  to  t|uit  of  the 
Amis  de  la  liberie,  iv.,  2 — 6. 
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ready  to  strike,  tliey  tkreaten  bizt  forgive.  Meti  denoimeei 
its  rebeUsous  parliament  to  the  National  Assemblj,  and  then 
intercedes  for  it.  Brittany,  in  the  formidable  federation  that 
she  formed  in  the  middle  of  winter  (January),  slumed  herself 
botk  strong  and  mercifuL  One  hundred  and  ^y  thousand  armed 
men  there  engaged  themselves  to  withstand  the  enemies  of  the 
law  ;  and  idie  youthful  commander,  idio,  at  the  head  of  their 
dqmties,  swore  witli  his  sword  on  the  altar,  added  to  hia 
00^ :  ^  If  they  become  good  citizens,  we  will  forgive  them." 

Those  great  eonfederaeies,  which  were  made  throughout 
Franco  his  eigl^  or  nine  months,  are  the  characteristic  feature, 
the  stM&p  of  originality,  of  that  period.  They  had  at  first  a 
defensive  character,  being  formed  for  mntual  protection  against 
unknown  enemies,  the  brigands,  and  against  the  aristocracy. 
Next,  these  brothers  being  up  in  arms  together,  wished  also  to 
live  together  ;  they  sympathised  in  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
citiafflis,  and  pledged  ^emselves  to  secure  a  free  circulation  for 
com,  and  to  forward  provisions  from  one  province  to  another, 
from  those  who  had  but  little  to  those  who  had  none.  At 
length,  confidence  is  restored,  and  food  is  less  scarce ;  but  the 
confederations  continue,  without  any  other  necessity  than  that 
of  the  heart :   To  unite,  as  they  said,  and  love  one  another,         ^ 

The  towns  at  first  unite  together,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  nobles.  Next,  the  nobles  being  attacked  by 
the  peasants,  or  by  wandering  bands  of  paupers,  and  the  castles 
burnt ;  the  townsmen  sally  forth  in  arms,  and  hasten  to  protect 
the  casdes  and  defend  the  nobles,  their  enemies.  These  nobles 
go  in  crowds  to  take  refuge  in  the  towns,  among  those  who  have 
saved  them,  and  take  the  civic  oath  (February  and  March). 

Struggles  between  town  and  country  places  are  happily  of 
short  duration.  The  peasant  soon  perceives  the  course  of 
events^  and,  in  his  turn,  confederates  for  order  and  the  consti- 
tution. I  have  now  befor^  me  the  proces-verhaux  of  a  number 
of  those  rural  confederi^tions,  and  I  perceive  in  them  the 
patriotic  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  simple  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  bursting  forth  as  energetically  as  in  the  towns,  and 
perhaps  even  more  so. 

There  is  no  longer  any  rampart  between  men.  One  would 
think  that  the  walls  of  cities  had  fallen.  Great  confede- 
rations  of  the  towns  are   often  held  in  the  country  ;    and 

x2 


■  Afferir  Haiuis,  with  the  mAjor  or  Liirr 
^  ns«>rTiij«  with  the  inhAbicanta  of  the 

A|«'«M*r  vJfliror  jaa  iJ  .irmed.     Pae  N^ational  Guard,  at 
^.  nfiruia   fc  r.-'"«B*rjuu^  wi">r:hy  .)f  memory '.  waa  OTa»aily 


^ftrrlM^c  >  ^  ib^riiia  Anii  ail  march  forth  as  in  the  time 

-/  cte .  TMMffl^      'Tiicher  are  they  all  marchinflr  thua  in  groups 

,  ,,fliBL    ^-.iiMC^  -*"»^  pmrini-ps  ?     What  Jeniaalem  attracts 

.^^  ^  wiiAftr-'  ::uc»'«.  dutracting  it  not  abroad,  bat  oniting  it. 

^luip-^T'^^r  J  ^-siua  :i#eif  ...  It  id  one  more  potent  than 

flf"  ..  odM :  ".t  ■*  '^^  J  erasaiem  of  hearts,  the  holy  onity  of 

titt  sy»A  linng  city,  nuide  of  men.     It  was  built  in 

^  tvdU".  -md  iinoe  then  has  been  called  Xatire  Land. 

^ip^  j5  xr  AHxrve  in  this  third  book  of  the  Revolution  : 

V  ^f'^vry  kind,  outcries,  acts  of  violence,  and  bitter 

_      aukf  .:c»iay  me,  but  shall  not  deter  me  &om  my  task. 

^  .«  -  •*•'>"  i**^  pro  veil  to  me  the  unanimity  of  Paris,  and 

;  JtCi  c:  J^uiy  ^u  presently  show  me  the  unanimity  of 


^.^  ««£  it  pivisible  that  the  king,  the  ancient  object  of  the 

•  !gwc*^'MT  Ki:^out  ^jvrr/.'.'n  in   the  runl  diatricta.     Amid  the  panic 

J-   y||f<it  ererr  uoaien:  for  more  than  a  rear,  ererybody  waa  armed,  at 

.^^  ^-j^  semtt>:*ml  iuipl^mont*,  and  appeared  thus  aimed  at  the  reviews 

'     ^^  ^s^nnn  twiiral*.     In  towns,  the  organisation  varied  ;  the  permanent 

-•-^r-  w^H'h  fonno«l  there,  on  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 

^vcvtm  in  which  the  well-disposed  of  every  class  of  men  went  and 

.7V«(t  names :  wherever  there  was  any  danger,  these  volunteers  were  abso- 

y'^  ,«vnNHir  without  exception.    The  unlucky  question  about  tlie  uniform 

^ftr  ^^  riw  to  divisions;  then  select  bodies  were  formed,  much  disliked 

1^",  ^i    rH,'  others.     The  uniform  was  exacted  very  early  at  Paris,  and  the 

^i^.«m'.  ttMAni  there  In'came  reduced  to  some  thirty  thousand  men.  But  ever}- 

^4^  ^ae  therv  were  but  few  uniforms  ;  at  most  facings  were  added  varying  in 

^Tir:.  !H^'^M^iiltg  to  each  town.     At  length  the  blue  and  red  became  predomi- 

^^^.      XW  pnnHMition  to  require  a  uniform  throughout  France  was  not  made 

Jsr  "n;^  !*<»«.  i"J*0.     On  the  28th  of  April,  1791,  the  Assembly  limited  the 

Jj^  M'  n<«tion*1  guanl  to  active  citizens,  or  primary  electors ;  the  number  of 

j|^  ^^•tttni  (who,  as  proprietors,  or  tenants,  paid  taxes  to  the  value  of  three 

j|^'  I^Kvur,  or  three  ftiincs  at  most)  amounted  to  four  million  four  hundred 

JlJtfiittit  tiwti*     And  oven  of  this  number  the  majority,  being  workmen  and 

I*  IhiHi  hand  to  mouth  by  daily  labour,  were  unable  to  continue  the 

k^iia  MOliflce  of  time  which  the  service  of  the  national  guard  then 
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people's  affection,  should  alone  be  forgotten  in  this  universal 
brotherly  embrace  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  its  first  object. 
In  spite  of  his  being  accompanied  by  the  ever  melancholy, 
hard-hearted,  and  rancorous  queen  ;  and  notwithstanding,  the 
abject  thraldom  in  which  he  was  evidently  held  by  his  bigoted 
scruples,  and  the  bondage  also  in  which  his  affection  for  his 
wife  enabled  the  latter  to  keep  him,  the  people  were  obstinately 
bent  on  placing  all  their  hopes  in  the  king. 

A  fact  ridiculous  to  state,  is,  that  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
events  of  the  6th  of  October  had  created  a  multitude  of  royalists. 
That  terrible  surprise,  that  nocturnal  phantasmagoria,  had 
seriously  startled  the  imagination ;  and  people  became  more 
closely  attached  to  the  king.  The  Assembly,  especially,  had 
never  felt  so  well  disposed  in  his  favour.  They  had  been 
frightened  ;  and  even  ten  days  later  it  was  with  great  repug- 
nance that  they  went  to  assemble  in  that  moody  Paris  of 
October,  amid  that  stormy  multitude.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
deputies  preferred  to  take  passports ;  and  Mounier  and  Lally 
absconded. 

The  two  first  men  in  France,  Lafayette  and  Mirabeau,  one 
the  most  popular,  the  other  the  most  eloquent,  were  royalists 
on  iheir  return  to  Paris. 

Lafayette  had  been  mortified  at  being  led  to  Versailles, 
though  apparently  the  leader  of  the  people.  He  was  piqued 
about  his  involuntary  triumph  almost  as  much  Us  the  king 
himself.  He  effected  two  measures  on  his  return :  he  emboldened 
the  municipality  to  prosecute  Marat's  sanguinary  newspaper  at 
the  Chatelet  (tribunal) ;  and  he  went  in  person  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  intimidated  him,  spoke  to  him  in  strong  and  resolute 
terms,  both  at  his  house  and  before  the  king,  giving  him  to 
understand  that  after  the  6th  of  October,  his  presence  at  Paris 
was  troublesome,  furnished  pretexts,  and  excluded  tranquillity. 
By  these  means  he  induced  him  to  go  to  London ;  but  when 
the  duke  wanted  to  return,  Lafayette  sent  him  word  that,  the 
day  after  his  return,  he  would  have  to  fight  a  duel  with  him. 

Mirabeau,  thus  deprived  of  his  duke,  and  plainly  perceiving 
that  he  should  never  be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
him,  turned,  with  all  the  assurance  of  superior  power,  like 
an  indispensable  person  whom  it  is  impossible  to  reject,  and 
went  over  to  the  side  of  Lafayette.     (October  10th — 20th). 


ftr  the  •ihMJBgn  «f 
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tiMf  acmed  is  Pans, 

.  coit  wiuit  it 

kse  his   life 

jwlged  and 

for  the  BMBKipaliliy  to 

r  aaiil  foee.     The  Ajaembij  decreed  a 

!ii  the  ■— ii  ipelitiea  with  tdw  right  oi 

M  ^  WMe  tiHWi,  Uler  dterwd  thatfi  erimes  of  lese-aatioa 
4»MAfe  W  tMiJ  W  Ml  ^  nfjml  tribmal,  at  the  Chat^let,— a 
^w^  ^^>«MMil  !^  M  fT«at  a  mission.  Buzot  and  Robespierre 
vM^'^li  ^MM  wiLUieiyy  ta  ereate  a  high  national  cecnrt.  Mirabeau 
><g*»fiMiiN4  iNk  *yr  «•  '••  «y  that  afl  these  measures  were  power- 
W^  <NA  iJUt  it  t«M  necessary  to  restore  strength  to  the 
'^ WtiyliiMil  ftm^^  and  BOt  allow  it*  to  take  advantage  of  its  own 

f^W  lM|iptted  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  What  progress  since 
^  <^  i  In  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight,  ^le  king  had  recorered 
^  iM^  ground,  that  the  beld  orator  pkeed  frankty  the  safety 
y^  t^tHN»  in  the  strei^h  of  the  kingly  power. 

t^iWyette  wrote  to  the  fugitiye  Mounier  in  Bavphine,  where 
^  wiM  lamenting  the  king's  captivity,  and  mciting  people  to 
^Wi)  war :  |  that  the  king  was  by  no  means  captive,  that  he 
W^M  habitually  inhabit  the  capital,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
l^i^«>emmence  his  hunting  parties.     This  was  not  a  falsehood. 

*  Consult  the  three  principal  witnesses — Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  and  Alex- 
4lodre  de  Lametb. 

t  This  crime,  committed  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly,  and  ^hich  caused 
Ihem  to  vote  forthwith  coercive  laws,  could  not  have  benefited  any  but  the 
■Djjralists.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  mere  resalt  of  accident, 
•ad  of  the  distrust  and  animosity  engendered  by  misery. 

±  M.  de  Lally  has  himself  assured  us  that  his  friend  Mounier  used  to 
^I  think  we  must  fight  for  it.'*— See  BwUy,  iii.,  223, 1U)U. 
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Liifayette  in  faiJt  ^titl-isated  the  &ln^  to  g6  foHh  and  show 
himself,  and  not  give  cl*edit  to  the  report  of  his  captivity  hy  a 
volnntai*3r  sechision.* 

No  donbt  but  LouiB  XVI.  could,  at  that  period,  have  easily 
withdrawn  either  to  Eouen,  as  Mirabeau  advised  him,  or  to 
ifetz,  and  the  army  commanded  by  Bouill^,  which  the  queen 
desiirdd. 


GHAFPlElt  il. 

RESISTANCE.-.THE  CLERGY  (OCTOBER  TO  NOVEMBER,  1789.) 

Otefcf  Miterj.— ^NecesMly  of  tilkiiig  back  the  Estates  of  tlie  Cletgf. — They 
were  not  Proptieton. — Prote^tationa  of  the  Victimfl  of  the  Clergy.— -Setft 
of  the  Jura,  Monks  and  Nuns,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Actors. 

The  gloomy  winter  on  which  we  are  now  entering  was  not 
llorribly  cold  liko  that  of  1789  ;  Cfod  took  compassion  on 
France.  Otherwise,  there  Would  have  been  no  possibility  either 
of  enduriAg  it  or  of  living.  The  general  misery  had  increased : 
there  was  no  labour,  no  work.  At  that  period,  the  nobles  were 
emigrating,  or  at  least  quitting  their  castles  and  the  country, 
then  hardly  safe,  and  settling  in  the  towns,  where  they  remained 
close  and  quiet,  in  the  expectation  of  events  ;  several  of  them 
were  preparing  for  flight,  and  quietly  packing  up  their  trunks. 
If  they  acted  on  their  estates,  it  was  to  demand  money  and  not 
to  give  relief ;  they  collected  in  haste  whatever  was  owing,  the 
«Tears  of  feudal  rights.  Hence,  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  cessa- 
tion of  labour,  and  a  frightful  increase  of  beggars  in  every 
town, — nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in  Paris  !  Others  would 
have  come,  by  millions,  if  the  municipalities  were  not  obliged  to 
keep  their  own  paupers.  Each  of  them,  throughout  the  winter, 
drained  itself  in  feeding  its  poor,  till  every  resource  was 
exhausted  ;  and  the  rich,  no  longer  receiving  any  pensions, 
descended  almost  to  the  level  of  paupers.  Everybody  com- 
plains and  implores  the  ])iIational  Assembly.  If  things  remain 
in  this  state,  its  task  will  be  no  less  than  to  feed  the  whole 
nation. 

♦  Layette,  ii.,  418,  note. 
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The  Assembly  wished  also  to  give  pensioiis  of  thirty-three 
millions  to  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  twelve  millions  to  separate 
ecclesiastics,  <fec.  They  would  have  carried  the  general  pay  of 
the  clergy  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions;  which,  by  suppressions,  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  half.  This  was  acting  most  generously.  The  most 
insignificant  curate  was  to  have  (exclusive  of  house,  presbytery, 
and  garden)  at  least  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year.  To  teU 
the  truth,  the  whole  of  the  clergy  (except  a  few  hundred  men) 
would  have  risen  from  misery  to  comfort ;  so  that  what  wa$ 
called  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy,  was  really  a  donation. 

The  prelates  made  a  grand,  heroic  resistance.  It  was  necessary 
to  return  to  the  point  three  times  and  make  three  distinct 
attacks  (October,  December,  and  April),  to  get  from  them  what 
was  only  justice  and  restitution.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  upon 
what  these  men  of  God  had  set  their  life  and  heart :  their  pro- 
petty  I  They  defended  it,  as  the  early  Christians  had  defended 
the  faith ! 

Their  argmnents  failed  them,  but  not  so  their  rhetoric. 
Now,  they  indulged  in  threatening  prophecies.  If  you  touch  a 
property  holy  and  sacred  beyond  all  others,  they  will  all  be  in 
danger ;  the  right  of  property  expires  in  the  mind  of  the 
people.  To-morrow,  the  people  will  come  to  demand  the  agra- 
rian law  !  Another  added  meekly  :  Even  though  you  ruin  the 
clergy,  you  would  not  gain  much  ;  the  clergy,  alas !  are  so 
poor,  and  in  debt  moreover ;  their  estates,  if  no  longer  admi- 
nistered by  them,  would  never  cover  their  debts. 

The  debate  had  begun  on  the  10th  of  October.  Talleyrand*, 
bishop  of  Autun,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  clergy,  and 
wanted  now  to  do  business  at  their  expense,  was  the  first  who 
broke  the  ice  and  ventured  upon  this  slippery  ground,  and 
limped  along  avoiding  the  dangerous  point  of  the  question, 
saying  only :  **  That  the  clergy  were  not  proprietors  in  the 
same  sense  as  other  proprietors." 

To  which  Mirabeau  added :  "  Property  belongs  to  the 
nation." 

The  legists  of  the  Assembly  proved  superabundantly  :  first, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  proprietors  (able  to  use  and  abuse); 
secondly,  that  they  were  not  possessors  (the  canon  law  forbidding 
them  to  possess) ;  thirdly,  that  they  were  not  even  tenants,  but 
depositarieSi  administrators  at  most,  and  dispensers* 
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.;-  ui '."  I  '!---:.•"•  .-..-J-:.-  i^oiii  AiV..an'i  for  vighty 

«.«"i.      A'ti  .-.-  i:  ..  :''T..ii.'.:.rf\  ?.  sort  :  the  flecrees 

»  :^:  <  V  ::»*     n'.j  in  a  :-tate  of  general  declara- 

;  M-i  .'•*■:.  jiviitei.     E'-ndasfe  was  not  expressly 

.».  u* . :.  .  ~  *     :  .'ir.-i  :r.o  o'.d  man  died  in  December  ; 

.,•■    •.  •-  -.vrff  n-iver  --riw  the  ii^ht  of  liberty. 

-.:    ii;    '."oic^er  -"J:ui    M.  de  Castellane,  taking 

:'.;  i:.-.::..  ri  of  the  Assembly,  demanded  that  the 

•i."i   :r.  i^aris,  and  those  of  France,  should  be 

*    .-»,    « 'i  *AAt  rriso::?  far  more  secret  and  horrible  than  the 

■: . ,     ■  -4.  :V.o  coo*.o?:a>tical  dungeons,  should  especially  be 

l:  ^^Aii  at  length  mot^t  necessary  that  on  such  a  day 

,  ,  ■  v'v  ■•.  "  :V.c  >un  should  pierce  through  the  veil  of  mystery, 

;U  t'lo  boneticent  light  of  the  law  should,  for  the  lirst 

,*  i  \  '/I'.umine  thv>so  judgment-seats  of  darkness,  those  subter- 

^^eou9  dungi^ons.  those  in  pace,*  where  often  in  their  furious 

•  CcUi  in  which  the  Ruperiors  impnaoned  for  hfc. — C.  C. 
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mgoartit  kstred  er  jeaSoosy,  or  dtt  aeeofuit  of  Atkt  amoun, 
still  more  atrocKMifi  tiiaii  tlwir  iMitred,  Ibe  monks  b«ried  ^eir 
Wethren  alire. 

ilits !  wkat  Tfere  eowvents  altogether  1»iil  so  nMHiy  ^  pace, 
m  wiacli  iamiliet  aibtadoned  aiBcl  ^r^ol  aodi  of  ^ir  memtierft 
as  Inf^enedl  to  be  a  burden,  and  yrOum  they  si«nfoed  fer  the 
ethers  ?  These  perseRs  irere  net  able,  lihe  tk»  serf  <yf  Jura,  te 
crawl  as  ^  as  ^t^  feet  of  the  National  Assembly  to  demmd. 
their  liberty,  and  emibrace  the  tribunal  nsetead  ii  the  allar. 
At  most,  if  they  durst,  i^bef  might  with  great  dflBeilty,  «t  a 
distance,  and  by  letter,  make  known  their  eomplaints.  A  nun 
wrote  on  the  28th  «f  October,  tkiitMy,  and  in  generdt  UarmB, 
asking  nothing  for  herself,  but  entreatm^  t^e  Assembly  to 
legislate  oa  ecclesiaeticid  tows.  The  Assembly  durst  not  at  thtit 
time  come  t»  any  resolution  ;  they  meieiy  BUspendsd  the  pro« 
nomicmg  of  tqtws,  thns  barring  the  entrance  to  fresh  tietims. 
But  how  would  they  have  hastened  to  open  the  gates  for  tiie  sad 
inhabitants  of  the  cloisters,  had  llMy  knows  the  desperate  state 
of  misery  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  f  I  have  said  in 
another  book^  how  every  kind  of  cukivaldoB  and  mteUeetnal 
amusement  had  been  gradually  wididrawn  ft-om^the  poor  nuns, 
how  the  distrust  of  the  clergy  had  deprived  them  of  food  for  the 
mind.  They  were  literally  dying,  without  a  breath  of  anythmg 
vital ;  the  absence  of  religion  was  also  as  great  as  that  of 
worldly  things,  perhaps  even  greater*  Death,  ennui,  vacancy; 
nothing  to-day  ;  nothing  to-morrow ;  nothing  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  in  the  evening  ;  only  a  confessor  occasionally,  and 
a  little  immorality.  Or  else  they  ran  violently  inta  the  opposite 
extreme,  from  the  cloister  to  Voltaire  or  Rousseau,  into  abso- 
lute Revolution.  I  have  known  many  nuns  who  were  very  in- 
credulous. A  few  had  a  faith  of  their  own  ;  and  theirs  was  em 
powerful  that  they  could  have  walked  through  fire.  Witness 
Charlotte  Corday,  nourished  in  the  cloister,  with  the  precepts 
of  Plutarch  and  Rousseau,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  Matilda 
and  WiUiara  the  Conqueror.^ 

It  was  like  a  review  of  all  the  unfortunate  ;  all  the  phantoms 

*  **  PriestSf  Women,  and  Families,'"  paasim. 

+  At  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames  ai  Caen.— See  her  Biographf,  by  Paul 
Delasalle,  Louis  Dubois,  &c. 
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proposed  to  vote  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  for  the 
Catholic  clergy ! 

Rahaut  Saint-Etienne  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  son  of  the 
old  doctor,  the  persevering  apostle  and  glorious  martyr  of 
Cayennes,  who  for  fifty  years  knew  no  other  roof  than  leaves 
and  the  canopy  of  heaven,  himted  like  a  handit,  passing  the 
winters  on  the  snow  among  wolves,  without  any  other  weapon 
than  his  pen,  with  which  he  wrote  his  sermons  in  the  woods. 
His  son,  after  working  many  years  at  the  task  of  religious 
liherty,  had  the  happiness  of  voting  it.  It  was  he  also  who 
proposed  and  proclaimed  the  unity  and  indimsibility  of  France 
(August  9,  1791).  A  noble  proposition,  which  all  doubtless 
would  have  made,  but  which  was  to  spring  first  from  the  heart 
of  our  Protestants,  so  long  and  so  cruelly  divorced  from  their 
native  land.  The  Assembly  raised  Rabaut  to  the  dignity  of 
president,  and  he  had  the  glorious  happiness  of  writing  to  his 
venerable  parent  these  words  of  solemn  rehabilitation  andJionour 
for  the  proscribed :  **  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
is  at  your  feet." 


CHAPTER  III. 


RESISTANCE.— THE  CLERGY.— THE  PARLIAMENTS.— THE 
PROVINCIAL  STATES. 

The  Clergy  make  an  Appeal  to  Civil  War,  October  14th. — Enthusiastic 
Transport  of  the  Towns  of  Brittany. — The  Assembly  reduces  the  Number 
of  Primary  Electors  to  four  Millions  and  a  half. — The  Assembly  annuls 
the  Clergy,  as  a  body,  and  also  the  Parliaments,  November  3rd. — Resist- 
ance of  the  Tribunals. — Fatal  Part  played  by  the  Parliaments  in  latter 
Ages. — They  no  longer  admitted  any  but  Nobles. — The  Parliaments  of 
Rouen  and  Metz  oflfer  Resistance,  November,  1789. 

The  discussion  on  ecclesiastical  estates  began  on  the  8th  of 
October  ;  and  on  the  14th,  the  clergy  raised  the  shout  of 
civil  war. 

On  the  14th,  it  was  a  bishop  of  Brittany  ;  on  the  24th,  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Toulouse  :  a  tocsin  in  the  west,  and  a 
tocsin  in  the  south. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  this  same  month  of  October,  the 
prelates  and  rich  ahhes  of  Belgium,  whose  estates  were  also  in 
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joung  nobles,  made  an  attempt  to  excite  the  peasantry.  But 
the  peasant  of  Brittany,  so  resolute  when  once  on  the  road  and 
bent  on  proceeding,  is  slow  in  making  the  first  move  ;  he 
&und  it  difficult  to  understand  that  the  question  of  church  lands, 
though  doubtless  very  serious,  comprised  all  religion.  Whilst 
the  peasant  was  ruminating,  and  studying  this  knotty  potnt, 
the  town  did  not  wait  to  reflect,  but  acted^  and  with  terrible 
vigour,  without  consulting  anybody.  All  the  munieipalities  in 
the  diocese  invaded  Tr^guier,  and  proceeded  without  losing  a 
day,  against  the  bishop  and  the  noble  instigators ;  in^terrogated 
them,  and  took  down  the  depositions  <^  witnesses  against 
them.  The  intimidsAion  was  so  great,  that  the  prelate  and  the 
others  denied  everything,  assm^ing  that  they  had  neith^  said 
nor  done  anything  to  excite  the  country  people  to  rebel.  The 
munjlcipalities  sent  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  thus  begun  to 
the  National  Assembly,  to  the  Keeper  of  Uxe  Seals  ;  but, 
without  waiting  for  the  judgment,  they  pronounced  at  once  a 
provisional  sentence :  **  Whoever  enlists  for  the  nobles  is  a 
traitor  to  the  communes ;  imd  the  nobles  th^nselves  are 
unvxyrthy  the  mfe-guard,  of  the  nation,  if  they  attempt  to 
obtain  a  grade  m  the  national  guard."  * 

The  mandate  came  out  on  the  14th  ;  and  this  violent 
retaliation  took  place  on  the  18th  (at  latest).  During  the  week 
the  sword  was  drawn.  Brest  having  purchased  some  corn  for 
provision,  some  of  the  peasantry  were  paid  and  urged  to  stop 
the  corn- waggons,  and  the  envoys  of  Brest,  at  Lannion  ;  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  and  obliged  to  sign  a 
shameful  surrender.  An  army  immediately  marched  forth 
from  Brest,  and  from  all  the  different  towns  at  once.  Such 
as  were  too  remote,  as  Qiumper,  Lorient,  and  Hennebon, 
offered  money  and  assistance.  Brest,  Morlaix,  Landernau, 
and  several  others,  marched  in  whole  masses  ;  on  the  road, 
they  met  all  the  communes  arriving  also  in  arms,  and  were 
obliged  to  send  some  of  them  back  agaii*.  The  wonder  is  tl^at 
no  violence  was  committed.  This  general  mustering,  rising  like 
a  storm  along  the  whole  country,  arrived  at  the  heights  above 
Lannion,  and  there  halted.  The  heroic  manhood  of  Brittany 
was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  ;  she  was  firm  against 

*  Bailly,  iii.,  209.     Duchatellior  gives  but  little  infonnation  in  this  matter. 
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Of  the  ^ve  or  six  millions  of  electors  produced  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage,  there  •  remained  /ottr  millions  four  hundred, 
thousand  *  proprietors  or  tenants. 

Gregoire,  Duport,  Robespierre,  and  other  worshippers  of  the 
ideal,  objected,  but  in  vain,  that  men  were  equal  and  ought 
therefore  all  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  law. 
Two  days  previously,  Montlosier,  the  royalist,  had  likewise 
proved  that  all  men  are  equal. 

In  the  crisis  in  which  they  then  were,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  futile  and  fatal  than  this  thesis  of  natural  law.  These 
TJtopists  thus  bestowed  a  million  of  electors  on  the  enemies  of 
equality  in  the  name  of  equality. 

The  glory  of  this  truly  revolutionary  measure  belongs  to 
Thouret,  the  illustrious  legist  of  Normandy,  a  practical  Sieyes, 
who  caused  the  Assembly  to  pass,  or  at  least  facilitated,  the 
great  measures  which  it  then  enacted.  Without  either 'elo- 
quence or  effect,  he  severed  with  the  power  of  his  logic  those 
knotty  questions  with  which  the  most  intelligent,  such  as  Sieyes 
and  Mirabeau,  seemed  to  be  puzzled. 

He  alone  ends  the  discussion  on  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  by 
extricating  it  from  the  lower  region  of  disputation^  and  boldly 
raising  it  to  the  light  of  philosophical  right.  All  his  arguments, 
in  October  and  December,  are  summed  up  in  this  profound 
sentence  :  '*  How  could  you  possess  ?  *'  said  he  to  the  clergy, 
**  you  do  not  exist, 

"  You  do  not  exist  as  a  body.  The  moral  bodies  which  the 
state  creates  are  not  bodies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are 
not  living  beings.  They  have  a  moral  ideal  existence  which  is 
imparted  to  them  by  the  will  of  the  state,  their  creator.  The 
state  made  them,  and  causes  them  to  live.  As  useful,  it 
maintained  them  ;  but  having  bWome  noxious,  it  withdraws 
from  them  its  will,  which  constitutes  all  their  life  and  rational 
being." 

To  which  Maury  replied  :  "  No,  the  state  did  not  create  us  ; 
we  exist  without  the  state."  Which  was  equivalent  to  saying. 
We  are  a  state  within  the  state,  a  principle  in  opposition  to  a 
principle,  a  struggle,  an  organised  warfare,  permanent  discord 
in  the  name  of  charity  and  union. 

*  This  is,  at  least,  the  number  found  in  1791.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
important  point. 
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On  the  5tli  of  Noyember,  the  Assembly  raised  its  arms  to 
cbastise.  <<  Such  tribunals  as  do  not  register  witbin  tHree  days 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  illegal  behayiour," 

These  companies  had  had  under  the  feeble  govenmient  now 
expiring,  a  considerable  power  of  making  resistance^  both  l^al 
Bind  seditious.  The  whimsical  mixture  of  functions'  which 
they  comprised  gave  them  abundant  means  of  doing  so. — Thdr 
sovereign,  absolute,  here^taij  jurisdietum,  which  never  forgot 
an  injury,  was  dreaded  by  all ;  even  ministers  and  great  lordbi 
durst  never  exasperate  judges  who  would  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, perhaps  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  some  trial  or 
other  to  ruin  their  families. — Their  refusal  to  register,  which 
gave  them  a  kind  of  veto  against  the  king,  had  at  least  the 
effect  of  affording  a  signal  to  sedition,  and,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  of  proclaiming  it  legal. — Their  administrati'oe  usuip»- 
tions,  the  superintendence  of  provisions  in  which  they  interfered* 
afforded  them  a  thousand  opportunities  of  causing,  a  terrible 
accusation  to  impend  over  people  in  power. — Lastly,  a  part  of 
ihepohce  was  in  their  hands  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were 
charged  to  repress  on  one  hand  the  troubles  they  excited  ob 
the  other. 

Was  this  dangerous  power  at  least  in  safe  hands  that  might 
warrant  security?  The  parliament  men  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  seriously  corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  nobility.  Even  those  among  them  who,  as  Jansenists, 
were  hostile  to  the  court,  devout,  austere,  and  factious,  were, 
in  spite  of  their  surly  haughtiness,  not  the  less  flattered  to 
behold  the  duke  or  prince  such  a  one  in  their  antechamber. 
The  great  lords,  who  laughed  at  them  in  secret,  courted  and 
flattered  them,  and  spoke  subserviently  to  them  in  order  to 
gain  unjust  law-suits,  especially  to  be  able  to  usurp  the  lands 
of  the  commons  with  impunity.  The  meanness  to  which  the 
courtiers  stooped  before  those  big  wigs,  involved  them  no 
further.  They  themselves  would  laugh  at  it ;  occasionally, 
they  condescended  to  marry  their  daughters, — their  fortimes, 
in  order  to  replenish  their  own.  The  younger  of  the  par- 
liamentarians, too  much  flattered  by  this  acquaintance  and  these 
alliances  with  personages  of  higher  rank,  strove  hard  to  imitate 
them — to  be,  after  their  example,  good-natured  profligates,  and, 
like  awkward  imitators,  they  outstepped  their  masters.     They 
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was  altogetlier  wanting  among  tlie  magistrates, — those  very  men 
who  applied  the  law  for  life  or  death.  The  companies  very  seldom 
required  the  candidate  to  give  proofs  of  his  science,  if  he  proved 
his  titles  of  nohility. 

Thence  also  proceeded  a  line  of  conduct  more  and  more  false 
And  ambiguous.  Those  noble  magistrates  are  constantly  ad- 
vancing and  retreating.  They  shout  for  liberty ;  Turgot 
becomes  minister,  and  then  they  reject  him.  They  raise  a  cry 
of  States-General !  But  on  the  day  they  are  given  to  them,  they 
propose  to  render  them  null  by  fashioning  them  in  the  likeness 
of  the  old  powerless  States. 

On  that  day  they  expired. 

When  the  Assembly  decreed  an  indefinite  vacation,  they  had 
little  expected  such  a  blow.  Those  of  Paris  wanted  to  resist ;  * 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
entreated  them  not  to  do  so.  November  would  have  renewed 
the  great  October  movement.  They  registered  and  made  the 
somewhat  dilatory  offer  to  give  judgment  gratuitously. 

Those  of  Rouen  also  enregistered ;  but  they  wrote  secretly 
And  prudently  to  the  king,  that  they  did  so  provisionally,  and 
from  motives  of  obedience  to  him.  Those  of  Metz  said  as 
much,  publicly  and  boldly,  in  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
chambers,  grounding  resolutely  this  act  on  the  non-liherty  of 
the  king.  Those  men  were  able  to  swagger,  being  protected 
by  Bouill^'s  artillery. 

The  timid  Bishop,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  sore  afraid. 
He  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  king :  how  the  Assembly 
would  retaliate,  in  anger,  and  let  loose  the  people.  The  way 
to  save  the  parliaments,  was  for  the  king  to  hasten  to  condemn 
them  himself.  He  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  interfere 
and  intercede.  Indeed,  the  cities  of  Rouen  and  Metz  were 
already  impeaching  their  parliaments  and  demanding  their 
punishment.  Those  proud  bodies  saw  themselves  alone,  with 
the  whole  population  against  them :  they  retracted.  Metz 
itself  interceded  for  its  guilty  parliament ;  and  the  Assembly 
pardoned  it  (November  25th,  1789). 

*  See  Sallier,  the  Parliamentarian,  Annales,  ii.,  p.  49. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

RESISTANCE.— PARLIAMENTS— MOVEMENT  OP  THE 
CONFEDERATIONS. 

lAboun  of  the  JudicUry  Oigaxiiaatioii. — The  Parliament  of  Bnttaay  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Assemhly,  January  8,  1790. — The  ParUaments  of  Brittany 
and  Bordeaux  condemned,  January,  March. — Origm  of  the  Confedera- 
tions: Anjou,  Brittany,  Dauphin^,  Fnnttko^omiii,  Rh<«ie,  Burgundy, 
Languedoc,  Proveaee,  <&c — ;War  «gauiat  the  Ch&teanx  .mprataed;  the 
Cities  defend  the  Nohles>  their  ,EBemie8,J^ebnia^,  .1790. 

The  most  obstinate  resistance  was  that  of  the  parliament  of 
Brittany.  Three  seyeral  times  it  refused  to  register,  and 
thought  itself  able  to  maintain  its  refusal.  On  one  hand,  it  had 
the  nobility,  who  were  mustering  at  Saint-Malo,  the  numerous 
and  very  faithful  servants  of  the  nobles,  its  own  members  and 
clients  in  the  towns,  its  ^ends  in  the  religious  establishments 
{confrMes),  and  the  corporations  of  trades  ;  add,  moreover,  the 
facility  of  obtaining  recruits  in  that  multitude  of  workmen  out 
of  employ,  and  people  wandering  about  the  streets,  dying  of 
hunger.  The  towns  beheld  them  busily  engaged  in  ^paring 
a  civil  war.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  hostile  or  doubtful 
rural  districts,  they  might  be  reduced  to  famine  ;  they  there- 
fore resolved  to  aettle  the  question  at  once.  Rennes  and 
Nantes,  Yannes  €md  Saint  iialo,  sent  overwhelming  accusations 
to  the  Assembly,  declaring  'that  they  abjured  all  connection 
with  the  traitors.  Without  waiting  for  orders,  the  national 
guard  of  ^Eennes  entered  the  castle  and  secured  the  cannon 
(December  18,  1789). 

The  Assembly  took  two  measures.  It  summoned  the  parlia- 
ment of  Brittany  to  its  bar  ;  and  it  gave  a  favourable  reception 
to  the  petition  of  Rennes  soliciting  the  creation  of  other  tribu- 
nals. It  began  its  grand  work,  the  organisation  of  a  system  of 
justice  worthy  of  the  name,  neither  paid,  purchased,  nor  here- 
ditary, but  sprung  from  the  people  and  for  the  people.  The 
first  article  of  such  an  organisation  was,  of  course,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  parliaments  (December  22,  1789). 
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.!F)Mraret,  tbe  antHor  of  the  report,  irell  laid  down  this  mazim» 
sadly  overlooked  since  then,  that  a.reyolntion  that  wishes  to  be 
durable  ought,  before  eyerythn^^e,  to  deprive  ks  onemies  of 
the  swoid  of  justice. 

It  isia  strange  contradiction  to  say  to  the  system  overthrown: 
"  ;Thy  princij^  is  adverse  to  me  ;  I  blot  it  out  of  the  laws  and 
government ;  but  in  all  private  matters,  thou  sbalt  apply  it 
against  me."  How  was  it  possible  thus  to  disown  the  -quiet, 
caim,  but  terrible  omnipotence  «f  the  judicial  power,  which  must 
inevitably  absorb  it.  Every  ot^er  jpower  is  in  need  of  it ; 
but  it  can  do  without  the  others.  Gtive  me  but  the  judicial 
poiwer,  and  keep  your  laws  and  ordinances,  all  that  moantain- 
•heap  of  paper  ;  and  I  will  uisdertake  iio  -establish  triumphantly 
tiie  system  the  most  opposite  to  your  laws.  Those  old  parUa- 
dBtntary  tyrants  were  c^liged,  in  spite  of  th^nselves,  to  come 
And  bow  clown  to  the  National  Assembly  (January  8th).  If 
'they  had  not- eome  by  fair  means,  Brittany  would  even  have 
raised  an  army  on  purpose  to  drag  them  thither.  They  appeared 
with  an. arrogant  air  and  an  iU-diaguised  contempt  for  that 
Assembly  of  lawyers,  for  whom  they  cared  midmost  as  little  as 
they  did  in  days  of  yore,  when,  with  a  lofty  demeanour,  they 
overwhelmed  the  bar  with  th^  severe  lectures.  But  now  the 
tables  were  turned.  Besides,  what  did  it  matter  who  were  the 
persons  ?  .It  was  to.  reason  that  they  were  to  rej^ly,  in  presence 
of  principles  now  laid  down  for  the  first  time. 

Their  haughtiness  entirely  disappeared,  and  they  remained, 
as  it  were,  nailed  to  the  ground,  when,  from  that  Assembly  of 
advocates,  they  listened  to  the  following  words  :  **  You  say 
Brittany  is  not  represented  ;  and  yet  she  has,  in  this  Assembly, 
sixty-six  representatives.  It  is  not  in  antiquated  charters,  in 
which  cunning,  combined  with  power,  found  means  to  oppress 
the  people,  that  you  must  look  for  the  rights  of  the  nation  ;  it 
is  in  Reason  ;  its  rights  are  as  ancient  as  time,  and  as  sacred 
as  nature." 

The  president  of  the  parliament  of  Brittany  had  not  defended 
the  parliament  which  formed  the  matter  of  debate.  He  defended 
Brittany,  which  neither  wished  nor  needed  to  be  defended. 

He  alleged  the  clauses  of  the. marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany, 
a  marriage  that  was  no  better  than  a  divorce  organised  and 
stipulated  for  by  Brittany  and  Prance.     He  pleaded  for  this 
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diTorae,  as  a  right  that  was  to  be  eternal.  A  hateful  inndions 
defence,  addreased  not  to  the  Assemblj,  but  to  proTincial  pride, 
— a  provocation  exciting  ci^  war. 

Had  Brittany  to  fear  she  would  become  less  bjr  becoming 
France  ?  Was  it  possible  that  such  a  separation  should  last 
for  ever?  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  more  real  alliance 
should  be  sooner  or  later  effected  ?  Brittany  has  gained  enough 
in  sharing  the  glory  of  so  great  an  empire  ;  and  certainly  tUs 
empire  has  also  gained,  we  must  frankly  confess,  in  espousing 
that  poor  yet  glorious  country,  its  bride  of  granite,  that  mother 
of  noble  hearts  and  vigorous  resistance. 

Thus  the  defence  of  the  parliaments,  being  untenable,  sub- 
sided into  a  defence  of  provinces  and  provincial  states.  But 
these  states  found  themselves  still  weaker  in  one  respect.  The 
pailiaments  were  homogeneous  organised  bodies  ;  but  the  states 
were  nothing  better  th^  monstrous  and  barbarous  constructions, 
heterogeneous  and  discordant.  The  best  to  be  said  in  their 
&vour  was  that  a  few  of  them,  those  of  Languedoc,  for  instance, 
had  administered  injustice  wisely  and  prudently.  Others,  those 
of  Dauphin^,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mounier,  had  made  a 
noble  beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

This  same  Mounier,  a  fugitive,  and  belonging  to  the  reaction- 
party,  had  abused  his  influence  over  Dauphin^  to  fix  an  early 
convocation  of  the  states,  "in  which  they  would  examine 
whether  the  king  were  reaJly  free."  At  Toulouse  one  or  two 
hundred  nobles  and  parliamentarians  had  made  a  show  of 
assembling  the  states.  Those  of  Cai^bresis,  an  imperceptible 
assembly  in  an  imperceptible  country,  which  termed  themselves 
states,  had  also  claimed  their  privilege  of  not  being  France, 
and  said,  like  those  of  Brittany,  "  We  are  a  nation.'' 

The  false  and  faithless  representatives  of  these  prorinces 
came  boldly  and  spoke  in  their  name  ;  but  they  were  violently 
contradicted  at  the  very  same  moment.  The  mimicipalities, 
roused  into  life,  and  fiill  of  vigour  and  energy,  came  one  after 
the  other  before  the  National  Assembly  to  say  to  those  States 
.  and  Parliaments :  "  Speak  not  in  the  name  of  the  people  ;  the 
people  do  not  know  you  ;  you  represent  only  yourselves, — 
venality,  hereditary  right,  and  Gothic  privilege." 

The  municipality,  a  retl  living  body  (this  we  perceive  from  the 
violence  of  its  blows),  used  towards  those  old  artificial  bodies. 
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those  ancient  barbarous  ruins,  the  equivalent  of  the  language 
already  expressed  to  the  body  of  the  clergy  :  **  You  do  not 
exist!" 

They  appeared  pitiable  to  the  Assembly.  All  it  did  to  those 
of  Brittany  was  to  declare  them  incapable  of  doing  what  they 
refused  to  do, — to  interdict  them  from  all  public  functions, 
until  they  had  presented  a  request  for  leave  to  take  the  oath 
(January  11th). 

The  same  indulgence  was  granted,  two  months  later,  to  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  the  south,  ventured  so  far  as  to  make  a  kind  of  suit  against 
the  Bevolution,  declaring,  in  a  public  document,  that  it  had 
done  nothing  but  mischief,  and  insolently  terming  the  Assembly 
the  deputies  of  the  hailiwicJcs. 

The  Assembly  had  but  little  occasion  to  act  with  severity  : 
this  was  more  than  sufficiently  carried  outl)y  the  people.  Brit- 
tany quelled  her  parliament,  and  that  of  Bordeaux  was  accused 
before  the  Assembly  by  the  very  city  of  Bordeaux  which  sent 
the  ardent  and  youthful  Fonfrede  expressly  to  support  the 
accusation  (March  4th). 

These  attempts  at  resistance  became  quite  insignificant  amid 
the  immense  popular  movement  manifested  on  all  sides.  Never,  \ 
since  the  Crusades,  had  there  been  so  general  and  deep  a  com- 1 
motion  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  1790  it  was/ 
the  enthusiasm  of  fraternity  ;  about  to  become  the  enthusiasm  | 
of  war.  * 

Where  did  this  enthusiasm  first  begin  ?  Everywhere.  No 
precise  origin  can  be  assigned  to  these  great  spontaneous  facts. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  from  the  general  dread  of  brigands, 
solitary  habitations,  and  even  the  hamlets  felt  alarmed  at  their 
isolated  position  :  one  hamlet  united  with  another,  their  villages 
with  villages,  and  even  the  town  with  the  country.  Confedera- 
tion, mutual  assistance,  brotherly  friendship,  fraternity, — such 
was  the  idea,  the  title  of  their  covenants.  Few,  very  few  are 
yet  written. 

The  idea  of  fraternity  is  at  first  rather  limited.  It  implies 
only  the  neighbours,  or  at  most  the  province.  The  great  con- 
federation of  Brittany  and  Anjou  has  still  this  provincial 
cbaracter.  Convoked  for  the  26th  of  November,  it  was  com- 
pleted in  January.      At  the  central  point  of  the  peninsula,  far 
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from  the  roads,  and  in  the  solitary  little  tovm  of 'Pentivy,  the 
representatiTes  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  national  goatds 
assembled  together.  Those  on  horseback  alone  wore  a  common 
imiform,  a  red  body  with  black  facings  ;  all  the  others,  tUstm- 
guished  by  rose,  amaranth,  or  chamois  facings,  reminded  one 
in  their  rery  union,  of  the  diversity  of  the  towns  that  deputed 
them.  In  their  coyenant  of  union,  to  which  they  inyite  all  the 
municipalities  in  the  kingdom,  they  insist  nevertheless  on 
always  forming  a  family  of  Brittany  and  Anjou,  "whatever  be 
the  new  division  of  departments,  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion." They  establish  a  system  of  correspondence  between 
their  cities.  In  the  general  disorganisation  and  the  uncertainty 
in  which  they  are  about  the  success  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
they  take  their  measures  to  be  at  least  always  organised  apart. 

In  less  detached  places,  in  districts' traveled  by  high  roads, 
and  especially  on  rivers,  this  brotherly  covenant  assumes  a  more 
extensive  signification.  The  rivoFs  which,  under  the  old  order 
of  things,  by  the  vast  number  of  tolls  and  interior  custom- 
house duties,  were  hardly  anything  better  than  barriers,  obsta- 
cles, and  impediments,  become  under  the  government  of  liberty, 
the  principal  means  of  circulation,  and  bring  men  into  a 
correspondence  of  ideas  and  sentiments  as  much  as  of  com- 
merce. 

It  was  near  the  Rhone,  at  the  petty  town  Etoile,  two  leagues 
from  Valence,  that  the  province  too*  abjured  for  the  first  time  ; 
fourteen  rural  communes  of  Dauphin6  unite  together  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  grand  unity  of  France  (Nov.  29th, 
1789), — a  noble  answer  from  these  peasants  to  politicians  like 
Mounier,  who  were  making  an  appeal  to  provincial  pride  the 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  were  endeavouring  to  arm  Dauphine 
against  France. 

This  confederation,  renewed  at  Mont^mart,  is  no  longer 
that  of  Dauphin^  alone,  but  composed  of  several  provinces  of 
either  bank,  Dauphin^  and  Vivarais,  Provence  and  Languedoc  ; 
this  time,  therefore,  they  are  Frenchmen, — Grenoble  sends  to 
it,  of  her  own  accord,  in  spite  of  her  municipality  and  of  politi- 
cians ;  she  no  longer  cares  about  her  position  as  a  capital-town  ; 
she  prefers  being  France. — All  repeat  together  the « 
which  the  peasants  had  already  taken  in  Noveml^^ 
provinces  !  one  native-land !  and  to  give  one 
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aid  ftod  prorisions,  passing  com  fi!«»n  one  ]^aee  to  another  by  the 
Rhone  (December  13th). 

That  sacred  rirer,  flowing  by  so  manj  races  of  men,  of 
diffBTont  nation  and  kngnage,  seems  to  hasten  to  exchange 
different  products,  sentiments,  and  ideas ;  and  is,  in  its  yaried 
eoorse,  the  nniversal  mediator,  the  sociable  Genius,  the  b<»id  of 
felloirship  of  the  South.  It  was  at  its  delightfol  and  smiling 
pomt  of  junction  with  the  Sa6ne,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
sixty  nations  of  the  Gauls  had  raised  their  altar  ;  and  it  is  at 
-the  sternest  point,  at  the  deep,  mdancholy  passage  commanded 
by  the  copper  mountains  of  the  Ard^he,  in  the  Roman  proTinee 
of  Valence,  seated  beneath  her  eternal  arc,  that  took  place,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1790,  the  first  of  our  grand  confederations. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  up  in  arms,  who  must  have  represented 
fieveral  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  were  thirty  thousand 
[^)ectators.  In  presence  of  that  immutable  antiquity,  those 
«Terlasting  mountains,  and  that  noble  river,  ever  changing  yet 
ever  the  same,  the  solemn  oath  was  taken.  The  ten  thousand 
bending  one  knee,  and  the  thirty  thousand  kneeling,  swore  all 
together  the  holy  unity  of  France. 

The  whole  was  grand  ;  both  the  time  and  place  ;  and,  what 
is  more  rare,  the  language  was  by  no  means  inferior.  It  was 
full  of  the  wisdom  of  Dauphin6  and  the  simplicity  of  Vivarais, 
the  whole  being  animated  with  the  breath  of  Languedoc  and 
Prorence.  At  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  sacrifices 
which  they  clearly  foresaw,  at  tho  moment  they  were  beginning 
the  grand  but  difficult  task,  those  excellent  citizens  recom- 
mended to  one  another  to  found  liberty  on  its  only  solid  base 
**  virtue,"  on  what  renders  dovotion  easy,  "  simplicity,  sobriety, 
and  purenesB  of  heart.'* 

I  would  also  know  what  was  said  at  Voute,  almost  opposite, 

--r  ^Im      K     **■   -'■'**»A  Rhone,  by  the  hundred  thousand  armed 

»*'*d  the  union  of  the  province  of 

of  February,  a  rough  season 

ther,  misery,  nor  the 

'^^  from  arriving  at 

-    precipices,  nor 

••'^ir  march.     A 

them  with  a 

summoned 
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■jj:-M  '^jSLT-^'y',  'i*.r<]\t:%  I't^iTyryu'iy  Vj  ^.t^  her  Lir.i  v^  \z.r:  ciTies 
f    /'.-ojiit.-.'r'^'yv.v^.      'JI<'J>,   t.'iO    ::i.r::en«e    farand/.e  0:    :he 
rwutii-^a-^^f  'yj>Ti'n$i^  arj4  'rvor  Vjrz:.\r.z  tew  ll»ik5,  adTanees  as 
:af  w  h.'yAi,  wiiioli  i^  fihuutrd'A  w;:h  Paris. 

^Ul  eoifrrjriiii^  from  niftAUm,  all  wishing^  to  do  good  to  all 
iod  to  f'r^rd  oil*!  finf/thf;r,  provisions  begin  to  circulate  easilj, 
and  ptentj  m  n^ftin  n:Kt/jnrd ;  it  gecmed  as  though,  hy  some 
miracle  of  frat^frnity,  a  iK;ir  har\'cst  had  l^cen  nir.de  in  the  dead 
«^-»iiit«r. 

Jl  tlim,  ihnrti  in  not  u  vcHilgc  of  that  spirit  of  exclasion 

Htm  tft  Dijofif     f  f>w'r  thi*  comutunication  to  tbc  obliging  service  cf 
ir. 
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asd  local  isolation  later  designated  by  the  name  of  fede- 
ralism. On  the  contrary,  there  is  here  a  covenant  sworn  for 
the  unity  of  France.  These  confederations  of  provinceslook  all 
towards  the  centre  ;  all  invoke,  join,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  National  Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  to  miity.  They  all  thank 
Paris  for  its  brotherly  summons  ;  one  town  demands  its  assist- 
ance, another  to  be  affiliated  to  its  national  guard.  Clermont 
had  proposed  to  it  in  November  a  general  association  of 
municipalities.  At  that  period,  indeed,  threatened  by  the 
States,  the  Parliaments,  and  the  Clergy,  the  rural  districts 
being  doubtful,  all  the  safety  of  France  seemed  to  depend  on 
a  close  union  of  the  cities.  Thank  heaven,  the  great  con- 
federations gave  a  happier  solution  to  this  difficulty. 

In  their  movement  they  transported,  with  the  towns,  an 
immense  number  of  the  rural  population.  This  has  been  seen 
in  the  case  of  Dauphin^,  Yivarais,  and  Languedoc. 

In  Brittany,  Quercy,  Rouergue,  Limousin,  and  Perigord,  the 
country  places  are  less  peaceful ;  in  February  there  were 
several  disturbances  and  acts  of  violence.  The  beggars,  sup- 
ported till  then  with  great  difficulty  by  the  municipalities, 
gradually  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  country.  The  peasants 
begin  again  to  force  the  castles,  burn  the  feudal  charters,  and 
execute  by  main  force  the  declarations  of  the  4th  of  August, 
the  promises  of  the  Assembly.  Whilst  the  latter  is  ruminating, 
terror  reigns  in  the  rural  districts.  The  nobles  forsake  their 
castles  and  remove  to  town  to  conceal  themselves  and  seek 
safety  among  their  enemies.  And  those  enemies  defend  them. 
The  national  guards  of  Brittany,  who  have  just  sworn  their 
league  against  the  nobles,  now  arm  in  their  favour,  and  go  to 
defend  those  manors  where  they  were  conspiring  against  them.  * 
Those  of  Quercy  and  the  South  in  general  were  equally 
magnanimous. 

*  The  National  Guards  of  1790  were  by  no  means  an  aristoci-acy,  as  some 
writers,  by  a  strange  anachronism,  have  given  us  to  undewtand.  In  most  of 
the  towns,  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  literally  everybody/.  All  were  interested 
in  preventing  the  devastation  of  the  rural  districts,  which  would  have  rendered 
cultivation  impossible,  and  famished  France.  Besides,  those  transient  dis- 
turbances had  by  no  means  the  character  of  a  Jacquerie,  In  certain  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Brittany  and  Provence,  the  peasants  themselves  repaired  the 
damage  that  had  been  committed.  In  a  castle  where  they  found  only  a  sick 
lady  with  her  children,  they  abstained  from  every  kind  of  disturbance,  &c. 
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The  pillagers  were  oheeked,  the  peasantry  kept  in  order,  and 
gradnallj  initiated  and  interested  in  the  march  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. To  whoBSy  indeed,  could  it  be  more  profitable  than  to 
them  ?  It  had  d^Tered  from  tithes  such  of  them  as  were  pro- 
prietors;  and  among  the  rest  it  was  going- to  create  proprietors 
bj  hundreds  and  thousands.  It  was  about  to  honour  them 
with  the  sword,  te  raise  them  in  one  day  from  serfs  to  nobles, 
,  to  conduct  them  throughout  the  earth  to  glory  and  adventures, 
and  to  create  from  them  princes  and  kings, — nay,  more, 
heroes! 


CHAPTER  V. 


RE331STANCE.— THE  QUEEN  AND  ATOTRIA  (OCTOBER  TO 
FEBRUARY.) 

Iiiitation  of  the  Queen,  October. — Plottings  of  the  Court. — The  King  the 
Prisoner  of  the  People  (November — December  ?) — The  Queen  distrusts 
the  Princes. — The  Queen  but  little  allied  with  the  Clergy. — She  had 
always  been  goTemed  by  Austria.— Austria  interested  that  the-  King 
should  not  act.~-Loms  XYI.  and  Leopold  declare  themselves  friendly  to 
Constitutions,  February  and  March. — Trial  of  Besenval  and  Favras. — 
Death  of  Favras,  February  1 8th. — Discouragement  of  the  Royalists. — 
Great  Confederations  of  the  Norths 

From  the  sublime  spectacle  of  fraternity,  I  fall,  alas  !  to  the 
earth,  among  intrigues  and  plots. 

Nobody  appreciated  the  immensity  of  the  movement ;  no- 
body fathomed  that  rapid  and  invincible  tide  rising  from 
October  to  July.  Whole  populations,  till  then  unknown  to 
one  another,  met  and  united.  Distant  towns  and  provinces, 
which  even  lately  were  still  divided  by  an  ancient  spirit  of 
rivalry,  marched  forth,  as  it  were,  to  meet  one  another,  em- 
braced and  fraternised.  This  novel  and  striking  fact  was 
scarcely  remarked  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  age.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  it  to  be  noticed  by  the  queen  and  the  Court, 
it  would  have  discouraged  all  useless  opposition.  For  who, 
whilst  the  ocean  is  rising,  would  dare  to  march  against  it  ? 

The  queen  deceived  hersdf  at  the  very  outset ;  and  she 
remained  mistaken.  She  looked  upon  the  6th  of  October  as 
an  affair  prepared  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  trick  played 
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against  faer  liy  the  eoemy;  She  yielded  ;  but,  before  her 
departure,  she  coDJured  the  king,  in  the  name  of  hts  son,  to 
go  to  Paris  only  to  wwt  for  an  opportunity  to  escape.* 

On  the  very  first  day,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  on  entreating 
him  to  fix  his  residence  there,  and  telling  him  that*  the  centre 
of  the  empire  was  the  natural  abode  of  the  kings,  obtained  from 
Inm  only  this  answer :  "  That  he  would  willingly  make  Paris 
has  mo9t  habitual  residence." 

On  the  9th  appeared  the  king's  proclamation,  in  which  he 
annonnced  that  if  he  had  not  been  in  Paris^  he  should  haveb^en 
affmd  of  causwff  a  great  disturbance;  that,  the  constitution 
being  made,  he  would  realise  his  project  of  going  io  visit  hitpro^ 
vinces  ;  that  he  indulged  in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  them 
proofb  of' their  affection,  of  seeing  them  encourage  the  National 
AsserMy,  <ko. 

This  ambiguous  letter,  which  seemed  to  provoke  Royalist 
addresses/  decided  the  commune  of  Paris  to  write  also  to  the 
provinces  ;  it  desired  to  comfort  them,  it  said,  against  certain 
"iBsinruations,  casting  a  veil  over  the  pht  which  had  nearly  over- 
thrown the  new  order  of  things  ;  and  it  offered  a  sincere  frs^ 
teraal  alliance  to  all  the  communes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  queen  refused  to  receive  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille, 
who  had  come  to  present  to  her  their  homage.  She  gave  an 
audience  to  the  market-women  (dames  de  la  HaUe),  but  at  a 
distance,  and  as  though  separated  and  defended  by  the  wide 
baskets  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  placed  themselves 
before  her.  By  thus  acting,  she  estranged  from  her  a  very 
royalist  class  ;  several  of  the  market-women  disavowed  the 
6tli  of  October  ;  and  themselves  arrested  some  fei^e  vagrants 
who  were  entering  houses  to  extort  money. 

These  sad  mistakes  committed  by  the  queen  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  confidence.  And  how  indeed  could  it  have 
existed  amid  the  attempts  of  the  Court,  ever  miscarrying  and 
always  discovered  ?  Between  October  and  March,  a  plot  was 
discovered  nearly  every  month  (those  of  Aug^ard,  Favras, 
Maillebois,  &c.) 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Augeard,  the  queen's  keeper  of  the 
seals,  was  arrested,  and  at  his  house  was  found  a  plan  to  conduct 
the  king  to  Metz. 

*  Beaulieu,  ii.,  203. 
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^gnass^  faacscftf  is  ice  besiii  ^  tiif  amies,  ud  re 
take  Paris  brfusae. 

aad  die  oppwsioa  less  ^.^wrxst,  h  vvwjd  Itare  seeo.  becser  to 
hiTe  aijov«d  tbe  kiBZ  aad  tb»  VKea  »>  escape,  lo  bare  eoo- 
dfieted  isesi  CO  tiiecr  pro^<r  ptaee. — die  far.Tfg,  acd  made  & 
presem  cf  tbem  to  ATzsiria. 

Botf  in  the  flqetnayH^  azri  izD^eriaizi  sSKte  in  vnieh  oar  poor 
eoastrr  iL^rc  »*.%  hariiiz  f^'-r  bar  director  an  assembh-  of 
Z3€taphr&Leia.n5,  aad  agains  c<r  sien  of  execocon  and  Tigonr, 
like  )L  de  BonlUe,  oar  naral  oGf^ers.  and  the  nobles  of  Brittaar, 
it  vas  Terr  di£rxlt  to  part  vitii  so  great  an  hostage  as  the 
king,  and  tLos  bestow  on  all  those  powers  that  onitT  oTwhich 
thej  were  in  want. 

Therefore,  the  people  kept  watch  night  and  dar,  prowling^ 
around  the  Tuileries,  and  trusting  to  nobodr.  Ihej  went 
erenr  morcing  to  see  whether  the  king  had  not  departed  ;  and 
thej  held  the  national  goard  and  its  commander  responsible  for 
his  presence.  A  thousand  reports  were  in  circulation,  copied 
bj  Tiolent  furioos  newspapers,  which  were  denouncing  plots  at 
a  rent  lire.  The  moderate  partj  felt  indignant,  denied,  and 
would  not  beliere  them.  .  .  And  yet  the  plot  was  not  the  less 
discoverefl  the  next  day.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the 
king,  who  was  by  no  means  a  prisoner  in  October,  was  so  in 
November  or  December. 

The  queen  had  overlooked  one  admirable  irreparable  oppor- 
tunity,— the  moment  when  Lafayette  and  Mirabean  were  united 
in  her  favour  (the  end  of  October). 

She  was  unwilling  to  be  saved  by  the  Rerolution,  or  men  such 
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as  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  ;  this  true  princess  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  courageous  and  rancorous,  desired  to  conquer  and  be 
revenged. 

She  risked  everything  inconsiderately,  evidently  thinking, 
that  after  all,  as  Henrietta  of  England  said  in  a  tempest,  queens 
could  not  be  drowned. 

Maria-Theresa  had  been  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and  yet 
iiad  not  perished.  This  heroic  remembrance  of  the  mother  had 
much  influence  over  the  daughter,  though  without  reason  ; 
the  mother  had  the  people  on  her  side,  and  the  daughter  had 
them  against  her. 

Lafayette,  though  but  little  inclined  to  be  a  royalist  before 
the  6th  of  October,  had  become  so  sincerely  ever  since.  He 
had  saved  the  queen  and  protected  the  king.  Such  actions 
form  attachments.  The  prodigious  eflbrts  he  was  obliged  to 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  caused  him  to  desire 
earnestly  that  the  kingly  power  should  resume  its  strength ; 
and  he  wrote  twice  to  M.  de  Bouilld,  intreating  him  to  unite 
with  him  for  the  safety  of  royalty.  M.  de  Bouilld,  in  his 
memoirs,  bitterly  regrets  his  not  having  listened  to  him. 

Lafayette  had  performed  a  service  agreeable  to  the  queen, 
by  driving  away  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  seemed  to  be  acting 
the  part  of  a  courtier.  It  is  curious  to  behold  the  general,  the 
man  of  business,  following  the  queen  to  the  churches,  and 
attending  the  service  when  she  performed  her  Easter  devo- 
tions.* For  the  sake  of  the  queen  and  the  king,  Lafayette 
overcame  the  repugnance  he  felt  for  Mirabeau. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  October,  Mirabeau  had  offered  his 
services,  by  a  note,  which  his  friend  Lamarck,  the  queen's 
attendant,  did  not  show  even  to  the  king.  On  the  20th 
came  another  note  from  Mirabeau  ;  but  this  one  was  sent  to 
Lafayette,  who  had  a  conversation  with  the  orator,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  the  minister  Montmorin. 

This  unexpected  succour,  though  a  god-send,  was  very  badly 
received.  Mirabeau  would  have  wished  the  king  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  million  (of  francs)  for  his  whole  expenditure ;  to 
withdraw,  not  to  the  army  at  Metz,  but  to  Rouen,  and  thence 

*  By  so  doing,  Lafayette  wanted,  I  think,  to  pay  also  his  court  to  his  devout 
and  Tirtuous  wife.     He  hastened  to  write  and  tell  her  this  important  event. 

Z 
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pnbliah  oidiHUMM  mm  popoltt  tiuoi  tiie  daeraM  rf  tbe 
AssoBiblj.*  Tkvt  tktn  wosU  be  bo  cml  war.  tiie  king 
iiMkmg  kimsdf  more  lerohitioiuurj  then  tbe  Rerolntioa  itaelf. 

A  tlniige  Hrcject.  (tofuf  tiie  conidcBee  ead  eeiy  erednlity 
efgwiiw!  if  ikoCoortlMdeeeeptodilferftday.if  it  hod 
vMw«jil«d  to  eel  this  borrowed  pert,  it  wodikove  ben  to  hei^ 
llirebeen  oe  tbe  smrww. 

He  aiigbt  beve  eeoA  tott  plainly,  aa  &r  badi  as  KoTembo', 


wbel  bl^  bed  to  ei^ect  ham  tktmt  wboaft  be  wisbed  to  save. 
Ut^  waatKid  lo  be  auaiistar.  aad  to  keep  i 


>  at  tbe  laiiie  time  bie 
}kr«HbMuiaaat  poMtioa  ia  tbe  yalional  Ameably.  For  this 
)iwr)w«K  be  diMired  tbe  Cemt  to  contme  le  aeeare  for  him  the 
Mi|k^ort  aad  «oajaMva»rew  or  at  keel  tiie  aOete,  of  the  royalist 
d«faiW* ;  b«i»  M>  &r  from  duoig  sow  ^  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
waf«i4  Mftd  aata>ated  teverat  deyettei,  «fem  ia  tbe  opposition, 
etfaia»t  th^  pr^^eel^  la  ^  anaiatij,  ami  at  the  Jacobins 
UkA«  ohftb  waa  a'Mvehr  opeaK  tbey  strive  at  ihe  same  time  to 
di«^ttabl(v  Mirabeaa  w  tbe  miaktrr.  Two  upright  men, 
Mi^uiImmt  oa  tbe  right  ude  ef  tbe  Amembly,  and  Lanjninais 
vtt  th^  Wft«  »(H)ike  to  ^  same  eff»cC  Tbey  proposed,  and 
v«hiMed  it  10  W  deereed»  ^*  that  m>  depaty,  en  daty,  nor  for 
tbiv0  Y«ar«  afterwaidsw  eoald  accept  aay  plaee  in  the  goTem- 
akeut''  Thas  tbe  Royafists  sacceeded  ia  deberring  from  the 
miaUtry  tbe  great  orator,  who  woald  have  been  tbe  support  of 
their  party  (Nor^mbw  7tb). 

The  queen,  as  we  bate  said,  was  miwiUing  to  he  sared  by 
tbe  Kevolation.  neitbor  would  she  be  so  by  the  princes  and  the 
emigraat  party*  She  bad  been  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
Count  d' Artois  t  not  to  know  that  be  was  of  very  little  value  ; 
and  she  r^ry  properiy  distrusted  Monsienr  ^  as  a  person  of  a 
falae  and  uncertain  character. 

What  then  were  her  hc^^,  her  Tiews,  and  her  secret 
counsellors  ? 

We  must  not  reckon  Madame  de  Lamballe  §,  a  pretty,  little, 

*  Sf«  tlie  documents  qaoted  in  the  JBittok^  hj  M.  Droz,  and  in  tbe 
MAnairet  de  Mirabeim, 

+  Afterwaida  Charles  X.— C.  C. 
t  Afterwaida  Lonis  XYIII.— C.  C. 

fi  Ptettj  ia  the  proper  exprearion ;  nothiBg  conld  be  fioiher  from  beauty : 
iQiall  fttturea,  a  verj  low  finrehead,  and  werj  little  brain.    Her  handa 
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infiignifieant  woman,  and  a  dear  friend  of  the  qmeen's,  but 
de?oid  of  ideas  and  conyersation,  and  little  deserfing  the  terrible 
reponsibility  laid  to  her  charge.  She  seemed  to  form  a  centre, 
doing  gracefully  the  honours  of  the  que^i's  prirate  saloon,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Payilion  of  Flora  (at  the  Tuileries). 
Many  of  the  nobility  would  go  there  ;  an  indiscreet,  frivolous, 
inconsiderate  race,  who  thought,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde, 
to  gain  the  day  by  satirical  verses,  witticisms,  and  lampoons. 
There,  they  would  read  a  very  witty  newspaper,  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  sing  ditties  about  the  king's  captivity, 
which  made  everybody  weep,  both  friends  and  enemies. 

The  connections  of  Marie- Antoinette  were  entirely  with  the 
nobles,  very  little  with  the  priests.  She  was  no  more  a  bigot 
than  her  brother  Joseph  II. 

The  nobles  were  not  a  party ;  they  were  a  numerous, 
divided,  and  disconnected  class ;  but  the  priests  were  a  party, 
a  very  close,  and  materially  a  very  powerfol  body.  The 
transient  dissension  between  the  curates  and  the  prelates  made 
it  appear  weak  ;  but  the  power  of  the  hierarchical  system,  the 
party  spirit,  the  Pope,  the  voice  of  the  Holy-See,  would  presently 
restore  the  unity  (rf  the  clergy.  Then,  from  its  inferior  mem- 
bers, it  was  about  to  derive  incalculable  powers  in  the  land,  and 
in  the  men  of  the  land,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  ;  it 
was  about  to  bring  againBt  the  people  of  the  Revolution  a  whole 
nation, — ^Vendee  against  France. 

Marie-Antoinette  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  These  great 
moral  powers  were  to  her  a  dead  letter.  She  was  meditating 
victory,  physical  force,  Bouill^  and  Austria. 

Whfsn  the  papers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  found  on  the  10th  of 
August  in  the  iron  chest,  people  read  with  astonishment  that, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  marriage,  he  had  looked  upon  his 
youthful  bride  as  a  mere  agent  of  Austria.* 

Having  been  married  by  M.  de  Choiseul,  against  his  will, 

were  rather  large,  says  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  portrait  at  Versailles  shows 
very  plainly  her  extraction  and  her  country;  she  was  a  nice  little  Savoyard. 
Her  hair,  concealed  by  powder,  was  luxuriant  and  admirable.  (Alas !  this 
appeared  but  too  plainly  !) 

*  He  caused  her  correspondence  with  Vienna  to  be  watched  by  Thugut,  in 
whom  she  confided.— Letter  dated  October  17th,  1774,  quoted  by  Brissot, 
Memoires,  iv.,  120. 
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tf  Lomine  and  AoBtrift,  aiid» 
!•  tke  abbe  de  Yennond,  8pj  of 
•o  long  in  his  distnist  m  to 


..JilfHKl  y>ating  to  ^is  Yermond. 

dba  pious  empress  had  distributed 

wij  their  sereral  parts,  employing 

as  the  agents  of  her  policy.     Bj 

ifloi ;  and  hj  Marie-Antoinette  she 

'.  The  latter,  a  tme  Lorraine-Austrian, 

XVI.  to  oblige  him  to  giro  the  ministry  to 

,  Lomiine  and  the  friend  of  the  empress.  She 

:      iu  nioking  him  accept  Breteuil,  who,  like 

L .  a  ^t  tirat  ambassador  at  Yienna,  and,  like  him 

,A  i^iLUreJj  to  that  court.     It  was  again  the  same 

i^oud's  over  the  queen)  which,  at  a  more  recent 

lu^  the  scruples  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  made  him 

t^^y^    ^.    ^.-.   ^irime  minister  an  atheist,  the  Archbishop  of 

Iba  vk^th  of  Maria- Theresa,  and  the  severe  language  of 

Jv4C^  I L  ou  bia  sister  a&d  Yersailles,  would,  one  would  think, 
*L^  Kui^l  tiie  latter  less  favourable  towards  Austria.     Yet 

il  vaa  at  this  very  time  that  she  persuaded  the  king  to  grant 
th^  BMlUons  which  Joseph  II.  wanted  to   extort  from  the 

In  1789  the  queen  had  three  confidants, — ^three  advisers, — 
Y^nnond,  ever  in  the  Austrian  interest ;  Breteuil,  no  less  so  ; 
mid  lastly,  M.  Mercy  d*Argenteau,  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
Behind  this  old  man,  we  may  perceive  another  urging  him  for- 
ward,— old  Prince  de  Kaunitz,  for  seventy  years  a  minister  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy ;  these  two  coxcombs,  or  rather  these 
old  women,  who  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  toilet  and 
trifles,  directed  the  queen  of  France. 

A  fatal  direction,  a  dangerous  alliance  !  Austria  was  then 
in  so  bad  a  situation,  that,  far  from  serving  Marie- Antoinette, 
she  could  only  be  an  obstacle  to  her  in  acting,  a  guide  to  lead  to 
evil,  and  impel  hcfir  towards  every  absurd  step  that  the  Austrian 
interest  might  require. 

That  Catholic  and  devout  Austria  having  become  half  philo- 
sophical in  her  ideas  under  Joseph  II.,  had  found  means  to 

'«e  nobody  on  her  side.  Hungary,  her  own  sword,  was  turned 
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against  her.  The  Belgian  priests  had  robbed  her  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  three  Protestant 
powers,  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia.  And  what  was  Austria 
doing  in  the  meantime  ?  She  was  turning  her  back  on  Europe, 
marching  through  the  deserts  of  the  Turks,  and  exhausting 
her  best  armies  for  the  advantage  of  Russia. 

The  emperor  was  in  no  better  plight  than  his  empire. 
Joseph  II.  was  consumptive  ;  he  was  dying  and  beyond  the 
power  of  remedy.  He  had  showed,  in  the  Belgian  business,  a 
deplorable  vacillation  of  conduct :  first  furious  threats  of  fire  and 
sword,  and  barbarous  executions  which  excited  horror  through- 
out Europe ;  next  (on  the  25th  of  November)  a  general  amnesty, 
which  nobody  would  accept. 

Austria  would  have  been  lost  if  the  Revolution  of  Belgium 
had  found  support  in  the  Revolution  of  France.* 

Here  in  France,  everybody  thought  that  the  two  revolutions 
were  about  to  act  in  concert  and  march  forward  together.  The 
most  brilliant  of  our  journalists,  Camille  Desmoulins,  had, 
without  awaiting  events,  united  in  one  hope  these  sister  coim- 
tries  by  intitling  his  journal  Revolutions  of  France  and 
Brabant. 

The  obstacle  to  this  was  that  the  one  was  a  revolution  made 
by  priests,  and  the  other  by  philosophers.  The  Belgians,  how- 
ever, being  aware  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  their  protec- 
tors, the  three  Protestant  powers,  applied  to  France.  Vander 
Noot,  the  champion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Low- Countries,  the 
great  agitator  of  the  Catholic  mob,  did  not  scruple  to  write  to 
the  Assembly  and  the  king.  The  letter  was  sent  back 
(December  10th).  Louis  XVI.  showed  himself  the  true  brother- 
in-law  of  the  emperor. t     The  Assembly  despised  a  revolution 

*  Any  vigorous  movement,  even  a  counter-revolutionary  one,  might  have  been 
prejudicial  to  her.  If  our  bishops,  for  instance,  ha4  been  aided  by  the  king  in 
their  attempts,  and  obtained  any  advantage,  their  success  would  have  encouraged 
the  Belgian  prelates  who  had  expelled  Austria.  She  found  it  expedient  for  the 
time  being  to  turn  moderate,  nay,  liberal,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  Belgian 
progressists,  whose  moderate  liberal  principles  were  very  similar  to  Lafayette's. 
If  Lafayette  had  lent  his  support  to  those  progressists,  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  rejected  the  alliance  of  Austria,  and  preferred  the  assistance  of 
France.  Therefore  the  interest  of  Austria  was,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
in  France,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

f  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  to  make  the  Duke  of  Orleans  King  of 
Brabant  was  ever  seriously  entertained  at  the  Tuileries,  as  some  vrcilAc^^  ^&a:%^ 


»  ii»i  tell  «r  mmdij,  m^t  botb 
■»  tiien  tiie  con- 
woold  reeancile 

«i  Amtiian  prince. 

tibcT  kl  La&jette  into  Beeurit j  a 


, .    ._^^      ^  .  by  the  party  of 

qt»M^rriM»  wilibe  MiH»cntfy,  wceeded  bett^  with 
^fcil»f5U^WBff>f^8Myiyf<MMC**  Avstria,  in  (»t[er  to  divide 
^Mt'  wiwww.  irw  tiMi  gtTiB^  «it  thai  she  was  a  partisan  of 
yHUrrr :  Mid  the  acceariM  of  Leqxild,  the  philanthropic 
:HJ^HMr.  M«eh  c«ntiibaled  to  givo  credit  to  this  falsehood 
^^tMnaiy  20tb).  In  her  iDdiraet  participation  in  all  this,  the 
'tiUMai  did  herself  moeh  hann«  She  ought  to  have  allied  herself 
2iiM^  «id  mora  cloaely  with  the  dogy.  AoBtria,  in  her  struggle 
i|H)k  A»  deigy,  had  intereata  diametrically  (^K)site. 

J^WMMdr,  abe  hqped  that,  if  the  Emperor,  coming  to  terms 
1^^  ^  Ki)ts«U8>  At  lengdi  found  himself  free  to  act,  she 
iqJiJuMl  W  «M^  to  find  shdter  under  his  protection,  show  the 
BlIYipjtv^  «  wr  »B«d7  to  break  out  against  Prance,  and 
p^a^iijp%jyi;»^      Booillfs  little  army  with  a  few  Austrian 


LiN^%irff0^g  oalcolation.  All  that  required  much  time  ; 
and  thera;W%»  w»e  to  spare.  Austria,  extremely  egotistical, 
was  a  vfigy-fiintant  and  yery  doubtful  ally. 

ttii|W^Ti^r  4b8  may  bo,  the  two  brothers-m-law  pursued 
exactly  tfa^  same  lino  of  conduct.  In  the  same  month, 
LMiaJLYL  «id  Leopold  both  declared  themselves  the  jfriends 
af  8kflrtj«  tho  aealous  defenders  of  constitutions,  <Sz;c. 

f 
h%«Mit  w*y  of  being  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Court  was'  to  testify 
rt  ftr  the  Emperor.    This  is  also  tlte  line  of  conduct  followed  by 
•ommandant  of  I£l».—(Oorretpondanoe  kMite,  November 
— *^  18th,  1789.) 
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Tbe  same  conduct  in  two  situations  diametrically  opposite. 
Leopold  was  acting  yerj  well  to  recover  Belgium:  he  was 
dividing  his  enemies  and  strengthening  his  friends.  Louis  XY I., 
on  the  contrary,  far  from  strengthening  his  friends,  was 
casting  them,  hy  this  parade,  into  utter  discouragement ;  he 
was  paralysing  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  counter- 
revolution. 

Necker,  Malouet,  and  the  moderate  party,  believed  that  the 
king,  by  making  an  almost  revolutionary  constitutional  pro- 
fession of  faith,  might  constitute  himself  the  leader  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  thus  that  the  counsellors  of  Henry  III. 
had  induced  him  to  take  the  false  step  of  calling  himself  the 
Leader  of  the  League. 

It  is  true  the  opportunity  seemed  favourable.  The  riots  of 
January  had  excited  much  alarm  on  the  subject  of  property. 
In  presence  of  this  great  social  interest,  it  was  supposed  that 
every  political  interest  would  appear  of  minor  importance. 
The  state  of  disorganisation  was  frightful ;  and  the  authority 
took  care  not  to  remedy  it ;  in  one  place  it  was  really  extinct ; 
in  another  it  pretended  to  he  dead,  as  one  of  the  brothers 
Lameth  used  to  say.  Many  people  had  had  revolution  enough,  • 
and  more  than  enough ;  and  from  discouragement,  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  their  golden  dreams  for  peace  and  imity. 

At  the  same  time  (from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  February) 
there  occurred  two  events  of  similar  meaning  : 

First,  the  opening  of  the  club  of  the  Impartial  (composed  of 
Malouet,  Virieu,  <kc.).  Their  impartiality  consisted,  as  they 
tell  us  in  their  declaration,  in  restoring  power  to  the  king,  and 
preserving  church  property,  in  submitting  the  alienation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  estate  to  the  will  of  the  provinces. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  king  unexpectedly  presents 
himself  before  the  Assembly,  makes  an  affecting  speech  which 
fills  everybody  with  surprise  and  emotion.     It  was  incredible, 
marvellous  !     The  king  was  secretly  in  love  with  that  very\ 
constitution  which  stripped  him  of  his  power.     He  commands  \ 
and  admires,  especially  the  beautiful  division  of  the  departments. 
Only,   he   advises  the  Assembly  to  postpone  a  part  of  the 
reforms.     He  deplores  the  disorders,  and  defends  and  consoles 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  ;  but,  in  short,  he  is,  he  declares,  } 
before  everything  else,  the  friend  of  the  constitution. 


VSSPIlVf  A' 
J&  VnMOM 

M»«  ;    y  VI.  i^uvtr  uus.  Mae  M^  in^*    "W^L.  rm 

V  ^^  tfUMA.  vit  rtMn-'sc  -Slit  MsnuKZinL.  jl  _ 

X^v}niXL      hiil  saoipicj  nut  fneiniB :   **  Bar  s 

Mut  nut.  ^  I  v-Il  v;ig<jL  lus.  'H  CS0W  Sggqr,  niL  I  imsr : 

'  "j  ^tit:  tt!j"iA  -rsi  UK  &:  hnpasgp  rf 

tv  i^  ^  frJwifl   vf  jMs-rr  sue  of  loiS:  flmHBriuri.'inr   if 
kmApMA ;  Mir^  lie  veic  w/  fi;j-  Si  1*  i«i£  liffiZL  ^iK  f&er  &£ 
i^y  \f^i  v^  ri^  v^  uit   t&   max   stubs    iniL.  ^ieir 

ju^ij^.y  V/  tJu«5  -t^xt^ii^trtii'js  »ii«^  si  t«.  £i  swc  cxisL     Tm 

Urufcijwedtfj,     Kv^arrv/ly  i>*:^*««  V/  tfck*  i2ie  «■&.  as  due  H-c^u^ 

^iu%  J  w**i  P^Tifc  jj>jjx;;ji*.*^  ja  ffa«  luiiiig:  Asd.  indeed 
wS^y  ^iff^M  kL^j  h/A  r*:yf)0:^/i  The  fimfaBnoB  is  effecicd^ 
mA  t\i\%  X^um  XUf/T'/^'^lr, 

Frw*  ii*^<  Mt  Vt  u*h  JmJj  *A  Febniarr,  diere  was  nodiin^ 
\$nK  «  k*i/y;^ktv/j  '/f  f^rUrfe  UaL  at  Paris  and  in  the  proTinces. 
Oo  uli  it^J'r«,  afi4  iw  ^fty  puUic  tLon>iigli£ize.  the  peopJe 
t'.tu'tiAiA  Ut^t^y^s  Ut  Uke  ihf:  iAxK  SchW-boTs  and  cluidren 
Wiif^t  Ut4  tliith'rr  in  j/r^^Mr»«Mm ;  and  the  idw^e  country  was 
iruut\p^trU'A  with  jor  unA  aniUmihuim, 

MuKj  */f  th*i  irtt'Auh  iA  IW^iriy  irere  frightened  at  this  move- 
UiiiUi,  thinking  it  wight  turn  to  the  kio^s  adrantage.  This 
Wtti»  a  mUUikti,  The  il<;volution  iras  so  powerfol  in  its  nature, 
and  m  htjovant  in  it*  spirit,  that  every  new  event,  whether  for 
or  ligttinMt  it,  avar  favour'^  it  ultimately  and  impelled  it  still 
fnkUir,  This  affair  of  the  oath  ended  in  what  always  happens 
In  is¥try  strong  emotion*     In  uttering  words  nobody  attributed 
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to  them  any  other  meaning  than  what  he  felt  in  his  heart. 
Many  a  one  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  king,  who  had  meant 
nothing  more  than  swearing  fidelity  to  his  native  land. 

It«  was  remarked  that  at  the  Te  Beum,  the  king  had  not 
gone  to  Notre-Dame  ;  that  he  had  not,  as  had  been  hoped, 
sworn  at  the  altar.  He  was  rery  willing  to  lie,  but  not  to 
perjure  himself. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  whilst  the  fStes  still  continued, 
Gr^goire  and  Lanjuinais  said  that  the  cause  of  the  riots  wa& 
the  non-execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August ;  con- 
sequently, that  they  ought  not  to  halt,  but  to  proceed. 

The  attempts  of  the  Royalists  to  restore  power  and  military 
force  to  royal  authority,  were  not  happy.  Many  attempted  a 
ruse,  saying  that  at  least  in  the  rural  districts,  it  was  necessary 
to  allow  the  military  to  act  without  the  authorisation  of  the 
municipalities.  Cazales  tried  audacity,  and  broached  the 
strange  advice  to  give  the  king  a  dictatorship  for  three 
months ; — a  clumsy  trick.  Mirabeau,  Buzot,  and  several 
others,  frankly  declared  that  the  executive  power  was  not  ta 
be  trusted.  The  Assembly  would  confide  in  none  but  the 
mimicipalities,  gave  them  full  power  to  act,  and  made  them 
responsible  for  such  disturbances  as  they  were  able  to  prevent. 

The  extraordinary  audacity  of  Cazales'  proposal  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  its  date  (February  20th).  A  sanguinary 
sacrifice  had  been  made  on  the  18th,  which  appeared  to  answer 
for  the  good  faith  of  the  court. 

It  had  at  that  time  two  suits,  two  trials  on  its  hands,  those 
of  Besenval  and  Favras. 

Besenval,  accused  for  the  events  of  the  14th  of  July,  had 
after  all  only  executed  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  minister — 
the  king's  own  commands.  However,  his  being  considered 
innocent  would  seem  to  condemn  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and 
even  the  Revolution.  He  was  especially  odious  as  being  a 
queen's  man,  the  ex-confidant  of  her  parties  at  Trianon,  an  old 
friend  of  Choiseurs,  and,  as  such,  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
cabal. 

The  Court  was  less  interested  about  Favras.  He  was  an 
agent  of  Monsieur  ;  and  had  undertaken,  in  his  name,  to  carry 
oft'  the  king.  Monsieur,  probably,  was  to  have  been  lieutenant- 
general,  perhaps  regent,  if  the  king  had  been  suspended,  as 
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MMBe  of  die  PariiamcMlMMais  and  fiiends  cf  die  ptinees  kad 
proposed.  LafiyeUe  sajs  in  hk  meaoin,  tliat  FaTiaa  was  to 
hare  began  bj  killing  Baill j  and  Lalajetle. 

On  FaTras  being  aireeted  in  the  night  of  the  25th  o(  De- 
cember, MoDaenr,  moeh  akrmed,  took  the  wngnlar  st^  of 
going  to  jottify himself — (where  do  joasnppeee  ?  Before  what 
tribunal  ?) — ^before  the  citj  of  Paris.  The  municipal  magia- 
tratea  were  bj  no  means  qualified  to  receire  snch  an  act.  Mon- 
aenr  denied  all  association  with  FayiaSy  said  he  had  know- 
ledge ni  the  bosinessy  and  made  a  hypocritical  parade  of 
reTolationazy  sentiments  and  his  lore  of  liberty. 

FaTras  displayed  much  courage,  and  ennobled  his  life  by  his 
death.  He  made  a  rery  good  defence,  and  not  more  than 
necessary,  compromisiDg  nobody.  He  had  been  giren  to 
imderstand  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  die  discreetly, 
and  he  did  so.  The  long  and  cruel  promenade  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  the  penance  at  Notre-Dame,  &c.,  did  not  shake  his 
resolution.  At  La  Gr^ve,  he  requested  to  depose  once  more, 
and  was  not  hung  until  dark,  by  torchlight  (February  18th). 
It  was  the  first  time  a  nobleman  had  been  hung.  The  people 
testified  a  furious  impatience,  always  believing  that  the  Court 
would  find  means  to  save  him.  His  papers,  taken  possession 
of  by  the  lieutenant-ciril,  were  (says  Lafayette)  given  up  by 
the  daughter  of  this  magistrate  to  Monsieur,  on  his  succeedlDg 
to  the  throne  as  Louis  XVIIL,  who  burned  them  in  great  haste. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  execution,  the  widow  of  Favras 
and  her  son  attended  in  mourning  at  the  public  dinner  of  the 
king  and  queen.  The  Royalists  thought  they  would  exalt  and 
welcome  with  affection  the  family  of  the  victim.  The  queen 
durst  not  even  raise  her  eyes. 

Then  they  perceived  the  state  of  impotency  to  which  the 
Court  was  reduced,  and  how  little  support  they  might  expect 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  service. 

As  early  as  the  4th  of  February,  the  king's  visit  to  the 
Assembly  and  his  profession  of  patriotic  faith  had  much  dis- 
couraged them.  The  Viscount  de  Mirabeau  withdrew  in 
despair  and  broke  his  sword.  For,  indeed,  what  could  he 
believe  ;  or  what  could  it  mean  ?  The  Royalists  had  the  alter- 
native, either  of  believing  the  king  to  be  a  liar,  a  turn-coat,  or  a 
deserter  from  his  own  party.    Was  it  true  that  the  king  was  no 
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longer  a  rojalist  ?  Or  else,  was  he  sacnficiBg  bis  clergy  and 
£uthfal  nobUity,  in  order  to  Bare  a  remnant  of  royalty  ? 

Bouille,  left  without  orders,  and  absolatdy  ignorant  of  what 
he  .had  to  do,  then  fell  into  the  deepest  despondency.  Saeh 
was  also  the  feeling  of  many  nobles,  officers  of  the  army  or 
navy,  who  then  abandoned  their  country.  Bouill^  himself 
]:eqnested  permission  to  do  the  same,  and  serve  abroad.  The 
king  sent  him  word  to  remain,  because  he  should  want  him. 
People  had  begun  to  hope  too  soon.  The  Revolution  was 
finished  on  the  14th  of  July  ;  finished  on  the  6th  of  October  ; 
and  finished  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  and  yet  I  begin  to  fear 
that  in  March  it  is  not  quite  ended. 

What  matter  !  Liberty,  mature  and  powerful  even  in  her 
cradle,  needs  not  be  alarmed  at  her  antagonists.  In  a  moment, 
she  has  just  overcome  the  most  formidable  disorder  and 
anarchy.  Those  pillages  in  the  rural  districts,  that  warfare 
against  the  castles,  which,  extending  further  and  further,  was 
threatening  the  whole  country  with  one  immense  conflagration  ; 
all  subsides  in  a  moment.  The  movement  of  January  and 
February  is  already  appeased  in  March.  Whilst  the  king  was 
presenting  himself  as  the  only  guarantee  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  Assembly  was  seeking  but  not  finding  the  means  of 
restoring  it,  France  had  created  it  herself.  The  enthusiastic 
transport  of  fraternity  had  outstepped  the  speed  of  legislation  ; 
the  knotty  point  which  nobody  could  solve,  had  been  settled  for 
ever  by  national  magnanimity.  The  cities  all  in  arms,  had 
marched  forth  for  the  defence  of  the  chateaux,  and  protected 
the  nobles,  their  enemies. 

The  gi*eat  meetings  continue,  and  become  more  numerous 
every  day,  so  formidable,  that  without  acting,  by  their  mere 
presence,  they  necessarily  intimidate  the  two  enemies  of  France; 
on  one  hand,  anarchy  and  pillage,  on  the  other  the  counter-revo- 
lution. They  are  no'longer  merely  the  more  thin  and  scattered 
populations  of  the  South  that  now  assemble ;  but  the  massy 
and  compact  legions  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  north  ;  now 
it  is  Champaign  with  her  hundred  thousand  men  ;  now  Lor- 
raine with  her  hundred  thousand  ;  next,  the  Vosges,  Alsace, 
and  others.  A  movement  full  of  grandeur,  disinterested,  and 
devoid  of  jealousy.  All  France  is  grouping,  imiting,  and  gra- 
vitating towards  union.     Paris  summons  the  provinces,  -and 
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wishes  to  uuto  to  hersdf  ererj  commime.  AndtheprcmneM 
wish,  of  their  own  aecordf  wiihout  the  least  paiiide  of  envy,  t» 
unite  still  more  closely.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Brittanj 
d^nands  that  France  leJioiild  send  to  Paris  one  man  in  eveij 
thousand.  Bordeanx  has  already  demanded  a  ciiic  festiyal  feat 
the  14th  of  July.  These  two  propositions  presently  will  make 
hut  one.  France  will  invite  aU  France  to  this  grand  festiTal» 
the  first  of  the  new  religion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONTINUATION.— THE  QUEEN  AND  AUSTRIA.— THE  QUEEN 
AND  MIRABEAU.— THE  ARMY  (MARCH  TO  MAT,  1790). 

Austria  obtftins  the  Alliance  of  Europe. — She  advises  the  Court  to  gain  over 
Mirabeau  (March). — Equivocal  Conduct  of  the  Court  in  its  Negotiation 
with  Mirabeau. — Mirabeau  lashes  it  acjain  (April). — Mirabeau  has  little 
Influence  in  the  Clubs. — Mirabeau  gained  over  (May  10th). — Mirabeau 
causes  the  King  to  obtain  the  Initiative  in  making  War  (May  2*2nd). — 
Interview  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Queen  (end  of  May). — The  Soldier 
fraternises  with  the  People. — The  Court  tries  to  gain  over  the  Soldiery. — 
Misery  of  the  Ancient  Army. — Insolence  of  the  Officers. — They  endeavour 
to  set  the  Soldiers  against  the  People. — ^Restoration  of  the  Soldier  and 
the  Sailor. 

The  conspiracy  of  Favras  was  deyised  by  Monsieur  ;  that  of 
Maillebois  (discoyered  in  March)  belonged  to  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  the  emigrants.  The  Court,  wiihout  being  ignorant  of  these, 
seemed  to  follow  rather  the  counsel  in  the  memorial  of  Aug^ard, 
the  queen*s  keeper  of  the  seals :  to  refuse,  wait,  feign  confi- 
dence,  and  let  five  or  six  months  slip  avxiy.  This  same  watch- 
word was  given  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris. 

Leopold  was  negotiating.  He  was  putting  the  governments 
self-styled  the  friends  of  liberty — ^those  spurious  revolutionists 
(I  mean  England  and  Prussia) — ^to  a  serious  trial:  he  was 
placing  them  opposite  to  the  Revolution,  and  they  were 
gradually  unmasking.  Leopold  said  to  the  English  :  ''  Does 
it  suit  you  that  I  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  France  a  portion 
of  the  Low  Countries  ?  "  and  England  drew  back  ;  she  sacri- 
ficed, to  that  dread,  the  hope  of  seizing  on  Ostend.  To  the 
Prussians  and  Germans  in  general,  he  said  :  **  Can  we  abandon 
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our  German  princes  established  in  Alsace,  who  are  losing  their 
feudal  rights  ?  "  As  early  as  the  16th  of  February,  Prussia 
had  already  spoken  in  their  favour,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of 
the  empire  to  demand  satisfaction  of  France. 

The  whole  of  Europe  belonging  to  either  party, — on  one  hand 
Austria  and  Hussia,  on  the  other  England  and  Prussia,  were 
gradually  gravitating  towards  the  self-same  thought,  —  the 
hatred  of  the  Revolution.  However,  there  was  this  difference, 
that  liberal  England  and  philosophical  Prussia  needed  a  little 
time  in  order  to  pass  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  to  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  give  themselves  the  lie,  to  abjure  and  dis- 
own their  principles,  and  avow  that  they  were  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  This  worthy  struggle  between  decency  and  shame 
was  to  be  treated  delicately  by  Austria  ;  therefore,  by  waiting, 
an  infinite  advantage  would  be  obtained.  A  little  longer,  and 
all  honest  people  would  be  agreed.  Then,  left  quite  alone, 
what  would  France  do?  .  .  What  an  enormous  advantage 
would  Austria  presently  have  over  her,  when  assisted  by  all 
Europe ! 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  harm  in  deluding  the  revolutionists 
of  France  and  Belgium  with  fair  words,  in  lulling  them  into 
security,  and,  if  possible,  in  dividing  them. 

As  soon  as  ever  Leopold  was  made  emperor  (February  20th), 
and  published  his  strange  manifesto,  in  which  he  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Belgian  revolution,  and  acknowledged  the 
legality  of  the  insurrection  against  the  emperor  (March  2nd), 
his  ambassador,  M.  Mercy  d'Argenteau,  prevailed  upon  Marie- 
Antoinette  to  master  her  repugnance  and  form  an  alliance  with 
Mirabeau. 

But,  nothwithstanding  the  facility  of  the  orator's  character, 
and  his  eternal  need  of  money,  this  alliance  was  difficult  to 
execute.  He  had  been  slighted  and  rejected  at  the  time  when 
he  might  have  been  useful.  And  now  they  came  to  court 
him,  when  all  was  compromised,  and  perhaps  even  lost. 

In  November  they  had  had  an  understanding  with  the  most 
revolutionary  deputies  to  exclude  Mirabeau  from  the  ministry 
for  ever  ;  and  now  they  invited  him. 

He  was  summoned  for  an  enterprise  that  had  become  im- 
possible, after  so  many  acts  of  imprudence  and  three  unsuccess- 
ful plots. 
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The  CTilMMiinr  of  Anrtrim  hawdf  mdertofllr  to  naM  i 
BdgiomdwMUi  die  mosi  ISktfytm  praf«  the  best 
IL  de  Lamuvk,  IGrmbesii**  perioMl  fioend,  and  also  ] 
deroted  to  the  queen. 

Heretmned.  On  the  15di  ef  Maicli  be  took  to  Minbean 
the  orertores  of  the  Coort,  but  foond  him  TCfj  cool ;  for  his 
good  sense  enabled  him  to  perceife  that  the  Govt  mexel j  pro- 
posed to  him  that  thej  shoaid  sink  toge&er. 

When  pressed  by  Lamarck,  he  ssM  thai  the  throne  coold 
onlj  be  festored  bj  establishing  it  iqnn  the  basis  of  libeitf ; 
that  if  the  Conrt  wanted  anjthii^  else,  he  wodd  oppose  it 
instead  of  serving  it.  And  what  guarantee  had  he  for  this  ? 
He  himself  had  jost  prodaimed  befote  the  Aasemblj  how  little 
confidence  he  pot  in  the  ezeentiTe  pcfwer.  In  order  to  pacify 
him,  Looia  X YL  wrote  to  Lamarek  that  he  had  never  desired 
anything  bat  a  power  limited  by  the  laws. 

Whilst  this  negotiation  was  pending,  the  Coort  was  canying 
on  another  with  Lafayette.  The  king  gave  him  a  written  pro- 
mise of  the  most  absolute  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
he  asked  him  his  opinion  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  Lafayette 
was  simple  enough  to  give  it. 

Now,  seriously,  what  was  it  that  the  Court  wanted?  To 
gain  time, — nothing  more  ;  to  delude  Lafayette,  neutralise 
^Drabeau,  annihilate  his  influence,  keep  him  divided  between 
oppoute  principles,  and,  periiaps,  also  to  com|nxmiiBe  him,  as  it 
had  served  Necker.  The  Court  had  ever  shown  its  devest 
policy  in  ruining  and  destroying  its  ddiverers. 

Exactly  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  very  same  manner, 
the  queen's  brother,  Leopold,  was  negotiating  with  the  Bel^an 
pragressUts  and  compromising  them ;  then,  when  menaced  by  the 
people,  denounced  and  prosecuted,  they  were  at  length  induced 
to  desire  the  invasion  and  the  re-establishment  of  Austria.^ 

IIow  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  these  precisely  identical 
proceedings  of  the  brother  and  the  sister  happened  by  mere 
chance  to  be  the  same. 

Mirabeau,  indeed,  had  reason  to  reflect  twice  before  he 
trusted  himself  to  the  Court.     It  was  the  time  when  the  king, 

•  For  tlie  conduct  of  Leopold  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  sec 
Hardenberg,  Borgnet,  &c. 
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yielding  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  Assembly,  gave  up 
to  it  the  famous  ^Bed  Booh  (of  which  we  shall  presentlj  speak) 
and  the  honour  of  so  many  persons  ;  all  the  secret  pensioners 
heard  their  names  cried  in  the  streets.  Who  could  assure 
Mirabeau  that  the  Court  might  not  think  proper,  in  a  shwt 
time,  to  publish  also  his  treaty  with  it  ?  .  .  The  negotiation 
was  not  very  encouraging ;  oflfers  were  made,  and  then  with- 
drawn :  the  Court  put  no  confidence  in  him  at  all,  but  demanded 
his  secrets  and  the  opinions  of  his  party. 

But  a  man  like  Mirabeau  was  not  to  be  deluded  so  easily. 
However  great  might  be  his  tendency  to  royalty  in  his  heart, 
it  was  impossible  to  blind  so  keen-sighted  a  person.  Mean- 
while, he  proceeded  in  his  usual  course  :  as  the  organ  of  the 
Revolution,  his  voice  was  never  wanting  on  decisive  occasions  ; 
he  might  have  been  gained  over,  but  he  was  neither  to  be 
silenced,  enervated,  nor  neutralised.  Whenever  the  state  of 
affairs  was  urgent,  the  vicious  and  corrupt  politician  instantly 
disappeared  ;  the  god  of  eloquence  took  possession  of  him,  hi^ 
native  land  acted  by  him,  and  thimdered  by  his  voice. 

In  the  single  month  of  April,  whilst  the  Court  was  hesitating, 
bargaining,  and  concluding,  the  power  of  his  eloquence  smote 
it  twice. 

The  first  blow  (which  we  postpone  to  the  next  chapter,  in 
order  to  keep  together  whatever  relates  to  the  clergy)  was  his 
famous  apostrophe  on  Charles  IX.  and  the  St.  Bs^holomew 
massacre,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  memoir  :  "  From 
hence  I  behold  the  window,"  <kc.  Never  had  the  priests  been 
stunned  by  so  terrible  a  blow  !   (April  13th.) 

The  second  affair,  no  less  serious,  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  Assembly  should  dissolve  ;  the  powers  of  several  deputies 
were  limited  to  one  year,  and  this  year  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
As  far  back  as  the  6th  of  October,  a  proposal  had  been  made 
(and  then  very  properly)  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  Court 
was  expecting  and  watching  for  the  moment  of  dissolution, — 
the  interregnum, — the  ever  perilous  moment  between  the 
Assembly  that  exists  no  longer,  and  the  one  not  yet  formed. 
Who  was  to  reign  in  the  interval  but  the  king,  by  ordinances  ? 
And  having  once  resumed  his  power  and  seized  the  sword,  it 
would  be  his  business  to  keep  it. 

Maury  and  Cazal^s  in  forcible,  but  irritating  and  provoking. 
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lyit^nirV^      Z^aam  «n«;>ci»  }nn-ij£«9a  )|jrki*eiEE  zin» 
■iiiw^   TWipiTiffggs    srancs  «£  «ri#^ti«Btfit:  -njikii  jvacb 
iaiiuiBis :    -  Tm  aflk«'    na^  ias:,   -^  Lw^    i>emr 
lMuiw!i»iUt^Tr«3:Br^aBiiide4nin«ir^  I^rHij 

<Mftta£A  iB»,  soil  rvvn;  v«  vvi;t]4  naktet  peni^— <b  iLix  ^j, 
i£  ve  wnr  sot  a  <>WT4!KitMii«  ve  bwaoM;  ogoe.  Let  ilkesB  unr 
:ap»  aai  Lvsc  CKit  <^  Um;  umJ«m  ]>9gMncksx!re  of  chiBBus  die 
«fa£flcsi0a  <iif  due  v<«d*  X«tk«U  C<ttT«fitMo !  GcmkBca.  tob 
«I  kAtfv  tLie  e^AKdiKt  <uf  tluit  iUMgmn  who,  to  tare  bi^  ooaunr 

C0Ei£am94  tt|^«  luin  hy  ihn:  U.w%.  A  eiipciiMii  tribune  ivqairBd 
fsvm  \am  iU*i  'miJU  ihsU  ht  hMd  r^snyttted  tbem.  He  titMzgiit, 
bj  Um(  mkui\/f*iik  yro^muX,  Xf$  ha^r^  t\^  corjj^ul  no  alt^raadTe  but 
ynr}urjf,  *tf  hu  ^'.m\9iUtWk%m%  urowaL  I  evear,  said  that  great 
muM^  ci^ii  \  \^t*i  iear«d  tb^^  r^publk  !  Geotlemen,  I  swear  also, 
tbai  jr'/a  lMiy<$  ie«v4^  tti^  e<ffuiiK«wea]tb  !  " 

At  lt<»l  :e|/kiiiiiM  oatb,  tbe  wbole  AEsemblj  arose,  and  decreed 
tbat  %W,f*^.  Jtbcmbi  be  no  electums  till  the  coiistitation  was 
iuutebA4, 

I'be  Jtoraljfts  were  stmined  bj  tbe  blow.  Sereial,  nerertbe- 
less,  though t  that  the  hope  of  their  partj,  the  new  election, 
might  eren  hare  tamed  against  them  ;  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
bare  brought  about  a  more  hostile  and  ric^ent  assembly.  In 
the  immense  fermentation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  increasing 
ebullition  of  public  feding,  who  could  be  sure  of  seeing  his  way 
clearly  I  The  mere  organisation  of  the  municipalities  had 
shaken  France  to  her  centre.  Scarcely  were  they  formed 
when,  by  their  ride,  societies  and  clubs  were  already  organised 
to  watch  orer  them :  formidable,  but  useful  societies ;  eminently 
useful  in  such  a  crisis  ;  a  necessary  organ  and  instrument  of 
public  distrust,  in  presence  of  so  many  conspiracies. 

The  clubs  will  grow  greater  and  greater ;  it  must  be  so  :  the 
state  of  things  requires  it.  This  period  is  not  yet  that  of  their 
greatest  power.  For  the  rest  of  France,  it  is  the  period  of 
confederaticms  ;  but  the  dubs  already  reign  at  Paris. 
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Paris  seems  to  be  watching  over  France,  panting  and  on  the 
alert ;  keeping  its  sixty  districts  permanently  assembled  ;  not 
acting,  but  ever  ready.  It  stands  listening  and  imeasy,  like  a 
sentinel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy.  The  watch-word 
"  Beware  !  "  is  heard  every  hour  ;  and  two  voices  are 
incessantly  urging  it  forward, — the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
that  of  the  Jacobins.  In  the  next  book,  I  shall  enter  those 
formidable  caverns  ;  in  this  place  I  abstain.  The  Jacobins  are 
not  yet  characterised,  being  in  their  infancy,  or  rather  in  a 
spurious  constitutional  age,  in  which  they  are  governed  by  such 
men  as  Duport  and  the  Lameths. 

The  principal  character  of  those  great  laboratories  of  agita- 
tion and  public  surveillance,  of  those  powerful  machines  (I 
speak  especially  of  the  Jacobins),  is  that,  as  in  the  case  with 
all  machinery,  collective  action  was  far  more  predominant  than 
individual  influence  ;  that  the  strongest  and  most  heroic 
individual  there  lost  his  advantages.  In  societies  of  this  kind, 
active  mediocrity  rises  to  importance  ;  but  genius  has  very  little 
weight.  Accordingly,  Mirabeau  never  willingly  frequented  the 
clubs,  nor  belonged  exclusively  to  any  ;  paying  short  visits, 
and  passing  an  hour  at  the  Jacobins,  and  another  in  the  same 
evening  at  the  club  of  '89,  formed  in  the  Palais-Royal  by 
Sieyes,  Bailly,  Lafayette,  Chapelier,  and  Talleyrand  (May  13). 

This  was  a  dignified  and  elegant  club,  but  devoid  of  action  : 
true  power  resided  in  the  old  smoky  convent  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  dominion  of  intrigue  and  commonplace  oratory,  there 
sovereignly  swayed  by  the  triumvirate  of  Duport,  Bamave,  and 
Lameth,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  Mirabeau  accessible 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Court. 

This  man  was  contradiction  personified.  What  was  he  in 
reality  ?  A  royalist,  a  noble  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  And 
what  was  his  action  ?  Exactly  the  contrary  ;  he  shattered 
royalty  with  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence. 

If  he  really  wished  to  defend  it,  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose  ;  it  was  hourly  declining.  It  had  lost  Paris  ;  but 
it  still  possessed  large  scattered  crowds  of  adherents  in  the 
provinces.  By  what  art  could  these  be  collected  into  a  body  ? 
This  was  the  dream  of  Mirabeau.  He  meditated  organising  a 
vast  correspondence,  doubtless  similar,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Jacobins.     Such  was  the  groundwork  of  Mirabeau' s 
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tnatj  wMite  Court  (May  lOih).  He  lioiild  lum  eonstitoted 
ia  hu  hfonat  m  6«rt  of  mniiitrj  of  pnUie  opbios.  For  tUi 
pnvpote,  oriiiid6rtfakfielext,)MKOoiyedmoiiej«nd«rei^^ 
nliurj  ;  and  m  he  wm  aoewtomed  to  do  OTefjtliiiig,  wbeiher 
good  or  eyil,  boldlj  and  publidy,  he  eetabliihed  himself  ia 
grand  style,  kept  hia  carriage  fund  opea  house  in  the  Httle 
maaaioB  which  still  exists  in  Uie  Ghauss^  d*  Antitt. 

AH  this  was  bat  toe  nanifest ;  and  itappeared  stiU  clearer, 
wheft,  from  the  midst  cf  the  left  of  ike  Assemhly,  he  was  seen 
to  speak  with  the  right  in  fiiTenr  of  vojaky,  to  obtain  for  the 
king  the  initiatiye  of  making  peace  or  war. 

The  kii^  had  lost  the  managemeni  of  the  interior,  and 
afterwards  power  in  the  law  covrts  :  the  judges  aa  weU  as  the 
mmucipal  magistrates  were  being  abstracted  from  his  preroga- 
ta?e.  If  he  was  now  to  lose  war,  what  weald  rmuain  of  royalty? 
Such  was  the  argument  of  Cazales.  BftmaTe  and  the  qiposite 
side  had  a  thousand  ready  answers  without  uttering  a  word 
elfoctually.  The  truth  was^  that  the  king  was  distrusted  ; 
that  the  ReTolution  had  been  made  only  by  shattering  the 
sword  in  his  hands  ;  that  of  all  his  powers  the  most  dangerous 
that  they  oould  leave  in  his  hands  was  war. 

The  occasion  of  the  debate  was  this.     England  had  been 
alarmed  at  seeing  Belgium  ofler  its  alliance  to  France.    Like 
the  Emperor  and  Prussia,  she  began  to  be  afraid  of  a  yiyacious 
and  contagious  revolution  which  captivated  both  by  its  ardour 
and  a  character  of  human  (more  than  national)  generality, 
very  contrary  to  the  English  genius.     Burke,  a  talented,  but 
passtonate  and  venal  Irishmau,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  of  Saint 
Omer,  vented,  in  parliament,  a  fririous  phili{^  aPMMt  the 
RevolutioQ,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  his  advem**      r"'*>^ 
England  did  not  attack  France ;  but  she  abanr^ 
to  ^e  Emperor,  and  then  went  to  the  other  er' 
to  seek  a  quarrel  on  the  sea  with  Spain,  our  ally 
intimated  to  the  Assembly  that  he  was  arming  fo- 

Thereupon,  there  arose  a  long  and  compUcai^- 
dis^ssion  on  the  general  ^t  4ft  whom  b- 

initiative  of  making    wa^  ^     ^^^^tog  «. 

the  p«rticular  (Question, 
other.    Everybody  seem* 
sidering  it. 
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Paris  was  not  afraid  of  it,  lEwt  oonsidered  it  attentiTely.  All 
the  people  perceired  and  said  that  if  the  king  swayed  the  sword, 
the  Revoliiiion  must  perish.  There  were  fifty  thousand  men 
at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Plaee  Yenddme,  and  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^,  waiting  with  inex|»ressihle  anxiety,  and  greedily  derour- 
ing  the  notes  flung  to  them  from  the  windows  of  the  Assemhly, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  paee  every  moment  with  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  They  were  all  indignant  and  exasperated 
against  Mirabeau.  On  his  entering  and  leaving  the  Assembly, 
one  showed  him  a  rope,  anoth^  a  pair  of  pistols. 

He  testified  much  calmness.  Even  at  moments  when  Bar- 
nave  was  occupying  the  tribune  with  his  long  orations,  thinking 
the  time  had  come  to  overthrow  him,  Mirabeau  did  not  even 
listen,  but  went  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries amid  the  crowd,  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  youthful  and 
enthusiastic  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  there  also  waiting  with 
the  people. 

^s  courage  did  net  make  his  cause  the  better.  He  triumphed 
in  speaking  on  the  theoretical  question,  on  the  natural  associa- 
ti<m  (in  the  great  act  of  war)  between  thought  and  power, 
betwe^D  the  Assembly  and  the  king.  But  all  this  metaphy- 
sical language  could  not  disguise  the  situation  of  affairs. 

His  enemies  took  every  unparliamentary  means,  akin  to 
assassination,  which  might  have  caused  him  to  be  torn  in 
pieces.  During  the  night  they  caused  an  atrocious  libel  to  be 
written,  printed,  and  circulated.  In  the  morning,  on  his  way 
to  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau  heard  on  all  sides  the  cry  of  ''  The 
discovery  of  the  great  treachery  of  Count  de  Mirabeau." 
The  danger,  as  was  always  the  case  with  him,  inspired  him 
admirably;  he  overwhelmed  his  enemies:  **  I  knew  well," 
•vied  he,  ''  how  short  is  the  distance  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
►•an  r^^  '*  &c. 
k^i  .kw|  0,1  the  personal  question.     And  even  on 

^e  made  a  skilful  retreat ;  at  the  first 
-    ^y  the  proposal  of  a  less  startling 
•Med  on  the  form  but  gained  the 
'  the  king  had  the  right  to  make 
^orees  as  he  would,  that  he 
«^  was  to  decide  on  nothing 
-May  22Bd). 
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On  leanng  the  AaamMj,  BAraarey  Dnport,  and  Lameih, 
who  were  retiring  in  despair,  w&re  applauded  and  almoat 
earned  hopie  by  the  people,  irho  imagmed  they  had  guned 
,ihe  day.  They  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  ih^  the  truth. 
In  reality  the  Court  had  the  advantage. 

It  had  juBt  experienced  on  two  occasions  the  power  of 
ICirabeau, —  in  Apiil  agabst  it,  and  in  May  in  its  fayour. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  he  had  made  superhuman  efforts^ 
sacrificed  his  popularity,  and  risked  his  life.  The  queen  granted 
him  an  interview,  the  only  one,  in  all  probability,  that  he 
ever  had. 

There  was  another  weak  point  in  this  man  which  cannot  be> 
dissembled.  A  few  proofs  of  confidence,  doubtless  exaggerated 
by  the  zeal  of  Lamarck,  who  wished  to  bring  them  together,, 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  great  orator — a  credulous  being, 
as  such  men  ever  are.  He  attributed  to  the  queen  a  superiority 
of  genius  and  character  of  which  she  never  gave  any  proof. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  easily  believed,  in  his  pride  and  the 
sense  of  his  superiority,  that  he  whom  nobody  could  resist 
would  easily  captivate  the  mind  of  a  woman.  He  would  much 
rather  have  been  the  minister  of  a  queen  than  of  a  king — the 
minister,  or  rather  the  lover. 

The  queen  was  then  with  the  king  at  Saint  Cloud.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  national  guard,  generally  disposed  in  their 
favour,  they  found  themselves  pretty  free,  in  a  sort  of  half 
captivity,  since  they  used  to  go  every  day  to  take  long  walks^ 
sometimes  to  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  without  guards. 
There  were,  however,  many  kind  good-natured  persons  who 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  a  king  and  a  queen  should  be  the 
prisoners  of  their  subjects.  One  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
queen  heard  a  slight  sound  of  lamentation  in  the  solitary  court 
of  Saint  Cloud ;  she  raised  the  curtain  and  saw  beneath  her 
balcony  about  fifty  persons,  countrywomen,  priests,  and  old 
chevaliers  of  Saint  Louis,  who  were  silently  weeping  and 
stifling  their  sobs. 

Mirabeau  could  not  be  callous  to  such  impressions.  Having 
remained,  in  spite  of  all  his  vices,  a  man  of  ardent  imagination 
and  violent  passion,  he  found  some  happiness  in  feeling  himself 
the  supporter,  the  defender,  perhaps  the  deliverer  of  a  handsome 
and  captive  queen.     The  mystery  of  the  interview  added  to  his 
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amotion.  He  went,  not  in  bis  carriage,  but  on  horseback,  in 
.  order  not  to  attract  any  attention,  and  he  was  received,  not  at 
the  castle,  but  in  a  very  solitary  spot,  at  the  highest  point  in 
the  private  park,  in  a  kiosk  which  crowned  that  fairy  garden. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  May. 

Mirabeau  was  then  very  evidently  suffering  from  the  malady 
that  brought  him  to  his  grave.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  excesses 
and  prodigious  fatigues.  No,  Mirabeau  died  of  nothing  but  the 
hatred  entertained  towards  him  by  the  people.  First  adored 
and  then  execrated  !  To  have  had  his  prodigious  triumph  m 
Provence,  where  he  felt  himself  pressed  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
native  land ;  next,  in  May,  1790,  the  people  in  the  Tuileries 
•demanding  him  that  they  might  hang  him  !  Himself  facing 
iihe  storm,  without  being  sustained  by  a  good  conscience,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  breast  and  feeling  there  only  the  money 
Teceived  in  the  morning  from  the  Court!  All  this,  anger, 
«hame,  uncertain  hope,  were  boiling  in  confusion  in  his  troubled 
•soul.  With  a  dull,  leaden,  unhealthy  complexion,  sore  red 
■eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  symptoms  of  an  unwieldy  and  un- 
"wholesome  obesity,  such  appeared  the  violent  Mirabeau,  as 
Ire  sAowly  wended  his  way  on  horseback  through  the  avenue  of 
Saint  Cloud,  injured  and  wounded,  but  not  overthrown. 

And  how  much  also  is  that  queen  changed,  who  is  waiting 
in  her  pavilion.  Her  thirty-five  years  begin  to  appear,  that 
affecting  age  which  Van-Dyck  so  often  delighted  to  paint.  Add, 
moreover,  those  delicate  and  faint  purple  hues  which  betoken 
profound  grief — a  malady,  a  deep-seated  and  incurable  malady 
— of  the  heart  and  of  the  body.  It  is  evidently  an  incessant 
internal  strugp^^*  **'''  -^'^■'f  *-»  haughty,  and  her  eyes  are 
dry  ;  yet  the'  *  **^  ^'^ery  night  is  passed 

In  tears.     H^  »er  courage  and 

misfortune  w^  "^  any  kind  of 

distrust.     Av'  •    •'^  now 

devotes  hi»"— 

11- 
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^^^_  m!K<«  VRit«tr  Miait  >Mr 

c^«ti;Dra£  x^  libf^  tm^  ^t  zig^  <d  miHng  yeftw  sad  wjlt,  the 
^iiBie  WA^  euttdzi^  A  search  to  be  mide  m  eke  «2«kmft  <tf  the 
litrxuanesii  fur  ^  a.ncBenf  forms  of  proretBtatiop  agminst  the 
gtiuti^efxicnl,  wishing  vo  zuke  a  secret  oae  Jigminsl  all  the 
4«T«*  c/f  the  AsftcmUT  (May  23id).* 

Tha&k  hearen  the  salTadoii  o€  Fnnee  did  not  depend  on 
^hat  great  yet  cT^dnloos  man  and  that  deceitful  oomt.  A  decree 
(oetoKS  the  sword  to  the  kkig  ;  but  that  ttiroid  is  broken. 

The  soldier  becomes  again  <Hie  of  the  peo^,  and  mingles 
1^  fraternises  with  the  pe(^de. 

M.  de  Bouille  informs  ns  in  his  MemcMrs  that  he  left  nothing 
vuatned  to  set  the  soldiery  and  the  people  in  opposition,  and 
imsnii^  the  mihtaiT  with  hatred  and  contempt  for  iJie  citizens. 

The  officers  had  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  of  raising  this 
katred  still  higher,  even  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  of 
tdhminiating  its  conduct  towards  the  soldiery.  One  of  the 
stanchest  patriots,  Dubois  de  Crance,  had  expounded  to  the 
Aasembly  the  lamentable  composition  of  the  army,  recruited  for 

*  The  king  sent  thither  the  keeper  of  the  seals  himself^  who,  during  the 

Mttgntioo,  revealed  the  fiict  to  Montgaillard.     As  to  the  queen*s  letter  ta 

dft^ialaiideD,  the  original  still  exists  in  a  particular  collection,  and  has  heen 

lot  hj  me,  hut  hy  a  yery  careful  learned  person,  worthy  of  confidence^ 

red  in  the  archiyes. 
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ItetoMt  part  wefch  T«gd»oiiib  ;'«uid  tii^iiGe  deduoed  ikeneoesat'^ 
of  «  now  organisatimi  whiah  would  make  the  army  wk^t  it  has 
lieea,  the  floww  of  Franoe.  Now  it  was  this  kng^ttge^  ao  well 
iDtea^ned  towards  the  miiitaaryr^^is  attempt  to  reform  and 
rehabilitate  the  army,  that  they  abused.  The  officers  went 
about  saymg  and  repeating  everywhere  to  the  scddiers  that  the 
Assembly  had  insulted  tiiem.  This  gave  great  hope  to  the 
Court ;  for  it  expected  to  be  thus  able  to  regain  possessijoa  of  the 
army.  These  significant  words  were  written  to  the  commandant 
of  Lille  from  the  office  of  the  ministry :  "  Every  day  we  are 
gaining  ground  a  little.  Only  just  forget  us  and  reckon  us  as 
nothing,  and  soon  we  shall  be  everything  "  (December  8th, 
January  3rd), 

Yain  hope !  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  soldier  would 
long  remain  blind,  that  he  would  see  without  emotion  that 
intoxicating  ^ectacle  of  the  fraternity  of  France,  that,  at  a 
moment  wl^n  his  native  land  was  found  again,  he  alone  would 
obstinately  remain  outside  his  home,  and  that  the  barracks  and 
the  camp  would  be  like  an  isle  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

It  is  doubtless  alarming  to  see  the  army  deliberating,  distin- 
guishing, and  choosing  in  its  obedi^ice.  Yet,  in  this  case,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  soldier  were  blindly  obedient  to 
authority,  he  disobeyed  that  supreme  authority  whence  all 
others  proceed  ;  if  docile  to  his  officers,  he  found  himself  infal- 
libly a  rebel  to  the  commander  of  his  commanders, — the  Law. 
Neither  was  he  at  liberty  to  abstain  and  remain  neuter  ;  the 
counter-revolution  had  no  intention  to  do  so ;  it  commanded 
him  to  fire  on  the  Revolution, — on  France, — on  the  people, — 
on  his  father  and  his  brother,  who  were  holding  forth  their  arms 
to  embrace  him. 

The  officers  appeared  to  him  what  they  were,  the  enemy,* — 
a  nation  apart,  becoming  more  and  more  of  another  race  and  a 
difierent  nature.  As  inveterate  hardened  sinners  bury  them- 
selves still  deeper  in  sin  on  the  approach  of  death,  so  the  old 
system  towards  its  close  was  more  cruel  and  unjust.  The 
upper  grades  were  no  longer  given  to  any  but  the  youi^  men 
of  the  Court,  to  youthful  joro^^^ea  of  noble  ladies  ;  Montbarry, 
the  minister,  has  himself  related  the  violent  and  shameful  scene 
between  himself  and  the  queen  in  favour  of  a  young  colonel. 


TV. 

iht  wiufe  teem  of  the 

Urn  m  Mwt  Miftdly  ^viont  of  all 
offiiit^  fgfiliy     >  ijfteoi  at  im  mmm 
MA'DMeluukkal ;  cncoe  bsiid  fttalljliai^  i 
YMWntljr  Mvuraiy* 

The  c^RecTi  forereignl J  deqiued  die  fol&r,  Ae  odicB,  and 
eroTf  lunkdc^maa;  aod  took  no  pains  to  eoneeal  this  contempt. 
JH,  wherefore  ?  What  waa  their  great  merit  ?  Onhr  one, 
thej  were  gfood  awordnneo.  That  ngptdtMe  picjiidiee  whidi 
•eto  thelifeof  ahraTemanatthedueretioaof  the  skiUixl  con- 
•tHoted  for  the  Utta' a  kind  cf  tjrannj.  Thej  eren  tried  this 
aort  of  iotnnidation  on  the  Aatemblj  ;  in  the  ehamher  of  the 
iKMitjr,  eertain  membera  foogfat  dnds  to  prereat  others  from 
vaiting  with  the  Third-Estate.  Lahomdomuue,  Noailles, 
Csstriei,  Cazalia,  ehallenged  Bamare  and  Lameth«  Some  of 
them  addressed  gross  insoks  to  Miiabean,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  him  ;  but  he  waa  immntaUe.  Woold  to  heaven 
that  the  greatest  seaman  of  that  time,  Soffiren,  had  been 
eqoallr  impasnble !  Aeeording  to  a  tradition  which  is  but  too 
pfrobaUe,  a  joong  coxcomb  of  noble  birth  had  the  culpable 
insdenee  to  call  out  that  heroic  man,  whose  sacred  life  belonged 
onlj  to  France :  and  he,  already  in  years,  was  simple  enough 
to  accept,  and  recrired  his  death  wonnd.  The  yomig  man 
haying  friends  at  conrt,  the  afhir  was  hnshed  up.  Who 
rejdiced  ?  England  ;  for  so  locky  a  stroke  of  the  sword  she 
would  hare  giren  millions. 

The  fecfh  hare  nerer  had  the  wit  to  understand  this  point  of 
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honour.  Men  like  Belzunce  and  Patrice,  who  defied  eyery- 
body,  laboured  in  vain.  The  sword  of  the  emigration  broke 
like  glass  under  the  sabre  of  the  Republic. 

If  our  land  officers,  who  had  done  nothing,  were  nevertheless 
«o  insolent,  good  heavens !  what  were  our  officers  of  the  navy ! 
Ever  since  their  late  successes  (which,  after  all,  were  only 
brilliant  single  fights  of  one  vessel  with  another),  they  could 
no  longer  contain  themselves  ;  their  pride  had  fretted  into 
ferocity.  One  of  them  having  been  so  remiss  as  to  keep  com- 
pany with  an  old  friend,  then  a  land  officer,  they  forced  him  to 
fight  a  duel  with  him,  to  wash  out  the  crime  ;  and,  horrible  to 
relate,  he  killed  him  ! 

Acton,  a  naval  officer,  was  as  if  King  of  Naples  ;  the  Vau- 
dreuils  surrounded  the  queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois  with  their 
violent  counsels  ;  other  naval  officers,  the  Bonchamps  and 
Marignis,  as  soon  as  France  had  to  face  the  whole  of  Europe, 
stabbed  her  behind  with  the  poignard  of  La  Vendue. 

The  first  blow  to  their  pride  was  given  by  Toulon.  There 
commanded  the  very  brave,  but  very  insolent  and  hard-hearted 
Albert  de  Rioms,  one  of  our  best  captains.  He  had  thought  he 
could  lead  both  towns,  the  Arsenal  and  Toulon,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  like  a  crew  of  galley-slaves,  with  a  cat-o*- 
nine-tails,  protecting  the  black  cockade,  and  punishing  the  tri- 
colour. He  trusted  to  an  agreement  which  his  naval  officers 
had  made  with  those  of  the  land,  against  the  national  guard. 
When  the  latter  came  to  make  their  complaints,  headed  by  the 
magistrates,  he  gave  them  the  reception  that  he  would  have 
given  to  the  galley-slaves  in  the  Arsenal.  Then  a  furious  mul- 
titude besieged  the  commandant's  hotel.  He  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire,  but  nobody  obeyed.  At  last,  he  was  obliged 
to  entreat  the  magistrates  of  the  town  to  grant  him  their  assist- 
ance. The  national  guard,  whom  he  had  insulted,  had  great 
•difficulty  in  defending  him  ;  and  were  only  able  to  save  him  by 
putting  him  in  his  own  prison  (November,  December,  1789). 

At  Lille,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  same  manner  to  bring 
the  troops  and  the  national  guards  to  blows,  and  even  to  arm  one 
regiment  against  another.  Livarot,  the  commandant  (as  ap- 
pears in  his  unpublished  letters),  urged  them  on  by  speaking  to 
them  of  the  pretended  insult  offered  them  by  Dubois  de  Crance 
in  the  National  Assembly.      The  Assembly  replied  only  by 
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( to  ifinie  ihe  cowUdon  U  Ike  iflUieiy,  tetdffii|^  ol 
» iBtorast  Im' them,  M  ikr  u  it  eorfd,  ^  the  ang— i 
tAtkmofafeirdeiuersMUMto  tiMirpij.  Whst  enemagoi 
thorn  Boeh  more,  wm  to  mo  thot,  ot  Pom,  M.  do  Lafiijetto 
had  promoted  oil  the  saholten  officers  to  the  siqierior  giodoiL 
Thus  the  inwirioumitohle  horrier  was  at  leogth  dntrojod. 

Poor  soldiers  of  the  aneient  system,  who  had  so  kmg  sulfewd 
heyood  all  hope  and  in  ailoace !  .  .  Without  heing  the  wonder- 
ful soldiers  of  the  Bepoblic  and  the  entire,  tbej  were  not 
vnworthj  of  hariog  ako  at  last  their  daj  of  liherty.  All  I 
read  of  them  in  our  old  ehronides,  astomahes  me  with  thenr 
patience,  and  affects  me  with  the  kindness  of  their  hearts.  I 
hebeld  them,  at  La  Rochelle,  entmng  the  fiunished  city  and 
giving  their  bread  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  tyrants,  their 
officers,  who  shot  them  out  from  erery  career,  found  in  them 
onlj  docility,  reiq»eet,  kindness,  and  henerolenee.     In  some 

(fikinnish  or  other  under  Louis  XY.,  an  officer  fowteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  but  just  arrived  from  Versailles,  was  unabk  to 
march  any  further:  **  Pass  him  on  to  me,"  said  a  gigantic 
grenadier,  "  I  will  put  him  on  my  back ;  in  case  ei  a  bullet,  I 
will  receive  it  for  the  child." 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  at  length  a  day  for 
justice,  equality,  and  nature  ;  happy  w«re  they  who  lived  long 
enough  to  behold  it :  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  happiness  f<Mr  all. 
What  joy  for  Brittany  to  find  again  the  julot  of  Ih^guay-Trouin, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  still  in  his  humble  profession  ; 
he  whose  calm  and  resolute  hand  had  steered  the  conqueror  to 
battle.  Jean  Robin,  of  the  Isle  of  Bats,  was  recognised  at  the 
elections,  and  with  one  accord  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
president.  People  blushed  for  France  for  so  long  a  period  of 
injustice,  and  wished,  in  the  person  of  this  venerable  man,  to 
honoin*  so  many  heroic  generations  unworthily  slighted  and 
trampled  i^n,  during  their  lives,  bv  the  insol^aoe  of  those  who 
profited  by  their  services,  and  then,  alas  !  condemned  them  to 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  RELIGIOUS  STRUGM3LE.— THE  PASSION  OP  LOTTO  XVL 

Legend  of  the  Martyr  King. — Scandal  created  "by  opening  the  Convents. — 
The  Clergy  excite  the  Ignorant  Masses. — The  Agent  of  the  Clergy  wishes 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Emigrants* — The  Clergy  and  the  Nobility  in 
Opposition. — Maneeuvres  of  the  Clergy  at  Easter. — The  Assemhly 
publishes  the  RBdnBooTc^  April,  1790. — It  Mortgages  the  Paper-Money 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Estates. — The  Clergy  summon  the  Assembly  to 
declare  Catholicism  the  National  Religion,  April  12th,  1790. 

It  was  too  evident  that  the  soldier  was  not  td  be  arofted  against 
the  people ;  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  way  of 
arming  the  people  iigainst  themselYes, — ^against  a  revolution 
made  entirely  on  their  account. 

To  the  E^it  of  confederation  and  union,  to  the  new  revdu- 
tionary  faith,  nothing  could  be  opposed  but  the  ancient  faidi,  if 
it  still  existed. 

In  default  of  l^e  old  fanaticism,  either  extinct,  or  at  least 
profoundly  torpid,  the  clergy  had  a  hold  that  has  seldom  failed 
them,  the  easy  good-nature  of  the  people,  their  blind  sensibility, 
their  credulity  towards  those  whom  they  love,  their  inveterate 
respect  for  the  priest  and  i^  king — the  king,  that  ancient 
worship,  that  mystic  personage,  a  compound  of  the  two 
characters  of  the  priest  and  the  magistrate,  with  a  gleam  of 
the  grace  of  God  ! 

There  the  people  had  even  addressed  their  prayers  and  their 
groans  ;  and  well  do  we  know  with  what  success, — ^what  a  sad 
return.  In  vain  did  royalty  trample  them  imder  foot  and  crush 
them,  like  a  merciless  machine  ;  they  still  loved  it  as  a  person. 

Nothing  was  easier  to  the  priests  than  to  make  Louis  XVI. 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.  His  sanctified, 
paternal,  and  heavy-looking  countenance  (uniting  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  houses  of  Saxony  and  Bourbon)  was  that 
of  a  cathedral  saint,  ready  made  for  a  church-porch.  His 
short-sighted   air,    and    his    indecision    and    insignificance. 
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invested  him  preeiflely  with  that  vague  mystery  so  very  favoiir- 
able  for  every  legend. 

This  was  an  admirable,  pathetic  text,  well  calculated  to 
affect  the  hearts  of  men.  He  had  loved  the  people,  desired 
their  welfare,  and  yet  he  was  punished  by  them.  Ungrateful 
madmen  had  dared  to  raise  their  hand  against  that  excellent 
father,  against  God*s  anointed!     The  good  king,  the  noble 

Sueen,  the  saint-like  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  poor  little 
auphin,  were  captives  in  that  horrid  Paris!  How  many 
tears  flowed  at  such  a  narration ;  how  many  prayers,  vow8» 
and  masses  to  heaven  for  their  deliverance !  What  female 
heart  was  not  bursting  when,  on  leaving  the  church,  the  priest 
whispered  :  "  Pray  for  the  poor  king  !  **  Pray  also  for 
Prance, — is  what  they  ought  to  have  said ;  pray  for  a  poor 
people,  betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  foreigners. 

Another  text,  no  less  powerful  for  exciting  civil  war,  was 
the  opening  of  the  convents,  the  order  for  making  an  inventory 
of  the  ecclesiastical  possessious,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
religious  houses.  This  reduction  was  nevertheless  conducted 
with  the  kindest  solicitude.  In  every  department,  one  house 
at  least  was  reserved  for  every  order,  whither  those  who  wished 
to  remain  might  always  retire.  Whoever  was  willing  to  come 
out,  came  out  and  received  a  pension.  All  this  was  moderate^ 
and  by  no  means  violent.  The  municipalities,  very  kindly 
disposed  at  that  period,  showed  but  too  much  indulgence  in  the 
execution  of  their  orders.  They  often  connived,  and  scarcely 
took  an  inventory,  frequently  noting  only  half  the  objects,  and 
half  the  real  value.  No  matter  !  Nothing  was  left  untried  to 
render  their  task  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  day  of  the 
inventory,  the  accursed  day  on  which  laymen  were  to  invade 
the  sacred  cloisters,  was  clamorously  noised  abroad.  To 
arrive  even  at  the  gate,  the  municipal  ma****«4^  were  first 
obliged,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  p*»*  ^'^^oUe*  *'" 

mob,  amid  the  screams  of  women,  and 
beggars  fed  by  the  monasteries.     Th« 
Lord,  opposed  to  the  representatives  o 
execute  the  law,  refusals,  delays,  and  ) 
cause  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces. 

All  that  was  prepared  with  much   sk?' 
address.    If  it  were  r  ~7e  a  com^ 
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with  all  its  particulars,  we  should  be  very  mucli  edified  ou  a 
curious  subject  of  transceudental  philosophy  ;  how,  at  a  period 
of  indifference  and  incredulity,  politicians  can  make  and 
rekindle  fanaticism  ?  A  grand  chapter  this  would  be  to  add  to 
the  book  imagined  by  a  philosopher, — "  The  Mechanism  of 
Enthusiasm." 

The  clergy  were  devoid  of  faith  ;  but  they  found  for  instru-\ 
ments  persons  who  still  possessed  it,  people  of  conviction,  pious  I 
souls,  ardent  visionaries  with  poetical  and  whimsical  imagina- 
tions, which  are  ever  to  be  found,  especially  in  Brittany.  A 
lady,  named  Madame  de  Pont-Leves,  the  wife  of  a  naval 
officer,  published  a  fervent  mystical  little  volume,  called  "  The 
Compassion  of  the  Virgin  for  France,"  a  female  composition 
well  adapted  to  females,  calculated  to  excite  their  imagination, 
and  turn  their  brains. 

The  clergy  had,  moreover,  another  very  easy  means  of  actmg 
on  those  poor  populations  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
They  allowed  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  suppression  of  the 
tithes  and  collections,  said  not  a  word  about  the  successive 
abolition  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  plunged  them  in  despair,^  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  burden  of  taxation  which  oppressed 
the  land,  and  informing  them  that  they  were  presently  to  be 
deprived  of  one-third  of  their  goods  and  cattle. 

The  south  offered  other  elements  of  anarchy  no  less  favour- 
able ;  men  of  feverish  passion,  active,  fervent,  and  political, 
whose  minds,  full  of  intrigue  and  cunning,  were  well  calculated 
not  only  to  create  a  revolt,  but  to  organise,  regulate,  and  direct 
an  insurrection. 

The  real  secret  of  resistance,  the  only  way  that  gave  any 
serious  chance  to  the  counter-revolution,  the  idea  of  the  future  1 
Vendue,  was  first  reduced  to  a  formula  at  Nimes  :  Against  the 
Revolution,  no  result  is  possible  without  a  religious  war.     In 
other  words  :  Against  faith,  no  other  power  but  faith. 

Terrible  means,  that  make  us  shudder  when  we  remember — 

-«»  '"e  see  the  ruins  and  deserts  made  by  ancient  fanaticism. 
uOi    -  «  Happened,  if  all  the  South  and  the  West,  all 
'  Vendee  ? 

"♦ion  had  no  other  chance.     To  the 
"0  could  be  opposed,  that  of  the 
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SwAt  ifM,  m  gmtant  time,  the  ihems  whieh^  as  eaiij  M 
Jtmmrjf  1790,  wm  ropported  at  Ttain,  ¥efore  the  gewBral 
oomctt  of  the  em^ratioB,  bj  the  fBrrent  enroy  of  Nknee,  a  man 
wpnmg  from  ih»  peq>Ie,  and  poMeesed  <^  little  merit,  bvt  dbstU 
Date  mai  intrepil,  who  saw  hia  waj  dearij  and  franld j  atated 
the  question. 

The  man  whe,  hj  special  graee,  waa  thus  admitted  to  speak 
before  princes  aoid  leids»  Oharles  Fromoit,  Put  swk  was  hi* 
name,  the  son  ef  a  man  aeeused  of  forgerj '  (afterwards 
aequitted),  was  himself  netbing  more  than  a  petty  eelleetor  for 
^k»  eiergj  and  th^  factotum.  Afker  being^  a  refohrtiwusfc  at 
ftrst,  he  had  p«reetTed  that  at  Nimes  there  was  mere  businesa 
to  be  done  on  the  opposite  side.  He  had  at  onee  found  himself 
the  leader  of  the  Oawdic  p<^^ulaee,  whom  he  let  loose  <m  the 
Protestants.  He  himself  was  much  less  fanatical  than  ft^ous, 
a  man  fit  for  the  period  of  the  Gribdins.  But  he  saw  very 
plainly  that  the  true  power  was  Ihe  people, — bh  aj^al  to  the 
faith  of  the  multitude. 

Froment  was  graciously  reeeiTed  and.lntened  to,  but  little 
understood.  They  gave  him  some  money,  and  the  hope  that 
the  commandant  of  Montpellier  would  furnish  him  with  arms. 
Moreover,  they  were  so  little  aware  hew  yerj  useful  he  might 
be,  that  subsequently,  yrhea  he  emigrated,  he  did  not  even 
obtain  from  the  princes  permission  to  join  the  Spamards  and 
put  them  in  communication  with  his  former  friends. 

<'  What  ruined  Louis XYL,"  says  From^at  in  his  pamphlets, 
<'  was  his  haying  philosophers  fbr  ministers.^  He  might  have 
extended  this  still  further,  with  no  less  reason.  What  rendered 
the  counter-rcTolution  generally  powerless,  was  that  it  possessed 
within  itself,  at  different  d^rees,  but  stOi  it  possessed  at 
heart,  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  that  is  to  say,  the  Revolution 
itself. 

I  have  said,  in  my  Intrednetien,  that  everybody,  ev^    ''■- 
queen,  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  the  nobility,  was,  at  tha^ 
though  in  a  different  degree,  under  the  inftn^sce  of  tl 
sjmit. 

The  language  of  ancient  fanadbism  was  I6r  th^n  8 
letter.     To  rekindle  it  in  the  maMcaiVBt^raiidl  min^i 
(^>eration  qmte  incempreheoNUe.        *   ^^  •    sujlini 
people  to  rebel,  even  in  their  fav^  -    '^i^ 
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to  restore  power  to  the  priests,  was  a  thing  quite  contrary  to 
the  ideas  of  the  nobility ;  they  had  oyer  been  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  spoils  of  the  clergy.     The  interests  of  these  two\ 
orders  were  adverse  and  hostile.   The  Revolution,  which  seemed  i 
likely  to  bring  them  together,  had  caused  a  wider  separation.  / 
Nobles  who  were  proprietors,  in  certain  provinces,  in  Languedoc 
for  instance,  gained  by  the  suppression  of  church  tithes  more 
than  they  lost  by  their  feudal  rights. 

In  the  debate  on  the  monastic  vows  (February),  not  one 
Dol>le  sided  with  the  clergy.  They  alone  defended  the  old 
tyrannical  system  of  irrevocable  vows.  The  nobles  voted  with 
their  usual  adversaries  for  the  abolition  of  vows,  the  opening  of 
the  monasteries,  and  the  Hberty  of  the  monks  and  nuns. 

The  clergy  take  their  revenge.  When  the  question  is  to 
abolish  the  feudal  rights,  the  nobility  cry  out,  in  their  turn, 
about  violence,  atrodty,  &c.  The  clergy,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy,  let  the  nobility  cry  on^  vote  against  them, 
and  help  to  ruin  them. 

The  advisers  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  M.  do  Calonne  and 
others,  and  the  queen's  Austrian  advisers,  were  certainly,  like 
the  party  of  the  nobility  in  general,  very  favourable  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  clergy,  provided  it  was  performed  by  them- 
selves.     But   rather  than  employ  ancient   fanaticism   as   a 
weapon,  they  much  preferred  making  an  appeal  to  fordgners. 
On  this  head  they  had  no  repugnance.     The  queen  beheld  ih 
the    foreigners    her    near   relations  ;    and    the   nobility  had 
throughout  Europe  connexions  of  kindred,  caste,  and  common 
culture,  which  rendered  them  very  philosophical  on  the  subject 
of  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  nationality.     What  Frenchman  was 
more  a  Frenchman  than  the  general  of  Austria,  the  charming 
Prince   de   Ligne !     And   did   not   French  philosophy  reign 
triumphant  at  Berlin  ?     As  for  England,   for  our  most  en- 
Mjfhtened  nobles,  she  was  precisely  the  ideal,  the  classic  land 
"^Hy.     In  their  opinion  there  were  but  two  nations  in 
**  i^i*-»  Mid  the  impolite.  Why  should  they  not  have 
"  -"'M>,  to  reduce  the  others  to  reason  ? 
-    ^'^   counter-revolutions  in  operation 
'^ncert. 

~-*^assador  of  Austria,  her  chief 
•id  of  her  Belgian  affair,  and 
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Bociiriiig  ihe  alliaace  of  Enrqiey  shall  be  aUe  to  ihreaieii 
Fnuioe»  and  sabdue  her  (if  necessary)  by  physical  force. 

2iid.  The  emigration  party,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the 
brilliant  chevaliers  of  the  (EU-de  Bceuf,  who,  tired  to  death  of 
Turin  and  wanting  to  return  to  their  mistresses  and  actresses, 
would  like  the  foreign  powers  to  act  at  once,  and  open  for  them 
a  road  to  France,  cost  what  it  would ;  in  1790  they  were  already 
wishing  for  1815. 

3rd.  The  clergy  are  still  less  inclined  to  wait.  Sequestrated 
by  the  Assembly,  and  gradually  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
they  would  like  at  once  to  arm  their  numerous  clients,  the  pea- 
sants and  farmers ; — at  once,  for  to-morrow  perhaps  they  would 
all  grow  lukewarm.  How  would  it  be  if  the  peasant  should 
think  of  purchasing  the  ecclesiastical  lands  ?  Why  then  the 
Revolution  would  have  conquered  irrevocably. 

We  have  seen  them  in  October  firing  before  the  word  was 
^ven.  In  February,  there  was  a  new  explosion  even  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  the  time  when  the  agent  of  Nimes,  on  his 
return  from  Turin,  was  scouring  the  country,  organising 
Catholic  societies,  and  thoroughly  agitating  the  South. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  the  inviolability  of  vows,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  invoked  the  rights  of  nature,  and  re- 
pelled as  a  crime  of  ancieut  barbarity  this  surprising  of  man's 
will,  which,  on  a  word  that  has  escaped  his  lips  or  been  extorted 
from  him,  binds  him  and  buries  him  alive  for  ever.  Thereupon 
loud  shouts  of ' '  Blasphemy !  blasphemy  I  He  has  blasphemed ! '  * 
The  Bishop  of  Nancy  rushes  to  the  tribune  :  **  Do  you  acknow- 
ledge,'* cried  he,  *'  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Religion,  is  the  religion  of  the  nation  ?'*  The  Assembly  per- 
ceived the  blow,  and  avoided  it.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
question  of  the  suppression  of  the  convents  was  especially  one 
of  finances ;  that  there  was  nobody  who  did  not  believe  but 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  national  religion  ;  and  that 
to  sanction  it  by  a  decree  would  be  to  compromise  it. 

This  happened  on  the  13th  of  February.  On  the  18th,  they 
issued  a  libel,  diffused  in  Normandy,  wherein  the  Assembly 
was  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  the  people,  as  assassinating  at  the 
same  time  religion  and  royalty.  Easter  was  then  approaching  ; 
the  opportunity  was  not  lost :  they  sold  and  distributed  about 
the  churches,  a  terrible  pamphlet, — "The  Passion  of  Louis  XVL'* 
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To  this  legend  the  Assembly  was  able  to  oppose  another,  of 
equal  interest,  which  was,  that  Louis  XVL,  who,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  still  kept  a 
permanent  agent  with  his  brother,  amid  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  constitution  ;  that  Turin,  Treves,  and  Paris,  were  like  the 
same  court,  kept  and  paid  by  the  king. 

At  Treves  was  his  military  establishment,  paid  and  main- 
tained by  him,  with  his  grand  and  private  stables,  under 
Prince  de  Lambesc*  Artois,  Cond^,  Lambesc,  and  all  the 
emigrants  were  paid  enormous  pensions.  And  yet  alimentary 
pensions  of  widows  and  other  unfortunates  of  two,  three,  or 
four  hundred  francs  were  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  king  was  paying  the  emigrants  in  defiance  of  a  decree 
by  which  the  Assembly  had,  for  the  last  two  months,  attempted 
to  withhold  this  money  which  was  thus  passing  over  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  this  decree  he  had  precisely  forgotten  to  sanction. 
The  irritation  increased,  when  Camus,  the  severe  reporter  of  the 
financial  committee,  declared  he  could  not  discover  the  appli- 
cation of  a  sum  of  sixty  millions  of  francs.  The  Assembly 
enacted  that,  for  every  decree  presented  for  royal  sanction,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  should  render  an  account  within  eight  days 
of  the  royal  sanction  or  refusal. 

Great  was  the  outcry  and  lamentation  on  this  outrageous 
exaction  against  the  royal  will.  Camus  replied  by  printing 
the  too  celebrated  **  Red  Book,"  (April  1,)  which  the  king  had 
given  up  in  the  hope  that  it  would  remain  a  secret  between 
him  and  the  committee.  This  impure  book,  defiled  at  every ' 
page  with  the  shameful  corruption  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
criminal  weaknesses  of  royalty,  showed  whether  people  had  been 
wrong  in  shutting  up  the  filthy  channel  through  which  the 
substance  of  France  was  flowing  away.  A  glorious  book,  in ' 
spite  of  all  that !  For  it  plunged  the  Revolution  into  the  hearts 
of  men. 


•  Everything  w^    ^  ^--•ailles  ;  it  was  a  ministry  that 

the  king  kept  pn^'  "•-  it  Paris  was  regulated  at 

Treves.      The  w,  -»uhlished  papers,  show 

Lamhesc  signinr  '^m  Paris,  appointing 

employes  for  Pu.«  ^-^-guarda 

were  made  j-  ^  -  «■  over 

- ^y^ 
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<•  OkJ   ii«ir  ligMr  wer  faftva.  Midft  I ''  urn-  tU:  ^mnl . 
erf;  and.hoip  6rtpaopi6:wen^  etta.  in  their  iMtfc..?i«lM* 
MOOMiionk  firam.  aMpegAig  tlia  raiUtjr|.    At4lu»  mm  tiua^ 
dM  fUth  grow  itniiigfv  tkal  thb  moiutroni  old  fyiloni:  tf 
tliiBgii  contniy  toi  nataro  aad  Ood,  ocmld.  ner^  Xhl» 

BeTolation,  cm  beholding,  the-  hideoak  hobr  of  lior  advarauj^ 
mifiMted  andimmaaked;foUilropg^liiingy.aad.eterML  Yes, 
whileyer  maj  hafeibeentke-obstecli^  deUys,  aad  ^rillauuei^ 
ibet  lires  mnd  will  lire  for  ever ! 

A  pvoQ^of  this  strong  JH^ifc  is  tduBt  JathftiindfegssldiatWM 
sad  dwiDg  jnoreihAa  ob« wsmrecissii  agftinBi  uidirenfc  tsTitiflity 
[direct  taxes  were  pQnotasllj  sad  xeligiosii^  paid. 

Eedesiaatical  estates  are  set  up  fior  sale  te-  the  Talne.  of  ftnr 
hmsdned  nillioos.  ef  ■  franss ;  ■  the  city -of  Bans  alens'  pwshasea; 
thep  vmloe.of   half,,  aai   ali^tko   mnnieipalitieft  f oUoW'  thisi 


This,  method  was  veiy  goodb  Few  individiialsi  weoldhave 
ivkhed themselves tohaveeippopriajted the dergy ;  thetmimidf- 
peUties  alone  were  ahle  to  undertake;  this, =pai]ifiil.operationv 
They  were  te  pordiase, andihem m^. again.  There  was mxuAit 
hesitatiQii^  especially  sbeioi^.  the  peasantry  4 .  lor  l^ia  reasen^ 
the  cities  were  to  give  them  the  eBsoaplerin.  pnnchaeiag.  and 
seUiBg.agiun«  first  the^  eeekisiastical  homes  f  ater  whidi.  wenld 
eooie'the  sale  of  the  laiMbk 

All  those :  properties :  seized  as^  mertgage^  fisr  the>  paipezv^ 
money  created  by  Ihert  Ahseanibly.  To  eadi  note  i  a  let  was 
assigned  and  affected^  and  these  notes  wiere.  called  tomgnriAf;.: 
Bfery.  piece  0^  P*^'  ^f^^'  puspeitfi^-^  petition  el  land ;  and 
h*d  nedibgjin»eoaamoiu«rith.thlMrfttged  nDtes;io£  the  Eegency, 
foend^  on  the  .Missinsippii^  .envdfatant  and  fatnvs'possesBions. 

HteS'the  i^edge  waa  tand^Uev     To*  &is  guarantee^  add 
that  <rf  the  mmwoipaiities? that thadpprchsiied  of  the  State  and 
were  selling  again.     Being  divided  among  so  many  hands^ 
those  lots  of  paper-money  once  given  out  and  circulated,  werr 
about  to  engage  the  whole  natiMi  in  this  great  operation 
Everybody  would  hay e  a. part  of  this  money»  and  l^us  bo^ 
Mends  and  enemies  wsdid.  be  e^^ially  interested  'uk  ik»  safet- 
of  the  Revolution. 

Nevertheless^  the  remembrance  of  Law,  a 
so  many  families  ruined  by  his  4systeni>  « 
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France  WBs.&riess  aceastomedthaii  Engiiind  or  HoUand  to 
behold  real  valaes  cirenlating  ia<  thB  filnii  of  paper.  It  was 
necessary  for  a  whole  nation  tOTise-isuperior  to  then-  every -day 
habits;  it  was  an  act  of  spiriliaaiism,  of' revolutionary  faith, 
that  the  Assembly^  demanded; 

The  clergy  were  teirified  on  seeing  that  their  spoils  would 
tkofl  her  in  the  hands  of  the.  whole  people  r  for  after  having 
been  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  it  was  very  nnlik^  that 
they  should  ever  come  again  into  their  .possession.  They 
endeavoured  at  fii*st  to  liken  these  solid  assignats^  each  dF 
wfa&oh  was  land^  to  the  Mississippi  rul^ish*:*  '*  I  hted  thought/' 
said  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  a  perfidious  manner,  **  that  you 
bad  really  renounced  the  idea  of 'bankruptcy.^  The  answer 
to  this  was  too  easy.  Then,  they  had  recourse  to  another 
argument.  **  All  this,*'  said  they,  "is  got  up  by  the  Paris 
bankers-;  the  provinces  will  not'  accept  it.'*  Then,  they  were 
shown  addi^sses  from  the  provinces  demanding^  a  speedy 
creation  of  asngnats. 

They  had  expected  at  least  to  gain  time,  and  in  the  interval  to 
remain  in  ^possession,  ever  waiting  and  watching  to*  seise  some 
good  opportunity^  But  even  this  hope  was  taken  frcmithem  : 
"What  confidence,"  said  Prieur,  ''willpeojde  have  in  the 
m<Hrtgage  that  founds  the  assignats,  if  the  mortgaged  estates 
are  not  really  in  our  hands?"  This  tended  tc  dispossess 
and  dislodge  the  clergy  immediately^  and  to  put  all  the  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  mnnieipaUties  and  districts. 

In  vain  dki  the  Assembly  ofifer  them  an  enormous  salary  of 
a  hundred  millions  :  they  were  inconsolable^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  a  whining  discourse,  full  of  childish 
and  unconnected  lamentations,  inquired  whether  they  would 
really  be  so  cruel  as  to  ruin  the  poor,  by  depriving' the  clergy 
of  what  was  given  for  the  poor.  He  ventured  this  paradox 
that  a  bankruptcy  would  infallibly  follow  the  operation  intended 
>.  ir^«*^vpnt  the  bankruptcy  ;  and  he  accused  the  Assembly 
A^^^  with  spiritual  things  by  declaring  vows 

^'^^  "n  the  name  of  the  clergy, 

"■'^^ed  upon  their  estates. 

Gorman  impassibility : 

-«o  longer  existing  " 
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And  agun :  "  When  the  religion  lent  you  into  the  world,  did 
it  say  to  joa :  go,  prosper,  and  acquire  ?  *' 

There  was  then  in  the  Asaemhly  a  good-natured  simple  Car- 
thusian friar,  named  Dom  Gerles,  a  wdl-meaning  short-sighted 
man, — a  warm  patriot,  but  no  less  a  good  Catholic.  He  befiered 
(or  very  probably  he  ailowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  some 
cunning  ecclesiastic)  that  what  gave  so  much  uneasiness  to  the 
prelates,  was  solely  the  spiritual  danger,  the  fear  lest  the  civil 
power  should  meddJe  with  the  altar.  "  Nothing  is  more  simple,'' 
sud  he ;  **  in  coder  to  reply  to  persons  who  say  that  the 
Assembly  wishes  to  have  no  religion,  or  that  it  is  willing  to 
admit  every  reli^on  in  France,  it  has  only  to  decree  :  "  That 
the  Cathdic,  lllpostolic,  and  Boman  religion,  is  and  shall  ever 
be  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  that  its  worship  is  the  only 
one  authorised  *'  (April  12, 1790). 

Charles  do  Lameth  expected  to  escape  the  difficulty,  as  on 
the  I3th  of  February,  by  saying  that  the  Assembly,  which,  in 
its  decrees,  followed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  had  no  need  to 
justify  itself  in  this  manner. 

But  the  word  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  TheBishop  of  Clermont 
bitterly  rejoined,  and  pretended  to  be  astonished  that,  when 
there  was  a  question  of  doing  homage  to  the  religion,  people 
should  deliberate  instead  of  replying  by  a  hearty  acclamation. 

All  the  right  side  of  the  Assonbly  arose,  and  gave  a  cheer. 

In  the  evening  they  assembled  at  the  Capucins,  and — to  be 
provided  incase  the  Assembly  should  not  declare  Catholicism  the 
national  religion — prepared  a  violent  protest  to  be  carried 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  king,  and  published  to  a  vast 
number  of  copies  throughout  France,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  well  understand  ^t  the  National  Assembly  desired  to 
have  no  kind  of  religion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I    RELIGIOUS  STRUGGLE.— SUCCESS  OF  THE  COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION, (MAY,  1790.) 

Continiiation* — The  Assembly  eludes  the  question. — The  King  dares  not 
receive  the  Protest  of  the  Clergy  (April.) — Religious  Outbreak  in 
the  South  (May.) — The  South  ever  inflammable. — Ancient  Religions 
Persecutions;  Avignon  and  Toulon. — ^Fanaticism,  grown  lukewarm, 
skilfully  rekindled.  ~  The  Protestants  still  excluded  from  Civil  and 
Military  functions. — Unanimity  of  these  two  forms  of  Worship  in  1789. 
— The  Clergy  rekindle  Fanaticism,  and  organise  a  resistance  at  Nimes 
(1790.) — They  awaken  Social  Jealousies. — Terror  of  the  Protestants^— 
Outbreak  at  Toulouse,  at  Nimes  (April.) — Connivance  of  the  Munici- 
palities.— Massacre  at  Montauban  (May  10th.) — Triumph  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution  in  the  South. 

The  motion  made  by  that  plain  man  had  wonderfully  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  From  a  period  of  debate,  the  revolution 
appeared  suddenly  transported  into  an  age  of  terror. 

The  Assembly  had  to  contend  with  terror  of  two  kinds.  The 
clergy  had  a  silent  formidable  argument,  well  understood  ;  they 
exhibited  to  the  Assembly  a  Medusa,  civil  war,  the  imminent 
insurrection  of  the  west  and  the  south,  the  probable  resurrection 
of  the  old  wars  of  religion.  And  the  Assembly  felt  within 
itself  the  immense  irresistible  force  of  a  revolution  let  loose, 
that  was  to  overthrow  everything, — a  revolution  which  had  for 
its  principal  organ  the  riots  of  Paris,  thundering  at  its  doors, 
and  often  drowning  the  voices  of  the  dqniliM. 

In  this  affair,  tho  clergy  had  the  H-^^""!*'  ^  TH)Bition  ; 
first,  because  they  seemed  to  be  in  per*  ^^^ery 

danger   sanctified  them :     many  an  ^ 

intriguing  prelate  suddenly  found  hip- 
riots,  exalted  to  the  glc^  '^^  »»*r  --^ 
theless  impossible,  owi>  - 
Lafayette,  then  so  si 
glory, — the  real  king  <- 

The  clergy  had  mor- 
clear  position,  and  the    - 
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interrogated  and  jdaeed  at  the  bar  bj  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  age,  it 
is  now  tbeir  torn  to  qnestion,  and  dej  boldly  demand  **  Are 
you  Catholics  ?  "  The  Assembly  replies  timidly,  in  a  dugoised 
eqniTocal  tone,  that  it  cannot  answer,  that  it  respects  reli- 
gion too  much  to  make  any  answer,  that,  by  paying  such  a 
religion,  it  has  giren  sufficient  proof,  &c. 

Mirabean  said  Iqrpoerilieally :  "  Must  we^deeiae  that  ike  snn 
shines  ?  "  and  anoUier : '  ^'  I  .bdieve  the  Caiholic  religion  to  be 
the  only  true  one  ;  I  respect  it  infinitely.  It  is.aaid  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. .  Are  we  then  to  oonfirm  such 
language  bjscnne.BuaeiMle  decree  ?  ".«dEc.  '^. 

But  d^Beppcmenul  "tore  avar  ibis  mask  of  hypocrisy  by  his 
energetical  language:  ^'Tes,  said  he.  '''When  the  Jews 
jcmcified.  Jesus  Ghnst,.ihey  said,  '  HuU  hing  of  the  Jews  ! ' " 
.  Xobedy  replied .  to  'diis  terriUa  attaek.  Mirabeau  remained 
aSanl,  and  crooehed,  like  a  lion  about  to  make  a  spring.  Then 
snsing  the  opportunity  a^rded  by  a  deputy  who  was  quoting, 
in  favour  of  intolerance,  some  treaty  or  other  made  by  Louis 
XW.  :  **  And  how,'*  cried  he,  '<  should  not  every  kind  of  into- 
leraMe  have  been  eonseorated  in  a  reign  signalised  by  the 
revocation  of-  ibe' Edict  of.  Nantes.  If  you  appeal  to  history, 
forget  not  that  kence,?  from  this  very  tribune,  I  behold  the 
window  wkeoee  a'king,  armed,  against  iiis  people  by  an  ex- 
ecrable faction,  that  disguised :  personal  int^^st  ^imder  the 
cloak  of  religum,  fired ;  his  arquebuss,  and  gave'  the  signal  for 
the  'VSamt.Barthekmew !  " 

And,  with' his  gesture  and  finger,  -he.pointed  tathe  window, 
whiohfrom  that  place  it  was  impossible  to  perceive;  but  he 
mentally  saw  it,,  and  everybddy  saw  it. 

[  The  blow  struck  home.  '  Wbat  the  orator  ^d  said  revealed 
precisely  what  the  dergyiwaiited  to  do.     Their  plan  was  to 

I  carry  to  the  king  a  >ri€lent  proiestetion  which  would  have 
armed  believers,  and  ito:put  :the  arquebuss  into  the  kinstia 
hands,  to»fire  the:first  shot. 

Louis  XYI.  was  not :o;  Charles  IX. ;  but,  being  very  p- 
eonrinced  of  the  right  of  the  clergy,  he  would  have  - 
the  peril  for  what  he  considered  the  safety  of  religion 
ever,  three  things  prevented  him:  his  natural  indecisv 
timidity  of  his  mk^istry,  and,  lastly,  more  than  all  th* 
liiB  feacs  for  the  life  of  the  qutow-  *   ^'^b  k^  Ibe  *  - 
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Ootober  daHjreaewed,  that  Tiolent  menaokig'  crowd  beneatk 
ills 'Windows,  that  oeeaa-multitude  beating  against  his  walls. 
At  eyery  resistance  the  queen  seemed  in  peril.  Moreover,  she 
herself  had  other  views  and  different  hopes,  far  removed  from 
ifeliecL»^. 

An  answer  was-  returned,  in  the  name  df  the  king,  that  if 
the  protest  were  brought  to  the  Toileries,  it  would  not  be 
received. 

We  have  seen  how  the  king,  in  February,  had  discouraged 
Bouill^  the  officers,  and  the  nobility.  In  April,  his  refusal  to 
eupport  the  clergy  would  deprive  them  of  courage  if  they  could 
ever  lose  it  when  the  question  ccmceras  their  weidt^.  Maury 
said  in  a  rage  that  people  should  know  in  France  whose,  hands 
contained  royalty. 

It  now  remained  to  act  without  the  king.  Were  they  to  act 
^th  the  nobility  ?  And  yet  the  clergy  could  not  rely  much 
«ven  on  their  assistance.  They  still  had  the  monopoly  of  aM 
the  grades ;  but,  not  being  sure  of  the  soldiers,  they  were 
afiraid  of  an  outbreak  and  were  less  impatient  and  less  warlike 
than  the  priests.  Froment,  the  agent  of  the  clergy  at  Nimes, 
although  he  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  Count  d'Artois, 
was  imable  to  persuade  the  commandant  of  the  province  to 
aDow  him  to  make  use  of  the  arsenal,  and  yet  the  business 
was  urgent.  The  great  confederations  of  the  Rhone  had 
intoxicated  the  whole  country,  and  that  of  Orange  in  April  had 
completed  the  general  enthusiasm.  Avignon  no  longer  remem- 
bered that  it  belonged  to  the  pope,  but  sent  to  Orange,  with 
aU  the  French  towns.  Had  they  waited  a  moment  longer,  it 
^ould  have  escaped  them.  If  the  chief  towns  of  aristocracy 
and  fanaticism,  fike  Avignon  and  Aries,  with  which  the  clergy 
were  ever  threatening,  themselves  became  revolutionary,  the 
counter-revolution,  held  moreover  in  close  quarters  by  Marseilles 
and  Bordeaux,  had  no  longer  any  hope.  The  explosion  must 
take  place  now  or  never. 

'^'''o  ttiiould  not  at  all  understand  the  eruptions  of  these  old 

^  the  South,  if  we  did  not  previously  examine  that 

■***       "■^^  **»femal  flames  of  the  stakes  which 

^»nes,  those  contagious  sulphurous 

^e  very  soil,  so  that  unknown 

-mTiuning  the  land.     It  is  like 
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tliose  bumiiig  coal-pito  in  the  Aveyron,  the  fire  is  not  at  the 
sarface ;  but,  if  you  plunge  a  cane  into  that  yellow  turf,  it 
Bmokea*  takes  fire,  and  reveab  the  hell  that  is  dormant  at 
your  feet. 

May  ammosity  ever  decline ! — But  it  is  necessary  that 
reminiscences  should  remain,  that  so  many  woes  and  sufferings 
be  never  lost  for  the  experience  of  men.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  first  and  most  sacred  of  our  liberties,  religious  freedom, 
go  te  strengthen  itself  and  revive  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
ruins  left  by  fanaticism. 

The  very  stones  speak  in  default  of  men.  Two  monuments 
especially  deserve  to  be  the  objects  of  a  frequent  pilgrimage, — 
two  opposite  yet  instructive  monuments, — the  one  infamous^ 
the  other  sacred. 

The  infamous  one  is  the  palace  of  Avignon,  that  Babel  of 
the  popes,  that  Sodom  of  legates,  that  Gbmorrah  of  cardinals  ; 
a  monstrous  palace  covering  the  whole  brow  of  a  mountain  with 
its  obscene  towers,  the  scene  of  lust  and  torture,  where  priests 
showed  to  kings  that,  in  comparison  to  them,  they  were  mere 
novices  in  the  abominable  arts  of  sensuality.  The  originality 
of  the  construction  is  that  the  places  of  torture  not  being 
far  removed  from  the  luxurious  alcoves,  ball  rooms,  and  fes- 
tive halls,  they  might  very  easily  have  heard,  amid  the 
singing  in  the  courts  of  love,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
tortured,  and  the  breaking  and  cracking  of  their  bones.  Priestly 
prudence  had  provided  against  this  by  a  scientific  arrangement 
of  the  vaults,  proper  to  absorb  every  kind  of  noise.  The  superb 
pyramidal  hall  where  the  flaming  piles  were  erected  (imagine 
the  interior  of  a  cone  of  sixty  feet)  testifies  a  frightful  know- 
ledge of  acoustics  ;  only  here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  oily 
soot  still  call  to  mind  the  burning  of  flesh.* 

The  other  place,  both  holy  and  sacred,  is  the  Bagne  (f-f*" 
galley-slaves)  at  Toulon,  the  Calvary  of  religious  liberty,  ^ 
place  where  the  confessors  of  the  faith,  the  heroes  of  chb- 
died  a  lingering  death  beneath  the  lash. 

Be  it  remembered  that  several  of  these  martyrs,  conde^ 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  were  not  Protestants,  but  men  ace 
of  having  allowed  Protestants  to  escape  ! 


*  This  pyramidal  hall  for  burning  victip"  ^^^        -"■^Hinded  with  i- 

Tour  dc  la  Glaciere,  of  inrhich  I  shall  sp<»- 
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Some  were  sold  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  For  a  fair 
price  (120Z.),  a  galley-slave  might  he  purchased.  M.  de 
Ohoiseul,  to  pay  his  court  to  Voltaire,  gave  him  one  as  a 
treeffit.  ,        j 

■     This  horrihle  code,  which  our  Reign  of  Terror  copied  without 
eyer  heing  able  to  equal  it,  armed  chUdren  against  their  fathers,  / 
gave  them  their  property  beforehand,  so  that  the  son  was] 
interested  in  keeping  his  father  at  Toulon. 

What  is  more  curious  than  to  witness  the  Church,  the 

Caning  dove,  groaning  in  1682,  when  little  children  had  just 
n  carried  away  from  their  heretical  mothers — groaning  to 
deliver  them  ?  No  ;  for  the  king  to  find  laws  more  efficacious 
and  severe.  Yet  how  could  any  ever  be  found  more  severe 
than  these  ? 

At  every  assembly  of  the  clergy,  the  dove  continues  to  groan. 
Nay,  even  under  Louis  XVI.,  when  they  allowed  the  spirit  of 
the  time  to  extort  from  them  that  glorious  charter  of  enfranchise- 
ment which  had  ever  excluded  the  Protestants  from  every 
public  employment,  the  clergy  address  fresh  groans  to  the 
king  by  Lom^nie,  an  atheistical  priest. 

I  entered  full  of  trembling  and  respect  into  that  holy  bagne 
of  Toulon.  There  I  sought  for  the  vestiges  of  the  martyrs  of 
religion  and  those  of  humanity,  killed  there  with  ill-treatment, 
for  having  had  manly  hearts,  for  having  alone  undertaken  to 
defend  innocence  and  perform  the  work  of  God  ! 

Alas  !  nothing  remains.    Nothing  remains  of  those  atrocious 

and  superb  galleys,  gilded  and  sanguinary,  more  barbarous 

than  those  of  Barbary,  and  which  the  lash  watered  with  the 

blood  of  those  saints.    Even  the  registers,  in  which  their  names 

were  inscribed,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.     In  the 

few  that  remain,  there  are  only  laconic  indications,  their  entrance 

^nd  their  exit ;  and  that  exit  was  generally  death. — Death 

'■^-A  MwiA  more  or  less  speedily,  thus  indicating  the  degrees 

^r  despair.     A  terrible  brevity,  two  lines  for  a 

h«<je  fo»*  *  ■•■■*•■'      No  note  has  been  taken  of 

^^'^  ~"^91b  made  to  heaven,  the 

•»  a  low  voice  amidst  the 

Oh  !  all  that  must  be 

■^f  men  are  engraven 

»ristopher  Columbus. 
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Inmatble?  No,  but  in  the  human  soul.  In  proportion  as 
I  studied  and  iMuned,  I  was  consided  to  see  that  indeed  thoae 
obscure  martyrs  nefertheless  bore  their  fnut» — admirable 
fruit:  the  amelioration  of  those  who  saw  or  heard  .them, :  a 
melting  of  the  heart,  a  'humanising of  the  soul  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  inoreasii^  horror  of  fanaticism  and  perseeutkni. 
In  course  of  time^  there  remained  nobody  to  enforce  those  bar- 
barous laws.  The  intendant  Lenatn  (de  Tillemont),  a  nephew 
of  the  iliustrions  Jansenist,  on  being  obliged  to  condemn  to 
death  one  of  the  last  of  Uiose  Protestant  martyrs,  said  to  him  : 
**  Ahis  !  sir,  such  are  the  king's  orders."  He  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  convict  tried  to  oomfort  him. 

Fanaticism  was  expiring  of  itselfl  It  was  not  without  trouble 
and  much  labour,  that,  from  time  to  time,  politicians  managed 
to  rekindle  the  flame.  When  the  parliament,  accused  of 
scepticism,  Jansenism,  and  anti-jesuitism,  smxed  the  opportunity 
aiforded  by  Galas,  to  recoyer  its  -  former  reputation,  when,  in 
concert  with  the  clergy,  it  attempted  to  agitate  the  old  fury  of 
the  people,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  dormant. 

It  succeeded  only  by  means  of  brotherhoods,  generally  com- 
posed of  petty  people,  who,  as  tradespeople,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  were  the  clients  of  the  clergy.  In  order  to  trouble, 
bewitch,  alarm,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  did 
what  is  done  at  the  races,  where  a  hot  coal  is  inserted  under 
the  skin  of  a  horse,  which  then  becomes  mad.  Only  the  coal 
in  this  case  was  an  atrocious  comedy,  a  frightful  exhibition. 
The  brotherhoods,  in  their  white  ominous  costume  (the  hood 
ooncealing  their  faces,  with  two  holes  for  the  eyes),  solemnised 
A  death  festival  for  the  son  that  Galas  had  killed,  as  they  said, 
to  prevent  him  from  abjuring.  Upon  an  ^lormous  catafalque, 
surrounded  with  wax-candles,  a  skeleton  was  seen,  moved  by 
springs,  holding  in  one  hand  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  and  in 
the  other  a  pen  to  sign  the  abjuration  of  heresy. 

We  know  how  the  blood  of  Galas  recoiled  upon  the  fanatics, 
and  the  excommunication  hurled  upon  the  murderers,  the  false 
judges  and  wicked  priests  by  the  old  pontiff  of  Femey.  On 
that  day,  struck  by  lightning,  they  began  to  tumble  down  a 
declivity  where  it  is  impossible  to  stop ;  they  rolled  down  head 
foremost,  the  reprobates,  till  they  plunged  into  the  gulf  f^  *^ 
Eevolution. 
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And  on  the  eYe»  at  ihe  yerj  brink  of-  the  abjBB,  royalty, 
which  they  were  dragging  with  them,  in  their  fall,  at  length 
tbonght  proper  just  to  be  hmnane.  An  edict  appeared  (1787) 
in  which  it  was  oonfessed  that  the  Protestants  were  men  ;  they 
were  permitted  to  be  bom,  to  marry,  and  to  die.  In  other 
respects,  they  were  by  no  means  citiseus,  being  excluded  from 
cM  employments,  and  unable  either  to  administer,  to  judgo,  or 
to  teach  ;  but  admitted,  as  their  only  privijege,  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  their  persecutors,  the  Catholic  clcrgy/and  to  maintain,  with 
their  money,  the  altar  that  cursed  them. 

The  Protestants  of  the  mountains  cuitivated  their  meagre 
country.  The  Protestants  of  the  cities  carried  on  trade,  the 
only  thing  they  were  allowed  to  do,  and,  by  degrees,  as  thoy 
felt  themselves  more  safe,  a  few  of  the  industrious  arts.  Having 
been  kept  down,  in  cruel  subjection,  out  of  every  kind  of  em- 
ployment, or  influence,  and  excluded  nM>st  ospcoially  for  a 
hundred  years  from  every  military  grade,  they  no  longer  had 
any  resemblance  with  the  hardy  Huguenots  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  Protestantism  was  reduced  to  its  starting  point 
of  the  middle  ages, — industry  and  commerce.  If  we  except  tho 
Oev^iols,  incorporated  in  their  rocks,  tho  Protestants  in  general 
possessed  very  little  land  ;  their  riches,  already  considerable 
at  this  period,  were  houses  and  factories,  but  especially  and 
essentially  moveables,  such  as  can  always  be  transported. 

The  Protestants  of  the  province  of  Gard,  were,  in  1780, 
rather  more  than  fifty  thousand  male  inhabitants  (as  in  1G98, 
and  also  in  1840,  the  number  has  varied  very  little),  conse- 
quently very  weak,  isolated,  and  totally  unconnected  with  their 
brethren  of  the  other  provinces,  lost  like  a  point,  an  atom,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  Catholics,  who  were  counted  by  millions.  At 
Nunes,  the  only  town  where  the  Protestants  were  assembled 
in  any  considerable  number,  they  were  six  thousand  to  twenty- 
one  thouaa"'*'"**'  ^"*a  other  religion.  Of  tho  six  thousand, 
three  or    '  ■^"'kmen  of  manufactories,  an 

unwho^  -^»^,  and  subject,  as  the 

workT*  -'*  of  work. 

B»'  ^^^    being  chiefly 

♦SD--  -^wiitting  of 

-'  a  bit 
.     tho 
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nobilitjt  and  the  wetltfa j  Catholie  bnrgesBes,  who  posscMed  the 
whole  of  the  eBrirons. 

The  ProteitAats  of  the  towns,  well-iiiformed,  moderate,  and 
aerioni,  'eonfined  to  a  Bedentarj  life,  and  devoted  to  their 
reminiseences,  haying  in  each  family  a  subject  of  grief  and 
perhaps  also  of  fear,  were  almost  deyoid  of  enterprise,  and 
lost  to  all  hope.  When  thej  beheld  the  glorious  dawn  of  the 
first  day  of  liberfy,4m  the  eye  of  the  Reyolution,  they  durst 
hardly  mdulge  in  htype.  They  let  the  parliaments  and  the 
nobility  adyance  bddly  and  speak  in  fayour  of  the  new  ideas  ; 
but,  generally,  they  themselyes  remained  silent.  They  knew 
perfe^y  well  that  to  impede  the  Reyolution,  it  would  haye 
been  sudScient  to  be  seen  expressing  their  sympathy. 

It  burst  forth.  The  Catholics,  be  it  said  to  their  honour,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Catholics,  were  delighted  to  see  the  Pro- 
testants at  length  become  their  equals.  The  unanimity  was 
affecting,  and  one  of  the  sights  the  most  worthy  to  call  down 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  earth.  In  many  parts,  the  Catholics 
went  to  the  temple  of  the  Pi*otestants,  and  united  with  them 
to  return  thanks  to  Proyidence  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestants  attended  at  the  Catholic  Te  Beum.  For,  aboye 
all  the  altars,  eyery  temple,  and  eyery  church  a  dirine  ray  had 
appeared  in  heayen. 

The  14th  of  July  was  welcomed  by  the  South,  as  also  by  all 
France,  as  a  deliyerance  wrought  by  God, — a  departure  from 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  the  people  had  crossed  through  the  sea, 
and,  safe  on  the  opposite  shore,  were  singing  the  song  of 
I  praise.  They  were  no  longer  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but 
\  Frenchmen.  It  happened,  without  any  intention  or  premedita- 
tion, that  the  permanent  committee  organised  in  the  towns,  was 
composed  of  persons  of  either  religion ;  so  likewise  was  the 
national  militia.  The  officers  were  generally  Catholics,  because 
the  Protestants,  strangers  to  military  sendee,  would  hardly  haye 
been  able  to  command.  To  make  amends,  they  constituted  the 
cayalry  almost  entirely,  many  of  them  haying  horses  for  the 
necessities  of  their  trade. 

Howeyer,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  a  project 
was  set  on  foot  at  Nimes  and  Montauban,  to  form  new  compa- 
nies exdusiyely  Catholic. 

This  glorious  unanimity  had  disappeared.     A  serious  and 
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solemn  questioD,  that  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  had  caused 
an  entire  change.  . 

The  clergy  showed  a  remarkahle  power  of  organisation,  and! 
an  intelligent  activity  in  creating  a  civil  war  in  a  population  1 
that  had  no  wish  for  it. 

Three  means  were  employed.  First,  the  mendicant  friars, 
the  Capuchins  and  the  Dominicans,  who  hecame  the  distrihutors 
and  propagators  of  a  vast  number  of  brochures  and  pamphlets. 
Secondly,  the  puhliehouses  (cabarets),  and  the  petty  retail  wine- 
sellers,  who,  dependent  on  the  clergy,  the  principal  proprietors 
of  vineyards,  were  on  the  other  hand  in  communication  with  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Catholics,  especially  with  the  rural  electors 
among  the  peasantry.  The  latter,  on  their  way  to  town,  used 
to  halt  at  the  cabaret ;  where  they  spent  (and  this  includes 
our  third  article)  twenty-four  sous  which  the  clergy  gave  them 
for  every  day  they  went  to  the  elections. 

Froment,  the  agent  of  the  priests  in  all  these  doings,  was 
more  than  a  man;  he  was  himself  a  legion, — acting  at  the 
same  time  by  a  vast  number  of  hands,  by  his  brother  Froment 
(sumamed  Tapage),  his  relations,  and  his  friends.  He  had  his 
bureau,  his  friends,  his  library  of  pamphlets  and  his  den  at  the 
elections,  close  by  the  church  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  his 
house  communicated  with  a  tower  commanding  the  ramparts  : 
an  excellent  position  for  civil  war,  which  defied  musketry  and 
was  afraid  of  nothing  but  artillery. 

Before  having  recourse  to  arms,  Froment  undermined  the 
Revolution  by  the  Revolution  itself, — by  the  National  Guard 
and  the  elections.  Assemblies  held  at  night  in  the  church  of 
the  White  Penitents,  prepared  the  municipal  elections  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  Protestants.  The  enormous  powers 
which  the  Assembly  gave  to  the  municipal  authorities,  the  right 
of  calling  out  the  troops,  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  hoisting 
the  red  flag,  are  thus  found  to  be  placed,  at  Nimes  and  Mon- 
tauban,  in  the  !**»*•  -  '^lics ;  and  that  flag  will  be 

hoisted  for  t^—  v-r  w  ^^j  never  against 

them. 

The  Nft*-  ••  composed  in 

July  of  thv  'st  ihem- 


MO 


Ac  tha  mMl  piriBrataiUntiiL.  At  ftp  tfaaMiaii 
Catholics,  who  were  especially  land  proprietort,  thojoodd  m* 
loee  their  tofifc,  ind  thwtfcra  wweoaoce  sbw  in  aiming.  When 
their  oastleeiwere^aittaciBed,  tbe:  Ifational  Qnanl,  eoD^ieeed  «f 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  took  every  caiaio  defend  Uiem ;  Aal 
of  Mciitauban  saireda  ohteau  byon^[ing.te  Cacalss  ti»  royiBst. 
To  ohangs:  this  slate  of  affurs^  it  was  neeessaiy  to  awahnn 

a:and  ereate  a jnirit  of  lindrji..  This  eaner soon  enooghof 
bytiierfbreeof  ciwwmstanees^  apart  from  eveiydifiewnBi 
ofopinien<oad!pagty.  Svery  eorpsithai  seemed,  sdeot,  whether 
ailstoemtiosi  Ukoidie  Tdniitecn  of  :Lyon»  and  liUe, or  patriotism 
IBee  the  dragoonsKiE  Mentanhan  nndMmea,  was  equatty  detested  J 
They  eicited' against 4he; latter  &osejpettj>pM^oi^o  fbcmod 
tlM  great  onss  of  tfao^JbthsliB  oonpssiieSy  by  spreading  a 
among  them  that  that olhers  oallad.thism  a^fteto  or  onian«eaters; 
This  was  a  gratuitoua  aoenaatianr;  iotukj^  shoQld  the  Pro* 
teatapts  haf& jasdt^  the  poor  ?  ISbbo^mt.Nimes-was  poorer 
Ahn  the  Protestant  worknwn*  And  th^.  friendb  and  defendeis 
of  the  monntaia,  in  the  CeTonnes^  nHio  often  have  no  otherfood 
than'OhesmitSy.led  a  harder^  poeici^  and  more  abstinent  life  than 
the  onion««aterB.at  JSTimes^.-wiiO'eat  hnead  also  <and  often  drink 
winoi 

On  the  20th.af  liai^Jheyheardilha* .the  Assembly,  not 
sstisfied  to  have-  qpened  to  PjsteateaKtSiihei  road  to  puMio  em*> 
ployment,  had  raised  a  PrQtostaiity.Rshwfl  .aaintJBiienne,  to 
tb»  higjiest  of  all^  a. positicm.tiiamhigherjthan^tiie^  throne, — to 
the  presidenQy'  of  the .  natbm..  Nstiwng,  was  -  yet  •  ready,---few 
amsft^if;  any.;  nevecihsless^  tho:  impiiasipn  wasvso  strong  that 
ibnE  Protestante*  wecevassasflinsctesL  by  way^of 'equation — a  fact 
eoirtested,  bat  certain. 

Touhmsedid.pBaanoeftrthosaieritegB^  the  Assembly,  made 
a^NiUie  OQnfe8siQlllofiteaim^and«ffiBred'4]^nine  days' prayers  to 
avert  tiie:wrath  of  God.  .Itwas^tho  pmaod  of  an  execrable  festival, 
an  annual  pBToeesnon  made  inremenibKaaceof  the  massacre  of  tho 
Alhigensea. .  Tho  brothjoiheods  of  every  dmiomiaation  r^air  in 
crowds  to  the  chapel  erected  on  the  field  of  slaughter ;  and  Ihb 
mostiiirioiia  motions  areimade»ia.tho  churches.  Hachinery  is 
set.te  work  in*  every  dimotionb.  Th^  fstch.  itota  their'^ 
lumber-rooms  thoBetinstranente  of  famyticismwb'  ~  ~ 
parts  at thbr time. of- the .Dragennadoaaad^^^^ 
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kmeW'BiMBaoie:  virgiiiB  who  abed  teAvt  prajing  for  xnurdcrt. 
Mid GhristB  to  nod,  <bc. ise. .  Add,. moreover^  afew morereoent 
inyentiona  ;  for  instance^  a  DomiaieonitO:  go  about  the  streets 
of  Nimet;  in  his  white  monk-^fess^  hegging  his  bread  and 
weeping  over:tfald  deereea  of  the;  Assembly  ;  at  Toulouse,  a  bust 
of  the  captive;  king,  the'  martjivking,  placed  near  the  preaeher 
and  covered  with  a  biack  veil,,  to  bo  suddei^y  revealed  at  the 
pathetic  moment  tin  .ike  sermon  to  aek  assistanoe  of  the  good 
people  of  Toulouse. 

All  that  iiv«s.too  dear;  It  meant  &{oo«l  /  And  the  FrotOstants 
uadersteodit* 

Isolated  amidst  a  vaai  £latholic  peculation,  they  saw  them- 
selves, a  small  flock  mailed  for  slaughter.  The  terrible 
raednisoences  treasured  in  each  family^  would  return  to  their 
minds:  at  night  and  fri^tto  them  out  of  their  sleep.  The 
efieotsfof  tids  >panie  were  wdiimsieal  enough  ;  the  dread  of  the 
hriffornds  which  penraded  the  rural  diatricts,  was  often  coi^ 
fonndedi  in  their  imaginations  with  that  of  Catholic  assassins  ; 
and  they  hardly  knew  whether  they  wiera.  in  1790  or  in  1572. 
At  Saint- Jiean^de^arGoirdonnenque^  a  small  trading  town,  some 
oooriers  entered  one  moming,  crying!:  "Be  on.  your. guard! 
here  they  are  !  "  They  ting  the  alum^bell,  run  to  arms,  the 
women  cling  to  their  husbands  to  prevent  them  fromginng  out; 
they  shut  up  their  houses,  put  theanselyeB  in  a  state  of  di^ence, 
with  paving-stones  at  the  windows.  And  the  town  was  indeed 
invaded,  but  by  friends,  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  who 
had'  avrived  by  forced  marches.  Among  them  was  seen  a 
beautiful  girl,  armed,  and  carrying  a.  gun,  between  her  two 
brothers.  She  was  the  heroine  of  the  day,  and  was  crowned 
with  laurel ;  all  the  tradespeople  recovering  from  their  panic, 
dubbed  among  themselves  for  their  lovely  deliverer  ;  and  she 
returned  to  her  mountama  with  her  dowry  in  her  i^ron* 

Nothing  could  nMsf  their  fears  bat  a  permanent  association 

^"*    ■•'  ^  ea^mnBaes;  an «rmed confederation.     They  formed 

'^  Match  in  &  meadow  of  the  Gard,  a  sort 

-'  and  tke-nver,  shdtered  from  every 

^0Am         >  <m    — lured  thither,  and 

V  a.great  number 

r  banner.     The 

-^  filled  their 
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miiidt  wiih  loftier  thoughts ;  thej  soemed  to  have  inrnTed  in 
order  to  deepue  and  see  deoline  those  miserable  qnanels  of 
relmon,  and  to  haye  the  promise  of  a  more  noble  age. 

The  two  parties  wore  drawn  np  in  arraj  and  reiMij  to  act ; 
Nimes,  Toiuonse»  and  Montauban  were  watching  Paris  and 
waiting.  Let  us  compare  dates.  On  the  13th  of  April,  in  ibe 
bosom  of  the  Assembl j,  thej  obtain  from  it  a  spark  to  kindle  all 
the  Sonth, — ^its  refosal  to  declare  Catholicism  the  predominant 
religion ;  on  the  19th  the  clergy  protest.  As  early  as  the 
18th  Toolonse  protests  with  fire-arms ;  there  they  act  the  scene 
of  the  king's  host ;  the  patriots  shout  **  Long  liye  the  king 
and  the  law !  "  and  the  sddiers  fire  on  them. 

On  the  20th,  at  Nimes,  is  a  great  and  solemn  Catholic 
deelaraiian  signed  by  three  Uiousaud  electors,  and  backed  with 
the  signatures  of  fifteen  hundred  disHngtdihed  persons, — a 
declaration  forwarded  to  all  the  municipalHies  in  the  kingdom, 
followed  and  copied  at  Montauban,  Albi,  Alais,  Uses,  &c. 
This  article,  planned  at  the  White  Penitents,  was  written  by 
Froment's  clerks,  and  signed  in  his  house  by  the  populace. 
It  amounted  to  a  criminal  accusation  against  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  gave  it  notice  that  it  had  to  restore  power 
to  the  king,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  Catholic  religion  the 
monopoly  of  public  worship. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  striying  to  form  new  companies 
in  eyery  direction.  These  were  strangely  composed,  consisting 
of  ecclesiastical  agents,  peasants,  marquises  and  domestics, 
nobles  and  porters.  In  default  of  guns,  they  had  pitch-forks 
and  scythes ;  they  were  also  secretly  fabricating  a  terrible 
murderous  weapon, — ^pitchforks  with  edges  like  a  saw. 

The  municipalities,  created  by  the  Catholics,  pretended  not 
to  see  all  thus ;  they  seemed  to  be  yery  buaUy  engaged  in 
strengthening   the  strong,   and  weakening   the  weak.      ^ 
Montauban,  the  Protestants,  six  times  less  numerous  than  * 
adyersaries,  wanted  to  accede  to  the  federatiye  coyenant  d* 
the  Protestants  of  the  rund  districts  had  just  formed  ;  b^' 
municipality  would  not  allow  it.     They  next  attempts 
disarm  their  animosity  by  withdrawing  froiiiik|f*4)Uc  em^ 
ments  to  which  they  had  been  raised,  •i^T^^    ^**^iIL- 
be  appointed  in  their  stead.     This  ^ 
and  the  religious  crusade  was  not  ^- 
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The  yntan-ifenenl  0%eiiei  ihe  mmi§  ct  diapeopia 
b J  CMiniig  pniyeri  of  brij  bonrt  to  be  itid  for  tho 


dmrdios. 

slilliiiore  ^ 

safetj  of  tbe  rdigion  in  DeriL 

Tl^  monieipality  of  I^MBteiihia  Ai  laii^ 
bj  an  affidr  thai  eoaU  not  fiul  to  brine  about  an  axplotion* 
For  the  exeeotioa  of  tho  deerea  of  the  Atiemblr  ordering  aa 
jnTeotorj  to  be  made  in  tbe  u^^fpmm  eonrninnitief,  it  dote 
preeisdj  BogatioD-Dajr,  the  10th  cl  Umj,  It  waa  alio  dtuii^ 
a  Spring  festtiral  thai  the  Sieiltan  Veepen  took  jA§^,  Tlie 
aeaaon  added  mndli  to  the  general  eiettement*  Thia  fetttral 
of  Rogalaon  ii  the  moment  when  the  whde  nopulation  is  oat  of 
doors,  and  full  of  emotions  aroosed  br  worsoip  and  ihe  §eu(m, 
feds  thai  intoxieating  inflnenee  of  Spring,  so  powerfiil  in  the 
Sooth.  Though  oeeasionallj  retarded  t^dbehailHiitorms  of  the 
Pyrenees,  it  Imrst  oat  onlj  with  greater  rigoar,  Ererjthing 
seems  then  to  be  emerging  and  wfmfpng  iirth  at  onee — man 
from  his  hoase,  and  the  grsas  from  the  earth ;  and  ererjr 
ereaiore  le^  with  joj ;  it  is  like  a  coup  d*6tat  ot  Proridenea 
— a  rerolation  in  naiare. 

And  wdl  did  thej  know  thai  tibe  women  who  go  whininc 
aboot  the  streets  thor  ladujmose  esntieles  Te  rogamutf  amii 
not — wen  did  thej  know  thsi  thej  would  vtrge  their  hosbaada 
to  the  fight,  and  cause  them  to  be  killed,  rather  than  aUow  the 
magistrates  to  enter  ihe  eonrents. 

The  latter  begin  their  mareh,  but,  aa  the^r  might  hare  fore- 
seen, are  stopp^  short  bj  the  impoietrable  masses  of  the 
people,  and  by  women  sittbg  and  lying  before  the  sacred 
Ihresholds.  It  would  be  necessary  to  walk  over  them,  Th^ 
thereforo  withdraw,  and  the  crowd  beocnnes  aggressire  ;  it 
even  threatens  to  bum  down  the  house  of  the  xnilitary  com- 
mandant, a  Catholic,  but  a  patriot.  It  marches  towaids  the 
H6tel-de-yille,  in  order  to  force  the  arsenal.  If  it  succeeded 
state  of  fury,  it  seized  upon  arms,  the 
««t«nt8  and  patriots   in  general  must 

•^ij  out  the  regiment 

^»e  national  guards 

-'•Utary  post  thai 

"^sieged.     Far 

^ms  populace, 
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whom  they  eauae  to  be  supporied  by  the  peraooB  employed  in 
the  exeisOi  Fire  or  six  hundn^d  shots  are  fired  against  the 
windows.  The  unfortunate  guards  pierced,  with,  bullets,  several 
being  lulled,  a  great  number  wounded,  and  being,  without 
ammunition,  show  a  white  handkerohief  and  ask  them  to  spare 
their  lives.  The  firing  continues  all  the  same»  and  the  wall, 
their  only  defence,  is  demolished.  Then  the  culpable  munici- 
pality decides*  in  extremigj  to  do  what  it  ought  to  have  done 
before — to  call  out  the  regiment  of  Languedoc,  whioh,  for  a  l(H)g 
time»  had  desired  to  advance. 

During  this  butohery,  a  noble  lady  had  caused  masses  to  be 
-  said. 

Those  who  have  not  been  killed  are  therefore  at  length  able 
to  go  forth.  But  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  not  exhausted. 
Their  dress,  the  national  uniform,  is  torn  from  them,  as,  is  also 
the  cockade^  which  is  >  trampled  under  foot.  Bare-headed, 
holding  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  stripped  to  their  shirts,  they 
are  then  dragged  along  the  streets,  stained  with  their  blood,  as 
far  as  the  catbedral,  where  they  are  made  to  kneel  on  the  steps 
to  do  penance.  •  •  In  front  march  the  mayor,  bearing  a  white 
flag. 

For  less  cause,  France  had  caused  the  insurrection  of  the  6th 
of  October ;  for  a  less  outrage  offered  to  the  tri-coloured  cockade, 
she  had  overthrown  a  monarchy. 

We  tremble  for  Montauban  when  we  perceive  the  terrible 
exasperation,  that  such  an.  event  would  excite,  and  the  strong 
fellowship  which,  even,  at  that  time,  bound  together  the  whole 
nation  from  north  to  south.  If  there  had  been  nobody  in  the 
south  to  avenge  such  an  affront,  all  the  centre;  and  the  north, 
the  whdle  of  France  would  have  marched.  The  outrage  was 
felt  even  in  the  most  inconsiderable  villages.  I  have  now 
before  me  the  threatening,  addresses  of  the  populations  of 
Marne  and  Seine-et-Mame  on  those  indignities  of -ti*  '•-^th.* 

The  north  was  able  to  remain  quiet.     Th'"  ^  *«ite 

sufiicient.     Bordeaux  was  the  first  to  march  ^^ 

•  I  believe  I  ha,ve  read  everything  relating  far.  or  . 
Montauban,  Nimes,  &c.,  and  have  stated  nothing  till 
weighed  the  testimony,  and  formed  my  conviction  vrit. 
juryman. — This  once  for  all.     I  quote  but  little,  in  ordei 
unity  of  my  narmtion. 
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on  which  those  of  Montauhan  had  relied  ;  even  Toulouse  turned 
against  them  and  demanded  they  should  be  chastised.  Bour- 
deaux  advanced ;  and,  its  numbers  increasing,  on  its  passage 
through  the  different  communes,  was  obliged  to  send  many 
away,  being  unable  to  feed  such  crowds  of  soldiers.  The 
prisoners  of  Montauhan  were  put  in  the  van  to  receive  the  first 
fire  (the  only  way  of  defending  themselves  imagined  by  the 
assassins).  But  van  there  was  none  1  The  regimont  of  Lan- 
gnedoc  fraternised  with  the  people  of  Bordeaux. 

Paris'  sent  one  of  the  king  s  commissioners,  one  of  Lafayettie's 
officers,  a  kind,  and  too  indulgent  person,  who  rather  declared 
againathis  own  party ;  he  sent  back./ the  Bordeaux  people  and 
fHHtered  into  terms  with  the  rioters.  There  was  no  inquiry  as  to 
ike  bloodshed ;  the  dead  remained  dead ;  the  wounded  kept  their 
wounded  ;  and  the  imprisoned  remained  in  prison  ;  the  king's 
^QQunissary  tjiought  of  no  other  way  of  getting  them  out  than 
caiwing  the  favour  to  be  asked  of  him.  by  the  v^y  persons  who 
had  placed  them  there. 

E^erf  thing  took  place,  in  the  same -manner  sJb  Kimes.  The 
CaiholijO  volunteers  boldly  wore  the  whito  .cockade  and  shouted 
*^]>own  with  the  nation !  "  The  soldiers  and  subaltern  oEoers 
of  the  regiment  of  Guienne  were  indignant,  and  sought  tojquar- 
rel  wUb  them.  A:8ingle  regiment,  isolated  amidst  so  vast  a 
multitude,  having  on  its  side  only  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
populaticm,  was  in  aha^ardous  position.  Observe  that  it  had 
its  own  officers  against  it,  they  having  declared  themselves  the 
pairtisana  of  the  white  oodtade,  and  also  the  municipality,,  who 
refused  to.  proclaim  the  martial  law.  Many  persons  were, 
woonded ;  and  a. grenadier  was  aimed  at  and  killed  by  Froment's 
own  brother. 

The  soldiers  weire  imprisoned,  and  the  assas^n  was  allowed 
to.  go  free.  So  the  counter-revolution  waa  as  triumphant  at 
Nimes  as  at  Montauhan. 

In  the  last-mentioned  town^  the  conquerors  were  not.  satisfied 
~^^  ihis,  but  had  the  audacity  to  go  and  make  a  collection 
^e  families  of  the  victims^  nay,  even  in  the  prisons 
"^  ^  (Mis horror!    They  were  not  allowed 

'^  their  assassina  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    REUGIOUS   STRUGGLE.— THE    COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
QUELLED  IN  THE  SOUTH,  (JUNE,  1790.) 

Religious  Indediion  of  the  Revolatioii. — Violence  of  the  Bisho{M^ — The  Revo- 
lution hopet  to  become  reconciled  with  Christianity. — The  Isst  Christians. 
Thej  urge  the  Assembly  to  a  Reformation  of  the  Clergy. — Resistance  of 
the  Clergy  (May  to  June,  1790.) — Insurrection  at  Nimes  Repressed 
(June  13th.)  — The  Revolution  Victorious  at  Nimes,  Avignon,  and 
throughout  Uie  South. — The  Soldier  Fraternizes  everywhere  with  the 
People  (April  to  June^  1790.) 

What  was  the  National  Assembly  doing  at  Paris  at  this  time  ? 
It  was  following  the  clergy  in  the  procession  of  Corpus- 
Christi. 

Its  more  than  Christian  meekness,  in  all  this,  is  a  surprising 
spectacle.  It  was  satisfied  with  a  single  concession  which  the 
ministers  obtained  from  the  king.  He  forbade  the  white 
cockade  and  condemned  those  who  had  signed  the  declaration 
of  Nimes.  The  latter  got  off  easily  by  substituting,  in  place  of 
their  cockade,  the  red  tuft  of  the  ancient  Leaguers ;  and  they 
boldly  protested  that  they  persisted  for  the  king  against  the 
king's  orders. 

This  was  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous  ;  the  clerical  party 
knew  very  well  what  they  wanted.  The  Assembly  knew  it 
not.  It  was  then  accomplishing  a  feeble,  deceptive  task,  what 
was  then  called  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. 

Nothing  was  more  fatal  to  the  Revolution  than  to  be  self- 
ignorant  in  a  religious  point  of  view, — not  to  know  that  it  had 
a  religion  in  itself. 

It  neither  knew  itself  nor  Christianity ;  it  knew  not  exactly 
whether  it  was  conformable  or  contrary  to  it — ^whether  it  was  to 
go  back  to  it  or  march  forward. 

In  its  easy  confidence,  it  welcomed  with  pleasure  the  sym- 
pathy testified  towards  it  by  the  bulk  of  the  lower  clergy.  It 
was  told,  and  it  expected  that  it  was  about  to  realise  &e  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  was  called  to  reform  and  renew 
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Ohristianitj,  and  not  to  replace  it.  It  believed  this  and  marched 
in  this  direction ;  but,  at  its  second  step,  it  found  that  the 
priests  had  become  priests  again,  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  Church  appeared  what  it  really  was — the  obstacle,  the 
main  impediment,  far  more  than  even  royalty. 

The  Revolution  had  done  two  services  for  the  clergy  :  given  \ 
them  an  existence  and  an  easy  livelihood,  and  liberty  to  the  | 
monks.     And  this  is  precisely  what  enabled  Episcopacy  to  ' 
turn  them  against  it ;  the  bishops  designating   every  priest 
friendly  to  the  Revolution  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people,  as  gained,  bought  over,  and  corrupted  by  temporal 
interests.     Honour  and  the  spirit  of  party  impelled  the  priests  \ 
towards  ingratitude  ;  and  they  quitted  Revolution,  their  bene-  j 
factress,  for  Episcopacy,  their  tyrant !  ' 

Strahge  enough,  it  was  to  defend  their  prodigious  fortunes, 
their  millions,  their  palaces,  horses,  and  mistresses,  that  the 
prelates  imposed  upon  the  priests  the  law  of  martyrdom.  Many 
a  one  who  wanted  to  preserve  his  income  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs,  imputed  to  the  country  curate,  as  a  shame, 
the  twelve  hundred  francs*  salary  that  he  accepted  from  the 
Assembly. 

The  lower  clergy  thus  found  themselves,  from  the  very  first, 
and  for  a  question  of  money,  forced  to  make  a  choice.  The 
bishops  did  not  allow  them  a  moment  for  reflection  ;  but 
declared  to  them  that,  if  they  were  for  the  nation,  they  were 
against  the  Church,— -out  of  the  Catholic  unity,  beyond  the 
communion  of  the  bishops  and  the  Holy  See,  contaminated, 
rejected,  renegade,  and  apostate  members. 

What  were  those  poor  priests  to  do  ?  Leave  the  old  system, 
in  which  so  many  generations  had  lived ;  become  suddenly 
rebels  to  that  imposing  authority,  which  they  had  ever  respected, 
and  quit  the  known  world  for  another  ?  And  what  other,  what 
new  system  ?  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  idea,  and  a  faith  in 
that  idea,  thus  to  leave  the  shore  and  embark  in  the  future. 

A  truly  patriotic  curate,  he  of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  who, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  people* 
at  the  head  of  his  district,  was  overwhelmed  and  fright c 
the  cruel  alternative  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  ^ 
He  remained  forty  days  in  sackcloth,  on  his  knees,  be 
altar  ;  and  though  he  had  remained  there  for  ever,  1 
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Wtoum  ideM  the  Bevoluflmi  pwumwDd,  H  vired  to  il» 
rightBenth  centiuy,  to  Voltaire  and  RoaflMftiL  During  the 
tirentj  jean  that  had  paewd  bet^Peeu  l^e'groat  period  of  thoee 
tifo  nuuters  and  Hie  Rerolotioiiy  lietween  &e  tfaought  and  the 
esecotioii,  nobody  had  aeriowdy  oontiiHiad  theirworic. 

Therafare  ihe  Retdatioix  Ibimd  the  human  mind  at  the  point 
irhere  they  had  kft  it :  ardent  humanity  in  Voltaire,  fratienii^f 
in  RoiuMeau  ;  two  fbundatioaBy  aBsmredl^  religiouay  but  merehf 
laid,  and  with  aearoely  any  auperatmcitiire. 

The  last  testament  of  the  century  it  in  two  pages  of  Rousseau, 
of  a  rery  of^eute  tendency. 

In  one,  in  the  "  Social  Contraot,'*  herestabKshes  and  protes^ 
that  the  Chxisitian  neither  is,  nor  oan  be  a  citizen. 

In  the  other,  which  isin  **  Smile/'  heyieids  to  mn  affeotinj^ 
entiiusiasm  for  the  Gospel  and  Jesus,  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Hi& 
death  is  that  of  a  God  !  " 

This  effusion  of  sentiment  and  affeetion  was  noted  and  stored 
up  as  a  Taluable  avowal,  a  solemn  self-denegation  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth|centmy.  Thence  arose  an  immense 
misunderstandiirg,  which  still  remains. 

People  began  to  read  the  Gospel  again ;  and  in  that  book 
ixf  resignation,  submission,  and  obedience  to  authority,  they 
read  every  moment  what  they  themsehes  hod  in  their  hearts, 
«*^betty  and  equality.  Indeed,  they  appear  ihere  in  every 
page;  only,  we  must  not  tnake  -«  imistake,  equality  in 
obedience,  as  the  Bomanshadmade  it*'*fi>r  etevy  nation  ;  and 
liberty  internal,  inactive,  entirely  pent  up  in  ithe  soul^  just  as  it 
was  able  (to  be  conceived,  wImu,  >efeiy  national  resistance 
having  ceased,  the  hopdess'  world  saw  the:gniwing  stability  of 
the  Eternal  Empire. 

Assuredly,  if  there  be  a  situation  of  itihings  opposite  to  that  of 
1789,  it  is  this.  Nothing  could  be  more  strange  than  to  seek 
in  that  affecting  legend  of  resignation^  the  «ode  of  a  period 
when  man  had  claumed  hisrigbts.'* 

**  And  firom  this  fitlse  itady  of  the  Gospel,  they  passed  on  to  a  no  less  false 
intetpretatfon  of  'the  Hrhole  Christian  system.  '  There  also  l^ey  fonnd  just 
Wittt  they  had  in  tkwir  thonghts,  liberty ;  l^y  foond  ihat  Ohristianity,  irhiah 
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The  Ohrifitian  id  that  resigned  man  of  the  ancient  empire,  who 
piaoes  no  hope  in  his  personal  a<stion,  hat  helieres  he  shall  be 
feared  solely  and  exclusively  by  Christ,  There  are  very  few 
Christians.  There  were  three  or  four  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  At  that  period,  Christianity  (doubtless  living 
and  durable  as  a  sentiment  *)  was  dead  as  a  system.  Many 
mistook  this  point ;  among  others,  numbers  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  who,  being  affected  by  the  Gospel,  imagined  them- 
selves, on  that  account,  to  be  Christians.  As  to  popular  life, 
Christianity  preserved  only  wh^t  it  owes  to  its  anti-Christian 
part,  borrowed  or  imitated  from  paganism  (I  mean  the  idolatry 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints),  and  to  the  material  and  sensuous 
devotion  of  the  Sacred-Heart. 

The  true  Christian  principle,  that  man  is  saved  only  by  the 

originstes  in  a  transgression  committed  by  Adam,  an  abuse  of  liberty,  is  ihe 
religion  of  liberty.  Yes,  of  liberty  lost;  that  is  what  ought  to  have  been 
added.  Liberty  appears  at  the  starting-point  of  the  system,  but  to  perish 
irrevocably.  The  fatality  of  the  first  transgression  carries  with  it  the  whole 
human  race.  The  few  that  escape  are  saved,  not  by  the  use  of  liberty,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  grace  of  Christ.  If  you  insist  that  man's  free-will  should  be 
accounted  as  something,  you  lessen  the  merits  of  the  Saviour ;  if  you  will  have 
it  that  we  are  saved  by  free-will,  Christ  is  no  longer  the  Saviour. — To  say  all 
in  one  word :  liberty  is  in  every  living  sjrstem  ;  therefore  it  is  in  Christianity ; 
it  is  even  its  starting-point,  but  it  is  not  its  great,  characteristic,  and  predomi- 
nant law,  that  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  system.  The  Christian  dogma 
is  not  the  dogma  of  liberty,  but  of  a  powerless  liberty ;  it  teaches  the  trans- 
mission of  a  liberty  lost ;  it  places  salvation  in  grace,  which  is  the  free  activity 
of  God,  but  not  ours.  This  explains  why  every  kind  of  despotism,  feudal, 
royal,  no  matter  what,  has  grounded  itself  on  Christianity. 

*  A  sweet  sentiment,  which  at  all  times  has  been,  more  or  less,  in  the 
human  soul.  It  burats  forth  with  various  characters,  but  always  with  infinite 
charm,  in  the  ever  conquered  Indian,  in  the  Jew  in  captivity  (in  the  books 
of  Ruth  and  Tobias,  &c.)  Then,  lifter  the  Hellenic  world,  after  the  fall  of 
cities  and  nationalities,  when  a  ^*"'^"  ^^  ^Vpsftired  of,  you  find  it  again  in 
those  poor  exiles  whom  the  iHP"  •    -vy  region ;  they  derive 

their  inspiration  from  the  ir-  **  liie  forgiveness  of 

enemies.     Thus,  the  bondok.  ^^pio,  who  has 

destroyed  his  native-land;  ♦■  adores  the 

merciless  gods  who  h«»»  """^  »'^«ur,  only 

an  infinite  m^'**^-*^'  *-«*o 

towards  all  il 
anterior  tc  '^ 
has  very  j 
general  a. 
becomes » 
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grace  of  Christ,  after  beiog  solemnly  condemned  bj  the  Pope 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  has  onlj  pined 
awaj,  its  defenders  ever  diminishing  in  nmnbers,  hiding, 
resigning  themselves  to  their  fate,  and  dying  without  either  a 
complaint  or  a  struggle.  And  it  is  by  so  doing  that  this  party 
proves,  as  much  as  by  its  doctrine,  that  it  is  indeed  and  truly 
Christian.  It  lies  hid,  as  I  have  said,  though  it  still  possesses 
men  of  a  singular  power,  whom  it  might  show  to  its  great 
advantage. 

I,  who  seek  my  faith  elsewhere,  and  who  turn  my  eyes 
towards  the  east,  have  nevertheless  been  unable  to  behold, 
without  the  deepest  emotion,  these  men  of  another  age  silently 
becoming  extinct.  Forgotten  by  all  men,  except  pagan- 
christian  authority,  which  practises  towards  them,  unknown  to 
the  world,  the  most  cowardly  persecution  *,  they  will  die  in 
their  respect.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  them.  One  day, 
when  in  my  lectures  I  was  about  to  encounter  their  great  men 
of  Port-Royal,  I  expressed  an  intention  of  giving  utterance  to 
my  thoughts,  and  of  disburdening  my  heart ;  of  saying  that 
then  and  now,  in  these  men  as  in  Port-Royal,  it  was  paganism 
persecuting  Christianity.  They  entreated  me  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind  (and  may  they  forgive  me  for  having  violated  their 
secret)  :  "  No,  sir,*'  said  they  ;  "  there  are  situations  in  which 
one  must  learn  to  die  in  silence."  And,  as  I  insisted  from 
sympathy,  they  avowed  tome  ingenuously  that,  in  their  opinion, 
they  had  not  long  to  suffer  ;  that  the  great  and  last  day,  which 
will  judge  both  men  and  doctrines,  could  not  be  far  ;  the  day 
when  the  world  will  begin  to  live  and  cease  to  die. ...  He  who, 
in  their  name,  told  me  these  strange  things,  was  a  young  man, 
serious  and  pale,  prematurely  old,  who  would  not  tell  me  his 
name,  and  whom  I  never  saw  afterwards.  That  apparition  h*^ 
remained  upon  my  mind  as  a  noble  farewell  with  the  pa?^ 
seemed  to  hear  the  last  words  of  the  Bride  of  Corinth  : 
will  go  down  into  the  tomb,  to  rejoin  our  ancient  gods." 

There  were  three  such  men  in  the  Constituent  Assv 

*  A  truly  cowardly  persecution,  wbich  deals  especially  with  females,  t 
surviving  Jansenist  sisters,  whom  they  are  hr  ^Ut^^ji  lingering  ( 
cowardly  also  in  its  fury  against  the  church  r'  **  rWtKmi-  ^  has  no 
demolished,  like  Port-Royal,  but  transfo'^  "^  ^wgant 

the  Sacred-Heart,  and  periodically  pollute'  -^ 
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neither  of  them  had  any  genius,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  an 
orator ;  and  yet  they  exercised  certainly  a  great, — too  great 
influence.  Heroic,  disinterested,  sincere,  and  exceUent  citizens, 
they  contributed  more  than  anybody  to  drive  the  Revolution 
into  the  old  impracticable  paths  ;  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
they  made  it  a  reformer,  and  yet  prevented  its  being  a  founder, 
innovator,  a  creator.  y 

What  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  1790  and  1800  ?  It  was 
necessary  at  least  to  wait,  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  living 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

Those  powers  are  eternal,  and  in  them  is  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  philosophical  and  religious  life.  No  period  ought  to 
be  despaired  of ;  the  worst  of  modem  times,  that  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  nevertheless  produced  Descartes,  the  regenerator 
of  the  mind  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  life,  and 
not  organise  death. 

The  three  men  who  impelled  the  Assembly  to  commit  this 
great  blunder,  were  named  Camus,  Gr^goire,  and  Lanjuinais. 

Three  men  of  unconquerable  resolution.  Those  who  saw 
Camus  lay  his  hand  on  Dumouriez  amidst  his  army,  and  those 
who,  on  the  31st  of  May,  saw  Lanjuinais,  when  hurled  down  from 
the  tribune,  rushing  back  to  it  and  holding  on,  between  daggers 
and  pistols,  know  that  few  men  would  appear  brave  if  compared 
to  those  two.  As  to  Bishop  Gregoire,  after  remaining  in  the 
Convention,  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Terror,  alone  on 
his  bench,  in  his  violet  robe,  nobody  dariug  to  sit  near  him,  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  the  firmest  character  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared.  Terror  recoiled  before  that  inflexible 
priest.  Duriug  the  most  stormy  days  and  the  most  sombre 
nights  of  the  Convention,  it  had  in  Gregoire  the  immutable 
image  of  Christianity,  its  dumb  protest,  and  its  threat  of 
resurrection. 

*•— ^  '"'^n,  so  intrepid  and  pure,  were  not  the  less  the 

-  )tation  of  the  Revolution  ;  they  led  it  to  commit 

.i«w)4M»--4»         nisethe  Christian  Church  without 

^f  the  legists  who  followed 

"'*^take,  the  Assembly,  for 

*  in  its  ideas,  imagined 

-•  changing  the  ground- 
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work.  It  preBented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Voltaire  reform* 
ing  the  Churoh,  and  pretendmg  to  restore  to  it  its  apostolic 
severity. 

But  setting  aside  the  incurable  defect  of  this  suspicions  origin, 
the  reformation  was  reasonable  ;  it  might  be  called  a  charter  of 
deliverance  for  the  Chnrch  and  the  clergy. 

The  Assembly  wishes  that  the  clergy  should  be  in  fntnre  the 
elect  of  the  people,  emancipated  from  the  Concordat,  a  shame- 
ful corenant  by  which  two  thieves,  the  king  and  the  pope,  had 
shared  the  Church  between  them  and  cast  lots  for  its  vesture  \- — 
enfranchised,  by  their  superior  remuneration  of  a  regular 
salary,  from  the  odious  necessity  of  exacting  tithes,  and  such 
Mke  casualties,  and  fleecing  the  people  ; — enfranchised  from  an 
unjust  system  of  promotion  and  those  petty  court  ahh^s  who 
used  to  spring  from  boudoirs  and  alcoves  into  the  episcopacy; — 
lastly,  free  from  all  locusts  and  big-bellied  priests,  and  from  the 
ridiculous  cages  for  fattening  prebendaries.  Add  a  better 
division  of  the  dioceses,  henceforth  of  equal  extent,  with  eighty- 
three  bishoprics,  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  departments, 
the  revenue  fixed  at  seventy^^seven  millions  of  francs,  and  the 
clergy  better  paid  with  this  sum  than  with  its  three  hundred 
millions  formerly,  from  which  they  derived  so  little  advantage. 

The  debate  was  neither  powerful  nor  profound.  There  was 
only  one  bold  sentence  pronounced,  and  that  was  said  by  the 
Jansenist  Camus,  and  certainly  it  went  beyond  his  meaning  : 
**  We  are  a  National  Convention,  '*  said  he  ;  "  lod  hone  assuredly 
ike  power  to  change  ike  religion;  but  we  shall  not  do  so.*^ 
Then,  being  frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  he  added  very 
quickly  :  "  We  could  not  abandon  it  without  crime'*  (June  1st, 
1790).  Being  legists- and  thedogians,  they  invoked  only  texts 
and  musty  volumes :  at  every  contested  quotation  thev  Hn^ned 
to  fetch  their  books,  and  were  anxious  to  prove,  ^'"  *■*» 

opinion  was  good,  but  that  it  was  old :  "Thus  ' 
Christians."   A  poor  argument !    It  was  very  do^ 
a  thing  proper  at  the  age  of  Tiberius,  remained 
hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  I 

It  was  necessary,  without  any  tergiversation, 
whether  the  right  was  above  iff  $  vol  the  kin^ 

or  in  the  people. 

What  would  election  b^  *^  t     Do. 
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But  people  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  a 
by  the  king,  the  pope,  and  the  lords.*  What 
)  wonld  those  prelates,  who  cried  ont  so  loudly,  haye 
held,  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  show  by  what  oil  and  what 
kuid  they  had  been  consecrated  ?  The  safest  way  for  them 
was  not  to  enter  too  closely  into  this  question  of  origin.  They 
deelsimed  by  ohoiee  on  llie  most  tCTiporal  question,  on  the 
BiMt  foreign  to  the  spiritual  order,  the  diyision  of  the  dioceses. 
In  TBm  was  it  proved  to  them  that  this  division,  entirely  im- 
perial in  its  Roman  origin,  and  made  by  the  government,  might 
be  modified  by  another  government.  They  would  not  listen  to 
naaon,  bat  held  fast.  This  division  was  the  only  thing,  the 
holy  of  holies  ;  no  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith  was  more  deeply 
implanted  in  their  hearts.  If  a  council  were  not  convened,  or 
if  the  matter  were  not  referred  to  the  pope,  all  was  over  ; 
Erance  was  about  to  become  schismatical,  and  from  schismatical 
hvetical ;  from  heretical  sacrilegious,  otfaebtieal,  <kc. 

These  solemn  farces,  which  at  Paris  only  caused  people 
to  shmg  up  their  shoulders  with  contempt,  had  nevertheless  the 
intended,  effect  in  tho  West  and  the  South.  There  they  were 
printed  and  distributcxl  in  an  immense  number  of  copies,  with 
the  famous  protest  in  favour  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  whic))^ 
in  two  months,  reached  tho  thirtieth  edition.  Being  repeated  in 
the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  eommented  in  the  confessional  in  the 
afternoon,  and  adorned  with  murderous  annotations,  this  text 
of  hatred  and  discord  continued  more  and  more  to  exasperate 
the  women,  rekindle  religious  strife,  whet  the  poignards,  and 
sharpen  tho  pitchforks  and  scythes. 

On  the  29th  and  31st  of  May,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  (one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 

•  Tho  riflflit  of  odvowsoD,  in  the  hands  of  the  lords,  had  verj  canons 

»Ji   I        '^-•'1  Hamuci  Bernard,  a  Jew,  who  had  bought  a  certain  Beigneurial 

V  that  very  fact,  the  right  of  appointing  to  such  a  benefice  ; 

'  -«'  and  B»^S  be  acquired  the  Holy  Ghoet.     The  Holy  Ghost 

^■^      **■       ^till  more  sad.     Many  a  one  was  bishop  by 

•""ther  was  appointed  by  La  Pompadour^ 

canton  sports  of  Madame  Du  Dairy 

^h6  of  twenty,  abb^  de  Bourbon, 

-*"•!«,  was  the  offspring  of  a  noble 

••♦  up  by  the  king  for  a  mmnen- 
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rerolt,  and  the  king's  confidential  man)  notified  the  eccleaiastical 
ultimatum  to  the  Assembly :  That  no  change  could  be  made 
without  the  conyocation  of  a  council.  And  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  June  blood  was  flowing  at  Nimes. 

Froment  had  armed  his  surest  companies,  and  had,  at  great 
expense,  even  dressed  several  of  his  men  in  the  livery  of  the 
Count  d'Artms.  They  were  the  first  of  the  notorious  verdeU 
of  the  South.  Being  supported  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Prince 
de  Conde,  and  backed  by  several  municipal  officers,  he  had  at 
length  extorted  from  the  commandant  of  the  province  the  pro- 
mise to  open  the  arsenal  and  give  guns  to  all  the  Catholic  com- 
panies :  a  last  decisive  act  which  the  municipality  and  the  com- 
mandant could  not  conunit  without  declaring  themselves  frankly 
against  the  Revolution. 

Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  said  the  municipality  ;  the  elec- 
tions of  the  department  begin  at  Nimes  on  the  4th  ;  let  us  go 
on  gently  till  the  voting,  and  manage  to  get  places  given  to  us. 

Let  us  act,  said  Froment;  the  electors  will  vote  better  at  the 
sound  of  the  musketry.  The  Protestants  are  being  organised, 
and  they  have  established  a  powerful  correspondence  from 
Nimes  to  Paris,  and  from  Nimes  to  the  Cevennes. 

Was  Nimes  a  very  sure  place  for  the  clergy  if  they  waited  ? 
The  town  was  about  to  feel,  in  its  industry,  an  immediate 
benefit  from  the  Revolution,  the  suppression  of  the  taxes  on 
salt,  iron,  leather,  oil,  soap,  &c.  And  would  the  Catholic  rural 
districts,  very  catholic  before  harvest,  be  equally  so  afterwards, 
when  the  clergy  had  exacted  the  tithes  ? 

A  trial  was  pending  against  the  assassins  of  May,  against 
Froment's  brother.  That  trial  was  coming  on  very  slowly,  but 
still  it  was  in  preparation. 

A  last  and  decisive  reason  that  forced  Froment  to  act,  was 
that  the  Revolution  of  Avignon  had  been  efiected  on  the  11th 
and  the  12th,  and  that  it  was  about  to  de*"^ 
and  cause  its  weapons  to  fall  from  its  hand' 
spread,  he  attacked,  in  the  evening  of  th* 
day,  the  Sunday  after  the  festival  of  C orpus  ' 
tion  of  the  populace  having  been  drinking  • 

Froment,  and  the  historians  of  his  fa^ 
party^  make  this  incredible  statement :  tb 
began,   that  they  th**""  -bed  th* 
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were  all  their  hope  ;  they  maintain  that  it  was  the  few  who 
undertook  to  slaughter  the  many^(8ix  thousand  men  against 
twenty  thousand  odd»  without  counting  the  suburbs). 

And  was  that  small  body  so  very  warlike  and  terrible  ?  It 
was  a  population  that  had  remained  for  a  century  apart  from 
erery  kind  of  military  practice  ;  merchants,  excessively  afraid 
of  pillage ;  and  feeble  workmen,  physically  very  inferior  to 
the  porters,  vine-dressers,  and  labourers,  whom  Froment  had 
anned«  The  dragoons  of  the  National  Guard,  Protestants  for 
the  most  part,  tradespeople  and  their  sons,  were  not  men 
likely  to  stand  agamst  those  strong  hardy  men  who  used  to 
drink  at  discretion  in  the  wine  cabarets  belonging  to  the 
clergy. 

In  every  place  where  the  Protestants  were  the  majority, 
these  two  forms  of  worship  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
affectmg  fraternity.  At  Saint-Hippolyte,  for  instance,  the 
Protestants  had  desired,  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  mount  guard 
with  the  others,  for  the  procession  of  Corpus-Christi. 

On  the  day  of  the  outbreak  at  Nimes,  the  patriots,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  at  least,  and  the  most  active,  had 
assembled  at  the  club,  without  arms,  and  were  deliberating  ; 
the  galleries  were  full  of  women.  Horrible  was  their  panic  on 
hearing  the  first  discharge  of  musketry  (June  13th,  1790). 

At  the  opening  of  the  elections,  eight  days  before,  they  had 
begun  to  insult  and  frighten  the  electors.  They  asked  for  a 
body  of  dragoons  and  patrols  to  disperse  the  threatening  crowd. 
But  that  mob  threatened  the  patrols  still  more  ;  and  then  the 
complaisant  municipality  kept  the  dragoons  in  their  quarters. 
In  the  evening  of  the  13th,  men  wearing  red  tufts  come  and 
tell  the  dragoons  that  if  they  do  not  march  ofi^,  they  are  dead 
men.  They  remain,  and  receive  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  The 
regiment  of  Guienne  was  thirsting  to  march  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  officers  shut  the  doors  and  keep  them  to  their 
quarters. 

In  presence  of  this  unequal  struggle,  and  seeing  the  elections 

~»'"Mly  disturbed,  the  municipality  had  a  sacred  duty  to 

'o  d»*i*Uy  the  red  flag  and  cidl  out  the  troops.     But 

t  >r  —  ^niind.     The  electoral  assembly  of  the 

-  ^^e  town,  is  found  to  be  abandoned 

iv^ug of  the  musketry.  •   ,,,*,.  t; 
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Among  Froment's  VirdeU  irere  even  the  domestics  of  seTeral 
of  the  municipftl  offieers  confbmided  with  those  of  the  clergy. 
The  troops,  the  N-ational  Guard  receiving  no  requimtion,  Vro^ 
ment  had  the-  town  all  to  himself ;  his  people  were  ahle  to 
hnteher  at  disoretion,  and  had  now  hegun  to  force  open  the- 
faouees  of  the  Protestants.  Had  he  only  heen  able  to  keep  his 
momentary  advantage,  he  would  have  received  from  Sommierea, 
only  four  leaguea  distant,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  whose  colonel, 
a  wainn  partisan,  offered  him  his  men,  hia  purse,  and  his 
service. 

The  affair  then  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  real  revolu- 
tion, the  commandant  of  the  province  would  at  length  have 
followed  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  Count  d'Artoisy 
and  have  marched  upon  Nimes. 

Contrary  to  every  expectation,  it  was  Nimes  itself  that  spoilt 
the  whole  a^r.  Of  the  eighteen  Catholic  corapanies>  formed 
by  Froment,  only  three  followed  him.  The  fifteen  others  never 
stirred.  A  great  lesson,  clearly  showing  the  clergy  how  mueh 
they  had  mistaken  the  real  state  of  the  publio  mind.  In  the 
hour  of  bloodshed,  the  old  spirit  of  fahatical  hatred,  though 
skilfully  rekindled  by  social  jealousy,  was  not  quite  strong 
enough. 

The  great  and  powerful  city  of  Nimea,  which  they  had  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  drive  so  easily  into  rebellion,  remained 
firm,  like  its  indestructible  monumentiiH-its  noble  and  eternal 
arena^ 

An  infinitely  small  portion  only  of  each  party  came  to  blows. 
The  Verdets  proved  very  brave,  but  furious  and  blind.  The 
municipal  officers,  at  length  found,  were  forced  to  go  two 
several  times  against  them  with  the  red  flag  ;  and  twice  they 
carried  off  all,  the  mimioipal  officers  and  the  red  flag,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  their  enemies.  They  fired  on  th^ 
the  electors,  and  the  king*s  commissaries ;  th^ 
fired  on  the  attorney-general,  and  the  lieuten< 
were  taking  an  inventory  of .  the  dead.  The* 
as  they  assuredly  were,  called  for  the  most  b; 
repression  ;  and  yet  all  that  the  municipality  t 
troops  was  ^o  serve-as  patrols ! 

If  Froment  had  had  i  :  he  would 

Occupied  tSti<.great  po?^  'wih'  ^hen  e^- 
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HeJefb  there  a  few  men^  and  some  others  also  in  the  consent 
of  the  Capucins.  Ab  hr  himself,  he  withdrew  to  his  fort,  on 
the  ramparts,  in  the  tower  of  the  andient  castle.  Once  in  his 
tower,  in  safety,  and  firing  at  his  ease,  he  wrote  to  Sommieres 
and  Montpellier  to  ohtain  assistance.  He  sent  also  into  the 
Catholic  villages  and  caused  them  to  ring  their  alarm-hells. 

The  Catholics*  were  rery  slow,  some  even  remained  at  home. 
But  the  Protestants  were  immediately  on  the-  alert.  At  the 
saws  of  the  danger  in  which  the  electors  were  placed^  they 
marched  all  night,  and  between  four  and  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  an  army  of  Cevenols,  with  the  tri-colour  cockade, 
was  at  Nimes  in  battle  array,  shouting,  Vive  la  natum  I 

Then  the  electors  acted.  Forming  a  military  committee,  by 
the  help  of  a  captain  of  artillery,  they  marched  to  the  arsenal 
to  procure  some  cannon.  The  entrance  to  it  was  by  the 
street,  or  by  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Guienne.  The 
officers,  malevolently,  told  them  to  pass  through  the  street. 
There,  they  wei-e  pierced  with  a  volley  of  bullets.;  they  then 
re-entered  ;  and  the  officers,  seeing  thfeir  soldiers  indignant^ 
and  about  to  turn  against  them,  at  length  delivered  up  the 
cannon.  The  tower,  being  battered  till  a  breadi  was  made, 
was  forced  to  parley.  Froment,  audacious  to  the  last,  sent  an 
incredible  missive,  in  which  he  ofiered  **  to  forget ^  .  .  .  Then, 
there  was  no  longer  any  favour  to  be  expected,  the  soldiery 
vowing  death  against  the  besieged.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
save  them  ;  but  they  rushed  upon  their  own  ruin :  they  fired 
whilst  capitulating.  They  were  forced  into  their  tower,  taken  by 
storm,  pursued,  and  massacred. 

The  second  day,  and  the  third,  they  were  pursued  every, 
where,  or,  at  least,  under  this  pretext,  many  old  quarrels  were 
avenged.  The  convents  of  the  Capucins  (the  pamphlet  ware- 
house, from  which  they  had  fired  moreover),  was  also  forced, 
and  everybody  put  to  death.  The  case  was  the  same  with  a 
^lebrated  cabaret,  the  head-quarters  of  the  V^rdets;  and  in 
^Au  they  discovered  two  municipal  magistrates.  All  this 
Iftj  ■»  ^-w-^uHi  were  firing  at  each  other  through  the 
•"lows.  The  savages  from  the  C^vennes 
and  in  three  days  there  were  three 
'o  church  was  pillaged,  nor  any 
'^mperate  even  in  their 'fwrjfT}\ef\ 
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would  noTor  haTO  imagined,  like  the  Verdets  of  1815,  the  flog- 
gmg  girls  to  death  with  a  hat  *  ornamented  with  a  fleur-de-lis. 

This  cruel  affair  of  Nimes,  perfidiously  arranged  hj  the 
counter-revolution,  was  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  its 
perpetrators.  The  snarer  was  caught  in  his  own  trap  ;  it  was 
the  game  hunting  the  huntsman  ! 

Everything  went  wrong  at  once — at  the  moment  of  execution. 
They  had  reckoned  on  Montpellier  ;  hut  the  commandant  durst 
not  come.  But  the  hrave  and  patriotic  National  Guard,  the 
future  frame-work  of  the  legion  of  victory,  the  32nd  demi- 
hrigade  came. 

They  had  reckoned  on  Aries  ;  and  indeed  Aries  offered  its 
assistance  ;  hut  it  was  to  crush  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  And  as  for  Pont- Saint-E sprit,  it  arrested  Froment^ 
envoys ! 

Go,  now,  and  summon  the  Catholics  of  the  Rhone.  Try  to 
puzzle  their  minds,  and  make  them  helieve  that  in  all  this 
your  religion  is  in  peril.  No,  the  question  is  ahout  our  native 
land. 

The  whole  of  Catholic  Rhone  declares  against  you,  and 
hecomes  far  more  revolutionary  than  the  Protestants.  Your 
own  saintly  city  of  the  Rhone,  the  petty  Rome  of  the  pope,  even 
Avignon,  joins  the  Revolution. 

0  Avignon !  Why  could  France  ever  have  taken  thee,  thou 
precious  diamond,  from  her  diadem !  .  .  0  Vaucluse  !  0  pure 
eternal  rememhrance  of  Petrarch,  nohle  asylum  of  the  great 
Italian  who  died  of  love  for  France,  thou  adorable  symbol  of 
the  future  union  of  the  two  countries,  why  didst  thou  ever  fall 
into  the  polluted  hands  of  the  pope  I  .  .  For  money,  and  to 
obtain  absolution  for  a  murder,  a  woman  sold  Avignon  and 
Vaucluse  (1348) ! 

Avignon,  without  taking  counsel,  had,  like  France,  made  for 
itself  a  national  militia,  a  municipslity.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
all  the  nobility  and  partisans  of  the  pope,  being  masters  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  shout :  **  Aristocracy 
for  ever !  "  Then  thirty  persons  are  killed  or  wounded.  But 
then  also  the  people  begin  to  fight  in  earnest ;  they  kill  several, 

•  Battoir,  a  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  like  a  bat,  uied  by  washerwomen  for 
.peat^ng  linep.-;-C.  C. 
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and  take  twenty-two  prisoners.  All  the  French  communes. 
Orange,  Bagnols,  Pont-Saint-Esprit,  hasten  to  assist  Ayignon, 
and  save  the  prisoners.  They  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  undertake  to  guard  them. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  deface  the  arms  of  Rome,  and 
those  of  France  are  set  up  in  their  place.  Avignon  sends  a 
deputation  to  the  har  of  the  National  Assemhly,  and  hestows 
itself  on  its  real  country,  pronouncing  these  magnificent  words, 
the  testament  of  Roman  genius  :  **  Frenchmen,  rule  over  the 
world." 

Let  US  enter  further  into  the  causes,  and  complete  and  explain 
more  clearly  this  rapid  drama. 

To  make  a  religious  war,  people  must  he  religious.     The! 
clergy  were  not  sufficiently  helievers  to  fanaticise  the  people.     I 

Neither,  were  they  very  great  politicians.  That  very  year,  » 
1790,  when  they  stood  so  much  in  nt ed  of  the  people,  whom  \ 
they  hribed  on  all  sides,  they  still  exacted  from  them  the 
tithes  abolished  by  the  Assembly.  In  several  places,  insurrec- 
tions took  place  against  them,  especially  in  the  north,  on 
account  of  those  unfortunate  tithes  which  they  would  not 
abandon. 

That  aristocratical  clergy,  without  any  comprehension  of 
moral  powers,  thought  that  a  little  money,  wine,  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  and  a  single  spark,  would  be  sufficient.  They 
ought  to  have  been  aware  that  to  rekindle  fanaticism,  it  required 
time,  patience,  secrecy,  a  country  less  observed,  far  from  the 
high  roads  and  larger  cities.  Most  certainly,  they  might  thus 
create  a  lasting  agitation  in  the  Bocage  of  La  Vendee  ;  but  to 
act  in  the  open  day,  before  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  centres  of  civilisation, 
like  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  an4  Montpellier,  who  saw  everything, 
and  were  able,  at  the  B&^  W^""i*«  v^-^nn  and  stamp  out  the 
fire,  was  a  childish  atter*«^ 

Froment  did  all  he  r  Ucity  and 

decision  ;  and  be  was  ^ 

•  Fromer*    ^  -^be 

in  favour  of  ♦-  *' 

strange  death. 
Count  d'Ar*' 
Thepampi)* 
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He  began  at  the  right  moment,  seeing  that  the  affair  at 
Avignon  was  about  to  spoil  that  of  Nimes,  not  over-calculating^ 
his  chances,  but,  like  a  brave  man,  trying  to  believe  that  the 
dubious  parties  who  till  then  had  not  dared  to  declare  in  his 
favour,  would  at  length  make  up  their  minds  when  they  saw 
him  engaged  ;  and  that  they  could  not  calmly  see  him 
annihilated. 

.The  municipality  ;  in  other  words,  the  Catholic  citizen-class^ 
was  prudent ;  it  durst  not  call  upon  the  commandant  of  the 
province. 

The  nobility  was  prudent.  The  commandant,  and  the 
officers  in  general  were  unwilling  to  act  without  the  proper  and 
l^al  requisition  of  the  municip^ty. 

It  was  not  that  the  officers  were  wanting  in  courage  ; ,  but 
they  were  not  sure  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  first  extra-legal 
order,  they  might  answer  with  their  guns.  And  to  give  liis 
first  order,  and  make  this  dangerous  experiment,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  made,  beforehand,  a  sacrifice  of  one's  life.  But 
to  what  idea,  what  faith  ?  The  majority  of  the  nobility,  though 
Royalists  and  Aristocrats,  were  not  the  less  imbued  with 
philosophical  and  Voltairian  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  one 
respect,  gained  over  to  the  new  spirit. 

The  Revolution,  growing  more  and  more  harmonised  and  in 
imison,  appears  every  day  more  plainly  what  it  is,  a  religion. 
And  the  Counter-Revolution,  dissenting  and  discordant,  attests 
the  old  faith  in  vain  ;  it  is  not  a  religion. 

It  has  no  unity,  no  fixed  principle.  Its  opposition  is  wavei-- 
ing,  tending  several  ways  at  once.  It  staggers,  like  a  drunken 
man,  to  the  right  and  left.  The  king  is  for  the  clergy,  and  he 
refuses  to  support  the  ecclesiastical  jarotest.  The  clergy  pay 
and  arm  the  people,  and  yet  exact  tithes  of  them.  The 
nobility  and  officers  wait  for  orders  from  Turin,  and  at  the 
game  time  those  of  the  Revolutionary  authorities. 

an  ungrateful  and  heartless  master,  have  been  everywhere  carefully  destroyed. 
Shall  I  add  that  this  master  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  him,  after  the  law  suit, 
of  the  miserable  petty  pension  which  he  enjoyed  ?  and  that,  after  thirty  years' 
gratuitous  service,  resolved  that  the  man,  ruined,  worn  out,  and  in  debt  on  his 
account,  should  die  in  the  street.  Froment's  pamphlets  would  deserve  to  be 
re-printed ;  so  also  would  the  **  Memoii-s  of  Vauban,*'  the  emigrant,  now  become 
so  scarce;  and  M.  Merilhou's  very  clever  defence  in  favour  of  Froment  (1823)., 
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One  thing  is  wanting  in  them  all  to  render  their  action 
simple  and  strong  ;  a  thing  that  ahounds  in  the  other  party — 
faith !  . 

The  other  party  is  France  ;  it  has  faith  in  the  new  faith,  in  \ 
the  legitimate  authority,  the  Assemhly^  the  true  Toice  of  the  \ 
nation.  ' 

On  that  side,  everything  is  effulgent  with  light ;  on  the 
other,  everything  is  equivocal,  all  uncertainty,  And  darkness. 

Why  should  there  he  any  hesitation  ?  All  together,  the 
soldier  and  the  citizen,  joining  hands,  will  henceforth  march 
with  a  firm  step,  and  imder  the  self- same  flag.  From  April  to 
June,  almost  all  the  regiments  fraternize  with  tira  people.  In 
Corsiea,  at  Caen,  Brest,  Montpellier,  Valence,  as  at  Montauban 
and  Nimes,  the  soldier  declares  for  the  people  and  the  law. 
The  few  oBSlcers  who  resist  are  killed,  and  on  them  are  found 
the;  proofs  of  their  intelligence  with  the  emigrants.  As  for  the 
latter,  the  people  are  ready  to  receive  them.  The  cities  of 
the  South  do  not  slumber ;  Brian^on,  MontpeUier,  Valence, 
and  lastly,  great  Marseilles,  are  willing  to  guard  themselves  ; 
they  seize  on  their  citadels  and  £11  them  with  their  citizens. 
Now,  let  the  emigrants  and  foreigners  come,  if  they  will ! 

One  France,  one  faith,  one  oath  !  Here  no  doubtful  man 
must  remain.  If  you  wish  to  remain  wavering,  depart  from 
the  land  of  loyalty,  pass  the  Rhine,  and  cross  over  the  Alps. 

The  king  himself  plainly  perceives  that  his  best  sword, 
Bouilld,  would  at  length  find  himself  alone,  if  he  did  not  take 
the  oath  like  the  others.  The  enemy  of  the  confederations, 
who  had  placed  himself  between  the  army  and  the  people,  i& 
obliged  to  yield.  People  and  soldiers,  united  in  heart,  are  all 
present  at  that  grand  spectacle  ;  even  the  inflexible  is  now 
obliged  to  give  way.;  J^^^lf^Juojr  order  and  he  obeys.  He 
advances  between  :^*^  '  'm  fir'  <ii^i»4i|;  .^nd  on  his  sword, 
devoted  to  royalty  ■     *  ^Ke  Revolution* 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NBW  PRINCIPLE.— SPONTANEOUS  ORGANISATION  OF 
FRANCE  (JULY  '89,  TO  JULY  •90). 

TIm  Iaw  ererywhere  anticipated  by  spontaneom  Action^ — Obscurity  and  Con- 
ftnion  of  the  Ancient  System* — ^The  New  Order  creates  itsel£ — The  New 
Powers  are  brought  into  life  by  the  Impnlse  of  Delireranee  and  Defence- 
Interior  and  Exterior  Associations  which  prepare  the  Municipalities  and 
the  Departments* — ^The  Assembly  creates  Thirteen  Hundred  Thousand 
Magistrates,  Departmentsl,  Munidpal|  and  JndidaL — ^Education  of  the 
Pe^le  by  Public  Functionaries. 

I  HAYS  related  fully  the  resistanee  offered  by  the  old  prin- 
ciple,— ^ihe  parliamentSy  the  nobility,  and  tibe  clergy ;  and 
I  am  now  going  to  expound,  in  a  few  words,  the  new 
principle,  and  state  briefly  the  immense  fact,  by  which  their 
resistance  was  confounded  and  annihilated.  The  fact,  ad- 
mirably simple  in  its  infinite  yariety,  is  (he  spontaneous 
organisa^um  of  France* 

That  is  history,  the  real,  the  positiTe,  and  the  durable  ;  and 
the  rest  is  nonentity. 

It  was,  howerer,  necessary  to  detul  this  nonentity  at  full 
length.  Evil,  precisely  because  it  is  nothing  but  an  exception, 
an  irregularity,  requires,  in  order  to  be  understood,  a  minute 
narration  of  particulars.  Oood,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural, 
which  springs  forth  of  itself,  is  almost  known  to  us  beforehand 
by  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  by  the  eternal 
image  of  good  which  we  possess  within  us. 

The  sources  whence  we  derive  history  have  precio" 
served  the  least  worthy  of  preservation, — the  negative 
element,  the  individual  anecdote,  this  or  that  pett' 
act  of  violence. 

The  great  national  facts,  in  which  France  has  i 
cord,  have  been  accomplished  by  immense,  invincii- 
that  very  reason,  by  no  means  ^ '      ^jwweFB. 
excited  less  attention,  and  paaa^^        ^^*«f©eivec 

All  that  we  are  fumisheJ 
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ihe  Iaws»  which  are  derived  from  them,  and  have  heoome  thw 
last  expression*  People  are  never  tired  of  the  discussion  of  the 
laws,  and  earnestly  repeating  the  language  of  the  AssomhUea. 
But,  as  for  the  great  and  social  movements  which  brought  about 
those  laws,  which  were  their  origin,  the  reason  and  nooessitj 
of  their  existence,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  line  to  recall  them 
to  our  minds. 

And  yet  this  is  the  great  climax  to  which  everything  else 
m  this  miraculous  year  from  one  July  to  the  other  tends :  the 
law  is  everywhere  forestalled  by  the  spontaneous  workinff  of  life 
and  action, — an  action  which,  among  a  few  particular  dis- 
turbances, contains  nevertheless  the  new  order  of  things  and 
realises  beforehand  the  law  which  will  presently  be  made.  Tho 
Assembly  believes  it  is  leading,  but  it  follows ;  it  is  the 
recorder  of  France ;  what  France  docs,  it  registers,  more  or 
less  exactly,  reduces  it  to  a  formula,  and  writes  under  her 
dictation. 

Let  the  scribes  come  here  and  learn ;  let  them  quit,  for  a 
moment,  their  den,  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  and  throw  aside 
those  huge  piles  of  stamped  paper  which  hav(^  screened  thero 
from  nature.  If  France  could  have  been  saved  only  by  thoir 
pens  and  paper,  she  would  have  perished  a  hundred  times. 

Serious  and  infinitely  interesting  is  the  moment  when  nature 
recovers  in  time  not  to  perish,  when  life,  in  presence  of  clanger, 
follows  instinct,  its  best  guide,  and  finds  therein  its  salvation. 

A  worn-out  society,  in  this  crisis  of  resurrection,  affords  us  a 
spectacle  of  the  origin  of  things.  The  civilians  were  musing 
over  the  cradle  of  infant  nations.  Wherefore  muse  ?  You 
have  it  before  you. 

Yes,  it  is  the  cradle  of  France  that  we  now  behold.  May 
God  protect  that  cradle !  May  He  save  and  sustain  it  upon 
that  great  and  boundless  ocean  where  I  tremble  to  behold  it 
floating,  upon  the  ocean  of  futurity ! 

'  '<^nce  was  bom  and  started  into  life  at  tho  sound  of  the 
*f  tH^|astille.    In  one  day,  without  any  preparation 
-*'    ^^^^^'•»qf,  the  whole  of  France,  both  cities  and 
'*  the  same  time. 

u  every  locality  :  the  people  go  to 

•-^  keys  and  assume  the  power  in 

»<^  electors  (everybody  was  an 
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chetor  u  1789)  fbm  ranmiitM,  lOn  11hi«  of  PMi%  ifUA 
wMpgewtly  jtodnot  tii>  regvkr  immieipBfitiet. 

'A&gaffmMomwBA  adBdniitniton  of  citiit  (liU  time  of  *die 
Siato)  oodioTbt*  notoUoo,  and  otli«n»  whhdnnr  and  abdk 
mw%j  hj  iho  iMok  door,  boqaeothbgto  tiio  oonMono  llivf  kid 
adminiatarody  dobia  aa  «  aomroiiir. 

The  financial  BaBtille,  which  the  oligarchy  of  notabloa  had 
<apooalod  ao'i^  from  orery  oje,  &  adjpimatrathro  den, 
appean  in  bcoad  dajli^^t  ;*  the  (diapekaa  inlniBieiita  oflhat 
.  eqniTooal  rrfyiiwo»  the  oonf^udon  of  papen»  the  loaned  ohacmity 
of  oalealatioiia,  aie  all  broai^t  to  light. 

The  first  crj  of  that  lil^rfy  (whi^  tibij  e$ll  the  ngmt  of 
dSBorder)  is*  on  liie  oontrarj,  (Mrdor  and  justioe. 

Older,  in  broad  daylight.  France  said  to  God,  like  Ajaft : 
«<  Let  me  rather  die  in  the  light  of  heaien!" 

What  waa  moat  tyranmeal  iathe  old  tyronmcal  ayatem,  iras 
its  obscurity:  obscurity  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
between  the  city  authorities  and  the  town,  and  a  no  leas  pro- 
ibond  obscurity  between  the  land-proprietor  and  the  tenant. 
What  was  a  uf/m  boond  in  his  coaaoience  to  pay  to  the  State, 
to  the  OcHumune,  and  to  the  lord  of  Ihe  manor?  Nobody 
could  say.  Most  people  paid  what  iheij  were  miable  even  to 
read.  The  utter  ignorance  in  which  the  dorgy,  the  privileged 
teaehera  of  the  people,  had  kept  them,  abandoned  them  bHnd 
and  defenceless  to  those  horrible  cormorants,  the  limbe  of  the 
law.  Bvery  year,  their  stamEped  papers  reiuraed,  still  more 
blotted  and  scribbled,  with  additional  expenses,  for  the  horror 
of  the  peasant.  These  mysterious  and  unknown  extra^arges, 
whether  understood  or  not,  he  was  obliged  to  piy ;  but  ^ey 
rranained  stored  up  in  his  heart,  as  a  treasmre  of  vengeance, 
for  which  he«3hould  require  an  indemnity.  In  1789,  several 
persons  stated  that,  in  forty  years,  they  had  paid,  with  these 
extra-charges,  more  than  the  estates,  of  whidi  tibiey  were  then 
proprietors,  were  really  worth. 

In  our  rural  districts,  no  damage  was  done  to  property 
except  in  the  name  of  pr<^rty.  The  peasant  interpreted  it  in 
his  own  manner ;  but  he  never  raised  any  doubtas  to  the  idea  of 

*  See,  in  Leber,  the  sliunefal  picture  of  this  ancient  mnnicipal  administra- 
tion, tbe  gratifications  exacted  hy  the  escbeTins,  See,  &c.  Lyons  'was  twenty- 
nine  miUions  in  debt ! 
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t^ig  right.  The  rural  lahourer  knows  what  it  is  to  acquire ; 
the  acquisilaon  that  he  makes  or  sees  made  every  day,  hy 
labour,  inspires  him  with  a  sort  of  rdigious  respect  for 
property. 

It  was  in  tibe  name  of  property,  long  violated  and  perveorted 
i^y  the  agents  of  the  lonis  of  ^e  manor,  that  the  peasants 
^erected  those  protest  on  which  they  suspended  the  insigma 
of  feudal  and  fiscal  tyranny,  the  weathercocks  of  casUets, 
the  measures  of  raising  rents  unjustly,  and  the  sieves  which 
sifted  the  com  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  lord,  and  left  only 
the  refuse. 

The  committees  of  July  1789  (the  origin  of  the  municipalities 
of  1790)  were,  for  the  towns  especially,  ^e  inisurrection  of 
Zi6erfy, — and  for  the  villages  that  of  property :  I  mean  the  most 
sacred  property — ^man's  lahour. 

The  village  associations  were  societies  for  protection, — first, 
against  the  legal  agents ;  and  secondly,  against  the  brigands, — 
two  words  ofbeoi  synonymous. 

They  confederated  against  the  stewards,  collectors,  managers, 
attomeys>  and  bailifis, — against  that  horrible  scrawl,  which, 
by  some  magic  process,  had  parched  up  the  laiM,  destroyed  the 
<cattle,  and  worn  the  peasant  to  the  bone,  reducing  him  to  a 
ekeleton. 

They  confederated  also  against  those  troops  of  pillagers,  who 
were  overrunning  France,  people  starving  for  want  of  work, 
beggars  turned  tibieves,  who,  at  night,  cut  down  the  com,  even 
when  unripe,  thus  destroying  hope.  If  the  villages  had  not 
taken  up  arms,  a  horrible  famine  must  have  been  the  result, 
a  season  like  the  year  1000  and  several  of  the  middle  ages. 
Those  wandering  bands,  difficult  to  seize,  and  everywhere 
expected,  and  which  fear  caused  to  appear  everywhere  present, 
filled  with  dismay  our  mral  p^ullilNn»  then  less  military  than 
at  the  present  day.  ^ 

All  the  villages  armed,  anr  **«  mutual 

protection.    They  agreed  amon     -  ■    ""^eof 

alann,  at  a  given  spot,  in  a  c^*^-  -'•*fif 

the  principal  pasM^o^  ^"^  '•■" 

One  fact  wil'  ^■ 
in  some  respec** 
have  already  re^ 


«QQmiuDe«  ta  «iQHie  t»  the  iefapcg  of  Ai 
first  urotrd,''  Eald  be^  "  re  spotted  «v  ^ 
te&rt ;  v^e  \efx  ^ina  ploagbs  &&  ~  ' 
uuj^hcdt    without  t&ktng  ercsi  the 
properi  J, ' ' 

Th«  iiilubtUnU  of  CliAiignoD,  in  txi  ; 
AswmUv,  ix^late  evetj  circumstance*  i*  a  tiiV 
mother,  aod,  full  of  gr&titu<ie,  add  thb  vord  J 
*'  Wlmt  nien,  gentlemeUt  what  men  tber  hftv^ 
you  gave  them  a  natire  land  ;  *' 

Thcfifi  ejKJTVtaueoti*  expeditions  were  thxii  ecu 
pnrtien,  Kith  the  curate  luarching^  &t  their  hct 
Chavignon^  four  of  the  communes  that  caoie  wc 
hy  their  curates. 

Jii  certain  countries,  for  instance  in  the  U 
curntea  not  only  asHociftted  in  these  movemc 
their  centre,  and  were  their  leaders  and  direc 
HA  tho  27th  of  Septemhcr,  1780,  the  rural  coi 
^avirona  of  Luicuil,  confeilcrated  under  the 
«;urato  of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  to  him  all  tl 
^ho  oath. 

At  Issy-rKv^quQ  (also  in  Upper- Saone)  tt 
3^iore  extraortlinary  fact.  In  the  general  annil 
.^wiad  of  pubUe  authorltyi  and  seeing  no  longer 


•IV  lii1iH!l^*l-M'Hifc  ^1« 


i  winiiwwi,  ^hyBncoc.  is^ 
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Bar^  <me  marniiig  in  •nmmer,  the  iiib*bitaatB  of  Chavigmn 
(Aisne)  beheld*  nol  without  trej^dation,  their  street  fuU  ef 
armed  men.  Thej  perceiTod,  hofrerer,  thatt  luohily,  the j  were 
their  neighhoun  and  friends,  the  national  guards  of  all  the 
adjacent  commune(l»  who,  under  false  alarm,  had  marched  all 
mght  to  come  to  defend  them  against  the  brigands.  They 
bid  expected  a  fight,  but  they  found  a  feast.  M  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chavignon,  OTOijoyed,  went  forth  from  their  houses 
to  welcome  their  friends.  The  women  brought  out  and  shared 
in  common  all  the  provisions  they  had ;  and  casks  of  wine  were 
opened.  In  the  public  square  they  displayed  the  flag  of 
ChaTignon,  on  which  are  delineated  grapes  and  com  with  a 
nahed  sword, — a  device  that  summed  up  very  correctly  the 
idea  of  the  day :  abundance  and  security,  liber^,  fidelity,  and 
concord.  The  captain-general  of  the  national  guards  that  had 
come,  made  a  very  affecting  speech  on  the  eagerness  of  the 
communes  to  come  to  the  defence  of  their  brethren :  **  At  the 
first  word,"  said  he,  <<  we  quitted  our  wives  and  children  in 
tears ;  we  left  our  ploughs  and  implements  in  the  fields,  and 
marched,  without  taking  even  the  time  to  dress  ourselves 
properly." 

The  inhabitants  of  Chavignon,  in  an  address  to  the  National 
Assembly,  relate  every  circumstance,  as  a  child  would  to  its 
mother,  and,  full  of  gratitude,  add  this  word  from  the  heart : 
'^  What  men,  gentlemen,  what  men  they  have  become,  since 
you  gave  them  a  native  land  i  " 

These  spontaneous  expeditions  were  thus  made,  like  family 
parties,  with  the  curate  marching  at  their  head.  At  that  of 
Chavignon,  four  of  the  communes  that  came  were  accompanied 
by  their  curates. 

In  certain  countries,  for  instance  in  the  Upper-Sa6ne,  the 
curates  not  only  associated  in  these  movements,  but  formed 
their  centre,  and  were  their  leaders  and  directors.  As  early 
as  the  27th  of  September,  1789,  the  rural  communes,  in  the 
environs  of  Luxeuil,  confederated  under  the  direction  of  the 
curate  of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  to  him  all  the  mayors  took 
the  oath. 

At  Issy-l'Ev^ue  (also  in  Upper-Sa6ne)  there  happened  a 
more  extraordinary  fact.  In  the  general  annihilation  of  every 
kind  of  public  authority,  and  seeing  no  longer  any  magistrate. 
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a  valiant  curS  assumed  himself  all  the  different  powers :  he 
enacted  ordinances,  re-judged  law  suits  already  tried,  sent  for 
the  mayors  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  promulgated  in  their 
presence  the  new  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  country ;  then* 
arming  himself,  he  marched  forth,  sword  in  hand,  to  set  about 
sharing  all  the  land  into  equal  portions.  It  was  necessary  to 
check  his  zea}  and  remind  him  that  there  was  still  a  National 


This  is  uncommon  and  remarkable.  The  morement  in 
general  was  regular,  and  took  place  with  more  order  than 
oould  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances.  Though 
without  laws,  eyerybody  obeyed  a  law, — that  of  preservation 
and  safety. 

Before  the  municipalities  are  organised,  each  village  governs, 
guards,  and  defends  itself,  as  an  armed  association  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  place. 

Before  there  are  any  arrondissements  and  departments  created 
by  the  law,  common  necessities,  especially  that  of  making 
the  roads  safe  and  transporting  provisions,  form  associations 
between  villages  and  villages,  towns  and  cities,  great  confede- 
rations for  mutual  protection. 

We  feel  inclined  to  thank  those  dangers  when  we  see  how 
they  force  men  to  emerge  from  their  isolated  position,  snatch 
them  from  their  egotism,  accustom  them  to  feel  themselves  live 
in  others,  and  awaken  in  their  souls,  that  had  remained  dormant 
for  so  many  centuries,  the  first  spark  of  fraternity. 

The  law  comes  to  acknowledge,  authorise,  and  crown  all 
this  ;  but  it  does  not  produce  it. 

The  creation  of  municipalities,  and  the  concentrating  into 
their  hands  even  non-communal  powers  (contributions,  superior 
police,  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  military,  <kc.) — this  con- 
centration with  which  the  Assembly  has  been  reproached,  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  system,  but  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact.  In  the  annihilation  of  the  most  part  of  the  different 
powers,  and  in  the  involuntary  (and  often  perfidious)  inaction 
of  those  remaining,  the  instinct  of  preservation  had  effected 
what  it  invariably  performs  :  the  interested  parties  had 
themselves  taken  their  affairs  in  hand.  And  who  is  not 
interested  in  such  a  crisis  ?  Even  he  who  has  no  property, 
who   has    nothing,    as    people   say,   possesses,   nevertheless, 
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what  IB  hr  ^koarer  ihaa  any  property, — a  wife  and  children  to 
defend. 

The  new  nranioipal  law  created  twelve  hundred  thouMmd-^ 
ttmnioipal  magifitrates  ;  and  the  judiciary  organisation  a  Anft- 
dred  imueand  judges  (of  whom  five  thousand  were  juffes^de- 
paix,  and  eighty  thousand  assessors  ci  Jugea-de-paia).  All 
itiiese  were  ^osen  among  the  four  million  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  primary  electors*  (who,  as  proprietors 
w  tMiantSy  paid  taxes  to  Ihe  value  of  three  days*  lahour,  or 
«bout  three  francs). 

Universal  suffrage  had  given  six  millions  of  votes  ;  I  lAiall 
explain  hereafter  this  limitation  of  the  electoral  right,  and  the 
different  principles  which  influenced  the  Assembly. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  prodigious  movement  that 
France  must  llien  have  made,  in  die  spring  of  1790,  this 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  judges  and  administrators, — thirteen 
hwuired  thousand  at  once  arising  from  the  election ! 

It  may  be  said  that  before  the  military  conscription,  France 
had  made  a  conscription  of  magistrates.  A  -  conscription  of 
peace,  order,  and  fraternity!  What  appears  predominant 
here,  in  the  judicial  order,  is  this  fine  new  element,  unknown 
to  all  ages,  the  five  thousand  arbiters  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  their  eighty  thousand  assessors ;  and,  in  the  municipal 
order,  it  is  the  dependance  in  which  the  military  force  finds 
itself  with  respect  to  the  magistrates  of  the  people. 

The  municipal  power  inherited  aU  the  ruins  of  authority. 
Between  the  ancient  system  destroyed,  and  the  new  one  then 
inactive,  it  alone  remained  standing.  The  king  was  disarmed, 
the  army  disorganised,  every  state  and  parliament  demolished, 
the  clergy  dismantled,  and  the  nobility  about  to  be  erased. 
The  Assembly  itself,  the  great  apparent  power,  ordered  rather 
than  acted  :  it  was  a  head  without  arms.  '  But  it  had  forty-four 

*  This  is  the  number  given  in  1791  in  tb©  Atku  National  de  Fram4Xf 
ntended  for  pablic  instruction  and  dedicated  to  tbe  Assembly.  The  Bishop 
of  Autun,  in  his  [q>eech  of  June  8,  17dO,  reckons  only  three  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  active  citizens.  This  small  number  would  be  too  consider- 
able if  it  meant  only  tbe  proprietors,  but  it  includes  also  those  who  pay  taxes 
to  the  value  of  about  three  francs  as  tenants.  The  larger  number  is  the 
more  likely.  Both,  howevM',  the  kigcr  and  the  smaller,  are  doubtless  only 
approximative. 
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ibowand  hands  in  the  ntmioipalitieff,  and  it  Idt  ahnost  ereny- 
-Aamg  to  the  twehre  hundred  thousand  municipal  magistrates. 

The  immenuty  of  this  number  was  a  drawback  to  action  ; 
bat,  as  an  education  of  the  people,  as  an  initiation  to  pubKc 
life,  it  was  admirable.     Being  rapidly  renewed,  the  magistracy 
would  soon  exhaust,  in  many  localities,  the  class  from  whieh 
Br  was  recruited  (the  fbur  millions  of  pn^etors  or  tenants  who 
paid  three  francs  taxes).     It  was  necessaiy  (and  it  was  a  fine 
veoessity  of  this  grand  initiation)  to  create  a  new.  class  of  pro- 
prietors.    The  peasants  of  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy,  atl 
first  excluded  mim  diection  as  clients  of  the  ancient  system,  i 
would  now,  as  purchasers  of  the  estates  set  up  for  sah^  find  f 
ihemselves  proprietors,  electors,  municipal  magistrates,  asses-/ 
aors  of  justices  of  the  peace,  &c ;  and,  as  such,  become  &e 
fltancheet  supporters  of  the  Rerolution. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


'    THE  NEW  RELIGION.— CONFEDERATIONS  (JULY  *89  TO 
JULY  '90). 

Fraace  in  1798  fi^t  the  Impulse  of  Libert7 ;  in  1790^  she  feels  the  Unity  of 
Patriotism. — The  Confederations  have  remoyed  every  Obstacle. — Artificial 
Barriers  fall. — Proces-verbaux  of  the  Confederations. — They  testify  the 
lore  of  the  newly-formed  Unity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Provincial  Feelings  and 
old  Habits. — Confederatbn  F^s. — ^Living  Symbols. — ^The  Old  Man,  Ae 
Daughter,  the  Wife,  the  Mother.— The  Child  on  the  Altar  of  the  Native 
Land. — Divisions  of  Class,  Party,  and  Religion  forgotten. — Man  again 
finds  Nature. — He  embraces  his  Country,  Humanity,  with  his  whole 
Heart. — Additions  and  divers  Particulars. 

NoTHiKa  of  all  this  existed  in  the  winter  of  1739  :  there  were 
neither  any  regular  municipalities  nor  any  departments ;  no 
laws,  no  authority,  no  public  power*  Everything,  one  would 
think,  is  about  to  fall  into  chaos  ;  and  this  is  the  hope  of  the 
aristocracy  .  -    "^  ^  '  ^^**ed  to  be  free  !     Look  about 

you,  and  ew  .  —.4^  »»  To  this  what  reply 

is  made  ^  ^nsis,  she  becomes 

her  owy  '*»««,  with  a 

powerful      •  ^*  ^*h0t, 
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pMM8»  widMNil  itombliiigy  the  narrow  bridge  orer  the  abyM, 
willioiifc  heeding  the  danger*  with  her  ejes  fixed  on  the  goiL 
fflie  adrnneee  eoarageoiulj  through  that  dark  winter,  towaida 
the  wiflhed^br  spring  whieh  promifies  a  new  light  to  the  woiU* 
What  li§^t  f  It  is  no  longer,  as  in  '89,  £e  vague  love  of 
libeHj ;  bat  a  detennined  object,  of  a  fixed  and  settled  form* 
iHiieh  leads  the  whole  nation,  transporting  and  captivating  the 
heart ;  at  erery  new  step,  it  appears  more  delightfiil,  and  the 
inareh  is  tiie  more  rapid  •  •  •  At  length  the  shadbs  of  night  dip- 
appear,  the  mist  is  dispelled,  and  France  beholds  distinctly  what 
she  had  loved  and  followed,  without  ev^  having  been  able  to 
attain  it — the  unity  ai  the  native  land. 

All  that  had  been  believed  painful,  difficult,  and  insurmount- 
aUe,  becomes  possible  and  easy.  People  had  asked  Ihemselvei 
how  the  sacrifice  of  provincial  sentiments,  renuniscences,  and 
inveterate  prejudices,  was  to  be  accomplished.  '*  How,**  said 
they,  **  will  Languedoc  ever  consent  to  cease  to  be  Languedoc, 
an  interior  empire  governed  by  its  own  laws  ?  How  will  ancient 
Toulouse  descend  from  her  capitol,  her  royalty  of  the  South  ? 
And  do  you  believe  that  Brittany  will  ever  give  way  to  France, 
emerge  from  her  barbarous  language  and  obstinate  character  ? 
Ton  will  sooner  see  the  rocks  of  Soint-Malo  and  Penmarck 
change  their  nature  and  become  soft.'' 

But  lo !  the  native  land  appears  to  them  on  the  altar,  opening 
her  arms  and  wishing  to  embrace  them  ....  And  they  all 
rush  towards  her  and  forget  themselves,  no  longer  knowing  on 
that  day  to  what  province  they  belong  •  •  •  Like  children  gone 
astray,  and  lost  till  then,  they  have  at  length  found  a  mother ; 
they  had  been  so  humble  as  to  imagine  themselves  Bretons, 
Proven^aux.  No,  children,  know  w^  that  you  were  the  sons 
of  France ;  she  herself  tells  you  so ;  the  sons  of  that  great 

jQOiheT,  of  hw  who  is  destined,  in  equality,  to  bring  forth  nations. 
Nothing  is  more  grand  than  to  see  this  people  advancing 
towards  the  light,  without  any  law,  but  hand  in  hand.  They 
advance,  but  do  not  act ;  neither  do  they  feel  any  necessity  of 
acting ;  they  advance,  that  is  sufficient ;  the  mere  sight  of 
that  immense  movement  causes  everything  to  recoil  before 
them ;  every  obstacle  vanishes,  and  aU  opposition  is  removed. 
Who  would  think  of  standing  up  against  this  pacific  and     ^ 

formidable  apparition  of  a  g;reat  nation  in  arms  ?  i 
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The  confederations  of  November  break  up  the  provincial 
states  ;  those  of  January  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  of  the  par- 
liaments ;  those  of  February  put  down  the  riots  and  pillages  ; 
in  March  .and  April,  those  masses  are  organised  which  stifle  in 
May  and  June  the  first  sparks  of  a  war  of  religion  ;  May,  more- 
over,  witnesses  the  military  confederations,  the  soldier  becoming 
once  more  a  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  the  counter-revolution, 
its  last  weapon,  shattered  to  pieces  •  .  .  What  remains  ?  Fra- 
ternity has  removed  every  obstacle,  all  the  confederations  are 
about  to  confederate  together,  and  union  tends  to  unity. — ^No 
more  confederations  !  They  are  useless,  only  one  now  is  neces- 
sary,— France ;  and  it  appears  transfigured  in  the  gloiy  of 

J">y-     .     .  .     , 

Is  all  this  a  miracle  ?  Yes,  and  the  greatest  and  most  simple  I 
of  miracles,  a  return  to  nature.  The  fundamental  basis  of  \ 
human  nature  is  sociability.  It  had  required  a  whole  world  of  I 
iuventions  against  nature  to  prevent  men  from  living  together.   * 

Interior  custom-duties,  innumerable  tolls  on  roads  and  rivers, 
im  infinite  diversity  of  laws  and  regulations,  weights,  measures, 
and  money,  and  rivalry  carefully  encouraged  and  maintained 
between  cities,  countries,  and  corporations,— all  these  obstacles, 
these  old  ramparts,  crumble  and  fall  in  a  day.  Men  then 
behold  one  another,  perceive  they  are  alike,  are  astonished  to 
have  been  able  to  remain  so  long  ignorant  of  one  another, 
regret  the  senseless  animosity  which  had  separated  them  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  expiate  it  by  advancing  to  meet  and 
embrace  one  another  with  a  mutual  effusion  of  the  heart. 

This  is  what  rendered  so  easy  and  practicable  the  creation  of 

departments,  which  had  been  believed  to  be  entirely  impossible. 

If  it  had  been  a  mere  geometrical  conception,  emanating  from 

the  brain  of  Siey^s,  it  would  have  possessed  neither  the  power 

nor  the  durability  which  we  now  behold ;  it  would  not  have 

survived  the  ruin  of  so  many  other  revolutionary  institutions. 

It  was,  generally  speaking,  a  natural  creation,  a  legitimate 

restoration  of  ancient  relations  between  places  and  populations, 

^l^cb  ^he  artificial  institutions  of  despotism  and  fiscality  had 

'A^A      The  rivers,  for  instance,  which,   under  the 

'©«    ""  better  than  obstacles  (twenty- 

^  *niy  one  example),  the  rivers, 

^  iutendftd  AliEL«Di  \A  Vk^^^ 


3&2     XAOH  conHnunoar  wbhw  m  owv  maTonr. 

_  bond  of  mftrtiiwi.  Thoj  temod  aad  gaya  th«ir 
;  to^  pMte  nomber  of  the  depArtmenta;  tha  SekM^ 
the  Loire*  the  BlMMie»  tke  Queade,  UieMease,  the  Chuwite,  Ae 
AXBi^,  the  Oerd,  ead  othen,  were  like  ao  maay  netsnl  eon-* 
fedaimtioBS  between  the  two  beokt  of  the  riTersy  whieh  the  ito 
aokaowkdiged,  pvoeleimed^  and  ooiiMcnted. 

llott  of  the  eonfediretioiis  hare  tfaemaehresxelated  their  owa 
hiitory.  Theywroteit  to  their  parent,  the  NaiionalABsembly^ 
£HthfaI]yaBdaatiiraUy»iQaion&  ef(»iiri^^ 
Ihej  spoke  aaihflj  eoold ;  whoever  knew  how  to  writo»  wioia. 
It  was  not  alway  a  poMible  to  find  in  the  rurel  dittrieta  a  akilfiil 
aoribe  worthy  of  eowatgaing  audi  thinga  to  poalerity.  But 
good-will  supplied  the  deficiency  ...  Ye  Tenerable  monuments 
of  yootfafid  firatomity,  ebapeleaa,  butapontaneona  and  inspired 
aeta  of  Franoe,  you  will  remain  for  OTor  aa  witneaaea  of  the 
heatta  of  our  fiidm*  and  of  their  transports,  when  they  beheld 
for  the  &»t  time  the  thrioe  bleaaed  fsee  of  their  natire  land  ! 

I  have  found  all  that  entire  and  glowing,  aa  though  made 
yesterday,  when,  aaXj  years  afterwards,  I  lately  opened  those 
papera,  which  few  persons  had  read*  At  the  first  I  perused,  I 
was  OTercome  with  respeot ;  I  peroeiTed  a  singular,  unparalleled 
fact,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  ndstaken  :  these  enthu- 
siastic documents  addressed  to  the  country  (represented  by  the 
Assembly)  are  loye4etters ! 

There  is  nothing  official  w  ecoistrained  ;  it  is  evidently  the 
lai^age  of  the  heart.  The  only  art,  rhetoric,  or  declama- 
tion that  appears  therein,  is  precisely  tiie  absenee  <tf  art,  the 
embarrassment  of  a  youth  who  knowa  not  how  to  ezfH^Bs  the 
iQOst  sincere  sentiments,  who  employs  the  language  of  romance^ 
for  want  of  better^  to  eonfess  his  true  passion. 

But,  ff(»n  time  to  time,  a  word  springing  &om  the  heart, 
protests  against  thb  being  styled  impotenoy  of  language,  and 
oaoses  us  to  pereeire.tbe  real  depth  of  the  ae--**"'"^ -  .  And 
then  ihe  atyle  is  very  Terboae ;  for  how,  in  bv^  'Sia  it 

possible  to  say  enough' ;  er  how  ever  to  feel  *%|| 

mateiial  details  likewise.ganre  them  much  sol  W 

seemed  handsome  enough,  no  paper  elegab  * 

mention  the  sumptuous  little  tri-toloured  ribb<Hkr 
with.    When  I  saw  >them  first,  still  gay  and  w  - 
they  renundedme  lai  what  BrOiMsean  says  of  tk 
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care  he  took  to  write,  embellish,  and  adorn,  the  manuacript  of 
his  **  Julia."  Such  were  also  the  thoughts,  and  such  the  eare 
and  solicitude  of  our  fathers,  when,  from  transient  and  imperfect 
objects,  their  loye  aspired  to  eternal  beauty ! 

What  affected  me,  and  filled  me  with  emotion  and  admira- 
tion, is,  that  in  so  great  a  variety  of  men,  characters,  and 
localities,  with  so  many  divers  elements,  which,  for  tiie  most 
part,  were  but  yesterday  strangers,  nay,  frequently  hostile  to 
one  another,  there  is  nothing  but  what  breadies  the  pure  love 
of  nnity. 

Where,  then,  are  the  old  distinctions  of  provincea  and  races  of 
men?  Where  those  powerful  and  geographical  contrasts? 
AU  have  disappeared  :  geography  itself  is  annihilated.  There 
are  no  longer  any  mountains,  rivers,  or  barriers  between  men* 
Their  language  is  still  dissimilar,  but  their  words  agree  so  well 
tbftt  they  all  seem  to  spring  from  .the  same  place, — from  the 
same  bosom.  Everythmg  has  gravitated  towards  one  point, 
aikd  that  point  now  speaks  forth ;  it  is  a  unanimous  prayer  from 
the  heart  of  France. 

Such  is  the  power  of  love.  To  attain  unity,  nothing  was 
able  to  prove  an  impediment,  no  sacrifice  was  considered  too 
dear.  All  at  once,  and  without  even  perceiving  it,  they  have 
forgotten  the  things  for  which  they  would  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  the  day  before,  their  provincial  sentiment,  local  tradition, 
and  legends.  Time  and  space,  those  material  conditions  to 
which  life  is  subject,  are  no  more.  A  strange  vita  nxiova,  one 
eminently  spiritual,  and  making  her  whole  Revolution  a  sort  of 
dream,  at  one  time  delightful,  at  another  terrible,  is  now 
beginning  for  Fiance.     It  knew  neither  time  nor  space. 

And  yet  it  was  antiquity,  with  its  old  habits,  familiar  objects, 
customary  signs,  and  revered  symbols,  that  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted life.     All  that  now  grows  faint,  or  disappears.     What 
remains,  for  instance,  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  religion,  now 
^lled  to  con»e<«"^te  these  new  festivals,  is  felt  to  be  only  an 
««ory.     *^-  "  immense  assemblies  wherein  people  of 

•i<\ss  ^  ■^Tnunion  have  but  one  and  the  self- 

-t,  ng  more  sacred  than  an  altar.    No 

-^  -  tfer  hdinesB  on  the  most  holy  of 

1  the  presence  oi  God. 
)•  and  the  new  ones  that  are 
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essayed  hare  but  litUe  signification.  Whether  people  swear  on 
the  old  altar,  before  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  take  the  oath 
before  the  cold  image  of  abstract  liberty,  the  true  symbol  is 
elsewhere. 

The  beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  eternal  charm  of  those  festi- 
vals, is  that  the  symbol  is  a  living  one. 

This  symbol  for  man  is  man.  All  the  conventional  world 
crumbling  to  pieces,  a  holy  respect  possesses  him  for  the  true 
image  of  Grod.  He  does  not  mistake  himself  for  God :  he  has 
no  vain  pride.  ^It  is  not  as  a  ruler  or  a  conqueror,  but  in  far 
more  affecting  and  serious  attributes  that  man  appears  here: 
The  noble  harmonious  sentiments  of  family,  nature,  and  native 
hmd,  are  sufiScient  to  fiU  these  festivals  with  a  religious,  pathetic 
interest. 

The  president  at  fii*st  is  some  old  man  t  the  old  man  sur- 
rounded with  children,  has  the  whole  nation  for  his  family.  He 
is  conducted  and  escorted  back  with  music.  At  the  great  con- 
federation of  Rouen,  where  the  national  guards  of  sixty  different 
towns  attended,  they  brought  from  the  remote  Andelis,  a 
venerable  knight  of  Malta,  eighty-five  years  of  age,  to  preside 
over  the  Assembly.  At  Saint- Andeol,  the  honour  of  taking 
the  oath  at  the  head  of  all  the  people  was  conferred  on  two 
patriarchs,  one  ninety-three,  and  the  other  ninety-four, — one  a 
noble  and  the  colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  the  other  a  private 
labourer ;  they  embraced  at  the  altar,  thanking  heaven  that 
they  had  lived  to  see  that  day.  The  people  were  full  of  emo- 
tion, believing  they  beheld  in  those  venerable  men  the  ever- 
lasting reconciliation  of  classes.  They  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  joining  hands,  an  immense  farandole,  comprising 
everybody,  without  exception,  spread  throughout  the  town, 
into  the  fields,  across  the  mountaiuF  ^  ^^Wie,  and  t'>^^-'Wi^ 
the  meadows  of  the  Rhone  ;  the  t  n  the  ^*^ 

tables  were  spread,  provisions  pk'  ^  an' 

people  are  together  in  the  evening  -**  K- 

and  praising  God. 

There  was  everywhere  an  old  ma^  4^ 

sitting  in  the  first  place,  and  presia  .  -^ 

around  him  were  girls,  like  a  garland  r  '  ^ 

solemnities,  thi*  i'»~U  hand  marches  -  i 

sashes  aXar*^  o  say,  tri-co.  — 
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them  pronounces  a  few  noble  charming  sentences,  which  will 
create  heroes  to-morrow.  Elsewhere  (in  the  civic  procession 
of  Romans  in  Dauphin^),  a  beautiful  girl  marched  along,  bear- 
ing in  her  hand  a  palm  with  this  superscription:  To  the 
best  citizen  I  .  .  Many  retmned  from  that  procession  lost  in 
thought. 

Dauphin^,  the  serious  and  valiant  province  which  opened 
the  Revolution,  made  numerous  confederations  of  the  whole 
province,  and  of  the  towns  and  villages.  The  rural  communes 
of  the  frontier  nearest  to  Savoy,  close  to  the  emigrants,  and 
tilling  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  guns,  did  but 
have  still  finer  festivals.  They  had  a  battalion  of  children, 
another  of  women,  and  another  of  maidens,  all  armed.  At 
Maubec  they  filed  along  in  good  order,  headed  by  a  banner, 
bearing  and  handling  their  naked  swords  with  that  graceful 
skill  peculiar  to  the  women  of  France. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  *  the  heroic  example  of  the  women 
and  maidens  of  Angers.  They  wanted  to  depart  and  follow 
the  young  army  of  Anjou  and  Brittany  marching  for  Rennes, 
to  take  their  share  in  that  first  crusade  of  liberty,  to  feed  the 
combatants,  and  take  care  of  the  wounded.  They  swore  they 
would  never  marry  any  but  loyal  citizens,  love  only  the  valiant, 
and  associate  for  life  only  with  those  who  devoted  theirs  to 
France. 

They  thus  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  1 788.  And  now  in  the 
confederations  of  June  and  July,  1790,  after  the  removal  of  so 
many  obstacles,  none  were  more  afiected  in  these  festivals  of 
victory  ;  for,  during  the  winter,  in  the  complete  absence  of  all  pub- 
lic protection,  what  dangers  had  not  the  family  incurred  !  They 
embraced  the  hope  of  safety,  and  found  comfort  in  those  im- 
mense assemblies.  Their  poor  hearts  were  however  still  very 
full  of  the  past,  and  of  what  the  future  might  bring  forth  ? 
But  they  wished  for  no  other  future  than  the  salvation  of  their 
^tountrjj  They  evinced,  as  we  may  perceive  in  every  written 
"ore  enthusiasm  and  fervour  than  even  the  men, 
■"')atience  to  take  the  civic  oath. 

^  back  from  public  life  ;  and  people  are  too 
^•y  really  have  more  right  te  it  than  any. 

•  Page  71. 

E  E 
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Ttwitake-ilMf  TeniiireuTwydiftnotfir^  mftiiplttjii 

odij  Idi  life  ;  but  womui  sUket  her  child.  She  is  far  mote 
inftflieeted  in  aisquicing  infonnatm  Inthesolituy 

aedentery  life  which  meet  women  lead,  thej  fdlow,  in  thrar 
anzioiia  mnainga,  the  critical  events  of  their  couitrj,  and  the 
morementB  of  the  armies.  The  mind  of  this  woman,  whom 
joa  belieTe  to  be  entirelj  oooopied  with  her  honsehold  duties,  is 
wandering- in  Algeria*  sharing  all  the  priTaiions  and  marches  ot 
out  joang  sddiers  in  Africa,  and  suffaring  and  fighting  with 
them.  Bat,  whether  called  or  not,  thej  took  the  meet  aetire 
part  in  the.  fit$$  of  the  confederations.  In  some  Tillage  or 
other,  the  men  had  assembled  alone  in  a  large  boilding,  to 
make  a  common  address  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  women 
draw- near,  listen,  enter,  and,  witk  tears  in  their  eyes,  entreat 
to  be  allowed  to  join  themL  Then,  the  address  is  read  to  them, 
and  ihej  agree  to  it  beartsly.  This  affectmg  union  of  the 
femiljr  and  the  comitrj  filled  every  heart  with  an  unknown 
sentimeHt.  The  fiUt  though  quite  aocidmital,  was  but  the 
mwe  touching  on  that  account.  It  was  short,  like  all  human 
happiness,  and  lasted  but  one  day*  The  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ends  with  a  natural  expression  of  melancholy  and 
musing :  '  *  Thus  passed  away  the  ha^^est  moment  of  our  lives. ' ' 

The  reason  was,  they  had  to  work  on  the  morrow  and  rise 
early  ;  for  it  was  harvest  time.  The  confederates  of.  Etoile, 
near  Valence,  express  themselves  in  words  to  ibis  effect,  after 
having  mentioned  their  fire-woiks  and  farandoles :  "  We  who, 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1789,  gave  France  the  example  of 
the  first  confederation,. have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  festivity 
only  one  day ;  and  we  withdrew  in  the  evening  to  rest  ourselves 
in  order  to  resume  our  labours  on  the  morrow  ;  for  the  labours 
of  the  field  are  urgent,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it."  .  .  .  Good 
husbandmen  !  They  write  all  that  to  the  National  Assembly, 
convinced  that  it  is  thinking  of  them,  and  that,  like  God,  it 
beholds  and  performs  everything  I 

These  memorials  of  rural  communes  are  so  many  wild  flowers 
that  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  In 
reading  them  we  seem  to  inhale  the  strong  and.  vivifying  per- 
fume of  the  country  at  that  glowing  season  of  fecundity.  It 
is  like  walking  among  the  ripe  com. 

And  in  fact  it  was  in  ^e  open  country  that  all  this  toek 
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place.  No  temple  would  have  sufficed.  The  whole  population 
went  forth,  eyeiy  man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  with  them 
they  transported  the  old  in  their  chairs,  and  in&nts  in  their 
eradles ;  whilst  villages  and  whole  towns  were  left  in  the 
eostody  of  puhlic  faith.  A  few  patrols,  who  cross  through  a 
town,  depose  that  they  saw  nothing  on  their  way  hut  dogs. 
Any  one  who,  on  the  14:th  of  July,  1790,  had  passed  through 
those  deserted  villages,  at  noon,  without  seeing  the  country, 
woold  have  taken  them  for  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Nohody  was  able  to  absent  himself  from  the  festival,  for  no 
one  was  a  mere  spectator ;  all  were  actors,  from  the  centenarian 
to  the  new-bom  infant ;  and  the  latter  more  so  than  any. 

He  was  carried  like  a  living  flower  among  the  flowers  of  the 
harvest,  offered  by  his  mother,  and  laid  upon  the  altar.  But  it 
was  not  the  passive  part  of  an  offering  alone  that  he  had  to 
perform  ;  he  was  active  also ;  he  was  accounted  a  person  ; 
took  his  civic  oath  by  the  lips  of  his  mother ;  claimed  his 
digmty  as  a  man  and  a  Frenchman ;  was  put  at  once  in 
possession  of  his  native  land,  and  received  his  share  of  hope. 

Tes,  the  child,  the  future  generation,  was  the  principal  actor. 
At  a  festival  in  Dauphin^,  the  commune  itsetf  is  crowned,  in 
the  person  of  its  principal  magistrate,  by  a  young  child.  Such 
a  hand  brings  good  fortune.  These  youthsy  whcmi  I  now 
behold  under  the  anxious  eye  of  their  mother,  will,  in  two 
years*  time,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  depart  in  arms, 
full  of  military  enthusiasm ;  the  year  '92  wiU  have  summoned 
them,  and  they  will  follow  their  elders  to  Jemmapes^  These 
again,  still  younger,  whose  arms  appear  so  feeble,  are  the 
future  soldiers  of  Austerlitz.  Their  hand  has  brought  good 
fortune  ;  they  have  accomplished  the  good  omen,  and  crowned 
their  nati^re  land ;  and  even  to-day,  though  feeble  and  pale, 
France  still  wears  that  eternal  crown,  and  overawes  nations. 

How  great  and  happy  the  generation  bom  amidst  such  things, 
and  who>e.fljait  oaKe  was  gladdened  by  that  sublime  spectacle ! 
(jMUMi  l-»ir-^  .^M.^...^  ^t  the  altar  of  their  native  land, 
'  wisigned  and  heroic  mothers, 

'^^  \.  those  who  are  thus 
'*Y  the  cup  of 
has  not 
'^ameleBs 
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« 

liTing  ipirit,  nith  tint  great  QnaniiiuraB  idea  which,  sword  mr 
hand,  thej  extended  throagfaout  tiie  world. 

I  do  not  helieTe  that  the  heart  of  man  was  at  any  period 
more  teeming  widi  a  Tast  and  comprehenuTe  affection,  or  that 
the  distinctions  of  dasses,  fortunes,  and  parties,  were  erer  sa 
mnch  forgotten.  In  the  Tillages,  especiallj,  there  are  no  longer 
ttther  ridi  or  poor,  nobles  or  plebeians ;  there  is  but  one 
general  table,  and  prorisions  are  in  common  ;  social  dissenuons 
and  quanrels  hare  disappeared ;  enemies  become  reconciled  ; 
and  opposite  sects,  believers  and  philosopherSi  Protestants  and' 
Cathdics,  fraternise  together. 

At  Saint-Jean-du-Ghurd,  near  Alais,  the  Catholic  curate  and 
iSbe  Protestant  minister  embraced  at  the  altar.  The  Catholics 
led  the  Protestants  to  church,  and  the  minister  was  made  to  sit 
in  the  first  place  in  the  choir.  Similar  honours  were  done  by  the 
Protestants  to  the  curate,  who,  seated  among  them  in  the  most 
honourable  place,  listened  to  the  minister's  sermon.  The 
religions  fraternise  on  their  old  battle-field,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  C^ennes,  upon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  who  killed  one 
another,  and  on  the  still  warm  ashes  of  the  faggots.  God,  so 
long  accused,  was  at  length  justified.  All  hearts  oyerflowed 
with  love  ;  prose  was  not  si^cient ;  a  burst  of  poetry  could 
alone  express  so  profound  a  sentiment*  The  curate  composed 
and  chanted  a  hymn  to  liberty  ;  the  mayor  replied  in  stanzas, 
and  his  wife,  a  respectable  mother  of  a  family,  at  the  moment 
when  she  presented  her  children  at  the  altar,  poured  forth  the 
feelings  of  her  heurt  in  a  few  pathetic  rerses- 

The  open  air,  the  fields,  and  the  immense  ralleys,  where 
these  festivals  were  generally  held,  seemed  to  contribute  to 
this  effusion  of  the  heart.  Man  had  not  only  reconquered  his 
lights,  but  he  had.  re-entered  upon  his  possession  of  nature* 
Several  of  these  Writings  testify  the  emotion  which  those  poor 
people  felt  on  beholding  their  country  for  the  first  time.  Strange 
to  relate !  those  rivers,  mountains,  and  noble  landscapes,  whera 
they  were  constantiy  passing,  were  discovered  by  thera  on  that 
day  :  they  had  never  seen  them  befcnre. 

An  instinct  of  nature,  the  natural  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
tiie  country,  often  caused  them  to  choose  for  the  seen*  "^  *^^ 
festivals  the  very  places  which  had  been  preferrf 
ancient  0auls.  the  Druids.     The  idanda  held  sac 
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ancestors,  became  sacred  also  for  their  postaitj.  In  the 
departments  of  Card,  Charente,  and  elsewhere,  the  altar  waa 
.erected  on  an  island*  That  of  AngoolSme  receiyed  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  sixtj  thousand  men  ;  and  ihere  were,  perhaps,  as 
manj  upon  the  admirable  amphitheatre  on  which  this  town  is 
fiitaated,  abore.the  river.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  banquet 
in  the  illuminat^  island,  with  a  whole  people  for  guests  and 
spectators,  tern  ithe  top  to  the  bottom  of  that  gigantic  coliseum. 

At  Maubec  (it  the  department  of  Isere),  where  many  rural 
communes  assfimbled,  the  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  an 
inunense  plain',  opposite  to  an  ancient  monastery,  with  a  magni- 
ficent view,  an  unbounded  horizon,  and  the  reminiscence  of 
fiousseau,  who  had  lived  there  some  time !  In  a  speech  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  a  priest  extolled  the  glorious  memory  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  in  that  very  place,  had  mused  and  prepared 
that  great  day.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  to  heaven,  and 
called  to  witness  the  sun,  then  bursting  from  the  clouds^  as 
though  to  enjoy  also  that  sublime  and  affecting  spectacle. 

We,  worshippers  of  the  future,  who  put  our  faith  in  hope, 
and  look  towards  the  east ;  we,  whom  the  disfigured  and  per- 
verted past,  daily  becoming  more  impossible,  has  banished 
fit)m  every  temple  ;  we  who,  by  its  monopoly,  are  deprived  of 
temple  and  altar,  and  often  feel  sad  in  the  isolated  conmiunion 
of  our  thoughts  ;  wo  had  a  temple  on  that  day, — such  a  temple 
as  had  never  existed  before !  No  artificial  church,  but  ihe 
universal  church  ;  froni  the  Vosgea  to  the  Cevennes,  and  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenooa. 

No  conventioncd  symbol  I     All  nature,  all  mind«  aQ  truth  ! 
•  Man  who,  in  our  old  churches,  never  saw  his  fellows  face  to 
face,  saw  them  here, — saw  himself  for  the  first  time,  and  from 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  people  received  a  spaik  of  God. 

IL.-  ^^^^mm^Q^  nature,  seized  it  again,  and  found  it  still  sacred: 
-^--ed  his  God. 

••*  *ieople  and  that  country  by  the  name  he 

*  ^ud  however  large  this  Patria 

^'^  as  to  CTibrace  it  alL     He 

*^.  and  cla^  it  vrith  the 

•h  bound  our  sig^t,  bat 
io  not  daapinoae 
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bfoiherly  emimiee  tlid  great  fuBoStf  of  Fnnee,  H  is  alreadj 
contained  in  our  hearts.  •  • 

Te  laered  rirers,  ye  hiAj  idancb,  where  oar  altar  was 
ereefeed,  maj  jour  waters,  mormuriDg  beneath  the  current  of 
the  B^i,  go  and  proclaim  to  o?«7  sea  and  everjnation,  that, 
to-day,  at  the  solemn  banquet  of  liberty,  we  would  not  haT» 
broken  bread,  without  haying  invited  them,  and  that  on  this 
daj  of  happiness,  all  humanity  was  present  in  the  soul  and 
wuhes  of  France ! 


''  Thus  ended  the  happiest  day  of  our  life/'  This  sentence, 
which  the  members  of  a  Tillage  confederation  wrote,  at  the  end 
of  their  memorial,  on  the  eyening  of  their  festival,  I  was  very 
near  writing  myself  in  concluding  this  chapter.  It  is  ended,  and 
nothing  like  it  is  in  store  for  me.  I  leave  here  an  irreparable 
moment  of  my  life,  a  part  of  myself,  which,  I  plainly  feel,  wiU 
remain  here  and  accompany  me  no  more :  I  seem  to  depart 
poor  and  needy.  How  many  things  that  I  wished  to  add,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice!  I  have  not  indulged  in  a 
single  note  ;  the  least  would  have  caused  an  interruption,  and 
have  been  perhaps  discordant,  at  this  sacried  moment.  And 
yet  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  several ;  a  number  of 
mteresting  particulars  presented  themselves,  and  ought  to  have 
been  inserted.  Several  of  those  menforiab  deserved  to  be 
printed  entire  (those  of  the  Romans,  Maubec,  Teste-de-Buche, 
Saint- Jean-du-Gard^  &c.).  The  speeches  are  less  valuable  than 
the  memorials ;  yet  many  of  these  are  affecting ;  the  text  thtit 
Tecurs  the  most  frequently^  is  that  of  the  patriarch  Simeon : 
**  Now  I  may  die.".  Bee  among  others  the  procis-verbal  of 
Kegnianwez  (Renwez  ?)  near  Rc^i. 

Each  document  taken  singly  is  weak  ;  but  the  whole 
possesses  an  extraordinary  charm :  the  greatest  diversity  (pro- 
vincial, local,  urban,  rural,  &c.)  in  the  most  perfect  unity.  Each 
country  performs  this  great  act  of  unity  with  its  special  origin- 
ality. ThefidSrds  of  Quimper  crown  themselves  with  the  oak- 
leaves  of  Brittany ;  the  inhabitants  of  Romans  Qn  Dauphin^, 
on  the  confines  of  the  South,  place  a  pahn  in  the  hand  of  the 
handsome  maiden  who  leads  the  procession,    Jk 
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'^eranify,  order,  eommon  sense,  and  a  good  heart,  are  yeiy 
eonspieiions  in  ibese  confederations  of  Dauphin^. 

In  those  of  Brittany,  there  is  a  character  of  strength,  of  im- 
paasitmed  gravity,  a  serionsness  allied  to  the  tragic  ;  they  feel 
that  this  is  not  child's  play,  and  that  they  are  in  presence  of  the 
CTiemy.  In  the  mountains  of  Jura,  in  the  country  of  the  last  of  the 
-serfs,  the  character  is  that  of  amazement,  the  delight  of  de- 
liverance, on  heholding  themselves  exalted  from  slavery  to 
liberty,  "  more  than  free,  citizens  !  Frenchmen !  sapericn*  to 
all  Europe.*'  They  founded  an  anniversary  of  the  sacred  night 
of  the  4th  of  August. 

What  is  extremely  afiecting  is  the  prodigious  effort  of  good 
iriU  made  by  this  people,  so  little  prepared,  to  express  the  deep 
feeling  that  entirely  filled  their  hearts.  The  inhabitants  of 
Navarreins,  in  the  Pyrenees,  poor  people,  as  they  themselves 
say,  lost  in  their  mountains,  devoid  of  every  resource,  not 
having  even  a  community  of  language,  lisp  the  French  of  the 
north,  and  offer  to  their  country  their  hearts,  their  very  impo- 
tency.  One  of  the  most  clownish  memorials  (who  would 
believe  it  ?)  is  that  of  a  commune  near  Versailles  and  Saint- 
Germain.  The  rough  common  paper  betokens  extreme 
poverty,  and  the  writing  an  utterly  barbarous  ignorance  :  most 
of  these  memorialists  can  make  only  a  cross  for  their  signa- 
tures ;  but  yet  they  all  sign  one  way  or  other  ;  no  one  seems 
willing  to  be  dispensed  from  signing  ;  after  the  mother  s  name, 
you  see  the  child^s,  the  grand>daughter's,  &^, 

Their  chief  study,  in  general,  in  which  they  do  not  always 
happily  succeed,  is  to  find  out  visible  agns, — symbols, — to 
ejq>ress  their  new  faith.  At  D61e,  the  sacred  fire,  with  which 
^e  priest  was  to  burn  incense  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  was, 
by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  extraeted  from  the  sun  by  the 
hand  of  a  young  maiden. 

At  Saint-Pierre  (near  Cr^py),  at  Hello  (Oise),  and  at  Saint 

(Charente),  they  placed  the  law  itself  and  the  decrees 

^""mJJ^  upon  the  altar;   at  Hello,  it  was  canisd 

«f  ailiU-M^     At  Saint  Maurice,  it  was  kid 

^  rred  to  carpet  the  altar,  and 

^  the  scales,  between  two 

^eadi  them  to 
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eUnladaitks 
«f  cUdicmliy 
goto  perfbm  a 
kiDedai  Ae  takb^of 
ffwea  m  duuilj,  and 
of  piomioBS ;  or,  fv  better  ihMM  diariij,  pio- 
■8  placed  IB  foaiaw,  aad  taUea  laid  £ar  eweryhodj.  Tlie 
;  iamehmg  proof  of  goodtai  of  keort  tkai  I  kare  met  wilii, 
I  (ai  Pl^iiade,  aear  BergcTM)  laiaed  b J  a  feir 
tbr—f Irti,  aaw—tiag  to  ^  enonnous  sooi 
(rdatif^  to  Ibe  meaas  of  tbese  poor  people)  of  one  bandied 
and  twenlj franca!  forawidov  of  aiMUikiDedat  tbeBastOle! 
At  SaiaiJean-dn-Gaid.  Ibe  ceranonjr  ends  ''witb  a  sdemn 
TfconriKitinn  of  tboM  wbo  bad  qaaindled."  At  Lous-le- 
Saaluer,  tbey  drank  te  **  AD  imb,  even  our  CBemiew,  wbom 
we  swear  to  kife  and  defend !  *' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  NEW  REUGION.— GENERAL  CONFEDERATION, 
(JULY  14,  17S0). 

Tbe  Amaxement  mod  Emotkm  of  all  Natioiif  at  the  Spectacle  afforded  by 
Fiaiioe.-4yreat  Confederadon  of  Ljona  (Maj  dOth,  1790).  France 
demands  a  General  Conftderadon  (June). — The  Song  of  the  Confede- 
rates.—P^ria  prepares  for  them  the  Champ-de-Mart. — The  Assembly 
abolishes  Hereditary  Nobflitj  (June  19th). — It  had  already  abolished  the 
Christian  Principle  of  the  Inheritance  of  Crime. — It  receives  the 
Depmtia  of  the  Hwmm  Race. — Confederation  of  Kings  against  that  of 
the  People. — General  Confederation  of  France  at  Paris  (July  14th, 
1790). — The  impulse  of  France,  at  once  pacific  and  warlike. 

This  faith,  this  candour,  this  immense  impulse  of  concord, 
after  a  whole  century  of  dispute,  was  a  suhject  of  great 
astonishment  for  every  nation  ;  it  was  like  a  wonderful  dream; 
and  they  all  remained  dumh  and  affected. 

Several  of  our  confederations  had  imagined  a  touching  sym- 

'^   nion,  that  of  celehrating  marriages  at  the  altar  of  the 

nd.     Confederation  itself,  a  union  of  France  with 
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France,  seemed  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the  future  alliance  of 
iiations,  of  the  general  marriage  of  the  world. 

Another  symbol,  no  less  affecting,  appeared  at  these  festi- 
yals.  Occasionally  they  placed  upon  the  altar  a  little  child 
whom  eyerybody  adopted,  and  who,  endowed  with  the  gifts, 
the  prayers,  the  tears  of  the  whole  assembly,  became  the 
relation  of  everybody.  , 

That  child  upon  the  altar  is  France,  with  all  the  world  sur- 
rounding her.  In  her,  the  common  child  of  nations,  they  all 
feel  themselves  united,  and  all  participating  heartily  in  her 
future  destiny,  are  anxiously  praying  around  her,  fuU  of 
fear  and  hope.  .  •  •  Not  one  of  them  beholds  her  without 
weeping. 

How  Italy  wept!  and  Poland  !  and  Ireland  !  (Ah  !  sister 
sufferers,  remember  that  day  for  ever  !)  .  .  .  Every  oppressed 
nation,  unmindful  of  its  slavery  at  the  sight  of  infant  liberty, 
exclaimed  :  "In  thee  I  am  free !  " * 

In  presence  of  that  miracle,  Germany  remained  lost  in 
thought, — in  an  ecstatic  revery.  Klopstock  was  at  prayers  ; 
and  the  author  of  *'  Faust,"  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  the 
part  of  sceptical  irony,  found  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
converted  to  faith. 

In  a  remote  region  of  the  northern  seas,  there  then  existed 
an  extraordinary,  powerful  creature,  a  man,  or  rather  a  system, 
a  living  monument  of  scholastic  science,  callous  and  impene- 
trable,— a  rock  formed  by  adamant  in  the  granite  of  the 
Baltic  ;  on  which  every  rehgion,  every  system  of  philosophy 
had  struck  and  been  shipwrecked.  He  alone  remained  im- 
mutable, and  invulnerable  to  the  outward  world.  His  name 
was  Emmanuel  Kant ;  but  he  called  himself  Critic.  For  sixty 
yeai*s,  this  perfectly  abstract  being,  devoid  gf  all  human  con- 
nection, had  gone  out  at  precisely  the  same  hour,  and,  without 
speaking  to  anybody,  had  taken  precisely  the  same  walk  for  a 
stated  number  of  minutes ;  just  as  we  see  in  the  old  town- 
clocks,  a  man  of  iron  come  forth,  strike  the  hour  and  then 
withdraw.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  inhabitants  of  Kcenigs- 
berg  (who  considered  this  as  an  omen  of  the  most  extraordinary 

*  These  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  truly  pjithetic  addresses, 
from  men  of  every  nation,  especially  in  the  ever-memorable  address  from  tbe 
Belfast  volunteers. 
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erflDts)  saw  this  planet  Bwerreand  depart  from  its  long  habitual 
course.  .  .  .  They  followed  him  and  saw  him  hastening  towards 
ihe  west,  to  the  road  bj  which  they  expected  the  courier  £rom 
France  ! 

0  humanity  !  .  . .  To  behold  Kant  moved  and  anxious,  going 
forth  on  the  road,  like  a  woman,  to  inquire  the  news,  was  not 
that  a  surprising  and  wonderful  change  ?  Why,  no  ;  no 
•change  at  all.  That  expansive  intellect  was  following  its 
course.  What  he  had,  till  then,  in  yain  sought  for  in  science, 
Spiritual  Unity,  he  now  beheld  forming  itself  by  the  heart 
and  instinct. 

Without  any  other  guidance,  the  world.seemed  to  be  drawing 
towards  that  unity,  its  true  goal,  towards  which  it  is  ever  aspir- 
ing. **  Ah  !  if  I  were  one,'*  says  the  world  ;  "  if  I  could  at 
length  imite  my  scattered  members,  and  bring  my  nations 
together  !  "  *•  Ah  !  If  I  were  one,''  says  man  ;  "if  I  could 
cease  to  be  the  complex  man  that  I  am,  rally  my  divided 
■powers,  and  establish  concord  within  me  !  "  This  ever  impo- 
tent desire  both  of  the  world  and  the  human  soul,  a  nation 
seemed  to  be  realising  at  that  fugitive  hour,  playing  that  divine 
comedy  of  union  and  concord  which  wq  never  behold  but  in  our 
dreams. 

Imagine,  therefore,  every  nation  watching  attentively,  and 
irresistibly  attracted  towards  France,  in  heart  and  soul.  And 
in  France,  also,  behold  every  road  thronged  with  men,  travel- 
ling from  every  comer  of  the  country  towards  the  centre  : 
union  is  gravitating  towards  unity. 

We  have  already  seen  the  unions  forming,  the  groups  rally- 
ing together,  and,  united,  seeking  a  common  centralisation. 
Each,  a  little  France  in  itself,  has  tended  towards  its  own 
Paris,  and  sought  for  it  first  in  its  own  bosom.  A  considerable 
.part  of  France  believed,  for  a  nM>ment,  itihad  found  it  at  Lyons 
(May  30th).  There,  there  was  so  prodigious  a  concourse  of 
men,  that  it  required  no  less  than  the  wide  plains  of  the  Rhone 
to  receive  them.  The  whole  of  the  east  and  the  south  had 
•  sent  hither  their  representatives  ;  the  deputies  of  the  national 
guard  alone  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men.  Some  of  them 
had  travelled  a  hundred  leagues,  others  two  hundred,  in  order 
to  be  present.  Deputies  from  Sarre-Louis  there  shook  hands 
with  those  of  Marseilles.     Even  a  deputation  from  Corsiqa 
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isndeavoured-to  be  preset ;  but,  in  «pite  of  all  their  baste,  they 
did  not  amTe  till  the  morrow.* 

Bnt  it  was  not  Lyons  ibat  was  able  to  nnite  all  France  :  it 
required  Paris. 

This  fact  caused  great  alarm  among  politicians  on  either  side. 

Would  it  not  be  risking  a  fearful  riot,  pillage,  and  blood- 
Mhed,  to  bring  those  undisciplined  crowds  to  Paris,  the  rerj 
'centre  of  agitation  ?  •  .  .  And  what  would  become  of  the  king  ? 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  terrified  royalists. 

The  king,  said  the  Jacobins,  the  king  will  assuredly  make 
an  acquisition  of  all  those  credulous  people  coming  to  us  from 
Hke  proyinces.  This  dangerous  union  will  deaden  the  public 
•fipirit,^lull  suspicion,  and  awaken  once  more  their  farmer  idolatry : 
it  will  royalize  France. 

But  neither  party  was  able  to  prevent  it. 

The  mayor  and  the  commune  of  Paris,  impelled  and  forced 
by  the  example  and  entreaties  of  the  other  towns,  were  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  go  and  ask  the  Assembly  for  a  general 
-confederation  ;  and  the  Assembly,  wiiether  willing  or  not,  was 
obliged  to  grant  it.  Nerertheless,  it  did  all  in  its  power  to 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  come.  The  tiling 
was  decided  very  late,  so  that  those  who  had  to  tmyel  on*foot 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  scarcely 
able  to  arrive  in  time  :  the  expense  also  was  •  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  several  localities, — an  obstacle  likely  to  prove 'insurmount- 
able for  the  poorer  districts. 

But  how  was  it  possible  for  obstacles  to  exist  in  ^so  great  a 
movement  ?  People  raised  subscriptions  as  well^as  ihey  could ; 
and,  as  far  as  their  means  permitted,  they  equipped  those  who 
were  to  perform  the  journey :  several  however  came  without 
any  uniform.  Hospitality  was  universally  and  admirably  dis- 
played on  every  road  ;  the  people  stopped  the'  pilgrims  of  that 
great  festival,  and  disputed  the  favour  of  entertaining  them. 
They  forced  them  to  halt,  to  lodge,  to  eat,  or  at  least  to  drink 
on  their  passage.     None  were  considered  strangers  :  all  were 

•  I  have  now  before  me  a  splendid  article,  which,  to  mj  extreme  regret,  I 
am  unable  to  insert,  giving  an  account  of  this  great  Confederation,  and  written 
(purposely  for  me)  by  an  octogenarian,  with  the  most  fervent  and  affecting 
enthusiasm. — '*  Oh,  what  must  the  flame  have  been,  since  the  ashes  are  so 
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regarded  as  relations,  and  forward  thej  all  went,  national 
guards,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  marching  all  together.  These 
bands,  as  they  jonmeyed  through  the  villages,  presented  an 
affecting  spectacle.  They  who  were  thus  invited  to  Paris  were 
the  oldest  of  the  army  and  navy*  Poor  soldiers  hent  double  by 
the  Seven  Tears'  War,  gray-headed  subaltern  officers,  brave 
^cers  of  fortune,  who  had  struggled  through  every  hardship^ 
old  pilots  worn  out  by  tempests, — all  these  living  ruins  of  the 
ancient  system,  had  nevertheless  determined  to  come.  It  was 
their  holiday,  their  birthday  !  On  the  14;th  of  July,  mariners 
eighty  years  old  were  seen  marching  for  twelve  hours  together; 
&ej  had  recovered  their  strength,  and  felt  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  death  participating  in  the  youthful  vigour  of  Prance — 
the  eternal  spirit  of  their  native  land. 

And  as  these  bands  of  patriots  tramped  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  they  chanted  with  all  their  might,  and  with  heroic 
oheerfulness,  a  song  which  the  inhabitants  re-echoed  from  their 
thresholds.  That  song,  the  most  national  of  all,  with  its 
emphatic  and  powerful  rhymes,  ever  recurring  in  the  self-same 
tone  (like  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  church),  admirably 
Sustained  the  weary  steps  of  the  traveller  by  shortening  his 
journey,  and  the  energy  of  the  labourer  by  showing  him  the 
progress  of  his  work.  It  faithfully  kept  time  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  itself,  using  a  more  rapid  movement  when 
that  terrible  traveller  increased  her  speed.  Abridged,  and 
comprised  in  a  rondo  of  fury  and  madness,  it  became  the 
murderous  ^a  ira!  of  1793.  That  of  1790  was  of  a  very 
Afferent  character : — 

Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cesse  r^p^te  : 

All !  (ja  ira !  ^  ira  !  <ja  ira ! 
'  - ".  Suivant  les  maximes  de  TEvangile 

(Ah !  9a  ira  !  9a  ira !  9a  ira !) 
Du  legislateur  tout  s'accomplira ;         ] 
Celui  qui  s'fl^ve,  on  Tabaissera ; 
£t  qui  s^abaisse,  on  T^evera,  &c.* 

Por  the  traveller  who  was  slowly  journeying  towards  Paris, 

•  In  these  days  the  people  are  for  ever  repeating :  Come,  this  goes  braveljr» 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  The  law  of  the  Great  Legislator 
will  now  he  fulfilled :  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  he  abased,  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  &c. 
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from  the  Pyrenees  or  the  extremity  of  Brittany,  under  the 
huming  sun  of  July,  this  song  was  a  viaticum,  a  support,  like 
tiie  proses  chanted  by  the  pilgrims  who,  in  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  built  up  the  cathedrals  of  Ghartres  and  Strasbourg,  in 
^e  middle  ages.  The  Parisian  sang  it  in  quick  time,  and  with 
violent  energy,  in  digging  up  the  Field  of  Mars,  to  prepare  it 
for  the  field  of  the  Confederation.  From  being  a  fiat  plain,  it  was 
to  assume  the  fine  majestic  form  which  we  now  behold.  The 
city  of  Paris  had  sent  thither  a  few  thousand  idle  workmen 
who  would  have  required  years  to  execute  so  great  a  task. 
The  people  saw  through  this  ill-will,  and  the  whole  population 
set  to  work.  It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  to  behold, 
both  day  and  night,  men  of  every  class,  and  every  age,  even 
children,  but  all  citizens, — soldiers,  alibis,  monks,  actors, 
sisters  of  charity,  noble  ladies,  market-women,  all  handling  the 
pickaxe,  rolling  barrows,  or  driving  carts.  Children  walked 
in  front,  bearing  torches ;  perambulating  musicians  played  to 
enliven  the  workmen ;  and  they  themselves,  whilst  levelling 
the  earth,  continued  still  to  chant  their  levelling  song  :  '<  Ah 
^  ira  I  ca  ira  I  ^a  ira  I  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased ! 

The  song,  the  work,  and  the  workmen,  was  one  and  the 
same  thing, — equality  in  action :  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
were  all  united  in- work  ;  but  the  poor,  we  must  say,  contributed 
the  most.  After  their  daily  labour,  it  was  a  heavy  task  in 
July  that  the  water-carrier,  the  carpenter,  or  the  mason  of  the 
Bridge  Louis  XVI.,  tfrhich  was  then  being  constructed,  had  to 
perform  in  digging  up  the  Field  of  Mars.  Although  it  was 
harvest-time,  the  labourers  did  not  excuse  themselves  fronr 
attending  ;  but,  though  worn  out  and  exhausted,  repaired 
thither  for  recreation,  and  worked  by  torch-light. 

This  truly  immense  work,,  which  converted  a  plain  into  a 
valley  between  two  hills,  was  performed  (who  would  believe 
•  it  ?)  within  a  week ! — Shaving  been  begun  precisely  on  the 
7th  of  July  and  ended  before  the  14th. 

The  thing  was  executed  with  a  hearty  good-will,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  holy  war.  The  authorities  had  hoped,  by  their 
calculated  dilatoriness,  to  impede  and  prevent  the  festival  of 
union ;  it  was  indeed  becoming  impossible.  France  was 
determined  ;  and  the  thing  was  done. 
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«d  mMten  of 

tkfti  tnm4  of  tim^ora.     Tlw 

to  9»  te  ^s  imi.     Tht  PaaiuB, 

ilaib^M  k  wcA  kiiom,  K  ^07  daw  ^onten^  ^mOf 

^  vp  wi&  ev«7  iiHHfWKM*^  A  «iicr  t»  be  ftUe  to  reedftt 

WkoL  tbe  BictaMy  Aiw  ddeit  b«m  tf  libertj,  nrired,  die 
IMH« q£  tfcBFMtilh  aifMMed  te  sort  tken  m  &r  as 

— d  €aBtocc»»  tli»  two  li ■!!■■■  mitf  J  tigelfar,  and  hamng  but 
«tt.  maidbcd  Uck  t»  Fuk. 

Everr  heart  fTpaadfi?  wi&  aa  iniiEiiom  **»tiiiifii  of  peace 
aBdcomnU  aawe  ■ajje^pefroaa  afiMt,m  njopimoii,  tibe 
Most condaabeaf  all:  tikejaanafiateeeaaadwraa^b^.   Thoae 

balantal  s^nfe  so  wbjtters  tke  hearts  of  men,  roae  saperior 
to  their  iiiTelaate  hai^  ;  tke  emulation  of  the  aocientA,  dermd 
q£  hatred  and  jealoasr,  took  paBseflnoo  of  their  hearts,  and,  for 
a  moment^  dislodged  the  sad  spirit  of  ccmtroTersT.  Loostalot, 
the  honest  and  inde£adgahle  author  of  the  Bevolutions  de 
Paris^  and  the  hiilliant,  lerrent,  bat  inconsistent,  Camille 
Besmoiilins,  both  gave  ntteranee,  at  the  same  time,  to  an 
affiMting  and  generous  dioi]^  impractieable  idea^-r-a  confedera- 
Ute  ecremoMi  hetwtem  wriien  :  no  more  oppositifm  and  j^onsj, 
no  emnhition  hot  that  for  the  pubHe  welfare. 

The  Assembly  its^  seemed  gained  orer  bj  ibe  imiTersal 
enthosiasDi.  Boring  a  warm  debate  one  eyemog  in  June, 
it  felt  once  more  for  a  m<Hnent  its  inspiration  of  '89,  its 
young  excitemei|t  of  the  4th  of  August.  A  deputy  from 
Franche-Comt^  said  that  at  a  time  when  the  confederates  were 
arriying,  they  ought  to  be  spitred  the  humiliation  of  beholding 
proTinces  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIY.  on  the  Place  des  * 
Victoires,  and  that  those  statues  ought  to  be  removed.  A 
deputy  from  tbe  South,  taking  advantage  of  the  gen«t)ns 
emotion  which  this  poposal  excited  in  the  Assembly,  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  all  the  pompous  titles  discordant  with  the 
idea  of  equality,— -the  names  of  counts,  marqubes,  armorial 

arings,  and  liveries.     This  motion,  supported  by  Mont- 
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morenej  and  Lafayette,  was  prmcipallj  opposed  bj  Mauiy^the 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  as  is  wdil  known).  The  Assembly,  witb> 
out  adjourning,  abolished  hereditary  nobility  (June  19th,  1790)* 
The  most  of  those  who  voted,  regretted  it.  on  the  morrow. 
This  relinquishing  of  names  of  estates^  and.  returning  to  family 
names  almost  forgotten,  put  everybody  out  of  his  element; 
Lafayette  became  an  insignificant  M.  MoUier,  and  Mirabeau 
was  enraged  at  being  nothing  more  than  M,  Miquetii, 

This  change  was  not,  however,  the  effect  of  chance,  a  mere 
caprice  ;  but  the  natural  and  necessary  application  of  the  very 
principle  of  the  Revolution.  This  principle  is  no  other  than  Jus- 
tice, which  wishes  that  everybody  should  be  answerable  for  his 
own  works,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Whatever  your  ancestors 
may  have  done  is  set  down  to  your  ancestors'  account,  not.  to 
yours.  You  have  to  act  entirely  for  yourself !  In  this  system^ 
there  can  be  no  transnussion  of  anterior  merit,  no  nobiUty ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  no  transmission  of  previous  trans^ 
gressions.  As  eariy  as  the  month  of  February,  the  bai'barity 
of  our  laws  condemning  two  youths  to  the  gallows  for  forgery, 
the  Assembly  decided^  on  this  occasion,  that  the  families  of 
culprits  should  not  be  at  all  disgraced  by  their  execution.  The 
public,  touched  with  the  youth  and  misfortune  of  these  young 
men,  comforted  their  respectable  parents  with  a  thousand 
proofs  of  sympathy  ;  and  several  honourable  citizens  demanded 
iheir  8istei*6  in  marriage. 

No  more  trammission  of  merit ;  the  abolition  of  nobility. 
No  more  transmisHon  of  evil ;  the  scaffold  no  longer  degrades 
the  family  or  the  children  of  the  guilty. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  principle  reposes  precisely  on  the 
opposite  idea,  that  crime  is  transmissible,  and  merit  likewise  ; 
that  of  Christy  or  that  of  the  Saints,*  is  profitable  to  the 
greatest  undesOTvers. 

On  the  day  that  the  Assembly  decreed  the  abolition  of 
nobility,  it  had  received  an  eid^raordinary  deputation,  which 
styled  itself  that  of  the  deputies  of  the  hu^an  race.  A  German 
of  the  Rhine,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  (a  whimsical  character,  to 
whom  we.  shall  have  occasion  to  revert),  presented^  at  the.  bar 

•  Of  covTM^-  aeoordiDg  to  the  Romui  Catholie  Chuich<-»</.  C. 
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arriving  at  Paris.  Their  idolatrous  enthusiasm  for  the  Assem-* 
bly  and  the  king  was  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  Most  of  them 
had  come  inspired  with  a  filial  sentiment  for  their  good  citizen 
king,  uniting  in  their  emotion  the  past  and  the  future, — royalty 
and  liberty ;  and  several,  when  admitted  to  an  audience,  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  offered  him  their  swords  and  their 
hearts  .  .  .  The  king,  timid  by  nature  and  by  his  false  equivocal 
position,  found  little  to  say  in  answer  to  this  warm  and  cordial 
expression  of  youthful  emotion  ;  and  the  queen  stDl  less.  With 
the  exception  of  Tier  faithful  Lorrains,  the  hereditary  subjects 
of  her  family,  she  behaved  generally  very  coolly  towards  the 
confederates. 

At  length  arrived  the  great  and  long-desired  day,  the  14th 
of  July,  for  which  these  good  people  had  undertaken  their 
arduous  journey.  Everything  was  in  readiness.  Even  during 
the  night,  for  fear  of  missing  the  festival,  many  of  the  people 
and  the  National  Guard  bivouacked  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  Day 
light  at  length  appears  ;  but,  alas !  it  rains !  And  heavy  - 
showers,  with  violent  gusts  of  wind,  continued  throughout  the 
day.  **  The  weather  is  aristocratical,"  said  the  people,  who 
took  their  places  all  the  same  ;  and  their  courageous  persever- 
ing good  humour  seemed  willing  to  avert  the  ill  omen  by  a 
thousand  mad  jokes.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  seated  upon  the  hillocks  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  one  ^ 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  remained  standing  ;  whilst,  in  the 
field  itself  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  fourteen  thousand 
National  Guards  from  the  provinces,  those  of  Paris,  the  depu- 
ties from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  others,  were  to  perform 
evolutions.  The  vast  eminences  of  Chaillot  and  Passy  were 
also  crowded  with  spectators  :  a  magnificent,  immense  amphi- 
theatre, itself  commanded  by  the  more  distant  circus  formed 
by  Montmartre,  Saint-Cloud,  Meudon,  and  Sevres  ;  such  a 
place  seemed  destined  to  receive  the  States-General  of  the 
world. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  raining !  How  slowly  the 
hours  seemed  to  pass  in  expectation  !  The  confederates  and 
the  Parisian  National  Guards,  who  had  been  waiting  ever  since 
five  in  the  morning  along  the  boulevards,  though  drenched 
with  rain,  and  dying  of  hunger,  were  still  in  good  humour. 
Loaves,  hams,  and  bottles  of  wine  are  sent  down  to  them  by 
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^as  scarcely  hoard.     A  dead  silence  ensues  ;  Lut  the  plain  is 

suddenly  shaken  by  the  report  of  forty  j)ieces  of  cannon.     At 

tlMil  dap  of  thunder,  all  arise  and  stretch  forth  their  hands  to 

-»  .  .  .  0  king  !0  people!  pause  .  .  .  Heaven  is  listening, 

Buu  is  bursting  expressly  through  the  cloud  .  .  .  Pay 

to  your  oaths ! 
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Oh  !  how  heartily  the  people  swear !  How  credulous  they 
still  are  !  ...  But  why  does  the  king  not  grant  them  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  him  swear  at  the  altar  ?  Why  does  he  swear 
under  cover,  in  the  shade,  and  half  concealed  from  the  people  ? 
.  .  .  For  God's  sake,  sire,  raise  your  hand  so  that  everybody 
may  see  it ! 

And  you,  madam,  do  you  feel  no  compassion  for  this  simple, 
confiding,  credulous  people,  who  were  dancing  just  now  so 
cheerfully,  between  their  melancholy  past  and  their  formidable 
future  ?  Wherefore  that  doubtful  expression  in  your  handsome 
blue  eyes  ?  A  royalist  has  noticed  it :  "Do  you  see  the  en- 
chantress?" exclaimed  Count  de  Virieu  .  .  .  Can  you  then, 
from  this  spot,  behold  your  envoy  who  is  even  now  receiving 
and  congratulating,  at  Nice,  the  agent  of  the  massacres  in  the 
South  ?  Or  else,  do  you  imagine  you  perceive,  in  these  crowds 
of  people,  the  distant  armies  of  Leopold  ? 

Listen !  This  is  peace  ;  but  a  peace  of  an  entirely  warlike 
character.  The  three  millions  of  armed  men  who  have  deputed 
these,  have  among  them  more  soldiers  than  all  the  kings  of 
Europe.  They  offer  a  brotherly  peace,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less quite  ready  for  the  fight.  Even  now  several  departments, 
Seine,  Charente,  Gironde,  and  many  others,  are  willing  to  give, 
arm,  and  equip,  each  six  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  frontier. 
Presently,  the  Marseillais  will  also  demand  to  march  ;  and, 
renewing  the  oath  of  the  Phocians,  their  ancestors,  will  fling 
a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  swear  that,  unless  they  be  conquerors, 
they  will  not  return  till  the  day  when  that  stone  shall  float  upon 
the  waters  ! 


END   OF   BOOK   III. 
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against  that  of  Brabant,  The  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  were 
signed  at  Reichembach.  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  Austria,  Belgium  whom  they 
had  excited  to  rebellion  and  encouraged,  who  hoped  only  in 
them,  and  later  still,  and  to  her  last  hour,  persisted  in  expect- 
ing them  to  come  and  save  her. 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Pitt,  feeling  sure  of  the  European 
alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  open  parliament,  that  he 
approved  every  word  of  Burke's  diatribe  against  the  Revolu- 
tion and  against  France — an  infamous  book,  wild  with  rage, 
ftdl  of  calumny,  scurrilous  abuse,  and  insulting  buffoonery,  in 
which  the  author  compares  the  French  to  galley- slaves  breaking 
their  chain,  treads  under  foot  the  Declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man,  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  spits  upon  it. 

Oh !  what  a  cruel,  painful  discovery !  Those  whom  we 
thought  our  friends  are  our  most  bitter  enemies  !  It  was  high 
time  to  recover  from  our  philanthropic  illusions  and  credulous 
sympathies.  The  Revolution  was  forbid  to  remain  in  its  age 
of  innocency  upon  pain  of  dissolution. 

But,  whether  painful  or  not,  we  behold  the  truth  face  to 
face,  and  gaze  upon  it  firmly,  abroad  and  at  home.  I  have 
followed  poor  France,  so  candid  and  still  so  credulous,  in  the 
too  easy  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  in  her  voluntary  and 
involuntary  blindness.  In  presence  of  these  imforeseen 
dangers,  I  must  do  as  she  did,  search  more  deeply  into  the 
reality,  and  fathom,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  and  the 
resources  of  the  opposition. 

As  for  the  danger,  it  would  not  be  formidable,  if  France 
were  not  divided.  The  truth  must  be  told  :  union  was  sincere 
at  that  sublime  moment  which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
describe  ;  it  was  true,  but  transient  ;  and  soon  the  disunion  of 
classes  and  opinions  had  reappeared. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  but  four  days  after  the  festival,  so 
happily  concluded,  when  there  was  so  much  reason  to  confide 
in  the  people,  and  when  it  was  necessai'y  to  have  maintained 
and  strengthened  union  in  presence  of  danger,  Ch&,pelier  (what 
a  change  for  the  president  of  the  4th  of  August ! ) — even 
Chapelier  proposed  to  require  a  uniform  from  the  National 
Guard  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  confine  it  to  the  rich  or  upper  class, 
and  so  lead  the  way  to  the  disarming  of  the  poor  !     This 
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clergy,  starred  raider  the  old  syBtem  for  the  etnolnmentof  a  few  \ 
prelates,  had,  at  length,  a  comfortable  lirelihood.  \ 

The  nobles  had  lost  their  feudal  rights ;  but,  in  many  pro- 
vinces, especially  in  Languedoc,  they  gained  much  more  as  pro- 
prietors in  no  longer  paying  tithes,  than  they  lost  as  lords  of  the 
manor  in  feiwial  rights. 

Though  divested  of  the  gothic  and  ridiculous  honours  of  fiefs, 
now  become  an  absurdity,  they  had  not  fallen  in  the  social 
scale.  The  true  honour  of  citizenship,  of  which  the  majority 
were  hardly  worthy,  the  highest  places  in  the  municipalities, 
and  rank  in  the  National  Guard,  had  been  bestowed  on  them 
with  blind  deference  ahnost  everywhere. 
,  This  was  excessive,  imprudent  confidence.  But  the  new 
generation,  in  presence  of  the  infinite  prospect  which  the  future 
afforded,  haggled  but  little  with  the  past.  It  asked  the  other 
only  to  let  it  go  and  live.  Immense  was  the  faith,  the  hope. 
All  those  millions  of  men,  serfs  only  yesterday,  and  now  men 
and  citizens,  summoned,  in  the  self-same  day,  all  at  once,  from 
death  to  life, — ^these  newborn  infants  of  the  Revolution  were 
arriving  with  an  unheard-of  abundance  of  strength,  good  will, 
and  confidence,  willingly  believing  in  the  incredible.  Indeed, 
what  were  they  themselves  ?  A  miracle.  Bom  in  April  of  '89, 
sprung  up  into  manhood  on  the  14th  of  July,  all  these  warriors 
rising  from  the  glebe,  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  become  public  men, 
magistrates — (thirteen  hundred  thousand  magistrates !  . .  .)  and 
shortly  proprietors,  the  peasant  having  almost  within  his  reach 
his  dream,  his  paradise, — a  property  !  The  land,  yesterday  so 
dreary  and  barren,  in  the  palsied  palms  of  priests,  is  now  passing 
into  the  glowing  and  sinewy  hands  of  this  youthful  husbandman. 
What  hope,  what  love  in  that  happy  year !  Amidst  the  con- 
federations, marriage,  that  natural  confederation,  went  on  mul- 
tiplying :  the  civic  oath  and  the  vow  of  hyinen  were  made  together 
at  the  altar.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  marriages  were 
one-fifth  more  numerous  during  that  glorious  year  of  hope.* 

Ah !  that  great  movement  of  hearts  promised  something 
more,  a  far  different  fecundity.    Fruitful  in  men  and  laws,  that 

*  Marriages,  that  year,  increased  one-fiflli  at  Paris,  tbe  very  town  which 
was  then  the  most  needy ;  that  to  which  paupers  flocked  in  crowds  ;  it  may 
be  supposed  that  marriages  were  still  more  numerous  in  other  parts  of  Fimee. 
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What  a  maryellous  garland  for  confederate  France  are  these 
youths  whom  nohody  has  yet  heard  of!  Who  would  not.be 
terrified  on  beholding  on  her  brow  those  magnificent  diamonds 
which  arc  now  sparkling  in  obscurity ! 

Doubtless  she  possessed,  in  that  immense  multitude,  many 
others  beside  these  ;  they  alone  greW  up  and  lived.  But,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  vivifying  heat  of  that  wonderful 
tempest  was  not  confined  to  the  production  of  these  few  men. 
liiillions  were  born  full  of  the  divine  inspiration.  Nay,  more, 
the  magnanimity,  the  heroic  goodness  which  existed  in  a 
whole  people  at  that  sacred  moment,  caused  a  different  in- 
spiration to  be  expected  from  the  geniuses  whom  it  produced. 
If  you  except  a  few  who  were  heroes  of  kindness,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  others,  who  were  men  of  action,  invention, 
and  calculation,  impelled  by  the  influence  of  the  physical  and 
mechanical  sciences,  rushed  violently  forth  in  pursuit  of  results; 
an  immense,  though  too  often  sterile,  power  was  concentrated 
in  their  vigorous  minds.  None  of  them  possessed  that  flood  of 
affection,  that  spring  of  living  waters  where  nations  quench 
their  thirst. 

Oh !  how  much  more  was  there  in  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federation than  in  Cuvier,  Fourrier,  or  Bonaparte ! 

In  that  people  there  resided  the  immense  soul  of  the 
Revolution,  in  its  twofold  form  and  in  its  two  ages. 

The  first  age,  a  reparation  for  the  long  sufferings  of  man- 
kind, was  a  transport  of  justice ;  the  Revolution  reduced  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  a  formula  of  laws. 

In  its  second  age,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
emerge  from  formulas,  find  her  religious  faith  (on  which  eveiy 
political  law  is  founded),  and,  in  this  divine  Hberty,  which  the 
excellence  of  the  heart  alone  affords,  will  bear  unknown  fruits 
of  goodness  and  brotherly  love. 

Such  was  the  moral  infinite  brooding  in  that  people  (and 
what  is  mortal  genius  compared  to  this  ?),  when,  at  noon  on 
the  14th  of  July,  they  raised  their  hands  to  heaven. 

On  that   day,   everything  was  possible.      Every  kind  of 


of  Rousseau,  seized  again  upon  hope  and  faith.  At  that  matinal  dawn  of  a 
new  religion,  the  women  awoke,  illumined,  and  the  result  was  a  superhumsn 
generation. 
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V8»  formed  by  the   deplorable   ancient  system,  were 
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necessarily  weak.  The  citizen-class  trembled  in  presence  of 
the  Revolution  that  it  had  made,  and  recoiled  at  its  own 
work.  It  was  led  astray  and  ruined  by  fear  far  more  than  by 
self-interest. 

It  ought  not  to  have  allowed  itself  to  be  foolishly  scared  by 
an  idle  panic,  nor  to  have  recoiled  in  alarm  from  the  ocean  it 
had  roused  from  its  slumber.  It  ought  to  have  plunged  into 
its  bosom.  Then  the  illusion  of  dread  would  have  disappeared. 
What  had  appeared  to  you  afar  an  ocean  with  dangerous 
roaring  waves,  would,  on  a  nearer  view,  have  proved  to  be  men 
and  friends, — brethren  stretching  forth  their  arms  to  embrace 

you. 

Nobody  knows  to  what  a  degree  old  habits  of  deference, 
faith,  and  easy  confidence  in  the  educated  classes,  subsisted  at 
that  period  among  the  people.  At  that  moment,  they  saw 
among  them  their  orators,  their  advocates,  and  all  the 
champions  of  their  cause  ;  and  they  advanced  towards  them 
with  a  noble  heart ;  but  the  others  drew  back. 

However,  let  us  not  generalise  inconsiderately.  An  extremely 
numerous  portion  of  the  citizen-class,  far  from  recoiling  like 
the  rest,  far  from  causing  an  obstacle  to  the  Revolution  by  a 
malevolent  inertness,  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  entered  it 
with  the  same  transport  as  the  people.  Our  patriotic  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  that  of  the  Convention  (Montagnards  or 
Girondists,  no  matter,  without  any  distinction  of  parties), 
belonged  entirely  to  the  citizen-class.  Add,  moreover,  the 
patriotic  assemblies,  such  as  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
especially  the  Jacobins  ;  those  of  Paris,  whose  lists  we  possess, 
do  not  appear  to  have  admitted  a  single  man  of  the  imeducated 
classes  before  1793.  This  bulk  of  revolutionary  citizens,  men 
of  letters,  journalists,  artists,  lawyers,  physicians,  priests,  and 
others,  was  immensely  increased  by  the  citizens  who  had 
acquired  national  estates. 

But,  although  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  citizen-class 
entered  into  the  Revolution,  by  devotion  or  interest,  the  primitive 
revolutionary  inspiration  was  sensibly  modified  within  them  by 
the  necessities  of  the  great  struggle  they  had  to  sustain,  by  the 
furious  bitterness  of  the  contest,  and  by  the  exasperation  and 
venomous  spleen  proceeding  from  opposition  and  animosity. 
So  that,  whilst  one  portion  of  the  citizen*class  was  corrupted 
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principal  one ;  it  would  hare  been  powerless,  annulled,  and 
neutralised  in  the  immensity  of  the  heroic  moTement  which  was 
then  produciDg  the  new  life. 

A  hostile  fatality  existed  abroad,  which  checked  the  delivery 
of  France. 

Whom  must  we  accuse  ?  Who  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
crime  of  this  miscarriage?  Who  are  those  who,  beholding 
France  in  labour,  devised  the  wicked  charm  to  cause  abortion  ; 
who  are  the  reprobates  who  dared  to  lay  a  hand  on  her,  com- 
pelled her  to  action,  and  forced  her  to  gird  on  her  sword  and 
march  to  the  fight  ? 

Oh !  is  not  every  being  sacred  at  such  a  moment  ?  Has  not 
a  woman  or  a  nation  in  labour  a  right  to  the  respect  and  prayers 
of  mankind. 

Accursed  be  he,  who  surprising  a  Newton  in  the  delivery  of 
genius,  stifles  an  idea  in  its  birth !  Accursed  be  he  who,  find- 
ing  a  woman  at  the  painful  moment  when  all  nature  conspires 
with  her,  praying  and  weeping  for  her,  retards  the  birth  of 
man !  But  three-fold,  a  thousand-fold  accursed  be  he  who, 
beholding  the  prodigious  spectacle  of  a  people  in  the  heroic, 
magnanimous,  and  disinterested  state,  endeavours  to  impede, 
to  stifle  this  miracle,  which  was  bringing  forth  a  world  ! 

How  came  nations  to  agree  and  arm  against  the  interest  of 
nations  ?     This  is  a  dark  and  dismal  mystery  ! 

A  similar  miracle  of  the  devil  had  been  seen  in  our  wars  of 
religion  ;  I  mean  the  great  Jesuit  business  which,  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  turned  day  into  night,  that  horrid  night  of 
murders  termed  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  But  at  all  events 
this  required  half  a  century,  and  education  conducted  by 
Jesuits  ;  it  was  necessary  to  form  and  educate  a  generation  on 
purpose,  and  train  up  a  new  world  in  error  and  falsehood. 
Those  who  then  passed  from  black  to  white,  who  after  seeing 
light  swore  it  was  darkness,  were  not  the  same  men. 

But  in  the  present  case  the  trick  was  more  clever :  it 
required  only  a  few  years. 

This  rapid  success  was  owing  to  two  causes  : 

1.  A  clever  and  enormous  use  of  the  great  modem  machine, 

the  Press, — the  instrument  of  liberty  turned  against  liberty. 

The  terrible  acceleration  which  this  machine  acquired  in  the 

/  eighteenth  century,  that  surprising  rapidity,  which  sends  forth 
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sheet  after  sheet,  without  allowing  one  time  to  refieet^  examine, 
(xt  inquire  into  aujthing,  was  to  the  advantage  of  falsehood. 

2.  Falsehood  was  far  better  appropriated  to  the  different  1 
d^rees  of  imbecility  proceeding  from  two  laboratories,  pre* 
pared  by  two  agents,  in  two  different  processes, — ^the  old  and 
the  new :  the  Catholic  and  despotic  factory,  and  the  English  i 
factory,  self>styled  constitutional.  ' 

This  is  what  thoroughly  distinguishes  the  modem  world, 
and  counterbalances  all  its  progress :  it  is  its  possessing  two 
hypocrisies ;  the  middle  ages  had  but  one  ;  but  we  possess  two  : 
the  hypocrisy  of  authority,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  liberty, — in 
two  words,  The  Priest  and  the  Englishman^  the  two  forms  off 
Tartuffe.  ^ 

The  priest  acts  principally  upon  the  women  and  the  peasantry,  \ 
and  the  Englishman  upon  the  citizen-classes.  i 

Let  us  add  here  a  word  about  the  priest,  merely  to  explain 
what  we  have  said  elsewhere. 

The  old  factory  of  falsehood  recommences  in  '89,  by  every 
means  at  once.  On  one  hand,  as  formerly,  the  secret  propaga- 
tion by  means  of  the  confessional,  the  mystery  between  priest 
and  woman, — ^publicity  in  a  low  voice,  a  few  hints  whispered 
into  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  furious  press,  far  more 
daring  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  by  slipping  its  papers 
underhand  to  trusty  persons,  to  simple  and  credulous  persons 
all  convinced  beforehand,  it  knows  very  well  that  it  has  to  fear 
no  control.  Those  pamphlets  were  daggers ;  we  have  some 
now  in  our  possession  which  equal  or  surpass  those  of  Marat  in 
violence  and  the  thirst  of  blood. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  how  far  human  language  dares  ven- 
ture in  audacious  falsehood,  has  only  to  read  die  pamphlet 
which  Froment,  their  agent  at  Nismes,  threw  forth  from  the 
emigrant  party,  in  the  month  of  August,  1790.  Therein  is  quite 
a  long  romance  unfolded  at  pleasure  in  full  security  :  how 
the  Calvinist  republic,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
gradually  built  up,  triumphs  in  '89  ;  how  the  National  Assem- 
bly has  given  a  commission  to  the  Protestants  of  the  South  to 
slaughter  all  the  Catholics,  in  order  to  divide  the  kingdom  into 
federative  republics,  &c.  <bc. 

This  atrocious  pamphlet,  though  circulated  about  Paris, 
slipped  under  the  doors  by  night,  and  distributed  in  the  cafes^ 
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and  churcheBy  had  but  very  little  effect  in  town ;  btt  a  veiy 
great  one  in  the  country*  This  was  followed  by  a  thousand 
others.  Varied  according  to  the  different  tendencies  of  the 
South  or  the  West,  hawked  about  by  good  ecclesiasties,  loyal 
nobles,  and  affectionate  and  devout  women,  they  commenced 
the  grand  work  of  preyarication,  error,  and  fanatical  stupidity, 
which,  bemg  conscientiously  followed  up  for  two  years,  gave  us 
La  Vendue  and  the  war  of  the  Chouans  ;  thence,  inversely,  that 
horrible  phrenzy  of  France,  called  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  enlighten  those  blind  multitudes 
that  they  let  loose  against  us,  we  would  not  have  discussed  with 
them  the  ground-work  of  their  dogma  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
attack.  We  would  simply  have  made  an  appeal  to  experience 
and  history*  To  overthrow  their  teachers,  it  is  sufficient  to 
relate  it. 

Whatever  that  doctrine  may  be,  it  has  done  nothing  for 
ages  ;  and  whatever  new  and  fruitful  work  is  done,  has  been 
done  in  spite  of  it ;  for,  in  spite  of  it,  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  Galileo  the  heavens. 

For  nearly  ^\e  hundred  years  it  has  caused  every  impedi- 
ment to  progress  in  the  sciences  of  God.  Since,  in  the  year 
1200,  Joachim  de  Flores,  a  true  prophet,  announced  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
since,  in  1300,  Dante  sealed  up  the  Christian  world,  every 
grand  original  thought  has  been  found  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
Genius  was  not  wanting  ;  but  it  was  ever  of  a  doubtful  critical 
character.  Rabelais,  Shakspeare,  and  Moliere,  those  emi- 
nently fruitful  geniuses,  would  have  been  far  more  so,  had  they 
not  been  condemned  to  the  labour  of  shaking  the  old  sacred 
block  which  they  found  in  their  path.  Thus,  the  heroes  of  the 
Spirit  have  been  for  five  hundred  years  especially  negative :  a 
great  loss  for  mankind  ! 

The  elegant  and  noble  writers  of  the  ages  of  Louis  XIV. 
squander  an  immense  fund  of  intelligence,  style,  and  talent,  in 
translating  and  glorifying  a  worn-out  tezt.  What  do  they  gain 
by  it  ?  After  the  death  of  Bossuet,  the  world,  without  halting 
with  that  pompous  writer,  follows  Voltaire,  and  renews  its  true 
tradition,  that  of  Rabelais  and  Moliere*  Thus,  the  ancient 
system,  notwithstanding  so  many  efforts,  has  raised  no 
monument. 
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It  is  just  like  the  crane  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  which  seems  to  be  working  and  wishing  to  raise  up 
stones.  It  was  set  up  in  1300.  In  1400,  it  was  still  there  ; 
yon  will  recognise  it  in  one  of  Van  Eyck's  drawings  (in  the 
museum  at  Bruges)  ;  yet  the  work  makes  no  progress,  I  saw 
it  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  the  work  was  still  at  the  same  point. 
This  very  year,  I  saw  it  again,  and  still  the  same.  What 
works  have  been  made  during  those  five  centuries  ;  and  yet 
the  crane  makes  no  progress. 

The  system  is  powerless  for  producing,  but  all-powerful  for 
preventing ;  nothing  as  life,  yet  strong  as  a  lifeless  institution, 
which,  if  it  does  not  annihilate  nor  communicate  death,  at  least 
encumbers  the  earth  and  blights  it  so  that  nothing  can  grow 
on  it. 

Whatever  be  the  real  services  that  it  may  have  done 
mankind  at  other  periods,  this  old  system  has  incurred  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  having  barbarously  impeded  the  new 
principle  at  the  first  moment  of  fecundity.  Not  destroyed  that 
fecundity  ;  no,  that  is  impossible.  Nothing  can  be  done  against 
God  ;  but  impeded,  delayed,  and  defiled  by  urging  it  to  deeds 
of  violence  in  order  afterwards  to  reproach  it  with  having  com- 
mitted them. 

Alas  !  poor  Revolution,  that  had  begun  by  loving  everything, 
every  man,  every  nation,  every  idea ;  alas !  they  have  ren- 
dered her  like  themselves,  a  cruel  murderess  of  ideas  and  men, 
and  plunged  her  headlong  into  savage  barbarity  ! 

It  is  a  grand  but  mournful  spectacle,  to  behold  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  earth  had'  covered  those 
lifeless  beings,  and  their  sepulchres  were  closed,  the  gentle  yet 
profound  mystic  Saint  Martin,  coming  to  absolve  and  bless  the 
departed  Revolution.  We  hear  no  reproach,  no  insult.  He 
embraces  the  whole,  rejects  nothing,  takes  Voltaire,  accepts 
Rousseau,  and  folds  them  to  his  bosom.  You  would  think  it 
was  some  fond  ivy  winding   about  and  clasping  a  tomb,* 

•  The  originality  is  especially  in  this,  that  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  ivy 
derives  its  life,  not  from  the  earth,  not  from  itself,  but  from  the  very  object 
that  it  clasps, — I  mean  the  Revolution. ,  Many  simple  yet  sublime  ideas  are 
expressed  by  this  author  in  the  kindest  spirit.  Lettre  a  tin  Ami  sur  la 
Revolution,  an,  iii.  Consequently  prior  by  two  years  to  M.  de  Maistre's 
Considerations,  by-the-by  a  far  less  original  production. 

a  a 
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gentle>  yet  stroiig  and  poweifdl,  and  saying,  **  Now  I  have  my 
sepulchre !  " 

He  was  miitaken,  hit  embrace  was  Toid.  Though  supposed 
to  be  dead,  the  ReTohilion  was  so  vivacious,  that,  whilst  h^ 
genins  was  skunbering,  her  wadiko  soul  was  invading  Europe^ 
To  subdue  the  kings  -ii  the  earth,  lier  shadow  would  suffice* 

She  lives  on,  in  spite  of  everything.  Her  last-bom,  Bona- 
parte, insults  her  in  vain  ;  in  vain  does  he  ask  her,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  What  is  the  use  of  ideas  ?  "  He  himself  is  in 
search  of  an  idea,  and  he  will  hunt  for  it  in  vain  ;  in  v^  does 
he  open  the  temples ;  he  knows  not  what  tq  put  therdn  :  he 
goes  as  far  as  old.  Rome ;  and,  to  find  life,  rummages  the 
catacombs  ;  he  finds  nothing  and  brings  back  nothing  save  the 
old  idol  of  the  dead.  Behold  it  restored  to  the  church  ;  but 
the  church  is  empty ! 

0  radical  impotency !  To  have  on  your  side  the  favourite 
of  victory,  and  still  remain  vanquished !  The  royalty  of  glory, 
the  royalty  of  divine  right,  and  the  royalty  oi  money  will  work, 
but  in  vain,  for  a  whole  half  century  to  arouse  the  old  spirit 
against  the  Eevolution.  They  will  bloV  till  they  are  breath- 
less upon  those  dead  ashes,  they  will  never  more  obtain  a 
spark.  ...  0  kings,  why  do  you  exhaust  yourselves  ?  Here 
are  others,  greater  kings  than  you,  who  have  succeeded  no 
better  !  What  such  men  as  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre 
together  are  unable  to  accomplish^  do  you,  poor  kings,  imagine 
that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  perform  ?  .  .  .  Tridy,  all  men 
have  tried  it  with  hearty  good-will ;  both  great  and  small,  one 
by  art,  another  by  history  or  legendary  lore,  we  have  all 
charitably  attempted  to  revive:  the  old  carcase  ;  but  it  has 
remained  cold  and  sterile. 

In  the  meantime,  the  .world  is  pining  away,  suffering,  hungry 
and  thirsty.  **  What  are  we  to  give  to  the  people  ?  When 
your  child  asks  you  for  bread,  do  you  give  him  a  stone  ?  "  The 
miracle  of  multiplication  effected  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
has  not  been  renewed.  We  have  been  told  :  **  Whoever  shall 
draw  from  my  fountain  shall  never  thirst.*'  We  have  drawn 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  are  still  thirsty. 

And  what  is  offered  to  us  to  drink,  is  what  nobody  for  a  long 
time  has  been  able  to  endure.:  a  saviour  for  the  elect,  the 
religion  of  privilege,ihe  injuatiee  of  God.     No,  this  is  too  bitter. 
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If  you,  venerable  spirit  of  the  past,  have  loved  men,  allow 
us  also  to  seek  some  food  and  a  foimtain  for  them.  For,  how 
can  we  see  all  those  millions  lying  yonder,  emaciated,  and 
dying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  whom  you  no  longer 
nourish. 

The  people  must  not  die ;  do  not;  therefore,  prevent  their 
being  fed.  She  who  received  them  to  her  bosom,  even  the 
Revolution,  she  who.se  bountifully  imdertook  to  nourish  them, 
who  generously  fed  them  with  her  milk  and  her  blood, — she 
has  remained  invulnerable  against  you  all.  Now  leave  her 
alone;  and  no  longer  interpose  between  the  mother  and  her 
childr^i. 

That  nourishment' is  exhausted  by  warfare.  For  our  part, 
we  will  give  food.  We  must,  one  way  or  other,  find  for  them 
bread  for  the  body  and  food  for  the  mind.  Let  us  give  them 
ours,  without  h^tation;.  the  more  we^  give,  the  more  there 
rwnains.  This- is  the  mystery,  the  miracle.  Let  us  pour  out 
our  life,  with  a  bountiful  hand.:  our  hearts  will'  expand  in  the 
same  proportion  !  Let  us  not  be  niggards  of  our  mortal 
existence,  and  God  will  increase  within  usc 

You  frequently  groan  over  your  poverty  of  spirit,  jova 
sterility,  and  inquire  why  the  li^t  of  the  future  is  so  slow  in 
arriving,  and  you  would  wish  to  have  a  talisman,  a  formula  of 
invocation  to  summon  it  [before  you.  That  all  powerfid  formula, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  simple,  but  whose  fecundity -is  known 
only  to  him  who  has  fathomed  its  signification^  consists  in  these 
words :  Be  goodi 
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(-'•jnT?:5U.iLrcr« — 3XTS3fl?&  cBgT:uciJ&.— hypocrisy  of 

T!x>  Hisa^lMi  J-situ  jusau — Ss^^jsiii  iatw^^  I^mcs  W  Fez^ocw — Real 
Cauhc»  tr  2n^!iuiu*>  jmnrwrm. — Xmoaipiiincs  ^urrBoI  Roacizaee. — 
Bl^t  jiaRmstt.  iou.  sd&iL  3f  g^matcv— ftganniedL  ocsdnxtkHal 
emxiiiiidiin. — Tuaa  SarxiMaa.  «iinific.aiiL  «f  l^rwcxs^  —  EJes^and*^ 
«tfar*»  oi  TetvsaLlat  ^tTtmti.  Ttarsaai^  aai  Fcbhc;. — Ssiin;  zao  Motal 
^BMr  Fjtp»ati  lati  lu  imwet  j^vrr  Faan. — Her  kKBcii  «f  Fnace. — T vo 
BcaiuBe&  aMBR  tjoc  ia=rei£. —  Ltll^-TMjaiiiiL — Eisii-^exrtcd  zscn 
prawfce  a  UsrrenBl  Wxr^ze.^BDke*s  izvis^k — CxusBitT  liervren 
the  VrieH  m$>4  ihe  Eof^Amxn. — Bzatfal  ug^aliu  of  d^t  Ezi^Hsb 
yiidfift»,^¥ntKf  hirtt  «kd  wdcooes  tke  Fitr^^  PtttW  of  the 
fCmatjfl^  >*rtwfm  the  two  X^ons. — Tlic  EngSkhmaiz:  Ises  become  a 
simple  joete  nf  Mttchinerj^ — The  Fimcbmaa  Ins  recAised  Man. 

Tm  oM  OotJjic  principle,  nnaided,  would  nerer  hare  been  able 
to  niffp  ftrifl  Jnod  nniray  the  jouthful  impalse  of  France.  No 
pniror  wr;iil/l  Iinvo  boon  Buffidcnt.  The  only  thing  that  was  able 
to  ItiOtl  ht^r  wrong,  and  which  in  fact  did  so,  was  an  illusion,  a 
fnhus  and  >ipiiriou«  ideal  bj  which  she  might  be  duped,  deceired, 
and  diverted  from  her  thoughts. 

It  is  a  cruel  sight  to  behold  France  bringing  forth  between 
t^ro  witches,  the  old  negress  of  the  middle  ages.  Confession, 
Inqoisition, — and  the  other,  the  young  English  one,  with  her 
vain  and  mendacious  language,  covering  sordid  interest  with 
political  fictions  in  which  she  herself  does  not  believe. 

Long  had  the  latter  been  working  at  the  ruin  of  France, 
employing  the  genius  of  France  to  deceive  her.  Three  men, 
eminently  French,  were,  in  the  course  of  that  century,  caressed 
and  gained  over  by  that  cunning  England,  so  haughty  in 
attitude,  but  so  coaxing  and  base  as  soon  as  ever  her  own 
interest  intervenes.  She  clutched  Voltaire  by  her  unprincipled 
Bolingbroke,  by  a  semblance  of  religious  liberty  (whilst  crush- 
injDT  ireland).  She  ensnared  Mirabeau,  at  first  very  averse 
er,  by  her  Anglo-Genoese  who  assisted  him  in  his  idle- 
ad  often  wrote  for  him  ;  she  had  found  him  frightened 
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between  a  deceased  monarchy  and  an  imminent  republic,  and 
offered  him  her  spurious  system  as  a  plank  in  a  shipwreck. 

The  most  fatal  seduction  was  that  of  Montesquieu.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  explain  here  how  that  briUiant  genius  (so  easily 
caught  by  vanity),  was  followed,  seized,  and  secured  by  the 
English,  after  the  success  of  his  Persian  Letters  ;  how  cunning 
mediocrity  mystified  genius.  Genius,  as  we  know,  is  too  often 
credulous,  sympathetic,  inclined  to  admire,  and,  which  renders 
it  easy  to  capture,  usually  systematical:  you  have  only  to  exhibit 
a  nation  rather  flattering  to  its  systems,  and  it  will  follow  more 
tamely  than  a  child. 

However,  none  can  be  cheated  by  such  means  but  those  who 
are  already  deceived  beforehand,  those  who  have  in  their  very 
hearts  the  germ  of  error.  I  say  in  their  hearts,  because  error 
penetrates  almost  always  at  the  side  where  morality  is  weakest. 

Yes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  that  genius,  so  great,  so 
noble  and  gentle,  so  eminently  humane,  has  nevertheless  exer- 
cised a  fatal  influence  over  the  political  morality  of  Europe,  it 
is  because,  great  as  he  was,  he  obeyed  a  sentiment  that  is  any- 
thing but  grand,  but  which  leads  astray  all  the  weak-hearted  : 
respect  and  admiration  for  success. 

Wherever  success  appears,  the  vulgar  behold  wisdom.  Eng- 
land was  successful.  Our  ingenious  Gascon  undertook  to  explain 
English  wisdom,  and  sought  for  the  cause  of  her  extraordinary 
success  in  the  perfection  of  her  government  and  the  profound 
mechanism  of  her  constitution.  His  ignorance  assisted  him. 
Unacquainted  with  either  the  history  or  the  law  of  the  country 
of  which  he  spoke,  he  was  more  at  his  ease  in  placing  there  the 
system  with  which  he  amused  his  mind.  Xenophon  laid  the 
scene  of  his  reveries  among  the  Perdans,  Plato  in  Egypt  and 
Atlantis.     Thus  England  became  the  Atlantis  of  Montesquieu. 

England's  greatness  proceeded  from  three  things  which  he 
seems  to  have  little  understood.  In  this  place,  lean  do  no  more 
than  indicate  them. 

1.  The  principal  author  and  creator  of  that  great  power  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  France  herself,  I  mean  the  imbe- 
cility of  Catholic  France,  the  confessors  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
urged  him  against  Holland,  his  natural  ally,  thus  casting  Hol- 
land into  the  arms  of  England,  and  thereby  giving  to  the  latter 
the  dominion  of  the  seas. 


«f  dbe  Inrmeible 

KVigeniiis  soared 

■dad  kwer  and  loirer, 

vacL  g^ang^  a  nn  af  iwrnir  wIibi  ,an  Eagkad  in  England, 
jv  •jte:  «  "ftiriwf  1^  fE^i»^fk«s  S£a«  k  say  one  day  sink 
a^  Tfca-'ir  Uli  ury  s  k.  aer  «eeac 

LnriAi  rnASKSi.  ricMi  a:  amk  and  an  indostzial  develc^ 
ijt'fi.z.  :.«."?*  t jf^  Tr=i:^*tl  iWBk  in  this  genios  of  precision, 
ii)tj*:k'Aij'jL^  aiki  ytf^rf^TiTir  Fitgiaiid  has  always  gained  iu 
th**.  Mibkfr ;  MS*  cci  JJkt  odier  liand,  for  extent  and  pro- 
fouJitr,  for  tiifr  f»r^'>*^^  of  iiigh  gentfaliaation,  in  matters  of 
art  aftd  liiiljfic^T.  MMwiy  eertainly  can  say  that  she  has 
ia^oi'ed  since  Sflakspeaze. 

As  f<>r  her  ray  cos^dieated  constitiidoD,  aboot  which  so 
aM£i  mabe  i&atf  hrai  made,  it  nay  noTerth^efiS  bo  reduced  to 
Me  wwi.  Tke  ttw  power  is  anstoeney.  the  second  aristocracy, 
^  dK  thini  amteeiftty.  This  arisweraey  ^roea  •n  incessantly 
^  its  Wir  whk  all  ibiMe  wlh>  |rn>^  nch.  "  To  be  rich 
bbT  t»  be  nottr.*" » lli^  abswbu^  tluNi^t  of  the  English- 
IVepef^,.  imiaUr  wnliakrial  iMid  feudal,  is  the  religion 


«Nw  ^hiioal  all,  local,  special,  insular, 

1^  «aqwtt^     N^ver  bad  the  English  imagined 

|J(r  wiwM  W  «>  mm)  as  to  borrow  from  their  island, 

«K^  w^  v>«livv^  il»  owti«     But  bore  is  a  Frenchman 

i^ak^  li^  ^w  ibAt  dll  tbU  Gothic  chaos  of  customs 

«l^y«Vs\NikHitM^  v?AxNU  cvuitraiUctory,  and  which  puazle 
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their  most  learned  prad^ionerS) — Idiattlus  ebaos  is  order  itself, 
that  it  is  the  eternal  model  exhibited  to  mankind.  Nay  more» 
with  the  power  of  his  imagination,  he  sees  and  recognises  in  it 
an  image  of  the  celestial  system,  equilibrimn,  gravitation,  <fec. 
Before  your  Newton  had  discovered  the  heaTenly  system,  said 
he  to  them,  it  existed  in  yonr  laws  .  .  • 

'<  What  is  the  law  ?  a  relation.  And  this  relation  varies 
according  to  climate.  The  happy  relation  of  equilibrium,  the 
balance  of  powers,  is  the  true  political  baMS,  en  which  every 
society  is  grounded."* 

What  a  subject  of  astonishment  it  would  hare  been  for  the 
great  juris-consults,  those  pontiffs  of  the  Stmc  law,  to  hear 
all  this  language  of  physics  and  mechanics^ — equilibrium, 
poise,  counter-poise,  and  gravitation ! 

Oh !  it  was  not  for  such  a  material  and  materialist  law,  that 
Papiaian  gave  the  tyrant  the  sublime  answer  which  caused  his 
martyrdom.  It  was  not  for  such  a  law  that  our  great  Dumoulin 
brav^  the  poniard,  and  was  four  times  on  the  point  of  being 
assasanated.  Neither  did  politicians,  such  as  Bamevelt  and 
De  Witt,  when  they  chanted  in  torture  Jus^btm  et  tencteem, 
imagine  that  right  was  a  physical  matter  ;  they  believed  in  the 
right  of  the  mind. 

However,  we  must  not  lay  the  whole  blame  of  this  abasemeat 
of  law  on  M.  de  Montesquieu.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  false  Jesuitical  spiritualism  had  turned  the  minds  of 
men  towards  the  sphere  in  which  liberty  was  then  bursting 
forth, — the  material  sciences,  transfigured  by  Galileo.  Politics, 
yielding  to  their  ascendancy,  had  gradually  assumed  their  lan- 
guage. Descartes  contributed  to  this  by  the  popularity  of  his 
works,  even  by  his  romances  of  physics ;  and  Newton  came 
with  his  glory  and  immense  authority,  with  Voltaire  for  his 
translator !  Then  equilibrium,  gravitation,  appeared  to  be  the 
universal  law  of  the  world,  both  moral  and  physical. 

People  forgot  that  law  is,  so  to  speak,  the  contrary  of 
physics.     The  latter  balances  powers  and  seeks  the  equilibrium 

*  Note,  that  this  idea  of  law,  howeyer  low  it  may  be,  was  a  remarkable 
progress  over  the  entirely  English  theory  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  see  the 
just  only  in  the  useful.  Besides  the  English  seize  and  immediately  profit  by 
Montesquieu's  idea.  His  book  appeared  in  1748,  and  in  1753  they  open  Trith 
great  ostentation  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  his  imitator  and  commentator 
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question.  Thus,  nothing  would  ever  stir,  again ;  the  little  would 
ever  remain  little,  and  the  strong  ever  strong.  Vain  hope ! 
Whenever  a  new  idea  came  forth,  whenever  one  of  the  powers 
brought  a  moral  force  into  the  world,  as  France  did  in  the 
dawn  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  France  of  Colbert  and 
Moliere,  the  equilibrium  was  broken  up. 

In  ordinary  times,  it  is  true,  the  voracity  of  each  was  kept 
in  check  by  the  voracity  of  all.  But,  at  bottom,  there  was  no 
idea  of  right.  They  were  like  a  troop  of  wolves  staring  at  one 
another  in  a  circle ;  and  if  one  grew  weak,  they  all  pounced 
upon  it.  Thus,  on  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Maria-Theresa, 
Austria  seems  weak  and  unprotected  ;  therefore,  they  worry 
Austria  !  Next,  it  is  the  turn  of  little  Prussia  ;  woe  to  Prussia! 
They  endeavour  to  devour  her.  From  time  to  time,  they 
snatch  a  morsel  from  Turkey.  Russia  bites  Sweden ;  and 
Austria  would  swallow  up  Bavaria,  if  the  others  did  not  rush 
between  them.  Such  is  the  hideous  aspect  of  that  circus  of 
wild  beasts. 

This  fiction  of  equilibrium,  of  a  European  balance  of  powers, 
always  gravely  attested  in  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  then 
to  be  still  governing  Europe. 

The  lesser  states  are  made  to  bear  it  in  mind,  as  a  morality 
appropriated  to  them,  a  sort  of  Catechism.  The  great  powers 
at  either  extremity,  are,  in  the  meantime,  growing  more 
powerful ;  till  two  giants  are  formed — ^England  and  Russia. 

Russia,  an  Asiatic  power,  has  less  need  of  hypocrisy.  She 
lays  a  brutal  heavy  hand  on  Poland  whom  she  dismembers  ; 
she  forces  her  neighbours  to  take  a  part  in  this  murder,  to 
share  in  the  spoils,  not  allowing  them  to  remain  pure,  and 
reckoning,  moreover,  to  get  back  the  share  she  had  allowed, 
when  she  should  take  them  in  their  turn. 

Russia,  a  personification  of  barbarity  organised,  can  dis- 
pense with  having  an  idea  :  at  that  period  Panslavism  had  not 
been  invented  for  her.  But  England,  the  great  mistress  of 
hypocrisy,  must  pretend  to  have  an  idea.  She  presents  her- 
self boldly  (to  borrow  Madame  de  Stael's  absurd  expression)  as 
**  the  chevalier  of  the  liberty  of  the  world."  She  will  defend 
tiiat  liberty  ;  nay,  more,  she  will  regulate  it,  and  give  it 
a  secure  foundation.  The  receipt  is  easy:  imitate  her 
constitution. 
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Jbut  she  appeared  to  be  nneonBeioa&.of  pasaing  erents.  He 
yrho  does  not  obtain  the  will,  jobtaias  .notimig.  The  English 
goYemed  ;  but,  in  spte  of  that,  they  obtained  no  result.  They 
tampered  with  the  upper  classes  of  aooiety,  the  saloons,  apol 
the  Frenchman  and  made  themaelTes  ridieuloiis,  in  order  to 
influence  the. French  ;  but  all  this  pcussed.in  the  upper: regions, 
at  the  smface  ;  nothing  penetrated  below.  They  had  not  then 
the  hold  that  the  bank  and  industrialism  hare  since  given  than 
over  us.  The  France  of  that  age  defended  heiaelf  by  the  mind, 
and  remained  entire.  One  morning,  she  awoke  and  gave  the 
English  a  lesson  at  Fontenoy. 

Strange  and  oapricious  insdence !  To  wish  to  domineer 
over  a  country  which,  at  that  very  time,  and  under  its  paltry 
government,  was  influencing  and  captivating  the  world  by  the 
power  of  the  mind  !  To  rule,  requires  a  right,  and  this  right 
is  an  idea  ...  I  shoidd  like  to  see  an  English  idea  I— A  great 
Mid  fruitful  moral  idea.  England  never  had,  nor  will  she  ever 
have,  any  great  moralist  or  juris-consult.* 

Greece  had  a  right  to  dominion  over  the  world  ;  and  so  .had\ 
Rome  ;  and  so  had  France  ;  for  each  brought  with  her  an 
idea.  Art,  jurisprudence,  and  social  fraternity,  such,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  are  Ihe  titles.  And  the  world  has  remained  respect- 
ful and^grateful  to  those  nations.  But  industry  and  commerce 
are  assuredly  most  useM  things,  and  enrich  their  votaries. 
Yet  why  should  you  thank  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
because  he  wishes  to  be  rich  ? 

England  was  enraged  to  behold  her  rival,  so  submissive  to 
her  during  the  regency,  escaping  from  her  clutches  more  and 
more.  She  allied  herself  with  whoever  would  hate  France  the 
most.     This  was  the  greatness  of  the  two  Pitts. 

France  offers  an  absolutely  opposite  spectacle ;  she  flghts 
against  England  occasionally,  but  never  hates  her.  If  she 
aids  America,  it  is  for  America  herself,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  world.     Never  were  the  English  looked  upon  with  greater 

*  Because  she  reduces  right  to  &.negtUive  idea — that  of  guarantees.  M.  Goizot 
laid  down  in  1828  {Preface  de  VHist,  OonstU,  d'HaUam,  p.  9)  :  ^''That 
in  England,  revolutions  have  been  accomplished  by  the /orce  of  fads,  without 
waiting  till  tJieir  justice  or  necessity  was  erected  into  a  doctrine."  To  speak 
more  clearly,  the  theories  have  been  created  after  the  event ;  they  have  come 
to  the  assistance  of  accomplished  facts,  and  in  order  to  justify  them. 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution  gave  them  ready  forged  those 
polemical  weapons  with  which  they  attacked  her. 

This  history  is  like  a  duel  of  France  with  France.  She 
alone  then  possessed  the  spark  of  life  ;  she  alone  was  truly  the 
world,  and,  as  such,  had  her  adversaries  in  her  own  bosom. 
That  is  the  sad  blot  upon  her  grandeur, — ^to  have  been  able  to 
find  no  serious  enemy  but  in  herself. 

Our  deserters  went  one  after  another  to  inspire  and  dictate  > 
to  the  English  their  arguments  against  us.     First  Calonne, 
then  Necker,  then  Dumouriez,  people  to  whom  France  had 
intrusted  her  affairs,  who  take  advantage  of  that  knowledge, 
and  write  books  profoundly  English  against  France.    . 

These  three  had  not  however  the  whole  of  the  responsibility. 
Calonne  was  too  much  despised  to  be  believed,  and  the  others 
too  much  hated. 

The  man  who  acted  undoubtedly  most  effectually  against 
the  Revolution,  who  injured  France  the  most,  and  reassured 
England  on  the  legitimacy  of  her  hatred,  was  an  Irishman  (by 
origin),  Lally-ToUendal. 

It  was  from  him  that  another  Irishman,  Burke,  received  th^ 
ready-made  text ;  from  him  did  he  depart  as  an  emissary,  con- 
veying animosity  and  insult  to  the  second  power,  and  gave  the 
tone  to  Europe.  Those  two  men  spoke ;  and  everybody 
repeated  their  words. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  load  them  with  an  exaggerated 
responsibility,  that  with  their  brilliant  eloquence  devoid  of 
ideas,  and  the  frivolity  of  their  character,  they  had  nothing  in 
them  that  could  thus  effect  the  change  of  Europe.  I  answer  that 
such  men  make  but  better  actors,  because  they  act  their  parts 
in  earnest,  and  because  their  interior  emptiness  enables  them 
the  better  to  adopt  and  urge  forward  eagerly  all  the  ideas  of 
others,  as  their  own.  We  have  seen  lately  a  very  similar 
person,  O'Connell,  quite  as  noisy,  and  quite  as  empty,  uttering, 
for  the  profit  of  England  and  the  detriment  of  Ireland,  the 
word  that  was  able  to  rob  that  poor  Ireland  of  perhaps  her  future 
salvation,  the  sympathy  of  France,  by  claiming  for  Irishmen 
the  slaughter  of  Waterloo. 

The  eloquent,  worthy,  kind-hearted  and  lacrymose  Lally, 
who  wrote  only  with  tears,  and  lived  with  a  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  had  entered  life  in  a  very  romantic  manner,  and  had 
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remainod  a  hero  of  romante.  He  was  a  natural  son  whom  the 
unfortunate  general  Lallj  caused  to  be  brought  up  m j^;eriouflly 
under  the  name  of  Trophime.  He  learned  in  the  self-same 
day  the  names  of  his  fadier  and  mother,  and  that  his  faUier 
was  about  to  perish.  His  youth,  gloriously  deroted  to  the 
vindication  of  his  father's  memory,  gained  for  him  the  interest 
of  eyerybodj  and  the  dying  benediction  of  Voltaire.  As  a 
member  of  the  States-Genmd,  Lally  contributed  to  conciliate 
the  minority  of  the  nobility  to  the  Third*Bstate.  But,  from 
that  moment,  he  confesses  that  the  great  movement  of  the 
Revolution  inspired  him  with  a  kind  of  terror  and  amazement. 
At  its  very  first  step,  it  wandered  surprisingly  £rom  the  two* 
fold  ideal  he  had  in  view.  That  poor  Lally;  assuredly  the  most 
inconsistent  of  kind-hearted  men,  meditat^,  at  the  same  time, 
two  things  very  dissimilar,  the  English  constitution,  and  a 
paternal  government.  On  two  very  serious  occasions,  he  in- 
jured, whilst  wishing  to  serve  the  king  whom  he  adored.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  23rd  of  July,  when  his  inconsiderate 
eloquence  marred  a  very  valuable  opportunity  for  the  king  to 
win  over  the  people  to  his  cause.  In  November,  anoSier 
opportimity  occurred,  and  Lally  marred  it  again  :  Mirabeau 
wanted  to  serve  the  king,  and  aimed  at  the  ministry  ;  Lally, 
with  bis  usual  tact,  chose  that  moment  to  publish  a  book 
against  Mirabeau. 

He  had  then  retired  to  Lausanne.  The  terrible  scene  of 
October  had  too  deeply  wounded  his  weak  and  susceptible 
imagination.  Mounier,  menaced,  and  really  in  danger,  left  the 
Assembly  at  the  same  time. 

The  defection  of  those  two  men  did  us  an  incalculable  harm 
throughout  Europe,  which  looked  upon  Mounier  a&  the  Reason, 
the  Minerva  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  forestalled  it  in 
Dauphind,  and  had  been  its  organ  in  its  most  serious  act,  the 
oath  in  the  Tennis-court.  And  Lally,  the  good,  the  kind- 
hearted  Lally,  the  idol  of  every  heart,  dear  to  women,  and 
dear  to  families  for  the  defence  of  his  father;  Lally,  at  the 
same  time  a  popular  orator  and  a  royalist,  who  had  inspired 
the  hope  of  ending  the  Revolution  by  the  king,  comes  forward 
now  to  tell  the  world  that  it  is  ruined  for  ever,  that  royalty  is 
lost  and  liberty  annihilated ;  that  the  king  is  the  captive  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  people.    This  French- 
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man  adopts  thei  motto  of  the  enemy  of  Erance,  the  words  of 
Pitt :  "  The  French  will  hare  merely  passed  through  liberty." 
Ridicule  is  heaped  oa  France  ;  and  England  is  henceforth  the 
only  ideal  of  the  world  ;  the  balance  of  the  three  powers  is  the 
only  true  policy  ;  and  Lally  proclaims  this  dogma  **  witk 
Lycurgus  and  Bla<^8tone.*' 

His  pamphlet,  ridiculous  at  bottom,  eloquent  and  impassioned 
in  form,  excellent  in  style,  and  characterised  by  good  tradi- 
tion, abundance,  plenitude,  and  an  efiPusion  of  the  heart,  was 
to  accuse,  dishonour  his  native  land,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy 
his  mother  .  .  .  Yes,  the  same  man  who  devoted  one-'half  of  his 
life  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory,  gives  the  rest  to  the 
impoKMis  and  parricidal  work  of  destroying  his  mother, — 
France. 

The  memorial  addressed  by  Lally  to  his  constituents 
(January,  1790)  affords  the  first  example  of  those  exaggerated 
representations,  which  foreigners  have  not  ceased  to  make 
since,  of  the  violent  actions  of  the  Revolution.  The  pages 
written  on  this  subject  by  Lally,  were  copied,  fact  for  fact,  and 
even  word  for  word,  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  self- 
styled  constitutional  party  began,  from  that  time,  the  most 
unjust  of  injuries  against  France,  going  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, and  asking  the  nobles  and  priests,  **  What  have  you 
suffered  ?  "  Then,  without  any  examination  or  control,  and 
without  any  documents  or  witnesses  being  produced,  they 
write  and  certify.  The  people,  the  fated  and  necessary  victim, 
after  suffering  for  ages,  suffered  still  in  their  day  of  reaction. 
Their  pretended  friends  eagerly  register  all  their  misdeeds, 
whether  tru&  or  false;  they  receive  the  most  suspected  wit- 
nesses ;  and  believe  everytJiing  against  them. 

Lally  marches  first,  as  the.  leader  of  the  band.  By  him 
commences  the  great  funeral  ccmcert  of  mourners,  who  will 
weep  over  France  .  .  .  Ye  mourners  of  the:  king  and  the 
nobility,  who  keep  your  pity  for  them,  but  show  none  for  the 
millions  of  men  who  suffered  and  perished  also,  tell  us  what 
rank,  what  escutcheon  one  must  have  to  move  your  compassion. 
For  our  part,  we  had  thought  that  to  deserve  the  tears  of  man- 
kind it  was  sufficient  to  be  man. 

Thus,  the  grand  movement  of  pity  was  set  in  motion  against' 
the  only  people  that  sincerely  desired  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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y^  mn'fnmjr^nm  -wrrk  ■■nae  =Vt— .f  ^pg^gfcg,   mhmit  ^  frjip   «f 

lMm£  iTvutamgxLr  dkg  ftnr /r«mM  «r  fiSerfc^.  i 
9»ii  A  ^nmcEj  -QL-viiraT  cf  ^cetr^ — «  s^^^^l 
«iiv^  cirHBfic^  -reucxsfli  ^f  intriliflrt,  wait  iiwiTj  led  i 
^-fWSB^  suwerijgas  cata&es,  v^  ^^liS  sii  treak  er^rrdic^ 
f&Mfjt^ioeii . .  .  IfitJtmi,  ikey  widli  ihi'"f  i-  ifce  wmM  te  pieces. 

i^ifA  V>  viu»«§f  diiKff'deTS  dut  were  txxf  tis^j^  :  aiai  dK- 

ll^!fr</jtttk»a  j#93wte>d  cmt  iHbit  was  not  jcJ  s«ec.  die  peraergratr 
ir*:^*i^r  <A  )iffT  enftraues  ;  the  iiaxsaxe  cordial  crKlfrecaisfeir 
Ww^jffTi  t)i*;  Tojlerk*,  the  etaugraau,  and  foreizners.  a  c«>- 
»^r«/ry  '4  traiV/n  i^l  ly/aie  and  shzfod.  Bat  thcj  deofed,  ani 
»v/yr*f,'  *»J  ealkd  beareo  to  vinie»  .  .  .  Urns  to  sas^ea  ani 
«faI«it/j«jAt«,  tra*  thtfrefore  the  greatest  injiBike !  .  .  .  Yet 
ihffit^  inwje^foi  men  «!»>  thxii  pnMested^  retonied  in  1S15  an  1 
flUpUpd  [Miblklr  that  thej  were  gnOtr,  boasted  of  it,  and  giorie^i 
in  it. 

Yet,  at  tbe  present  daj  we  can,  on  their  own  testimony, 
fafelr  a£nn«  The  Xeekm  and  LaDjs  were  foob  and  simple- 
U/siB^  when  ther  gasaranteed  what  time  has  so  fiatlr  ontra- 
dicted  •  .  .  Yes,  nrnpletons,  but  in  their  siDiness,  there  was 
eomiption  ;  those  weak  and  rain-minded  men  had  been  somied 
bj  disappointments,  and  eomqyted  bj  the  caresses,  the  flatteir, 
and  the  fatal  friendsh^  of  the  enemies  of  France. 

Rerolationarj  France,  that  people  hare  beliered  to  have 
been  so  Tiolent,  was  indeed  rery  patient.  At  Paris,  thej 
were  ererrwhere  printing  and  exhibiting,  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  and  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  the  books  of  tn^ors, 
^Taknine's,  for  instance,  admirablj  executed,  at  the  expense  of 
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tlie  Court ;  and  Burke's  furious  and  filthy  libel,  as  violent  as 
Marat's,  and,  if  we  think  of  the  results,  far  more  homicidal ! 

That  book,  which  is  so  full  of  fury  that  the  author  forgets  at 
every  j)age  what  he  has  just  said  in  the  former,  blindly  choking 
himself  with  his  own  arguments,  reminds  me  every  moment  of 
the  end  of  Mirabeau-Tonneau,  who  died  through  his  own 
violence,  rushing  blind  with  fury  upon  the  sword  of  an  officer 
whom  he  was  forcing  to  draw. 

That  excess  of  fury  which  is  in  an  agony  at  not  being  able 
to  find  sufficient  vent  in  words,  casts  the  author  every  moment 
into  that  vile  buffoonery  which  degrades  even  the  buffoon : 
"We  Englishmen  have  not  been  emptied,  sewed  up,  and 
stuffed,  like  birds  in  a  museum,  with  straw,  or  rags,  or  filthy 
paper-chippings,  called  the  Rights  of  Man."  And,  in  another 
place  :  '•  The  Constituent  Assembly  is  composed  of  village 
attorneys  ;  they  could  not  fail  to  make  a  litigious  constitution 
that  may  afford  them  plenty  of  excellent  business." 

I  have,  with  a  simplicity  of  which  I  am  now  ashamed,  tried 
to  discover  whether  that  book  contained  any  doctrine.  It  con- 
tains only  insult  and  contradiction.  The  author  says,  in  the 
same  page  :  **  The  government  is  a  work  of  human  wisdom  ;" 
and,  a  few  lines  further :  **  Man  must  be  limited  by  something 
hei/ond  man,''  By  what,  then?  By  an  angel,  a  god,  or  a 
pope  ?  Return  then  at  once  to  the  marvellous  governments  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  politics  of  miracles. 

The  most  amusing  thing  in  Burke,  is  his  eulogy  of  monks. 
That  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is  never  tired  of  expatiating.  This 
pupil  of  Saint- Omer,  converted  to  arrive  at  power,  seems  to 
remember  (rather  late)  his  good  masters,  the  Jesuits.  Pro- 
testant England  is  affected  to  the  heart  for  them,  by  her  hatred 
of  us.  The  Revolution  contains  something  good  since  it  brings 
together  and  reconciles  such  ancient  enemies.  Pitt  would  go 
even  to  mass.  All  of  them.  Englishmen  and  monks,  tune 
their  voices  in  unison,  as  soon  as  ever  the  question  is  to 
sing  sanguinary  vespers  for  France,  and  chant  in  the  same 
choir. 

Burke's  pamphlet  was  avowed  by  Pitt ;  for  the  latter  wanted 
to  create  an  eternal  breach  between  the  two  nations,  and  widen 
and  deepen  the  strait. 

The  animosity  of  the  English  towards  France  had  been,  till 
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then,  an  lustinciiTO  sentiment,  capricious  and  variable  ;  but 
from  that  time,  it  became  an  object  of  systematic  culture,  which 
admirably  succeeded.     It  increased  and  flourished. 

The  ground  was  well  prepared.  Sismondi  (by  no  means 
unfavourable  to  the  English,  and  who  married  one  of  their 
countrywomen),  makes  this  very  just  remark  on  their  history 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  the  more  warlike  as 
they  never  made  war.  At  least  they  made  it  neither  by  them- 
selves nor  in  their  own  country.  They  believed  themselves 
unattackable  ;  thence  a  security  of  egotism,  which  hardened 
their  hearts,  rendering  them  violent,  insolent,  and  irritable 
towards  whatever  withstood  them.  The  chastisement  of  this 
i^iteful  disposition,  was  the  progress  of  hatred,  the  sad  facility 
with  which  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  great  and 
rich  of  their  nation,  into  every  folly  which  hatred  inspires. 

The  good  qualities  of  that  laborious,  serious,  thoughtful 
people,  all  turned  to  evil.  One  virtue,  unknown  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  which  has,  we  must  say,  often  been  of  good  seryicc 
to  their  men,  Pitt,  Nelson,  and  others,  —their  doggednesst — 
being  thus  directed,  was  a  sort  of  madness,  the  causeless  fury 
of  the  bull-dog  that  bites  without  knowing  what  he  bites,  and 
never  lets  go  his  hold. 

For  my  part,  that  sad  sight  does  not  inspire  me  with  hatred 
in  return.  No,  rather  compassion  !  0,  sister  nation,  nation 
of  Newton  and  Shakspeare,  who  would  not  feel  pity  in  behold- 
ing you  fallen  into  this  base  credulity,  this  cowardly  deference 
for  our  common  enemies, — the  aristocrats, — so  far  as  to  accept 
literally  and  receive  with  respect  and  confidence,  whatever  the 
nobleman,  the  gentleman,  the  lord,  has  told  you  against  people 
whose  cause  was  your  own  ?  Your  miserable  prejudice  in 
favour  of  those  who  trample  you  "»*  -^o^  Jias  done  us  much 
harm,  but  it  has  ruined  you  !  '  ^^ 

Oh  !  you  can  never  know  hr  ^  F»  ^•v 

towards  you !      When,  in  Ma  -^  '»_ 

speaking  of  England,  thought  •  '  "^  ^ 

enemy :  "  he  received  the   un»  -^ 

Assembly.     They  were  on  the  ^^ 

in  order  not  to  show  themselves  dii  ■- 

English. 

All  this  h*^^  ""90,  whilst 
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the    oppositieu,   united    together,   were  publishing    Burke's 
pamphlet  against  ua. 

The  effect  of  that  paitry  piece  of  declaBurfciem  on  the  Eng- 
lish was  immen«e.  The  clubs  that  had  been  fonned  in  Lon- 
don to  support  the  principles  of  our  Revolution,  were  for  the 
most  part  dissolved.  The  liberal  Lord  Stanhope  erased  his 
name  from  their  books  (November,  1790).  IffumeroMS  publi- 
cations, cleverly  directed,  multiplied  ad  mfmitum,  and  sold 
cheap  among  the  people,  turned  them  so  completely,  that,  the 
14th  of  July,  1791,  on  an  English  meeting  celebrating  at 
Birmingham  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the 
furious  populace  went  and  ransacked,  broke,  and  burnt 
Priestly 's  house  and  furniture,  together  with  his  chemical 
laboratory.  He  left  his  ungrateful  country,  and  went  over  to 
America. 

Such  was  the  J^te  they  gave  in  England  to  the  friend  of 
France  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  this  is  what  was  given  in 
France  to  the  English. 

In  l>ecember,  1791,  our  Jaeobins,  who  then  had  the  Giron- 
dists,  Isnard,  and  Lasource,  for  their  presidents,  resolved  that 
the  three  -flags  of  France,  England,  and  tlie  United  States, 
should  be  suspended  from  1^  voof^  of  their  haU,  .and  the  busts 
of  Price  and  Sidney  placed  beside  tthose  of  Jean  Jacques, 
Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  Mably,  and  Franklin, 

They  gave  the  place  of  honour  to  an  Englishman  deputed 
from  the  London  clubs  ;  'and  addressed  to  him  the  most  affec- 
tionate congratulations,  with  prayers  for  eternal  peace.  But 
the  union  would  have  seemed  imperfect,  if  our  mothers  and 
wives,  those  mediators  of  the  heart,  had  not  come  to  marry 
the  nations  by  placing  them  hand  in  hand.  They  brought  an 
affecting  pledge  of  alliance, — 'the  work  of  their  own  hands  ; 
they  and  their  daughters  had  themselves  woven  for  the  Eng- 
lishman three  "flags,  a  cap  of  liberty,  and  the  national  cockade. 

^U  that  was  put  into  an  ark  of  alliance,  together  with  the 
•*ntion,  the  new  map  ef  France,  fruits  of  the  land  of 
*»d  ears  of  corn. 

Mence  of  our  fathers !  .  .  .  Will  any  one  call  it 

Mind  ?  .  .  No,  they  must  have  had  this  belief ; 

relieved  that  the  English  people  would  com- 

^  of  nations  ;  they  were  not  able  to  guess, 

II  II  2 
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and  I  congratuUto  them  for  it,  tliat  tbe  Englibli,  dragged  along 
in  their  miserable  bondage  of  hatred  and  pride,  would  allow 
thomsdres  to  be  joked  by  their  aristocracy  to  their  machine  of 
iudustrj,  to  gain  and  gain  for  oyer  what  would  serve  them  for 
nothinff  but  to  purchase  Germans  and  Russians  as  fast  as  they 
wore  killed. 

People  of  pride  do  not  believe  me  in  this  matter  ;  but  believe 
yourselves.  Examine,  and  compare  what  you  were,  with  what 
you  have  become ! 

You  have  done  groat  things  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  yet 
what  are  the  results  ? 

Is  it  the  happiness  of  the  many  ?  Bo  bold  and  answer — 
Tes. 

Is  it  the  progress  of  the  few,  the  elevation  of  genius,  the 
culture  of  deep  thought  ?  I  doubt  it.  You  produce  nothing  as  a 
new  theory,  but  few  works  of  arts,  only  articles,  and  translations 
of  paltry  French  pieces. 

You  seem  to  me  to  have  made  a  choice  diametrically 
opposite  to  Solomon's.  He  chose  mind, — wisdom.  You  have 
chosen  the  world.  But  do  you  hold  it  ?  The  British  Empire 
is  indeed  a  grand  world !  But  what  is  an  empire  ?  An 
harmony  of  nations.  It  is  a  thing  slowly,  wisely,  and  firmly 
founded,  on  necessary  relations,  and  founded  especially,  if  it  is 
to  be  lasting,  on  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  conquerors. 
Such  was  the  great  Roman  empire,  which  has  covered  the 
world  with  its  monuments  and  left  everywhere  high  roads  and 
laws  for  nations.  Such  were  not  the  settlements  of  the  Vene- 
tians, Portuguese,  and  Dutch  ;  those  ^flPWi  little  nations, 
which  with  nothing  did  such  immense  t)^*^  ^Se  nevertliele«* 
been  unable  to  found  anything. 

You  have,  I  know  well,  what  they  \  \iriplicitj 

powers, — agricultural,  industrial,  and 
tainly  very  powerful  means.     And  y- 
that,  having  them,  you  have  succeeded 
In  no  part  (excepting  the  United  States, 
period,  under  a  relip^ious  influence)  in  no  ^ 
deep  root  in  the  e  you  everyw* 

of  the  globe  ;   b'  — nowhert 

that  you  have  b  thering 

substance  of  the  ^ 
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no  thought.  Having  "brought  no  moral  idea  with  you,  you 
have  founded  nowhere. 

Your  India,  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  empires  that  the 
sun  has  seen, — ^what  have  you  done  with  it  ?  It  has  withered 
in  your  hands.  You  remain  exterior  to  it ;  you  are  a  parasite 
hody  that  will  ho  cast  off  to-morrow.*  You  found  that  mar- 
vellous country  provided  with  commerce  and  agriculture  .  .  . 
Yet  what  now  remains  to  he  exported,  except  opium  ? 

But  of  all  the  English  countries,  the  one  that  has  suffered 
the  most  is  assuredly  England  herself. 

Here,  the  bankers  will  laugh,  and  so  will  the  lords  perhaps, 
and  with  them  a  few  hundred  thousand  men, — the  vampires  of 
England  .  .  .  Yes,  hut  twenty  millions  of  men  are  weeping, 
and  those  men  are  England  herself ! 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  people  so  indefatigahle  and 
industrious,  having,  after  the  most  desperate  efforts,  maintained 
for  fifty  years,  purchased  only  misery  and  famine. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  1789,  and  one  that  Burke 
puhlicly  professed :  **  That  in  England  property  was  divided 
more  equally  than  in  France  ; "  and  one  of  the  best  informed 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assemhly  observed,  that  at  that 
period  "  most  of  the  English  are  land-owners." 

This  was  perhaps  an  exaggeration.  But,  what  is  certain, 
is,  that  small  landed-proprietors  were  then  innumerable  ;  that 
one  met  everywhere  with  the  modest  and  quiet  cottage,  that 
humble  yet  charming  habitation,  which,  exhibited  to  us  so 
many  times  in  novels  and  engravings,  had  made  us  all  in  love 
with  England ;  add,  moreover,  the  affecting  accessories  of  a 
quiet,  homely,  moral,  and  laborious  life,  the  Bible  read  in  the 
family  circle,  the  virgin  vino  and  the  rose-tree  overhanging  the 
loiBM^Mirch,  the  handsome  yet  serious  girl  spinning  on  the 
3U  amidst  her  young  brothers,  and  the  sports  of  those 

•nan  goes  to  India  to  settle  there ;  and  there  is  no  marriage 

The  English  will  one  day  depart,  without  leaving  any  ves- 

'hilation  of  Indian  trade  and  industry,  the  decline  of  agri- 

"*  this  last  particular  from  the  hook  of  Biomstierna,  the 

however,  a  great  friend  of  the  English.     I  ought  to 

*■  nothing  will  he  found  in  this  chapter  that  is  not 

^if^quiries,  or  from  hooks  impartial  or  even  favour- 
,    -^on  Faucher's  remarkahle  work  from  which  I 
than  once. 
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fine  cbildren,  Yjbg  in  colour  with  the  carnation,  and  full  of 
life.  Oh  !  many  years  ago,  I  still  saw  something  like  this  ia 
the  best  preserved  districts  of  England,  and  I  was  so  affected 
by  it  as  to  foi^ct  our  wars,  and,  I  confess,  to  rejoice  that  the 
invasion  had  not  taken  place,  nor  gone  to  troable  that  peaceful 
world  ...  I  thanked  the  ocean  ! 

I  was  wrong.  The  invasion  would  have  saved  England.  It 
would  at  least  hav«  forced  her  to  stop  and  reflect  on  the  brink 
of  the  terrible  abyss  into  which  she  has  blindly  plunged.  It 
would  have  forced  the  aristoeracy  to  grant  sometliing  to  the 
people,  to  relax  somewhat  of  their  bavbarous  obstinacy.  Let 
us  add  one  word  to  make  this  more  evident.  Landed  property, 
entirely  aristooratical,  as  we  know,  contributed  in  1700  one- 
sixth  of  the  public  expenditure,  one^mnth  in  1793,  but  only 
one  twenty-fourth  from  1816  to  1842  !  The  rich  paid  less  and 
less,  the  poor  more  and  more,  and  slaved  more  and  more.  At 
the  peace,  strange  to  say,  the  aristocracy  granted  relief  only  to 
itself,  none  to  the  people  who  hod  so  heroically  laboured,  and 
supplied  by  their  mortal  labour  the  forty  billions  required  by  the 
long  war. 

What  a  terrible  tax  on  hatred,  pride,  and  the  mad  spirit  of 
rivaby  ! 

Go  on,  John  Bull,  keep  up  the  game,  thy  honour  is  staked 
not  to  give  it  up.  Work,  pay,,  and  double  ihy  stakes,  thou 
obstinate  gamester. 

Rule,  Britannia,  rule  !  .  .  .  Work,  work  thyself  to  the  bone ! 
Rule,  Britannia  I  And  add  to  thy  work  two  hours  more, — four 
hours,  nay  meal  time,  and  the  hours  of  rest !  Friend,  add 
moreover  thy  vrife  and  children,  and,  by  wa«J^loan,  add  also 
the  work  of  thy  children  unborn,  and  "^  ^^^  ^^^'^  P^^^^ 
and  bent  double  with  debts  .  .  .  Rule,  Br  ^die,  all  of 

you,  in  order  that  France  may  die  ! 

Alas !  you  unfortunate,  obstinate  pe-  9od  have 

you  done  yourselves  with  your  hatred  aL  *^  that 

on  the  word  of  yonr  enemies  and  ours.  '  ^ 

I  have  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  miseries  jHk 

Indeed  how  can  we  help  weeping  when  we  i  -^^ 

England,  her  moral  *he  family,  anii 

not  of  those  monstr*  ««nufactoTTetL 

iion  h  as  ceas^cd  f ror*  I  aHude  to 
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c^Btncts*  What  is  more  lamentaMe  than  to  meet,  in  die 
fields,  on  the  riehest  estates  in  l^e  world,  ikoae  mendicant 
labourers,  working  in  a  dress-coat,  wearing  tlie  oast-ofiP  clothes 
ef  the  rich  ;  to  meet  on  the  roads  crowds  o#  children,  sdd  and 
hired,  transported  from  one  connt  j  to  another  in  harvest  time, 
to^  work  the  gronnd  by  the  day, — all  together  pell-mell,  girls 
and  boys,  a  filthy  irocfp,  miserably  piled  up  in  waggons ! 

This  warfare  against  infancy  is  atrocious !  Tet  snch  is 
the  fi^ctacle  now  presented  by  England;  The  burden  which 
went  on  falling  from  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  from  man  to 
woman,  falls  from  her  upon-  the  child.  The  child,  worn  out 
«nd  corrupted  bdicHie  his  existence,  cannot  liye.  Under  this 
hignbriouB  spectacle  of  juyenile  misery  and  promiscuous  inter- 
eourse,  there*  is  a  terrible  sentence,  more  than  the  end  of  a 
aociety, — ^the  exterminatiem  of  a  race  ! 

No  remedy  will  cure  this.  England  will  neither  be  willing 
nor  able  to  alter.  Electoral  reform  has  made  no  difier^ice  ; 
neither  has  the  Inc<»ne-tax  ;  and  Free-trade  will  not  succeed 
any  better :  food  will  become  cheaper,  but  wages  wiU  lower. 

How  should  the  material  change  ?  The  soul  has  remained 
ever  the  same.  Farfrtmi  diminishing  by  the  excess  of  misery, 
the  national  malady,  that  satanical  spirit  of  pride,  does  but 
tncrease.*  Not  one  of  them  would  wish  for  equality ;  they  are 
all  aristocratical  in  heart.  This  prodigious  hard-heartedness  is 
a  terrible  spectacle. 

Wealth  is  erer  going  on  concentrating  itself  in  fewer  hands. 
The  progressive  diminution  of  wages,  and  the  deamess  of 
provisions,  go  on  prolonging  work,  excluding  the  means  of 
saving,  and  depriving  the  workman  of  the  short  leisure  moments 

*  No,  tBere  is  no  change  iii  tlie  heart  of  the  English^    Bead  Carlyle^  one 

of-  Aeir  first, — one  of  their  best.     In  that  entirely  imaginative  and  outward 

wulf  '  ■  ■'*  *  he  makes  of  men  and  things,  there  is  no  solicitude  about  right,-— 

■^  '  ''nis, — the  generative  link  of  facts.     Accordingly^  there  is  nothing 

■^  book ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  but  not  a  work  of  art.     He 

-t  Evolution  as  the  burial-ground  in  Hamlet.     He  takes  and 

^  ^  with  a  bitter  smile,  in  which  there  appears  too  often  a  deri- 

he  skull  of  a  madman  ;  that  of  a  buffoen.     The  word 

•f  the  heart,  **  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! "     God  preserve  ae 

I  of  my  enemies  with  such  hardness  of  heart !     Why, 

'^  I  seem  to  be  violently  accusing  England,  the  chief 

Vt  is  that  she  has  mined  England. 
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which  allowed  some  moral  culture,  might  raise  him  from  hi« 
degradation,  open  for  him  the  path  to  distinction,  the  road  to 
political  power,  and  the  right  to  that  power. 

What  means  that  immense  and  ridiculous  distrihution  of 
hibles  to  a  people  who  no  longer  read,  have  no  longer  any 
time,  and  often  no  longer  any  power  to  read  ?  Their  bible, 
alas !  in  these  days,  it  is  in  the  corrosive  liquor  which  restores 
him  for  a  moment,  intoxicates  him,  and  procures  him  oblivion. 
Read?  Mark  ?  Learn  ?  These  are  empty,  odious  words  : 
he  wants  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  whole  hope  of  the  aristocracy  is,  that  those  millions  of 
men  who  are  dying,  and  who  are  replaced  only  by  dying 
children,  will  die  at  least  in  silence,  peaceably,  and  without 
any  disturbance.  That  population,  it  is  true,  having  never 
been  very  warlike  since  the  fifteenth  century,  but  which  formerly 
boasted,  not  without  reason,  of  its  physical  strength,  now  feels 
itself  feeble,  attenuated,  and  worn  out  in  body  and  soul. 

I  here  allude  to  the  manufacturing  population  in  particular. 
As  for  the  strong  and  intelligent  workmen,  whom  England 
still  possesses  in  great  numbers,  two  things  are  contending 
against  them  :  First,  they  receive  no  moral  culture,  no  light 
from  without ;  the  clergy,  even  on  their  own  lands,  neglect 
them  entirely  ;  and  the  radicals,  who  communicated  with  them 
ten  years  ago,  have  now  separated  from  them,  and,  through 
fear,  have  joined  the  Conservative  party-  Secondly,  these 
workmen  are  unable  to  find  any  impulse  within  themselves  ; 
there  being,  as  I  have  said,  no  time  for  reading  and  reflection. 

There  is  another  cause  of  decline  which  deserves  to  be 
examined.  England's  superiority  long  proceeded  from  this 
cause :  that  the  men  of  the  different  classes  were  there  less 
specialised  than  on  the  continent;  the  gentleman,  by  his  strong 
plain  food,  and  violent  exercise,  was  akin  to,  and  often  stronger 
than  the  workman ;  and  the  latter,  by  his  biblical  culture, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  public  affairs,  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  gentleman.  In  the  English  navy,  even  at  the  present 
day,  among  the  builders,  pilots,  and  first-class  sailors,  you  will 
find  very  often  these  two  men  in  one, — a  complete  impersonation 
of  the  two  classes  in  equilibrium,  who,  without  being  a  scientific 
scholar  (like  the  French  engineer),  has  much  practical  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  a  workman's  energy.  This  happena 
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only  in  tli6  nary,  and  in  workman  of  a  superior  order ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  working  classes,  that  prodigiously  numerous  multi- 
tude, ever  increasing,  has  entered  a  different  path.  The 
complete  man,  the  mental  and  physical  equilibrium,  formerly 
common  in  that  class  of  people,  is  becoming  more  scarce 
every  day. 

The  extreme  division  of  labour  has  specialised  the  workman, 
and  penned  him  up  in  this  or  that  narrow  sphere,  and  made  him 
a  thing  isolated  in  his  action  and  capacity,  as  impotent  in  itself, 
if  separated  from  the  whole,  as  a  wheel  apart  from  a  machine. 
They  are  no  longer  men,  but  portions  of  men,  who  link  their 
action  together,  and  work  like  a  single  engine.  This  continuing, 
has  gradually  created  strange  classes  of  men,  sickening  to  the 
sight,  because  one  perceives  in  them  at  the  first  glance,  the 
ugly  impress  of  a  narrow  speciality  of  work ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
complete  subjection  of  personality  to  some  miserable  detail  of 
industry  ;  and  from  these  fixed  and  perpetuated  deformities 
result  races,  no  longer  the  fine  strong  races  of  Britons  and 
Saxons,  but  tribes  of  pale  cotton-spinners,  races  of  hump- 
backed blacksmiths,  and,  in  the  diversities  of  the  blacksmith, 
secondary  races,  sadly  characterised. 

Aristotle,  in  his  politics,  says  as  a  calculating  naturalist, 
noting  exterior  signs  :  **  The  slave  is  an  ugly  man ;  "  and 
doubtless  that  slave  of  antiquity  was  ugly,  bent,  and  often  made 
hump-backed  by  his  burden  ;  but  yet,  with  aU  that,  he  varied 
his  labour,  exercised  his  different  physical  faculties,  preserved 
in  them  a  certain  equilibrium,  and  remained  man  :  he  was  the 
slave  of  a  man.  But  what,  alas  !  shall  we  say  of  him  who, 
bound  down  to  some  minute  occupation,  the  same,  and  the 
same  for  ever,  the  serf  of  a  miserable  product  of  manufacture, 
is  the  slave  of  a  pin,  the  slave  of  a  ball  of  cotton,  &c.  &c. 
And  then  how  many  slaves,  moreover,  has  this  single  pin,  in 
its  differeiilfy«««*«W^-*^  ifeank,  point,  <fcc.,  who,  doing  but 
one  single  ^  -^    ^^'  ^^Mvity  and  their  mind  to 

that  mea'  -^'^   terrible   difference 

between  ♦  » 

The  >  -r 

This  •  of 
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one  eonuDOB  action, — »  nuushme — a  thing.  Tfais  is  a-  life  of 
things,  not  a  life  of  man.  Man,  penonalitj  («xcept  ihe  Tolan*- 
taiy  rdalionB  nhich  it  girea  itM^  and  chomes  for  itself),  ia  an 
absolute  being^--a  God. 

Society,  far  from  being  an  edoeation  fer  the  Englishman,  or 
adding  qualities  to  his  nature,  has  even  taken  from  him  tiiat 
basia  which  bears  qnalities,  and  forms  their  substratum — the 
integrity  of  being. 

For  ^0  Frenchman,  on  tiie  contrary,  it  has  strengthened 
the  fundamental  unity ;  and,  through  all  our  misfortunes,  moral 
miseries^  and  others,  it  has  constantly  endowed,  augmented, 
and  strengthened  him,  as  a  complete  man.* 

The  French  peasant,  as  a  soldier,  a  small  landed  proprietor, 
mder  Tarious  denominations,  has  become  mtm  more  and  more. 

At  a  moment  when  these  two  peoples  were  about  to  begin 
tile  double  and  terrible  task  into  whwh  fatality  impelled  them 
— ^mwtal  labour  and  mortal  warfare — ^my  heart  had  need  to 
anticipate  the  result.  On  entering  upon  those  immense  suf- 
erings,  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  to  comfort  me  on  the  road; 
I  will  repeat  this  viaticum  along  my  painful  journey,  and  shall 

*  I  bave  ezpTained  mpelf  at  greater  lengtli  on  this  subject  in  my  book, 
!l%e  PeofXe.  Wa  also  hare,  doubtless,  the  evil  in  onr  industrial  system  ;  but, 
thank  hmen,  in  a  less  and  very  minute  propcrtion.  Fisnce  has  an  agricul- 
tural basis,  vhieh  is  verj  extensive  and  very  steadj.  The  degeneration 
attached  to  manufitctuiing  industry,  is  to  he  found  among  us  only  in  four  or 
five  departments,  and  again  in  only  certain  parts  of  these  departments.  We  by 
no  means  desire  that  an  exaggerated  protection  should  extend  manufacture ;  it 
M,  so  to  i^wak,  a  premimn  for  the  destruction  of  the  race.  A  fine  result  for  a 
nation  to  have  increased  its  pecuniary  ca|atal,  by  mining  its  human  capital, 
which  is  the  nation  itsel£  Only  imagine  a  nation  ever  going  on  developing 
the  exterior  and  the  accessory,  and  diminishing  its  substance  in  proportion.  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  become  rich  ;  but  I  know  that,  in  a  certain  time, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  men  to  possess,  at  least,  no  men  in  the  true 
flense  of  the  word.  P(ditical  eemiomy  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  placed  upon  iti 
true  basis,  of  which  nobody  has  yet  spoken.  Its  aim  is  not  riches ;  even  com- 
fort is  a  secondary  consideration,  the  more  con^)letcly  acquired  when  the  aim. 
is  higher.  The  aim  of  political  economy,  and  all  policy,  is  to  make  merif'—^ 
men  intelligent,  benevolent,  courageous,  and  robust.  This  is  riches,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  every  kind  of  industry  has  a  right  to  encou- 
ragement just  in  proportion  as  it  attains  this  end.  The  manufacturer  connders 
the  produce ;  but  the  state  beholds  the  producer ;  and  it  ought  to  judge 
industry  in  an  edViCaiimal  point  of  view,  according  as  it  makes  or  unsuk— 
races  of  men. 
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find  more  alrength  lo^  traverse  and  i»later  se^  masj  o^daising 
things. 

I  will  neit  eeospttse:  har^  tiuise  two  Mndft  of  labour,  industry 
and  war,  mso  cidoalat^  whether  it  be  nobler  to  pour  fortk  one's 
blood  or  the  ftWei^  of  one's  brow.  No^I  will  draw  no  distinetion  ; 
both  sides  have  fought  the  good  fight,  one  in  labour,  the  other 
in  battle.     These  two  people  have  been,  great* 

I  mevelj  make*  tliiB  remark  ;  and  thu,.  perhaps^  after  so  ^ 
many  eventsy.  bloedsked  and:  teara^  is  wbat^  wiH  remain  in  the 
Meavenly  bahnce: 

France  haa  hated,  leasw 

And  for  her  reward,  man  here  has  remained  man«     I  mean^ 
man  complete,  not  specialised  and  mutilated,  as  the  English- 
mAa  has  become^  by  the  do«ble  e£bet  of  hia.  specifying  and 
exekMiye-  gmius,.  and  the  infinite:  division  of  laboiir  which 
ehavacterisea  his  industrf; 

In  an  age  of  division  and.  speeifieatioi^  the  Englishman 
exeels^  and  must  excel.  He  is  at  once  special  and  susceptible 
of  acting  subordinately  to  a  general  action.  Though  little 
sociable  in  heart,,  he  id  so  in  mind  and  manual  labour.  He 
excels,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  thing  that  i&  us^hI  and  effica- 
erouai — an  excellent  instrument. 

In  comparison,  with  the  instrument;,  the  madnne  man  is 
inferior.  Tiie  variety  and  general  equilibrium  of  his  faculties 
injures  and  impedes  him,  and  neutridises  a  part  of  his  action, 
as  soon  as  he  i»  called  to  a  very  specialTworky  for  which  the 
instffUJBient  is  expressly  made. 

The  living  tool  is  not  subject  to  absence  of  mind  :  he  goes 
straight  on  ;  and,  without  any  musings  works  with  dei^erate 
energy.  Wonderful  to  behold !  an  impassioned,  over-excited, 
over-fed  tool,  using  idl  the  resources  of  an  excess  of  alimenta- 
tion and  an  excess  of  drink,  to  execute  eagerly,  energetically, 
and  with:  sustained  energy,  the-  task  imposed  upon  him,  the 

»«\ntractor  o£  every  denomination, 

jiU  mAn.maehine.     Let  not  the 

■''rtition  ;  he  is  a 

-^'^  the  qualities 

-4ion   of  the 
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Come  and  behold  a  sight  that  will  conymce  you  by 
ocular  proof,  a  ^^t,  alas !  most  cruellj  instmctive.  Behold 
them  both,  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  together 
at  a  task  that  least  requires  special  men, — at  Uie  wretched 
labour  of  embankments  to  serve  for  the  fomidation  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  Englishman,  better  fed,  more  at  home  at  his  business, 
18  able  to  forget  eyeiything  else ;  he  has  but  one  idea  at  a 
time.  At  work,  he  works  hard ;  at  rest,  he  sleeps,  never  stirs. 
On  Sunday,  he  is  in  a  state  of  mere  oblivion,  absent  from  all 
his  cares,  buried  in  his  gin.  On  holidays,  you  can  hardly 
walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  wiUiout  treading  on  an 
Englishman. 

The  Frenchman,  generally  less  paid,  ill  fed,  and  badly 
recruiting  his  strength,  spends  it  moreover  in  talking,  and  in 
laughing  occasionally ;  at  the  period  of  rest,  he  is  still  in 
motion,  ever  acting  and  playing.  At  work,  he  occasionally 
stops,  reflects,  and  is  absent — absent  from  this  dust  and 
absorbed  by  his  own  ideas. 

Oh !  he  has  reason  to  reflect-!  He  is  moving  the  soil  of 
France,  which  is  stirring  up  history  itself.  That  history  is 
slumbering  in  the  earth,  but  it  is  ever  awake  in  bis  heart. 
How  can  this  man  help  reflecting  ?  He  knows,  too  well,  in 
handling  the  pickaxe,  that  his  father  handled  the  sword. 
More  than  one  still  preserves,  among  his  wretched  tattered 
clothes,  as  a  patemid  souvenir,  the  old  woollen  epaulets  of 
Marengo  or  Austerlitz.  He  feels  he  is  noble  ;  you  cannot  alter 
him  ;  in  vain  would  you  try  to  degrade  him.  The  soul  of  the 
poor  Frenchman,  though  fallen,  still  remains  like  a  great 
deserted  manor,  haunted  by  two  phantoms,  the  soul  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  soul  of  the  Grand-Army. 

The  other  is  not  absent ;  that  I  allow ;  and  he  makes  the 
better  workman.  What  should  he. remember?  His  father 
worked  hard ;  he  made  his  rough  campaigns  at  the  cotton- 
manufactories  of  Manchester,  or  at  the  forges  of  Wolver- 
hampton. But  with  all  his  work,  with  all  his  industrious, 
meritorious,  and  productive  life,  what  has  he  left  of  himself  to 
occupy  the  memory?  No  entire  work  ever  left  his  hands 
bearing  a  lasting  impress  of  its  creator.  He  had  beeh  a  mere 
wheel,  a  secondary  spring  of  a  production  of  which  he  knew 
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neither  tte  whole  nor  the  scope  ;  he  was  a  part  of  a  man,  and 
made  parts  of  things.     He  is  dead  ;  did  he  ever  live  ? 

His  son  is  nothing  more.  His  race  having  heen  profoundly 
specialised,  for  several  generations,  he  works  the  hotter,  as  his 
personality,  denuded  of  the  faculties  useless  to  his  trade, 
scarcely  ever  intervenes,  and  hardly  ever  trouhles  him.  It  is 
thus  the  hee  constructs,  and  thus  the  hound  hunts  in  a  pack. 

Should  any  unexpected  situation  aiise,  any  of  those  that 
require  that  a  man  should  he  immediately  man,  should  think, 
act,  form  a  decision,  you  will  soon  see  the  difference.  The 
Englishman  will  remain  motionless  ;  for  how  indeed  should  he 
act  ?  That  is  not  his  husiness.  All  those  who  have  seen  their 
soldiers  and  ours  at  work,  in  hattle,  in  camping,  or  foraging, 
can  well  judge  of  this.  And  yet  theirs  are  special  soldiers, 
or  rather,  military  workmen,  dearly  paid  and  fed,  who,  as 
workmen  in  this  kind,  ought  to  be  better  trained  to  a  soldier's 
duty  than  a  soldier  chosen  among  a  whole  people,  like  the 
French  soldier. 

The  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  men,  so  dissimilar,  in  our  public 
works,  is  a  great  injustice,  inasmuch  as  the  excessive  and 
confined  speciality  of  the  Englishman  (his  inferiority  as  a  man) 
tells  in  his  favour  as  a  superiority. 

It  is  as  absurd  as  cruel  to  place  the  Frenchman  under  the 
orders  of  a  foreigner  who  knows  but  little  or  nothing  of  our 
language,  and  to  whom  he  can  neither  explain  himself  nor 
complain. 

It  is  immoral  to  place  a  sober  man  (at  least  relatively 
speaking)  under  the  direction  of  a  thing  brutalised  by  gin: 
several  of  them  are  never  free  from  intoxication. 

But  impious,  thrice  impious,  k  it|g.^0hold  a  Frenchman,  in 
France,  under  the  rod  of  an  BaP***"*'**'"^*'**^  son  of  the 
Grand  Army  under  a  serf  who-  ^^^"i^kbut 

calico,  or  something  still  more  tr 

It  is  the  most  sacred  duty 
in  these  indignities.     Intere*^ 
such  grand  wor^''    *» 
we  care  for  y 
into  infamy' 
But  what,  if 

This  is  son. 
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k>u ;  it  is  a  leMening  of  ike  soul,  s  shrinkiog  of  the  hearty  -tn 
inward  abaaemeni. which  would  gradually  annihilate  iadignatioa 
and  self-etteem  ;  people  would  loam  to  admire  none  but  othcars 
and  to  despise  themselyes.  A  heavy  responsibility  for  those 
w1m>  would  place  us  on  that  road  !  To  surrender  a  fortress  er 
a  port,  woiUd  be  a  great  act  of  treason ;  what  then  is  it  to 
surrender  the  aoul  of  France ! 

Who  know  the  value  of  that  soul?  It  ia  more  than  the 
soul  of  a  nation.  Amoi^  all,  our  miseries,  it  is  still,  in  the 
degeneracy  of  JESurope,  l£e  vital  flame  that  will  rekindle  all 
tiie  rest. 

The  old  South  of  Europe,  powerless,  is  meditating  a  Catholic 
liberty.  The  -soul  of  Germany  had  become  enervated  in 
generalisation  ;  the  soul  of  England  shrunk  into  practical  speci* 
fication.     The  German  seems  a  formula,  the  EngUshman  a  tool. 

But  we  can  aay  to  the  Frenchman.:  Thou  art  stUl  a  man  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MASSACRE  AT  NANCV  (AUOUST  31,  1790). 

The  Priest  and  the  Englishman  have  heen  the  temptation  of  France. — Good 
understanding  hetween  the  Royalists  and  Constitutionalists. — M.  do  La- 
fayette, the  king  of  the  citizen-class,  an  Anglo-American. — Agitated  state 
of  the  army* — Irritation  of  the  ofScers  and  soldiers. — Penwcution  of  the 
Yaudois  regiment  at  Ch&teauyieuiic. — La&yette,  sure  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Jacobins,  agrees  with  Bouilld,  and  authorises  hun  to  strike  a  blow. — 
The  soldiers  are  provoked  (August  26th,  1790). — Bouille'  marches  on 
Nancy,  refuses  every  condition,  and  gives  rise  to  a  battle  (August  31st). — 
Massacre  of  .the  abandoned  Yaudois.  The  rest  put  to  death,  or  sent  to 
the  galleys.  The  king  and  the  Assembly  return  thanks  to  BouiU^. — 
Loustalot  dies  of  grief  (September). 

"  And  even  though  they  were  a  hundred  thousand  English 
(Goddems)  more  than  they  are,  they  should  not  gain  the  king- 
dom." This  vigorous  reply  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  uttered 
from  the  heart  of  France.  She  has  never  varied  as  to  the 
eternal  enemy. 

To  which  the  France  of  the  Revolution  has  very  justly  added 
The  Priest. 
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Stop  anj  soan  in  the  Eitreet,  the  most  jyiliterate  and  ignoronli,  1 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  past,  and  askthim  what  at  aU  j 
times  has  caused  the  ruin  of  this  ooimtiy ;  he  will  answer  ia  ; 
his  rough  earnest  language  :  **  The  priests  {Gadotms)  and  the  J 
English  (Goddemsy  ^ 

The  great  wits  of  this  age,  people  far  above  the  Tulgar,  will 
shrug  up  their  shoulders  and  exclaim :  prejudice,  ^passion,  old 
popidar  tradition  ! — Yes,  old,  hut  true,  aadit  will  he  the  new 
one  ;  a  little  skidy  drives  one  from  it,  but  much  stidy  brings 
one  hack  iio  it.     All  history  is  in  its  favour. 

I  was  o^iged  4o  dwell  long  on  this  subject ;  but  .this  pro- 
lixity will  abrWge  my  history.  A  thousand  difficulties  will  now 
be  4S2^1ained  to  us  beforehaoid.  We  will  not  extend  our  hatred 
to  the  innocent  populations  that  our  two  enemies  iiave  excited 
Qgainst  us. 

The  general  obstacle  in  our  J8»evolution,  -as  in  all  others,  was 
egotism  and  fear.  But  the  special  obstacle  which  hifitorically 
diaracterises  ours,  is  the  persevering  hatred  with  which  it  has 
been  hunted  throughout  the  earth  by  the  priest  and  the  Eng- 
lishman. A  hata^ed  fatal  in  warfare,  still  mc»'e  so  in  peace,  and 
murderous  in  friendship.     We  feel  it  still. 

They  have  been  for  us  not  only  a  persecution,  but  what  is 
still  more  destructive,  a  temptation. 

To  the  simple,  credulous  crowd,  to  woman  and  the  peasant, 
the  priest  has  given  the  (^ium  of  the  middle  ages,  troubling 
the  mind  with  wicked  dreams.  The  citizen  has  drunk  English 
opium,  with  all  its  ingredients  of  egotism,  well-being,  comfort, 
and  liberty  without  sacrifice  ;  a  liberty  that  would  result  from 
a  mechanical  equilibrium,  without  the  soul  playing  any  part 
therein,  the  monarchy  without  virtue,  as  explained  by  Mon- 
tesquieu ;  to  guarantee  without  improving,  to  guarantee 
egotism  especially. 

Such  was  the  temptation. 

As  fc»r  the  p^ia«****«p   "4s  this  entbe  history  which  must 

"^    "'      T*  K.^  „  «--*Ar  of  pamphlets,  on  either  side 

*"4ieod-     Tt  will  presently  con- 

w  iis  of  another 

'no  mystery- 

\  swarm 
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of  noxious  iDseeto  bronght  by  the  wind  in  summer,  bad  a  two- 
fold result :  first,  like  so  many  millions  of  wasps,  they  goaded 
the  Rerolution  into  fury  and  madness  ;  and,  secondly,  thej 
obscured  the  truth,  and  so  darkened  the  light  of  day  that 
many  who  had  been  considered  clear-sighted,  were  groping  in 
the  blaze  of  noon. 

The  faint-hearted,  who  till  then  had  marched  forward  by 
impulse  and  sentiment,  without  principles,  lost  their  way  and 
began  to  inquire  :  "  Where  are  we  ?  Whither  are  we  going  ?  '* 
The  shop-keeper  began  to  entertain  doubts  about  a  Revolution 
which  caused  his  customers  to  emigrate ;  and  the  bourgeois, 
with  his  regular  domestic  habits,  called  away  from  his  home 
every  minute,  by  the  roll  of  the  drum,  tired  out  and  irritated, 
"wanted  to  see  the  end  of  it."  In  this,  entirely  like 
Louis  XVI.,  he  would  have  sacrificed  an  interest,  a  throne,  if 
necessary^  rather  than  his  habits. 

This  state  of  irritation,  this  need  of  repose  and  peace  at  any 
price,  led  astray  the  citizen-class,  and  M.  De  Lafayette,  the 
king  of  the  citizens,  so  far  as  to  make  a  disastrous  mistake, 
which  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  subsequent  events. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lay  aside  one's  ideas,  prejudices,  and 
habits  of  rank.  M.  De  Lafayette,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  transported  beyond  his  ideas  by  the  movement  of  the 
Revolution,  became  gradually  once  more  the  Marquis  De 
Lafayette.  He  wanted  to  please  the  queen  and  gain  her  good- 
will ;  and  there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  also 
desirous  of  pleasing  Madame  De  Lafayette,  an  excellent  woman, 
but  a  bigot,  and  as  such  addicted  to  retrograde  ideas,  always 
having  mass  said  in  her  chapel  by  a  priest  who  had  not  taken 
the  civic  oath.  To  these  domestic  family  influences,  add  his 
entirely  aristocratic  relationship,  his  cousin  M.  de  Bouille,  his 
friends,  all  great  lords,  and  lastly  his  st*^  '■***o8ed  of  noblf*« 
and  burgess  aristocracy.     Under  a  fin  'ed  exteri' 

he  was  not  the  less  gained  over,  and  )>  -*^  chang 

by  these    counter-revolutionary   acqu  itrong^ 

mind  than  his  would  not  have  been  ab 
The  confederation  at  the  Field  of  Mar& 
tion.     A  multitude  of  those  honest  peo^ 
much  of  Lafayette  in  their  provinces,  ana 
ness  of  beholding  him,  afibrded  the  most  Vr 
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they  literally  adored  the  man,   kissing  his   hands  and  his 
hoots. 

Nothing  is  more  sensitive  and  irritahle  than  an  idol  of  the 
people,  and  the  situation  itself  ahounded  with  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, heing  full  of  contrasts  and  violent  alternatives.  This  god, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  those  riotous  times,  was  ohliged  to  turn 
superintendent  of  police,  and  even  gendarme  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  it  once  happened,  that  not  heing  oheyed,  he  was  ohliged 
to  arrest  a  man  with  his  own  hand,  and  lead  him  to  prison. 
The  great  and  sovereign  authority  which  would  have  encouraged 
Lafayette  and  supported  him  in  these  difficulties,  was  that  of 
Washington ;  hut  it  entirely  failed  him.  Washington,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  head  of  the  party  that  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  imity  of  the  government  in  America.  Jefferson,  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  party,  had  much  encouraged  the  progress  of 
our  revolution ;  hut  Washington,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
discretion,  did  not  conceal  from  Lafayette  his  wish  that  he 
would  halt.  The  Americans,  saved  hy  France,  and  fearful  of 
heing  led  hy  her  too  far  against  the  English,  had  found  it 
prudent  to  concentrate  their  gratitude  upon  individuals  — 
Lafayette  and  Louis  XVL  Few  of  them  understood  our 
situation,  and  many  took  part  with  the  king  against  France. 
One  thing,  moreover,  of  which  we  had  not  thought,  hut  which 
injured  their  trade,  caused  them  to  cool, — a  decree  of  the 
Assemhly  on  oil  and  tohacco.  . 

The  Americans,  though  so  resolute  against  England  in  every j 
affair  of  interest,  are  weak  and  partial  towards  her  in  questions 
of  ideas.  English  literature  is  ever  their  literature  ;  and  the^ 
pernicious  pamphlet  warfare  carried  on  hy  the  English  against) 
us,  influenced  the  Americans,  and  through  them  Lafayette.'  At; 
least,  they  did  not  support  him  in  his  primitive  repuhlican 
aspirations.  He  postponed  this  grand  ideal,  and  fell  hack,  at 
^ast  provisionally,  to  English  ideas — to  a  certain  Anglo- Ame- 
n»n  m  liuous  eclectism.  Besides,  he  himself,  though  American 
''English  hy  education,  and  a  little  so  even  in  figure 

Provisional  state  of  things,  this  system  of  de- 
^idl  democracy,  which,  said  he,  was  good 
-'"^.he  took  a  decisive  step,  which  seemed 
which  really  impelled  it  forwards. 
1 1 
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Let  us  resume  preeeding  OYents. 

As  earlj  as  the  winter  of  1790  the  anny  was  being  tampered 
with  in  two  ways  at  (oce :  on  one  hand,  by  the  patriotic  socie- 
ties ;  on  the  other,  by  the  Conrt,  by  the  officers  who  attempted, 
aa  we  hare  seen,  to  persuade  the  soMters  that  they  had  been 
insnlted  by  the  National  Assembly. 

In  February,  the  Assembly  increased  the  pay  a  few  deniers ; 
jet  in  May,  the  soldiers  had  not  received  any  part  of  that 
augmentation ;  it  became  entirdy  insignificant^  being  aknost 
wholly  employed  for  an  impereeptible  increase  of  rations  of 
bread. 

It  was  a  long  expectation,  and  lio  result ;  and  the  soldiers 
belieyed  they  were  cheated.  For  a  long  time  past  they  had 
accused  the  officers  of  a  want  of  consideration  in  not  giving 
any  account  of  the  cash  belonging  to  the  regiments.  What  is 
ttertain  is,  that  the  officers  were  at  the  best  very  negligent 
accountants,  very  remiss,  averse  to  writing,  and  bad  calcula- 
tors. In  late  years  especially,  during  the  general  languor  of 
the  old  administration,  military  accounts  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  in  existence.  To  quote  one  regiment :  M.  du  Cha- 
telet,  colonel  of  the  king's  regiment,  being  at  oncef  accountant 
and  inspector,  neither  kept  accounts  nor  inspected. 

"The  soldiers,"  says  M.  de  Bbuille,  "formed  committees, 
chose  deputies,  who  laid  before  their  superiors,  at  first  mode- 
rately enough,  their  claims  for  the  pay  that  had  been  kept 
back  ...  Their  clmtns  were  just ;  and  they  received  justice." 
He  adds  that  they  then  made  others  which  were  unjust  and  ex- 
orhitant.  How  can  he  know  ?  With  such  an  irregular  system 
of  keeping  aceounts,  who  was  able  to  calculate  ? 

Brest  and  Nanoy  were  the  principal  scenes  of  this  strange 
dispute,  in  which  the  officer,  the  noble,  the  gentleman,  was 
accused  as  a  swindler. 

The  officers  recriminated  both  violently  and  cruelly.  Strong 
in  their  position  as  chiefs,  and  in  their  superiority  in  fencing, 
their  insolence  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  burgesses  friendly  to  the 
soldiery  knew  no  bounds.  They  did  not  fight  with  the  soldiers, 
but  set  on  them  fencing-masters  and  hired  bullies,  who,  sure  of 
their  superior  science,  gave  them  the  choice  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  certain  death,  or  of  declinbg,  receiving  a  bloody  nose, 
and  becoming  a 'laughing-^K)ek.     One  was  discovered  at  Metz,. 
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who,  disguised  "by  the  officers,  and  paid  by  them  so  urach  per 
head,  used  to  go  about  at  night,  Messed  now  as  a  National 
Guard,  now  as  a  citizen,  insulting  and  wounding,  or  killing  the 
soldiers.  And  wfaoerer  refused  to  eneeunter  that  infallible 
sword,  was  next  morning  placarded,  and  laughed  at,  as  a  subject 
of  anuHtement'Uid  ridicule  at  the  barracks. 

The  sddieis  at  length  found  out  and  caught  this  rogue,  whom 
they  forced  to  tell  the  names  of  the  officers  who  lent  him  his 
elodies.  They  did  no  harm  to  him,  but  merely  scouted  him 
with  «  paper  cap  and  his  name — Iscariot. 

The  officers,  being  discovered,  crossed  the  frontier,  and,  like 
so  many  others,  entered  the  bodies  of  troops  which  Austria  was 
directing  towards  Brabant. 

Thus  the  natural  division  was  effected  :  the  soldier  drawing] 
doser  to  the  people,  and  the  officer  to  foreigners.  ) 

The  confederations  were  a  fresh  occasion  for  this  division  to 
display  itself.     The  officers  did  not  attend  them. 

They  threw  off  the  ma^  once  more  when  the  oath  was 
required.  After  being  imposed  by  the  Assembly,  delayed, 
taken  against  their  will,  and  by  several  with  a  derisive  flippancy, 
it  did  but  add  c(mtempt  to  the  hatred  which  the  soldiers  felt  for 
their  commanders.     And  they  remained  debased  by  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  army  and  its  intestine  warfare. 
And  foreign  warfare  was  likewise  imminent.  In  July,  the  news 
spread  that  the  king  had  granted  a  passage  to  the  Austrians 
marching  to  stifle  the  Revolution  in  the  Low-Countries.  Was 
it  a  passage  or  a  residence  ?  .  .  Who  knew  whether  they  would 
not  halt,  whether  Leopold,  the  brother-in-law,  would  not  take 
up  a  fraternal  abode  at  Mezi^res  or  at  Givet  ?  .  .  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Ardennes,  feehng  no  confldence  in  an  army  so  dis- 
organised, and  in  Bouille  its  commander,  were  resolved  to 
defend  themselves.  Thirty  thousand  National  Guards  put 
themselves  in  motion,  and  marched  against  the  Austrians, 
when  they  suddenly  heard  that  the   National  Assembly  had 


Tb'  ^                                            ™»eans  concealed  before 

the  *  ♦he  foreign 

arm  ■•»««  were 

radU  -•?,  and 
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Meanwhile  duelling  continued  and  increased  in  a  frigbtful 
manner,  being  used,  as  at  Lille,  for  the  purging  of  the  army. 
Every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  disputes  and  idle  rivalries 
which  often  rise  between  different  bodies  of  troops  without  any- 
body knowing  the  reason.  At  Nancy,  two  bodies  of  1500  men 
each  were  going  to  fight  together  ;  but  a  soldier  ruslied  between 
them,  forced  them  to  come  to  an  explanation,  and  made  them 
sheath  their  swords. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  given  in  great  numbers  (at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy!);  and  many  soldiers  were  dismissed  in  a  degrad- 
ing manner,  with  yellow  cartouche  boxes. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  king's  regiment,  which 
was  at  Nancy  with  two  others, — Mestre-de-Camp,  and  Chateau* 
vieux,  a  Swiss  regiment, — ^thought  proper  to  ask  its  officers  for 
a  settling  of  accounts,  and  managed  to  get  paid.  This  tempted 
the  Ch&teauvieux  regiment.  On  the  5th  of  August,  it  deputed 
two  soldiers  to  the  king's  regiment,  to  ask  for  information 
respecting  the  examination  of  the  accounts.  Those  poor  Swiss 
believed  themselves  to  be  Frenchmen,  and  wanted  to  do  like 
Frenchmen  ;  but  they  were  cruelly  reminded  that  they  were 
Swiss.  Their  officers,  in  the  terms  of  the  capitulations,  were 
tlieir  supreme  judges  for  life  and  death  :  officers,  judges,  lords, 
and  masters  ;  some,  patricians  of  the  sovereign  towns  of  Bei*ne 
and  Fribourg  ;  others,  feudal  lords  of  Vaud  and  other  subject 
countries  who  inflicted  upon  their  vassals  all  the  contempt  they 
received  from  Berne. 

This  proceeding  of  their  soldiers  appeared  to  them  three-fold 
criminal ;  as  soldiers,  subjects,  and  vassals,  they  could  never  be 
too  severely  punished.  The  two  envoys  were  shamefully  flogged 
in  open  parade.  The  French  officers  looked  on  in  admiration, 
and  complimented  the  Swiss  officers  for  their  inhumai^. 

They  had  not  reflected  how  the  army  might  t«  -  "^^ir. 

The  indignation  was  extreme  ;  for  the  French  '  • 

inflicted  upon  the  Swiss. 

That  regiment  of  Chateauvieux  was,  and  dcf- 
to  the  army  and  to  France.    It  was  the  same  il 
of  July,  1789,  encamped  in  the   Field   of  h 
Pansians  went  to  take  arms  at  the  Invalids,  (Ik,- 
would  never  fire  on  the  people      ^'       fusal  evideu. 
Besenval,  and  left  Paris  fr-^'  f^inst  the  "f 
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We  need  not  wonder  at  this.  The  Swiss  of  that  regiment 
were  not  natives  of  German  Switzerland,  hut  men  from  the 
country  of  Vaud,  and  the  environs  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva. 
Who  are  more  truly  French  than  they  ? 

Ye  men  of  Vaud,  friends  of  Geneva  and  Savoy,  we  had  given 
you  Calvin,  and  you  have  given  us  Rousseau  !  Let  this  he  the 
seal  of  an  eternal  alliance  between  us.  You  declared  yourselves 
our  brethren  at  the  dawn  of  our  first  day,  at  the  truly  awful 
moment,  when  nobody  was  able  to  foresee  the  victory  of  liberty. 

The  French  went  and  took  the  two  Swiss  beaten  in  the  morn- 
ing, dressed  them  in  their  clothes  and  caps,  promenaded  them 
through  the  town,  and  forced  the  Swiss  officers  to  pay  to  each 
of  them  a  hundred  louis  by  way  of  indemnity. 

The  revolt  was  at  first  only  a  burst  of  good  feeling,  equity, 
and  patriotism  ;  but,  the  ice  having  been  once  broken — the 
officers  having  been  once  threatened,  and  forced  to  pay,  other 
acts  of  violence  soon  followed. 

The  officers,  instead  of  leaving  the  cash-boxes  of  the  regiments 
at  the  quarters,  where  they  ought  to  have  been,  according  to 
the  regulations,  had  placed  them  at  the  treasurer's,  and  said 
insultingly  that  they  would  have  them  guarded  by  patrols 
(marechaussee)  as  from  thieves.  The  soldiers,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  said  they  were  afraid  the  officers  might  carry  off  the 
cash-boxes  in  deserting  to  the  enemy.  They  took  them  back 
to  the  quarters ;  and  found  they  were  nearly  empty.  This 
became  a  new  cause  of  accusation.  The  soldiers  made  the 
officers  give  them  what  was  owing  them — sums  with  which  the 
French  treated  the  Swiss,  and  the  Swiss  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  poor  of  the  town. 

These  military  orgies  occasioned  no  serious  disturbance,  if 

we   may  believe  the  testimony   of  the   National   Guards   of 

Nancy  to  the  Assembly.     Nevertheless,  they  appeared  some- 

^«t  alarming  v-^nd  the  state  of  things  evidently  required  a 

■''  rem**^  ^   neither  the  Assembly,  nor  Lafayette 

'^"d  -^essary  to  do. 

^  ^  perceived  at  once,  was  that  the 

"»s  altogether  inapplicable.     The 
^ut  two  peoples  face  to  face,  two 
he  non-nobles.     These  non- 
red  by  the  Revolution  ;  for 
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it  had  been  made  on  their  account.  To  belieye  that  the  con* 
qnerors  would  continue  to  obey  the  conquered,  who  moreoTar 
inaulted  them,  was  absolute  nonsense.  Very  many  officers  had 
already  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  such  aa  remained  had 
deferred  or  declined  taking  the  civic  oath.  It  was  really 
doubtfid  whether  the  army  could,  without  perils  obey  the  friends 
of  the  enemy. 
\  There  was  but  one  reasonable  and  practieable  course, — the 
i  one  advised  by  Mirabeau  :  To  dissolve  the  army,  and  oompoee 
it  anew.  The  war  was  not  so  imminent  as  to  prevent  tliero 
'  being  time  to  perform  this  operation.  The  obstacle,  the  grand 
impediment,  was  that  the  great  ones  of  that  day,  Mirabeau 
himself,  Lafayette,  the  Lameths,  —  all  those  revolutionary 
nobles,  would  hardly  have  appointed  any  officers  but  such  as 
were  of  noble  birth.  Prejudice  and  tradition  were  still  too  strong 
in  favour  of  the  latter :  no  military  spirit  was  attributed  to -the 
lower  classes;  neither  did  they  suspect  what  a  multitude  of  true 
nobles  there  were  among  the  people. 

It  was  Lafayette  who,  by  means  of  his  friend  Emmery,  the 
deputy,  urged  the  Assembly  into  the  false  and  violent  measures 
which  it  took  against  the  army,  making  itself  a  party,  and  not 
the  judge  :  a  party  in  favour  of  the  counter-revolution. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Lafayette  caused  a  decree  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Emmery  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  that,  in  order 
to  verify  the  accounts  kept  by  the  officers,  the  king  would 
appoint  inspectors  chosen  among  the  officers,  that  no  degrading 
cong^  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  soldiers  till  after  a  judgment 
according  to  the  ancient  forms,  that  is  to  e^J,  gi$^g»by  the 
officers*  The  soldier  had  his  appeal  to  the  king.  ♦*' '  ^^^«ay^ 
to  the  minister  (himself  an  officer),  or  to  the  Nat^  ^ly, 

which  was  no  doubt  to  lay  aside  its  immense  la-  W 

the  complaints  of  the  soldiers  ! 

This  decree  was  only  a  weapon  to  be  kept  i^ 
They  next  hastened  to  strike  a  blow.     Decreet 
was  sanctioned  by  the  king  on  the  Zth,  and  on 
Lafayette  wrote  to  M.  de  Bf  **"    '*o  was  to  strike 
is  the  very  expression  he  '"  »peat&  it  sov 

*  MMoires  de  Lafayette,  1  — ■^XZSO,  Vol 

I  regret  that  the  French  and  S.  i*«Jlt  •'tllto 

disfigured  this  affair  of  the  Ch&i 
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Lafayette  was  bj  no  meana  a  Bangmnaxy  man.  In  tliis 
matter,  we  are  not  attacking  his  disposition,  but  his  intel* 
ligenoe. 

He  imagined  that  this  violent  bfit  neeessary  blow  woidd 
restore  order  for  ever ;  and  order  once  restwed  would  at  length 
enable  him  to  establish  and  put  in  practice  the  grand  constitu- 
tional machine,  ro^l  demaonioyy  which  he  looked  upen^  as  his 
own  work,  and  admired  and  defended  with  an  author's 
partiality. 

And  this  first  act,  so  useful  to  l^e  constitutional  gOT<^Timent, 
was  about  to  be  performed  by  the  enemy  of  the  constitution, 
M.  de  Bourile,  who  had  deferred  taking  the  oath  as  long  as  he 
had  been  able,  and  was  now  galled  by  it, — a  man  who  was  p^« 
Bonally  irritated  against  the  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  paid  no 
attention  to  his  orders,  and  had  forced  him  to  pay  them  a  part 
of  what  was  owing  to  themi  Was  such  a  num  the  calm,  im- 
partial,disintereBted  person  to  whom  such  a  measure  of  severity 
might  be  intrusted  ?  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  it  might 
serve  as  an  oppOTtunity  for  a  personal  revenge  ? 

M.  de  Bouilk  says  himself,  that  he  had  a  secret  plan :  To 
allow  the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  become  disorganised,  and 
to  keep  apart  a  few  select  troops,  especially  foreigners,  in  strict 
discipline.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  latter  the  others  could 
have  been  overpowered. 

In  order  to  employ  such  a  man  in  full  security,  without  com- 
promising himself,  Lafayette  applied  directly  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  frightened  their  leaders  with  the  peril  of  a  vast  military 
insurrection.  Singular  to  relate,  the  Jacobin  deputies,  whose 
emissaries  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite  the  soldiers  to 
rebel,  nevertheless  voted  against  them  in  the  National  Assembly: 
"dl  the  coercive  decrees  being  voted  tmanirnoualy. 

The  Go^  was  so  emboldened  that  it  did  not  fear  to  intrust 

aand  of  the  troops  throughout  the  Eastern 

■^rland  to  the  Sambre.     These  troops,  it  is 

'-» trusted.  He  was  able  to  rely  confidently 

»  of  infantry  (Germans  or  Swiss) ;  but 

"^f  horse,  twenty-seven  squadrons  of 

^-three  of  French  cavalry.     More- 

ry  administrative  body  to  aid  and 

ecially  by  the  National  Guards 
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Lafayette,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  more  sure,  wrote /rater- 
ndlly  to  these  National  Guards,  and  despatched  to  them  two  of 
his  own  aid-de-camps ;  one  of  whom  hecame  aid-dc-camp  to 
Bouille  ;  and  the  other  strove  on  one  hand  to  lull  the  garrison 
of  Nancy  into  security,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  collect  tho 
National  Guards  that  they  wanted  to  hring  against  it. 

Bouille,  who  explains  to  us  himself  his  plan  of  campaign,  lets 
us  into  a  great  many  secrets  when  he  confesses  **  that  he 
wanted,  hy  means  of  Montmcdy,  to  secure  a  communication 
with  Luxembourg  and  foreigners." 

In  his  letter  of  the  8th  of  August,  Lafayette  told  Bouille  that 
they  would  send  to  Nancy,  as  inspector  of  accounts,  a  M.  do 
Malseigne,  an  officer  who  had  been  summoned  on  purpose  from 
Bcsangon.  This  was  a  very  threatening  choice.  Malseigne 
was  reckoned  **  the  most  dashing  swordsman  in  the  army," — 
a  very  brave  man,  very  impetuous,  very  provoking,  and  un- 
rivalled in  fencing.  A  strange  sort  of  accountant !  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  settle  matters  with  his  sword. 
Remark  also  that  he  was  sent  alone,  as  if  in  defiance. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  written  to  the  National  Assembly; 
but  their  letter  was  intercepted.  They  then  despatched  a  few 
of  their  own  party  to  carry  a  second  ;  but  Lafayette  caused 
these  letter-carriers  to  be  arrested  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
Paris. 

On  the  contrary,  they  presented  and  read  to  the  Assembly 
the  accusation  made  against  the  soldiers  by  the  municipality  of 
Nancy,  entirely  devoted  to  the  officers.     Emmery  boldly  main- 
tained that  the  affair  of  ChUteauvieux  (the  5th  and  6th  of 
August)  had  taken  place  after  they  had  proclaimed  the  decree 
of  the  Assembly  which  it  had  enacted  on  the  6th.     The  affair, 
thus  expounded,  without  any  mention  of  its  date,  seemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  decree,  which  was  not  violated  since  it  was  un>«owa 
at  Nancy  and  had  been  made  at  Paris  on  the  very  sn" 
In  like  manner,  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiery  at  Mo 
had  taken  place  several  days  before  the  6th,  was  also 
as  a  violation  of  the  same  decree. 

By  means  of  this  artful  and  fraudulent   explana 
Assembly  was  induced  to  enact  a  violent,  indignant 
which  seemed  at  once  a  condemnation  of  the  soldiery,    i 
ing  to  this  decree,  they  were  to  dc"    e  to  their  commu 
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their  errors  and  their  repentance,  even  in  writing,  if  so  required ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  up  to  the  adverse  party  written  testimony 
against  themselves.  It  was  decreed  unanimously,  without  any 
observation :  **  It  is  urgent  and  vital,"  said  Emmery  ;  "  there 
is  danger  in  the  least  delay/* 

On  the  26th,  Malseigne  arrived  at  Nancy,  armed  with  the 
decree.  Order  had  been  restored  ;  but  Malseigne  soon  occa- 
sioned trouble,  dissatisfaction,  and  confusion.  Instead  of  veri- 
fying, he  commenced  insulting.  Instead  of  taking  up  his 
residence  quietly  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  he  repaired  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Swiss,  and  refused  to  give  them  justice  in  what  they 
claimed  of  their  chiefs.  "  Judge  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  soldiers. 
He  then  wanted  to  withdraw  ;  but  they  prevented  him. 

Then  he  stepped  back,  drew  his  sword,  and  wounded  several 
men.  His  sword  broke  ;  he  seized  another,  and  fought  his  way 
out,  calmly  enough,  through  that  furious  crowd,  that  neverthe- 
less respected  his  life. 

They  had,  what  they  wanted,  adequate  provocation,  all  that 
might  appear  a  violation,  a  contempt  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Swiss  were  compromised  in  the  most  terrible 
manner.  Bouille,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  aggravating 
their  offence,  sent  them  orders  to  evacuate  Nancy  ;  but  to  come 
forth,  was  giving  themselves  up,  not  only  to  Bouill^  but  to 
their  leaders  and  judges,  or  rather  to  their  executioners  ;  they 
knew  perfectly  well  the  horrible  punishment  they  had  to  expect 
from  their  officers  ;  so  they  remained  in  the  town. 

Bouille  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  act.  He  selected  and 
assembled  three  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen  hundred  cavalry, 
almost  all  Germans.  In  order  to  give  a  somewhat  more  national 
appearance  to  this  army  of  foreigners,  Lafayette's  aid-de-camps 
were  beating  about  the  country,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  over 
the  National  Guards.  They  brought  with  them  seven  hundred, 
aristocrats  or  Lafayettists,  who  followed  Bouille,  and 
"'♦h  much  viol'^nce  and  fury.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
-'•ds,  a^''^  '  '  ^usand,  were  not  to  be  deceived; 
^^y  •  ♦  Bouille*s  side  could  never  be 

•^*  '^ew  themselves  into  Nancy. 

*ong  whom  Malseigne  had 
'^  any  share  in  the  san- 
They  themselves  gave 
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np  Malseigne  to  iheir  oomrftdcs  ;  and  this  thnnderbolt  of  war 
made  his  entrance  into  Nanoj  in  a  dresaing-gown,  nightcap,  and 
slippera. 

Bouill^  behaved  yery  strangely.  He  wrote  to  the  A88einhly» 
entreating  it  to  send  him  two  deputies  who  might  help  him  to 
set  matters  in  order ;  and  on  the  same  day,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  departed  in  person  to  settle  them  with  his 
cannon. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  yery  day  on  whidi  the  massacre 
took  place,  that  pacific  letter  was  read  to  the  Assembly. 
Emmery  and  Lafayette  attempted  to  have  it  decreed,  that  ^'the 
Assembly  approves  whatever  Bouill^  is  doing  and  may  do/' 
Luckily,  a  deputation  from  the  National  Guards  of  Nancy  was 
there  to  protest ;  and  Bamavc  proposed  and  caused  to  be  adopted 
a  firm  and  paternal  proclamation,  in  which  the  Assembly  pro- 
mised to  judge  impartially  .  .  .  Judge !  It  was  rather  late  I  •  . 
One  of  the  parties  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Bouillc,  who  had  left  Metz  on  the  28th,  and  Toulon  on  the 
29th,  was  on  the  31st  close  to  Nancy.  Three  deputations  at 
cleren  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon, went  forward  to  meet  him  and  inquire  his  conditions. 
Tho  deputies  were  soldiers  and  National  Guards  (Bouillc  says 
populace,  because  they  wore  no  uniforms) ;  they  had  placed  at 
their  head  some  of  the  terrified  municipal  authorities,  who,  on 
joining  Bouillc,  were  unwilling  to  go  back,  and  remained  with 
him,  authorising  him  still  more  by  their  presence  and  tho  dread 
they  evinced  of  returning  to  Nancy.  The  general's  conditions 
were  to  make  none,  to  require  first  that  the  regiments  should 
march  forth,  give  back  their  hostage, — Malseigne,^— and  deliver 
up  four  of  their  party  to  be  judged  by  the  Assembly.  To  be 
required  to  choose,  betray,  and  Uiemselves  deUvar  up  their  own 
comrades,  was  cruel  and  disgraceful  for  the  F"«»*  ^*  horrible 
to  the  Swiss,  who  were  very  sure  that  the'  go  to 

be  judged  by  the  Assembly,  but  that  by  vi^  ->nlar 

tions,  Qieir  leaders  would  daim  them  to  h^-  --'W 

to  death,  or  break  them  on  the  wheel. 

The  two  French  regiments,  the  king's  « 
Camp,  submitted,  gave  up  Malseigne,  and  bb^- 
the  town.     There  remaix'   '  ''  '  T)oor  and  sc- 
Chateauvieux,  compose'^  mttalionfe 
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men,  however,  were  asbamed.to  abandon  it ;  and  many  valiant 
National  Guards  of  the  environs  of  Nancy  went  likewise  and 
generously  posted  themselves  with  the  Swiss,  wishing  to  share 
their  fate.  TJmiiag  together,  they  took  up  their  position  at  the 
Stainville  gate«  the  only  one  that  was  fortified. 

If  Bouill^  had  been  willing  to  spare  bloodied,  he  had  but 
one  course  to  take :  to  halt  at  a  dbort  distance,  wait  till  the 
French  regiments  had  come  out,  and  then  pour  in  a  few  troops 
by  the  other  gates,  thus  placing  the  Swiss  between  two  fires  ; 
he  would  have  taken  them  without  fighting. 

But,  then,  where  was  the  glory?  And  where  was  the 
startling  blow  whidi  the  Court  and  Lafayette  ej^pected  from 
Bouill^? 

The  latter  relates  himself  two  facts  that  tell  against  him  : 
first,  that  he  advanced  within  thirty  paces  of  the  gate,  that  is 
to  say,  he  brought  into  contact  and  placed  face  to  face  two  parties 
of  Swiss,  rivals  and  foes,  who  could  not  fail  to  insult  and  provoke 
one  another  with  the  mutual  accusation  of  being  traitors  ; 
secondly,  he  left  the  head  of  his  column  to  speak  to  some  depu* 
ties  whom  he  could  very  easily  have  sent  for.  His  absence  had 
the  natural  effect  that  might  have  been  expected  :  they  began 
shouting  and  insulting  one  another  ;  at  last  they  fired. 

Those  of  Nancy  say  that  the  whole  affair  was  begun  by 
Bouille's  huzzars  ;.  whilst  Bouill6  accuses  the  soldiers  of  Cha- 
teauvieux.  One  can  hardly  understand,  however,  how  the 
latter,  in  such  peril,  should  have  thought  proper  to  begin  the 
provocation.  They  wanted  to  fire  their  cannon  ;  but  a  young 
officer,  D6silles,  a  native  of  Brittany,  as  courageous  as  obsti- 
nate, sat  down  upon  the  lighted  match ;  thrown  down,  he 
hugged  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  (a  serious  incident,  that 
enabled  Bouille's  peojde  to  advance)  ;  they  could  only  force 
him  from  the  cannon  by  charging  him  with  their  bayonets. 

'Bouille  hastens  to  the  spot,  makes  himself  master  of  the  gate, 

\is  huzzars  into  the  town,  through  a  discharge  of  mus- 

*1L  >*#    ^*-^m  the  windows  of  the  houses.     It  was 

»  "^^eux  regiment  alone  that  was  firing, 

^e  environs  alone,  but  the  minority 

»d  in  favour  of  the  Swiss.     How- 

*'^h  regiments  followed  Deaille's 

:  they  contrived  to  keep  the 
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troops  within  tlie  barracks.     From  that  moment,  Bomll^  could 
not  ful  in  reducing  the  town. 

In  the  erening,  order  was  restored  ;  the  French  regiments 
had  left ;  and  half  the  Swiss  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
prisoners.  Such  as  did  not  immediately  surrender  were  found 
mm^ered  on  the  following  days.  Three  days  afterwards, 
another  was  caught  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  market-place, — a 
fact  attested  to  by  ten  thousand  witnesses. 

After  the  massacre,  the  town  beheld  a  still  more  horrid  spec- 
tacle, an  immense  execution.  The  Swiss  officers  were  not 
satisfied  with  decimating  their  remaining  soldiers, — there  would 
hare  been  too  few  victims  ;  they  caused  twenty-one  to  be 
hanged.  This  atrocious  deed  lasted  all  day,  and,  to  give  a 
grand  finish  to  the  fete,  the  twenty-second  was  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

What  is  most  disgraceful  and  infamous  for  us,  is,  that  those 
Neros,  having  condemned  fifty  more  Swiss  to  the  galleys, 
(probably  all  that  remained  alive,)  we  received  those  galley- 
slaves,  and  hud  the  noble  mission  of  transporting  them  and 
keeping  them  at  Brest.  These  people,  who  had  been  unwilling 
to  fire  onus  on  the  14th of  July,  received,  as  a  national  reward, 
the  penalty  of  dragging  along  a  cannon-ball  in  France. 

On  the  same  day,  August  Slst,  as  we  have  said,  the  Assem- 
bly had  made  the  pacific  promise  of  giving  impartial  justice. 
It  had  previously  voted  two  commissaries  for  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Bouille,  who  had  asked  for  them,  had  not 
awaited  their  arrival  ;  he  had  settled  the  matter  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  one  of  the  parties.  Doubtless,  the  Assembly  will 
disapprove  his  conduct. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Assembly,  on  Mirabeau's  proposal, 
solemnly  returns  thanks  to  Bouille,  and  approves  his  conduct  ; 
rewards  are  likewise  voted  to  the  National  Guards  who  followed 
him ;  to  the  dead  funeral  honours  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  anc' 
pensions  to  their  families. 

On  this  occasion,  Louis  XVI.  did  not  testify  his  usual  horro> 
of  bloodshed.  His  eager  desire  to  see  order  restored  causec 
him  to  express  for  this  afflicting^  but  necessary,  affair,  his 
extreme  satisfaction.  He  thanked  Bouille  for  h'«*  -rood  conduct, 
and  recommended  him  to  continue.  "  ^*»''    ^  "^'^uill6, 

**  shows  the  goodness  and  sensibility  » 
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"  Alas !  "  said  the  eloquent  Loustalot,  **  that  was  not  the 
language  of  Augustus,  when,  at  the  account  of  the  slaughter,  he 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall,  shouting,  *  Varus  !  restore  to 
me  my  legions !  *  " 

The  grief  of  the  patriots  for  this  erent  was  very  great. 
Loustalot  could  not  withstand  it.  This  young  man,  who  had 
hut  just  quitted  the  har  at  Bordeaux,  had  become  in  two  years 
the  first  of  journalists,  and  certainly  the  most  popular  (since  his 
Revolutions  de  Paris  were  sometimes  printed  to  the  number  of 
200,000  copies).  He  proved  that  he  was  also  the  most  sincere 
of  them  all, — the  one  who  cherished  liberty  with  the  greatest 
affection,  living  with  her,  and  dying  at  her  death.  Thia 
blow  appeared  to  him  to  postpone  for  a  long  time, — for  ever, — 
the  hope  of  his  native  land.  He  wrote  his  last  leaf,  full  of  elo- 
quence and  sorrow, — a  manly  sorrow, — ^that  cannot  weep,  but 
the  more  profound  on  that  account — one  that  it  is  impossible  to 
survive.  A  few  days  after  the  massacre,  he  died  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THE  JACOBINa 

Danger  of  Fnueo.— TIte  affitir  of  Nancj  cantes  the  National  CKtaid  to  be 
looked  upon  mih  niipieioa. — New  disturbances  in  tiie  -Soutii* — ^The 
Counter^revolutionarj  Confederation  of  Jal^. — ^Tbe  -King  eoBiults  iiie 
Pope ;  he  protests  to  the  King  of  Spain,  October  6th,  1790w — Unanimity 
of  Enrbpe  against  the  Revolution. — Europe  derives  a  morsl  power  finm 
the  interest  inspired  by  Louis  XYI. — Necessity  for  a  great  association  of 
sarveillance. — Origin  of  the  Jaeobins,  1789. — Example  of  a  JacoMn 
G<mfederation.-^Wliat  claaaes  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Jacolnn 
Clubs. — Had  they  any  precise  creed  f — ^In  what  did  they  modify  the  old 
French  spirit  ? — ^They  formed  a  body  of  surveillants  and  accusers,  an  inqui- 
sition against  an  inquisition. — The  Society  at  Paris  is  at  first  a  meeting 
of  Deputies,  October,  1789. — It  prepares  the  laws  and  organises  a  revolu- 
tionary police. — The  Revolution  assumes  the  offensive,  September,  1790.— 
Neckcr's  flight. — The  uobles  create  terror  by  their  duelling  system. — The 
Jacobins  oppose  to  them  the  terror  of  the  people. — The  mansion  of  the 
Duke  de  Castries  sacked,  November  13th,  1790. 

The  Nancy  massacre  is  a  truly  fatal  period,  whence  we  might 
date  the  commencement  of  those  social  divisions  which,  deve- 
loped with  industrialism,  at  a  later  period,  have  become  at 
the  present  day  the  real  diflSculty  of  France,  the  secret  of  her 
weakness,  and  the  hope  of  her  enemies. 

The  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and  England,  their  great  agent, 
ought  here  to  thank  their  good  fortune.  The  Revolution  will 
now  be,  as  it  were,  with  one  arm  tied,  and  have  but  one  arm  to 
fight  against  them  all.  "" 

This  little  skirmish  at  Nancy  had  the  ef^'^'  *  moral 

victory  ;  for  it  caused  the  two  powers  whic  -  hao 

just  created,   its   own  revolutionary  mu)  ''b- 

National  Guard,  to  be  suspected  of  being 

People  said,  repeated,  believed,  and  u.  -- 

the  National  Guard  had  fought  for  Bouille 
seen  that,  with  Lafayette  nd  all  th« 

own    aid-de-camps,    ^  trom   Pfa 

able   to  collect,    th  *•***  lon^ 

seven  hundred  Nati-  '^^bak 
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their  fanners,  gamdieepers,  sad.  others*  Bui  ikm'irve  National 
Guards,  the  peafiaot  proprietors  in  the  ^ivirons  of  Nancy, 
consisting  thems^yefi  of  two  thousand  men,  sided  with  the 
soldiers,  and,  in  spite  of  heiog  abandoned  by  the  two  French 
re^nients,  fired  on  Bouill^. 

Shortly  before,  at  the  news  that  the  Anstrians  had  obtained 
leave  to  pass  through  France,  thirty  thousand  National  Guards 
had  begun  to  move. 

Strange  to  rdate,  it  was  especially  the  rerolutionary  party 
that. accredited  this  report,  that  the  National  Guard  had  sided 
with  Bouill^.  Their  ammosity  against  Lafayette  and  the 
burgess  aristocracy,  that  was  tending  to  strengtl^n  itself  in  the 
National  Guard  at  Paris,  caused  them  to  write,  print,  and  pro- 
pagate what  the  counter-i^yolution  wanted  to  make  Europe 
believe. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Europe,  was,  that  this  French 
Eevolution  must  indeed  be  an  execrable  thing  for  the  two 
powers  that  it  had  created,  the  municipalities  and  the  National 
Guard,  to  have  tumtd  against  it. 

Lafayette  arming  Bouill^  !      The  revolutionary  authority^ 
unable  to  restore  order,  but  with  the  sword  of  the  counter- 1 
revolution  !     What  was  more  likely  to  persuade  people  that  the] 
latter  had  the  true  power,  and  was  the  true  social  party  ?    The 
king,  the  priests,. and  the  nobles,  become  confirmed  in  their 
convictions  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  cause  ;  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  act  in  concert ;  after  being  divided  and  powerless 
in  the  preceding  period,  they  rally  their  forces  in  this,  and 
mutually  strengthen  one  another. 

The  companies,  supposed  to  be  extinct,  again  show  them- 
selves boldly  :  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  annuls  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  municipsJity  against  those  who  trampled  upon  the 
•coloured  cockade.     The  Court  of  Aids  decided  in  favour  of 
'    ^ho  refused  to  be  paid  in  assignitts.     The  collectors 
>  +ak€  *h^  ;  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  forbade 
•   '^     ■"■fr  *  them.     To  reject  the  money  of  the 
*  »*U  means  of  taking  it  by  famine,  of 
•«»ering  it  without  fighting. 
-«*d  to  fight ;  all  this  appears  too 
-*n  pursue  and  pelt  the  patrols 
*  of  the  best  departments, 
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that  of  Ard^he,  the  agents  of  the  emigrant  party,  men  like 
Froment  and  Antraigues,  organise  a  vast  and  audacious  conspi- 
racj  to  use  the  forces  of  the  National  Guard  against  itself. 
And  torn  the  confederations  to  tho  ruin  of  the  spirit  that  had 
dictated  them.  The  National  Guards  of  Ard^he,  H^raolt, 
and  Lozere,  are  invited  to  a  confederation  festival  near  the 
Ghftteau  of  Jales,  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  civic  oath. 
This  heing  done,  and  the  festival  ended,  the  confederative  com- 
mittee, the  majors  and  tho  officers  of  the  National  Guards, 
together  with  the  deputies  of  the  army,  ascend  to  the  Chateau 
of  Jales,  and  there  determine  that  the  committee  shall  he  per- 
manent ;  that  it  shall  remain  constituted  in  an  authorised  and 
salaried  hody  ;  that  it  shall  be  the  central  point  of  the  National 
Guards,  receive  petitions  from  the  army,  and  cause  arms  to  be 
given  to  the  Catholics  of  Nimes,  &c.  Nor  was  all  this  a  petty 
■ecret  conspiracy  of  aristocracy.  It  possessed  a  basis  of  popular 
fanaticism.  Some  of  the  National  Guards  wore  in  their  hats 
the  cross  of  tho  brotherhoods  of  the  South  ;  and  whole  bat- 
talions had  the  cross  for  their  banner.  A  certain  abb4  Labas- 
tide,  the  general  of  these  crusaders,  having  five  body-guards  for 
aid-de-camps,  pranced  about  with  his  white  horse,  calling 
upon  the  peasants  to  march  against  Nimes,  and  deliver  their 
captive  brethren,  martyrs  of  the  faith. 

The  National  Assembly,  warned  and  feeling  alarmed,  issued 
a  decree  to  dissolve  this  assembly  at  Jal^s  ;  but  to  so  little 
purpose,  that  it  existed  even  in  the  spring. 

The  idea  that  was  spreading  and  growing  stronger  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  a  great  part  of  the  National  Guard  was 
fiEivourable  to  the  counter-revolution,  would  necessarily  con- 
tribute more  than  anything  else  to  cause  the  kin^i:  to  lay  aside 
his  irresolution,  and  take  two  decisive  measu— »■  ^  month  of 
October.     At  that  period,  he  had  irrevor-  ^  up  his 

mind  on  tho  religious  question,  the  one  ^  i^ost  at 

heart. 

In  July,  he  had  consulted  the  Bishop  o. 
whether  he  could,  without  endangering  hie 
constitution  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  at  the  end  o 
put  the  same  question  to  the  pope.     Although  - 
ostensible  reply,  feari:  '    '*Me  the  AssemV* 

to  hasten  on  the  anne^  ion,  it  is  imp« 


"% 
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that  be  imparted  to  the  king,  in  September,  bis  earnest  disap« 
probation  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  6th  of  Octobeif', 
the  king  sent  the  king  of  Spain,  lus  relation,  his  protestation 
against  whatever  be  might  be  constrained  to  sign.  He  then 
adopted  the  idea  of  flight  which  be  had  always  rejected,  not  of 
a  pacific  flight  to  Rouen,  which  Mirabeau  had  advised,  but  a 
warlike  flight  towards  the  eastern  frontier,  to  return  by  force  of 
arms.  This  plan,  which  had  ever  been  recommended  by 
Breteuil,  the  partisan  of  Austria,  and  Marie-Antoinette*s  con- 
fidential agent,  was  again  brought  forward,  in  October,  by  the 
bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  gained  the  king's  assent,  obtained  full 
powers  from  Breteuil  to  treat  with  the  foreign  powers,  and  was 
sent  back  from  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  Bouill^. 

These  negotiations,  begun  by  the  bishop,  were  continued  by 
M.  de  Fersen,  a  Swede,  personally  and  tenderly  attached  to  the 
queen  for  many  years,  who  returned  from  Sweden  expressly, 
and  was  entirely  devoted  to  her. 

Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  gave 
favourable  answers,  and  promised  assistance. 

Spain  and  England,  that  had  seemed  ready  to  go  to  war, 
treated  on  the  27th  of  October.  Austria  was  not  slow  in 
arranging  matters  with  the  Turks,  and  Russia  with  Sweden. 
So  that,  in  a  few  months,  Europe  found  itself  united  on  one 
side,  and  the  Revolution  idl  alone  on  the  other. 

Let  us  proceed  with  order  and^  method.  It  is  enough  to 
destroy  one  revolution  a  year.  That  of  Brabant  this  year ; 
that  of  France  next  year. 

0 !  noble  spectacle !  All  Europe  against  Brabant ;  the 
world,  united,  marching  to  war,  and  the  earth  resounding  with 
the  tread  of  armies — ^to  crush  a  flag  !  And  yet,  with  all  those 
forces,  those  brave  powers  made  use,  moreover,  of  the  wea- 
pons of  perfidy.  The  Austrians,  by  means  of  Lamarck,  the 
"^een's  friend  and  agent,  had  divided  the  Belgians,  by  duping 
'^'^ressi^  l*^**g  them  the  hope  of  progress,  and  disco- 
'  to  the?*  ^'  benevolence  in  the  heart  of  the  philan- 

'1  and  Leopold.     As  soon  as  ever  Leopold 

Df  Frussiai   he  treated   them  with 

^  have  happened,  among  us,  to 

such  as  supported  &e  king 
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tiuroogli  etther  lelf-iiiterMfc  or  kind-heartedneiB  and  eompasaion^ 
A  MriouB  faci^  wlueh  eonstitnted,  perhapft,  the  graate»i  danger 
of  that  ciitinl  itate  of  thingSt  is  ihtki  royidtj,  go  eraellj 
oppfeaaire  in  Europe*  ao  brntallj  tyrannical  towarda  the  weak 
(lately  at  Genoa  and  in  HoUanct  now  at  Brusaela  and  Liege), 
— ^thia  royal  power  at  the  tame  time  inapired  interest  at  PariSp 
deriTing  from  Louis  XYL  and  his  family  an  incalonlahle  power 
of  sympathy  and  pity.  Thus,  whilst  it  was  using  die  sword 
and  the  dagger,  people  were  weeping  over  it.  The  king's  eap> 
imij,  the  subject  of  OTory  conTorsation  in  every  nation  of  the 
world,  was  there  making  what  is  most  rare,  most  pow^ul,  and 
most  terrible  in  modem  times, — ^a  popular  legeikd, — a  legend 
against  France.  Everybody  was  speaking  of  Loois  XYI.  i 
but  nobody  spoke  of  poor  little  Liege,  barbarously  sttied 
by  the  brother-in-law  of  Loins  XYI.  Liege,  our  vanguard 
of  the  North,  which  formerly  perished  two  or  three  timeSt 
in  order  to  save  us  ;  Liege,  our  Poland  on  the  Mouse,  was  dia* 
dainfully  crushed  by  those  colossal  powers  <^  the  North,  without 
anybody  paying  the  slightest  attention.  But  of  what  is  the 
heart  (^  man  composod,  if  it  can  entertain  such  unjust  caprices 
in  its  compassion  ? 

On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  an  immense 
formidable  snare,  stretching  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad* 
If  the  Revolution  do  not  find  an   energetically-c<mcentrated 
power  of  association,  if  it  do  not  become  contracted  by  somo 
violent  effort  of  its  own,  I  think  we  must  perish.     It  is  not  the 
innocent  confederations,  which  confounded  indistinctly  friends 
with  enemies,  in  the  blind  transport  of  brotherly  affection^  that 
can  save  us  from  such  a  difficult  position ;  nor  can  we  expectr 
such  a  miracle. 
/      It  requires  feflr  stronger  associations  ;  it  requires  ^'     '"•■•*- 
■  bins,  a  vast  and  powerfid  organisation  of  a  restless  ^ 
over  the  public  authorities,  their  agents,  the  pries-^ 
nobles.     The  Jacobins  are  not  the  Revolution,  h' 
of  the  Revolution, — the  eye  to  watch,  the  voice  to  «-- 
the  arm  to  strike. 

They  were  spontaneous  and  natural  associations,  > 
we  should  do  wrong  to  seek  any  mysterious  origiL 
hidden  dogmas.     They  spram  **a  the  very  po*- 

things, — £n>m  the  most  im-  "^'tity,  that  of  - 
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Tkey  were  a  publie  mid  evident  eonspiiraej  againafc  ihe  partlj- 
vkiUe  and  fMirtly-eoiieealed  eoiuipiracy  of  ihe  ariatofirftc^r. 

It  would  be  eoQUBottkig  a  great  injaetioe  against  that  great 
aesocsation  to  place  it«  ea&ce  origin  in  Ihe  society  of  Paria, 
or  to eonfineall  its lusiorj  to  the  same.  I&e  ktteav  composed, 
more  than  any  other,  of  impure  elements,  especially  of  Orkan- 
ism,  and  being  moi^eover  aibdadous  and  but  little  scnipulons  in 
the  choice  ef  means,  has  often  impelled  its  sister  societies,  those 
of  theprorineea,  which  were  obediently  following  it,  into  machk- 
yelian  measures. 

The  name  of  mother-society^  too  oft^i  employed,  would  lead 
people  to  suppose  that  all  the  others  were  colonies  sent  from  the 
Eue  Saint-Honore.  The  central  society  was  mother  to  all 
thode  sister  associations,  but  it  Was  by  adoption. 

The  latter  spring  up  of  their  own  accord.  They  are  all,  or 
almost  all^  clubs  suddenly  formed  in  some  public  danger  or 
strong  amotion.  Then,  crowds  of  men  assemble.  A  few  per- 
sist, and,  even  wbea  the  crisis  is  past,  continucto  assemble,  and 
coooomunicate  to  one  another  their  fears  and  suspicions  ;  they 
are  restless,  make  inquiries,  and  write  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  or  to  Paris  :  sueh  men  are  Jacobms. 

The  state  of  publie  affisira,  howeyer,  is  not  eyeryihing  in  the 
formation  of  these  societies  :  itheir  cengin  proceed  also  from  a 
speciality  of  character.  The  Jacobin  is  an  original  and  particular 
species.     Many  men  are  hem  Jacobins. 

In  the  general  enthusiastic  transport  of  Prance,  in  moments 
of  easy  and  credulous  sympathy,  when  the  people,  without  dis- 
trust, cast  themselyes  into  the  arms  of  their  enemies,  this  class 
of  men,  either  keenerrsighted  or  less  sympathetic,  remain 
reserved  and  distrustful.  In  the  confederations  they  are  to  be 
seen,  appearing  at  the  fetee^  without  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
*^'  """n^  rather  a  body  i^art,  a  battalion  of  surveillance,  which, 
jimA  the  .ffmtmi,  vxihusiasm,  .attests  the  perils  of  the 

"^en  '^T  confederaiaon  apart,  among 

^  ^  -  Let  us  quote  an  example. 

■^  '^uen,  ihat,  on  the  14th  of 

*-  ^<^tution  (the  name  then 

at  the  house  of  a  widow 

^he  town ;  and  in  her 
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hands  tliej  take  the  cine  oath.  We  imagine  we  behold  Cato 
and  Mareia  in  Luean  :  **  Jnnguntor  taciti  contentiqne  anspice 
Brato."  They  proudlj  sent  the  act  of  their  confederatimi  to 
the  National  Assemhlj,  which  received  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  great  confederation  of  Ronen,  in  which  appeared  the  deputies 
of  sixty  towns  and  half  a  million  of  men* 

These  three  Jacobins  are  a  priest, — the  chaplain  of  the 
prison, — and  two  surgeons.  One  of  them  brought  his  brother^ 
the  king's  printer  at  Rouen.  Add,  moreoyer,  two  children, — 
the  lady's  nephew  and  niece, — and  two  women,  perhaps  belong* 
ing  to  her  household  or  dependent  on  her  custom.  All  eight 
receiyed  the  oath  from  tiie  hands  of  this  Cornelia,  who  after- 
wards took  the  oath  alone. 

This  society,  though  so  small,  seems  to  have  been  complete. 
The  lady,  a  widow  of  a  merchant  or  shipowner,  represents  the 
great  commercial  fortunes ;  the  printer  is  industry ;  and  the 
surgeons  are  capacity,  talents,  and  experience.  The  priest  is 
the  Revolution  itself ;  but  he  will  not  long  remain  priest:  he  it 
is  who  writes  the  act,  copies  it,  and  notifies  it  to  the  National 
Assembly*  He  is  the  agent  of  the  a£fair,  just  as  the  lady  is 
its  centre.  By  him,  this  society  is  complete  ;  although  we  do 
not  perceive  in  it  the  personage  who  is  the  mainspring  of  every 
similar  society, — ^the  lawyer,  the  attorney.  This  priest  of 
the  Criminal  Court  and  the  prison,  this  chaplain  of  prisoners, 
and  confessor  of  culprits,  but  yesterday  dependent  on  the  Parlia- 
ment, to-day  a  Jacobin,  and  declaring  himself  as  such  to  the 
National  Assembly,  is,  for  boldness  and  activity,  equal  to  three 
lawyers. 

We  need  not  be  astonished  to  find  a  lady  the  centre  of  this 
little  society.  Many  women  entered  those  associations,— 
women  of  very  serious  minds,— with  all  the  forv'^'w  ^xfthe 
female  heart,  a  blind  enthusiasm  composed  of  p^- 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  all  the  passionr 
ages  devoted  to  the  service  of  new  faith.  The  p^ 
we  are  speaking  had  been  subjected  to  severe  tn. 
a  Jewess  who  had  seen  all  her  family  conver*^ 
remained  an  Israelite.  Having  lost  f^st  her  ti^ 
afterwards  her  child  (by  a  dreadfvd  accident),  she  seci 
the  Revolution  as  the  object  **  *  ^'ture  afiection  . 
rich  and  alouC;  she  must  h»'  ^^  led  by  hei 
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suppose,  to  give  pledges  to  the  new  system,  to  embark  lier 
fortune  in  it  by  the  acquisition  of  national  property. 

Why  does  this  little  society  make  its  confederation  apart  ? 
Because  Rouen  in  general  seems  to  it  to  be  too  aristocratical ; 
because  the  great  confederation  of  the  sixty  towns  that  assemble 
there,  with  its  leaders,  d^Estouteville,  d'Herbouyille,  de  Sevrac, 
and  others,— -that  confederation  composed  partly  of  nobility, 
does  not  appear  to  it  sufficiently  pure  ;  and,  lastly,  because  it 
was  formed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  not  on  the  14th, — the  day 
consecrated  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Therefore,  on  the 
14th,  the  latter,  proudly  isolated  at  home,  far  from  the  profane 
and  lukewarm,  solemnise  that  sacred  day.  They  are  unwilling 
to  be  confounded  with  others  ;  they  are,  in  dijQferent  relations, 
a  select  body,  as  were  most  of  these  primitive  Jacobins, — a  sort 
of  aristocracy,  either  of  money  or  of  talent  and  energy,  in 
natural  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  of  birth. 

There  were  but  few  of  the  people  at  that  period  in  the  Jaco- 
bin societies ;  and  no  poor.*  In  the  towns,  however,  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  rivalry  of  two  clubs,  where  the  aristo- 
cratic club  (as  was  sometimes  the  case)  usurped  the  title  of 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  the  other  club  of  the  same  name 
did  not  fail,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  itself,  to  grant 
admission  more  easily,  and  to  receive,  among  its  members,  petty 
tradespeople  and  shopkeepers.  At  Lyons,  and  doubtless  in  a 
few  manufacturing  towns,  the  workmen  took  a  part  very  early 
in  the  discussions  of  the  clubs. 

But  the  true  essence  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  was  neither  the 

latter  nor  the  former,  but  a  distinguished  though  secondary 

class,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  waging  a  secret  warfare 

against  those  of  the  upper  ranks :  the  advocate,  for  instance, 

against  the  magistrate,  who  abased  him  with  his  haughtiness  ; 

the  attorney  and  the  surgeon,  wishing  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the 

^'*  *•"*"  ^^  the  physician  ;  and  the  priest  against  the  bishop. 

»»  this  country,  had,  by  dint  of  merit,  broken 

»nd  *  Imost  to  an  equality.     The 

'^  ">  against  the  Parliament, 

societies  purposed  to  aid  the 
for  this  purpose.  They 
.orters,  readers,  observer!. 
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which  it  MBtted  in  1789,  and  was  for  s  moment  (who  eodUl 
have  expected  it?)  the  great  national  trihunal.  Andrien 
Dnport,  the  cdehrated  founder  of  tbe  Jaeohine  of  Paris,  was  a 
member  of  tiie  ChAtelet,  who  mse  to  be  one  of  the  Paiiiament, 
but,  at  the  Revolution,  reappeared  as  m  fnend  of  the  ObAtdet, 
,  and  annihilated  die  parliament  party. 

All  this  mixture  tended  to  make  ihe  Jacobins  a  class  of 
mm  serere,  distrustful,  fervent,  reserred,  and  more  pesitiye  and 
able  than  could  have  been  expected  from  their  unpreciae 
theories. 

Although  long-standing  subjects  of  jedousy  and  new  views 
of  ambition  may  have  served  them  a»  a  pow^raful  motive,  and 
the  intrigues  of  different  parties  may  have  made  use  of  these 
societies,  their  character  in  general  very  strongly  expressed  in 
the  instance  that  we  have  quoted,  is,  in  its  origin,  that  of 
natural  and  spontaneous  associations,  formed  by  a  real, 
patriotic  religion,  an  austere  devotion  to  liberty,  and  a  civic 
purity,  extremely  exacting,  and  ever  tending  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  unworthy. 

What  was  the  symbol  of  those  petty  churches  ?  Had  that 
fervent  faith  any  precise  creed  ?  No,  one  very  vague  as  yet, 
uniting,  without  being  aware  of  it,  yery  contrary  principles. 
Although  they  were  all,  or  almost  all,  royalists,  at  that  period, 
they  were  very  bitter  against  the  king.  The  minds  of  all  were 
swayed  by  Rousseau,  by  the  famous  principle  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  age — Return  to  Nature.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  many 
believed  themselves  to  be  Christians,  aiui  attached  themselves, 
at  least  in  name,  to  the  ancient  belief  which  condemns  nature, 
and  believes  it  to  be  spoiled  and  fallen. 

This  very  contradiction,  this  ignorance,  this  faith  in  the  new 
principle,  as  yet  but  little  investigated,  is  worthy  of  respect ;  it 
is  the  faith  in  the  unknown  God.  And  this  faith  is  not  less 
active  withiu them  ;  it  raises  and  strengthens  their  souls.  Like 
their  master,  Rousseau,  they  raise  their  eyes  and  direct  their 
emulation  towards  the  noble  models  of  antiquity, — the  heroes 
of  Plutarch.  If  they  do  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  they  perceive  at  least  its  moral  austerity, 
its  stoic  fortitude,  and  thence  derive  the  inspiration  of  civil  devo- 
tion ;  they  learn  from  it  what  it  best  knew,  ai^*  ^-^i*  ■* 
themselves  will  need  to  know,  how  to  embrace  T^ 
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Anoiber  serious  eonsideration  is,  thftt  thej  derired  thenoe  a 
piK^ottnd  modifieation  of  the  spirit  of  anci^it  France. 

This  spirit  defended  on  two  things,  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ciliate widi  ^e  B«TolatiQ&  and.  the  violent  straggle  it  had  then 
to  mipport*  On  one  hand,  a  certain  facilitj  of  confidence  and 
Ibefie^  a  too  great  deference  for  others,  a  certain  gift  of  polite- 
ness and  gentleness, — churning,  bat  fkital,  qualities,  which 
have  so  often  giyen  otAiers  an  advantage  oyer  us.  The  other 
eharacter  of  Ibe  oM  French  spirit  proceeded  from  what  is 
tenned  honour,  to  a  certain  d^icacy  of  proceeding,  also  to 
eertain  prejwiices, — to  the  faeiHtj,  for  instance,  with  which 
it  wa»  admitted  that  a  man,  for  having  insulted  you,  had  a 
right  to  cut  your  throat, — an  opinion  which,  in  theory,  proceeds 
ipom  the  esteem  of  courage,  but  which,  in  practice,  often 
places  the  brave  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilful. 

These  two  traits  in  the  character  of  ancient  France  were 
despised  by  the  Jacobins. 

Being  the  adversaries  of  priests,  and  obliged  to  contend 
against  a  vast  association,  of  which  confession  and  delation  are 
the  primary  means,  the  Jacobins  employed  analogous  ones,  and 
declared  themselves  boldly  the  partisans  of  delation,  which  they 
proclaimed  to  be  the  first  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  They  pro- 
fessed and  ]^ractised  mutual  surveillance,  public  censure,  and 
even  secret  delati<Hi,  grounding  their  conduct  in  this  matter 
upon  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  antiquity.  The  city  of 
antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  petty  monastic  city 
of  tlM9  middle  ages,  called  convent  or  abbey,  have  for  their  prin- 
ciple the  duty  of  improving  and  even  purifying  itself,  by  Ae 
BurveiUance  which  all  the  members  of  tfie  association  exercise 
over  one  another.  And  such  is  also  ihie  principle  which  the 
Jacobins  apply  to  the  whole  of  society. 

Having  sprung  into  existence  in  a  great  national  danger, 

uracy,  which  ^e  conspirators  denied, 

»>we  boasted,)  Ihe  Jacobins  formed, 

-  %^non.  a  whole  nation  of  public 

'^n  of  the  middle 

**^  other  means, 

revolutionary 

'   frequently 
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uncertun,  Bi  its  diBposaL  Hence  an  ezcessire  unhealthy  dis- 
trusty  and  a  Bpirkf  of  suspicion,  the  more  keen,  as  it  was 
less  sure  of  being  able  to  reach  the  truth.  Everything  gave 
rise  to  alarm  and  uneasiness,  and  eyerything  seemed  suspidous. 

This  fear  was  but  too  natural  in  the  peril  in  which  they 
beheld  France,  the  Revolution,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
maxdund !  That  happy  Revolution,  expected  for  a  thousand 
years,  had  at  length  arrived,  but  was  about  to  perish  on 
the  morrow, — suddenly  snatched  away  from  those  who  had 
embraced  it  and  treasured  it  up  in  their  hearts  as  the  best  part 
of  their  being.  It  was  no  longer  an  outward  possession  of 
which  they  were  threatened  to  be  deprived,  but  their  very  life  !  • .  • 
Nobody  could  have  survived  it.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
Jacobins,  we  must  mentally  place  ourselves  in  their  time  and 
mtuation,  and  understand  the  necessity  in  which  they  then  were* 

They  were  in  face  of  an  immense  association,  half  idiots, 
half  knaves,  which  was,  and  is  still,  called  the  world  of 
respectable  people  {honnetes  gens). 

On  one  hand,  two  informers :  the.  king,  who  presently 
denounces  his  people  to  Europe  ;  and  the  priest  who  denounces 
the  people  to  the  simple,  to  women,  and  to  La  Yend^* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silly  alliance  of  Lafayette  with 
Bouilld,  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  which  (though  done  with 
a  good  intention)  would  place  the  Revolution  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies. 

Who  is  able  to  tell,  with  every  particular,  what  was,  in  each 
town,  rural  district,  and  village,  the  association  of  that  world  of 
respectable  people  ? 

There  was  the  world  of  priests,  the  world  of  women,  thQ 
world  of  nobles,  and  the  would-be-nobles. 

Women  !  What  a  power  is  here  !  With  such  auxiliaries, 
i  what  need  is  there  of  the  press  ?  Their  tongue  is  a  far  more 
efficacious  medium  :  a  true  power,  and  the  more  powerful,  as  it 
is  by  no  means  rude,  but  yielding,  elastic,  and  bending  to 
return  ever  more  potent.  Whisper  one  word  in  their  ear.  It 
flies,  circulates,  and  acts,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by  thq 
fireside,  at  market,  in  bed,  and  in  the  evening  conversation, 
before  the  door,  everywhere,  on  man,  woman,  and  child.  *■ 
all !     A  man  must  be  three  times  man  to  withstand  it ' 

This  was  indeed  a  real  and  terrible  obstacle  for  the 
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tion.  In  comparison  with  this,  what  are  the  foreign  powers  and 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  ?  . , .  Let  us  pity  our  fathers* 

Now,  who  would  enter  into  the  vexatious  detail  of  the  world 
of  nohies  and  would-he-nobles,  the  ancient  corruption  of  the 
parliament  party,  their  old-fashioned  system  of  police,  the  most 
positiye  obstacle  that  Lafayette,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
met  with  in  Paris  ;  or  the  base  and  servile  clients,  tradespeople, 
men  of  small  incomes,  and  the  crowd  of  petty  creditors 
dependent  on  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  ? 

And  then,  these  same  nobles  found  themselves,  by  the  favour 
of  Lafayette  and  the  revolutionary  laws,  the  commanders  and 
officers  of  their  clients  in  the  National  Guard. 

To  withstand  all  this,  the  new  association  needed  to  be  very 
strongly  organised.  This  organisation  was  found  in  the  society 
of  Paris.  The  primitive  originality  of  the  latter  was  less  in  the 
theories  than  in  the  practical  genius  of  its  founders. 

The  principal  was  Duport,  and  he  remained  for  a  long  time 
the  very  head  of  the  Jacobins.  "  What  Duport  has  planned," 
said  the  people,  <<£amave  says,  and  Lameth  performs."  Mira- 
beau'used  to  call  them  the  Triumguemat.*  From  the  violence 
of  their  attack  on  the  kingly  power,  they  were  believed  to  be 
republicans  ;  and  people  attributed  to  them  a  profound  design, 
— a  premeditated  plan  to  effect  a  radical  change.  For  their 
part,  they  felt  flattered  with  this  bad  reputation,  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  They  were  only  inconsistent ;  and,  at  the  critical 
moment,  they  were  found  to  be  partisans  of  the  monarchy  that 
thev  had  destroyed. 

And  yet  Duport  was  a  thinker,  endowed  with  a  stronger  and 
more  complete  mind  than  those  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  speculation,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  much  revo- 
lutionary experience,  even  before  the  Bevolution.  As  the 
rival  •••**'*~"*««Aanil  in  the  parliament,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  ^  **^*     "le  opposition  against  Calonne  and 

Bri-  +horoughly  acquainted  with  the 

se*  <uid  ^the  manner  of 

orir—  fiBle  in  favour  of 

th&. 

*  *^ble  several 
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poMtidiiif  at  kh  h&am  (Rue  da  Gfiad-ClMiitier,  near  the 
Temj^e).  Ifumbeaa  and  Si^fes  went  there,  but  weald  nol 
return  a  seeond  time.  It  is  **  the  polities  of  the  low  intrigae  " 
to  aet  odIj  hj  the  power  of  ideas  ;  bat  Daport,  to  the  aenet- 
anee  of  idea8>  wanted  also  to  adki  andeihand  maxKBorriiig^ 
popular  agitatioDy  and  riots,  if  neeeeeaij. 

A  new  meeting  was  formed  at  Yersailleak  eompoeed  fdnda- 
nMntaUj  of  ^be  depaties  from  Bnttanj,  and  eaBed  the  Breton 
dub.  There  were  prepared,  nnder  the  inllaence  of  Dopart, 
Ohapelier,  and  others,  several  of  the  bold  meaaores  which  saved 
"die  Rerolation  at  its  birth.  The  minority  of  the  nobility, 
half  composed  of  great  philanthropic  lords  and  diseontented 
coortiers,  joined  Ma  Breton  ^b,  and  introdaced  a  very 
different  and  a  very  e^ivoeal  spirit.  Of  the  rerolationaxy 
eeortiers,  the  most  andaeioaB  and  intrigmng  were  the  brothers 
Lameth,  young  eolonds,  of  a  famfly  dissatisfied  thoogh  much 
favoured  by  the  Court.  They  were  nobles  of  Artois,  and  had 
been  elected  in  Fraache-Comte  ;  and  it  was  a  deputy  &om  this 
last-mentioned  province,  very  probably  their  agent,  who,  in 
October,  1789,  when  the  Aasembly  was  at  Paris,  hired  of  the 
Jacobin  ^ars  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  depu- 
ties. The  monks  let  their  refectory  for  two  hundred  francs, 
and,  for  two  hundred  more,  the  furniture,  chairs,  and  tables. 
Later,  the  room  not  being  sufficient,  the  dub  hired  the  library 
also,  and  lastly  the  church.  Tha  tombs  of  the  ancient  monks, 
the  buried  school  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  feHow-^firiars  of  Jacques 
Clement,  thus  became  the  mute  witnesses  and  the  confidante^  of 
revolutionary  intrigues. 

Besides  the  membere  of  the  Breton  club,  many  deputies  who 
had  never  been  in  Paris,  who  did  not  feel  very  safe  after 
the  scenes  of  October,  and  imagined  themselves  lost  amidst 
that  tunraltuoos  pc^idaee,  had  taken  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honor^,  near  one  another,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assemble 
together  in  case  of  need.  There  they  were,  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly,  which  then  sat  in  tibte  riding-school  {Man^e)  at  the 
epot  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  crosses  the  Rue  de  Castiglione  ; 
and  thus  it  was  convenient  for  them  to  meet,  almost  opposite, 
at  the  convent  of  the  Jaoolnns. 

There  were  a  hundred  deputies  on  the  first  day,  then  two 
hundred,  and  afterwards  four  hundred  ;  and  they  assumed  the 
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OAe  of  Friends  of  IIm  €osstitit&B  ;*  whidi  eonstitiition,  in 
r&^j,  ikej  founded.  It  wwb  prepared  by  ihem,  for  these  four 
hundred  members,  more  imitsd  among  tikms^re^,  better  dtsci- 
plined,  and  more  exact  alse  tha&  tito  otier  depiaAem,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  Assembly.  There  tiiej  brooght,  ready  made,  both 
the  laws  and  the  deetkms,  sand  tibey  aume  appdated  ^e  presi- 
dents, seeretaiies,  and  ethers  ^  but  for  some  time  they  dii^uised 
their  emnipeteiwy  hj  ehoosing  the  preaMlent  eeeasicmlly  from 
other  ranks  than  tib^  own. 

In  the  winter  of  178&,  a^  Fraiiee  was  in  Paris.  Many 
eonsiderable  personages  wanted  to  obtain  acfaussion  to  the 
Jaeobki  elnK  They  admitted  at  first  a  few  distinguished 
writers ;  the  first  was  Condorcet ;  afterwards  ether  persons 
who  w««e  known,  and  who  were  to  be  presented  and  recom^ 
menfed  by  six  members.  Nobody  was  admitted  wi^o«t  a 
eaid,  which  was  carsfiilly  exanuned  at  the  door  by  two  mem- 
bers j^aeed  there  for  that  pmpose. 

The  Jacolan  club  eonkl  not  long  confine  itself  to  being  \ 
merely  a  place  for  making  laws, — a  laboratory  for  preparing  i 
them.  It  soon,  beeame  n  Tast  coesEBiiltee  of  leydktionary  j 
p<^ce. 

The  state  of  mSSaxm  would  hare  it  so.  What,  indeed,  was  \ 
the  use  of  mafciBg  a  constitution,  if  the  Court,  by  some  skihul  ] 
manoenyre,  overdirew  aH  their  work  prepared  with  so  much  > 
trouble  ?  We  have  seen  that^  at  the  report  of  the  ocmspiracy 
at  Brest,  which,  so  it  was  said,  was  about  to  be  ddxT^red  up  to 
the  English,  Duport  had  caused  the  committee  ef  inqmry  to  be 
created  by  ihe  Assembly  (July  27th,  1789)%  This  committee 
had  no  other  agents  than  t^hose  of  the  goT^ranment  it  had 
to  watch.  These  agents^  which  it  needed,  were  found  among 
the  Jacobins.  La^syetle,  whe  became  acquainted,  to  his  cost, 
with  their  organisation,  says  that  its  nudewi  was  »  meetmg  of 
ten  men,  caUed  by  ^ems^yes  the  Sdtibat,  whe  rec^red  erery 
day  dieir  erders  from  the  Lameths  ;  each,  ef  the  ten  ferwarded 
them  to  ten  others^  heads  of  battahem  and  ^^rent  sec- 
tM>n8,  so  that  all  the  seetaons  recdiwd  the  saime  dennnctataon 
against  the  authorities,  and  the  same  preposition  of  riot,  &c., 
at  the  yery  same  time. 

Lafayette  had  en  his  side  the^  eomraiHesf  of  inqmry  ef  the 
town,  and  many  persons  dof^ted  to  him  is  tlto  Naticmal  Guard 
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These  two  bodies  of  police  thwarted  each  other  and  that  of  the 
Court  The  police  of  the  Jacobins,  acting  in  the  same  direc* 
lion  as  ike  popular  movement,  and  going  with  the  stream,  pro- 
gressed with  as  much  facility  as  the  others  met  with  difficidtj. 
It  extended  eyerywhere,  was  organised  in  every  town  in 
Imposition  to  the  mmiicipalities,  and  bronght  against  every  civH 
and  military  body  a  society  of  sarveillance  and  denunciation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dub  of  '89  which  Lafayette  and 
Sieyes  attempted  at  first  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
That  conciliatory  club,  which  expected  to  unite  the  monarchy 
with  the  Revolution,  would  have  ended,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
only  in  the  destruction  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  present  day, 
when  so  many  things  then  secret  are  known  to  the  world,  we 
can  boldly  state  that,  without  the  strongest  and  most  energetic 
influence,  the  Revolution  would  ha^e  perished :  if  it  had  not 
turned  aggressive,  it  was  lost.  The  imprudent  association 
of  Lafayette  with  £ouill6  had  inflicted  upon  it  the  most  serious 
blow ;  and  it  was  through  the  Jacobins  that  it  resumed  the 
offensive. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  Paris  learned  the  news  of  the 
massacre  at  Nancy,  and  a  few  hours  later,  on  the  same  day, 
forty  thousand  men  were  crowding  the  Tuileries,  besieging  the 
Assembly,  and  shouting,  <<  Dismiss  the  Ministers !  The  heads 
of  the  ministers  I  Hang  the  ministers !  Les  ministres  a  Zii 
lanteme  !  " 

The  effect  of  the  news  was  deadened,  emotion  being  overawed 
by  emotion,  and  terror  by  terror. 

The  singular  rapidity  with  which  tlus  insurrection  was 
arranged  proves  at  once  the  inflammable  state  in  which  the 
people  then  were,  and  the  vigorous  organisation  of  the  Jacobin 
society,  which  was  able,  at  the  very  moment  it  gave  the  signa]^ 
to  resJise  the  performance.  ^ 

And  M*  de  Lafayette,  with  his  thirty-odd  thousand 
the  National  Guard,  and  his  military  and  municipa 
together  with  the  resources  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  and  t» 
the  Court,  united  to  him  for  a  moment  in  order  to  sU 
hlow  at  Nancy, — Lafayette,  I  say;  with  so  many  resource 
not  the  power  to  prevent  tWs  insurre^^t^A*- 

The  minister  against  whom  tb'  ^»^  dir^- 

was  Necker,  the  minister  of  finai  -    -'^mt  v 
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the  least.  All  he  did,  was  to  write :  he  had  just  published  6, 
memorial  against  the  assignats.  A  few  crowds  were  sent  to 
shout  and  threaten  him.  Lafayette,  who  could  strike  such  blows 
at  Nancy,  durst  not  strike  any  at  Paris,  and  advised  Necker  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety.  On  the  motion  of  a  Jacobin 
deputy,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  it  would  itself  direct  the 
public  Treasury :  a  serious  decision,  one  of  the  most  violent 
blows  that  could  be  given  to  the  kingly  power. 

Here  we  have  two  parties,  the  Jacobin  and  the  Constitutional^ 
both  employing  force,  violence,  and  terror.  Lafayette  strikes 
by  Bouille,  and  the  Jacobins  by  revolt :  a  reign  of  Terror  at 
Nancy,  and  a  reign  of  Terror  at  Paris. 

How  many  ages  have  passed  since  the  confederation  of  July  ? 
.  .  .  Who  would  believe  it  ?  Only  two  months.  Whither  has  fled 
that  gentle  ray  of  peace  ?  The  bright  sun  of  July  is  suddenly 
eclipsed  ;  and  we  are  entering  upon  a  gloomy  time  of  plots  and 
violence.  As  early  as  September,  all  grows  dark.  Even  the 
press,  so  fervent  and  anxious,  is,  we  perceive,  groping  its  way 
in  obscurity.  It  can  no  longer  see,  but  haunts  about,  and 
guesses.  The  inquisition  of  the  Jacobins  now  beginning,  gives 
but  a  faint,  uncertain,  flickering  glimmer,  like  those  famous 
lights  in  the  nave  of  the  church  where  they  are  now  assembled, 
at  the  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honord. 

Only  one  thing  was  clear  amid  this  general  obscurity,  which 
was  the  insolence  of  the  nobles.  They  had  everywhere  assumed 
the  attitude  of  defiance  and  provocation;  and,  on  all  sides, 
were  insulting  the  patriots,  the  most  peaceful  people, — the 
National  Guard.  Occasionally  the  people  would  inteifere,  and 
then  very  sanguinary  scenes  were  the  result.  To  quote  only 
one  instance :  at  Cahors,  two  brothers,  who  were  nobles, 
amused  themselves  with  insulting  one  of  the  National  Guard 
who  had  sung  pa  tra.  The  people  wanted  to  have  them 
^nrested ;  but  they  killed  or  wounded  whoever  went  near  them, 
•^ated  to  their  house,  where,  being  supported,  and 
'"'^edjgi  they  fired  upon  the  crowd,  and 
''^'^  b  an  end  to  this  slaughter,  the 

^lary  of  the  laws,  nothing 

*?e8  of  the  nobles.     Ml 

««e;  and  another  W£»it 
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■D  fw  as  to  tBT«  ''Why .do  wo  not  £dl  upon  thoio 
■wtfdinluMdt'* 

A  pTwa,  ahpotohod  Vy  tiwir  muiyv  fbUowod  Charles  do 
for  two  wlMle  daji  in  order  to  fbree  him  to  £lght. 
,  who  was  r&ej  htwre  and  akilfid,  ebetinately  refbaed  to 
» Urn  with  a  dnel.  On  the  third  day,  as  nothing  eoald 
tire  hb  pationee,  all  Ae  rigfat  side  of  the  Assembly  rose  em 
matte  and  accused  him  sf  eowardice.  The  yoong  Dnke  do 
Castries  then  insshod  him;  they  went  oat ;  and  lAmeth  was 
woonded.  This  was  enon^^  to  enaraae  the  people.  A  rofMnrt 
was  spread  that  the  duke's  sword  had  been  poisoned,  and  that 
Lameth  would  die  in  conseqnenoe.  The  Jaeohins  thought  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  firi|^ht6M  tho  doeUista.  Their  i^ents 
direeted  the  eiewd  to  the  mansien  of  the  Bake  de  Castries  ; 
there  was  no  murder  nor  robbery  committed ;  bat  the  fiimi* 
tore  was  att  broken  to  pieeea  and  Arown  into  the  street.  All 
this  was  done  ^pnetly  and  metfaodieally;  asenluwl  being  plaeed 
by  the  mob  at  the  king's  portrait,  the  only  one  that  was 
respected.  Lafiiyette  arrived,  and  looked  on,  but  could  do 
nothing :  most  of  the  National  Guards  were  themselves  angry 
about  Lameth*s  wound,  and  thenght  that  afiker  all  the  mob  had 
not  done  wrong  (November  ISih,  1790). 

From  that  day,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  do^ists,  which 
was  gradual^  restoring  an  ascendancy  to  the  nobility,  gave 
way  to  anotiier  kind  of  tenor, — the  ▼engeance  of  Ibe  people. 
The  individnal  saperismty  that  the  nobles  possessed  by  their 
skill  in  feneing  disappeaiod  in  presence  of  the  erowd.  They 
had  attempted  to  make  enery  party  qoestiou  «  fuesiion  of 
honour ;  and  had  made  an  abuse  of  their  skill ;  but  now  they 
were  opposed  by  nuscdMrs.  The  brayest  of  the  rerolutionarj 
party,  those  who  have  sinoe  dili^yed  their  courage  on  every 
battle-field,  refused  to  give  to  bullies  the  advantage  of  an 
individual  wac£Mret» 
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STRUGGLE  OF  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  AT 
THE  JACOBINS*. 

Padfl  towards  the  end  of  179Q. — Social  circle,  the  Iron  Mouth. — The  Club 
of  '89. — The  Jacobin  Club. — Robespierre  at  the  Jacobins*. — ^Robespierre^ 
origin  ;  he  is  an  orphan  at  ten  years  of  age ;  receives  a  presentation  from 
the  Clergy. — Hh  liftenry  atteaiptt^ — Otiuinal  Juige  at  Arras;  his 
resignation. — He  pleads  against  the  Bishop. — Robespierre  at  the  States- 
General. — On  the  5th  of  October,  he  siq)port8  Maillard. — A  conspixacy 
to  render  him  ridiculous. — His  solitude  and  poverty. — He  breaks  offhia 
friendship  with  the  two  Lameths. — The  uncertain  or  retrograde  ten- 
dency of  the  Assembly. — It  had  feduced  the  number  of  active  ctttzens 
— The  duplicity  of  the  Luaeths  aaid  Jacobins  of  that  ti«e. — ^They 
intrust  their  Newi^nper  to  one  of  the  Orleans  Party  (November). — 
Robespierre^s  probity. — His  {K^itics. — In  1790,  ho  leans  for  support  on 
the  only  great  Associations  then  existing  in  FVance, — the  Jacobins  and 
the  Priests. 

Towards  the  ezid  of  IZOO^  there  was  for  a  moment  bsx 
apparent  halt, — ^little  or  nothing  stirring  :  nothing  hut  a  great 
numher  of  vehicles  crowding  at  the  harriers^  and  the  roads 
thronged  with  emigrants.  By  way  of  compensation,  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  came  i»  behold  the  vast  spectacle^  and  to 
watch  Paris. 

It  was  an  uneasy  Ycstless  repose.  People  are  astonished 
and  almost  frightened  at  having  no  new  events.  The  fervent 
Camille  Besmoulins  is  in  deeypair  at  having  nothing  to  relate  ; 
between  the  a^ts,  he  gets  married^  and  notifies  that  event 
to  the  wwrld. 
J^To  movement  1^  open  warfare  (as  people  then  felt  they  were) 

"^  " "         *^  unnatural.     In  reality,  there  were  two,  \ 

j 

"^-fuice  to  the  iings  of  [ 

tcal-arifitocratioal    ' 
ngly  organised.   ' 
^^ttixKreaso  of 
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chibf,  the  immense  fennentatioii  of  Paris  especially,  to  sucli  a 
degree*  that  meetings  are  suddenlj  formed  at  eyerj  comer  of 
the  street.  Paris*  so  brilliant  and  monotonous  in  times  of 
peace*  can  scarcely  giye  us  any  idea  of  the  Paris  of  that  day» 
Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  that  agitated*  noisy*  violent* 
dirty*  dismal*  but  living  Paris*  then  ovei^owing  with  passions. 
Out  of  respect  to  the  first  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  we 
must  pay  our  first  visit  to  the  Palais-Royal.  I  will  lead  you  to 
it  straight*  passing  through  that  agitated  crowd,  those  noisy 

f  roups*  and  shoals  of  women  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  nature* 
pass  through  the  narrow  wooden  galleries*  thronged  to  suffo- 
cation, and  by  descending  the  fifteen  steps  of  that  dark  pas« 
sage*  I  place  you  in  the  middle  of  the  Circus. 

Somebody  is  preaching !  Who  would  have  expected  it* 
in  such  a  place,  or  in  such  a  worldly  assemblage,  amidst  pretty 
wcmien  of  an  equivocal  appearance  !  At  the  first  glance,  one 
would  think  it  was  a  sermon  among  girls.  But  no,  the 
assembly  is  of  a  graver  character ;  I  perceive  a  number  of  men 
of  letters,  and  academicians*  and  M.  de  Condorcet,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tribune. 

But  is  that  orator  really  a  priest?  Tes*  in  dress;  he 
is  a  handsome  man,  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  his  language  is  fer- 
vent* though  sometimes  harsh  and  violent ;  his  manner,  totally 
devoid  of  unction*  is  bold*  and  somewhat  chimerical  ;  but 
whether  he  be  a  preacher,  a  poet,  or  a  prophet,  it  little  matters : 
he  is  abb^  Fauchet.  This  Saint  Paul  is  preaching  between  two 
Theclas,  one  of  whom  never  quits  him,  but  whether  wanted  or 
not*  follows  him  to  the  club  and  to  the  altar*  so  great  is 
her  adoration ;  the  other*  a  Dutch  lady*  endowed  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  noble  mind*  is  Madame  Palm  Adder,  the  orator  of 
women*  who  preaches  their  emancipation.  And  actively  are 
they  working  for  it.  Mademoiselle  Keralio  is  publishing  a 
newspaper  ;  and  presently  Madame  Roland  will  be  a  minister* 
or  even  more.  "^  -     *^ 

I  am  but  little  surprised  that  this  prophet,  t^• 
by  women,  should  speak  so  eloquently  of  love  ;  *> 
every  moment  in  his  ardent  language.  Luckily, 
it  is  love  for  mankind.  What  does  he  mean  ?  h 
expounding  some  unknown  mystery,  which  he 
to  three  thousand  persons*    He  speaks  in  the  nam- 
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and,  nevertheless,  believes  himself  a  Christian  ;  and,  under  a 
whimsical  masonic  form,  he  unites  Bacon  with  Jesus.  At  one 
time,  he  outsteps  the  Revolution  ;  at  another,  he  is  retrograde  : 
one  day,  he  preaches  Lafayette  ;  and  on  the  morrow  goes 
further  than  the  democrats,  and  founds  human  society  on  the 
duty  of  "giving  a  sufficient  livelihood  to  each  of  its  members,'* 
Several  persons  imagine  they  perceive  the  agrarian  law  at  the 
bottom  of  his  obscure  doctrine. 

His  journal,  that  of  the  "  Social  circle,  for  the  confederation 
of  the  friends  of  truth,^^  is  called  the  Iron  Mouth,  (Bouche  de 
fer,)  a  threatening  and  frightful  title.  This  ever-open  mouth 
(in  the  Rue  Richelieu)  receives,  both  day  and  night,  all  the 
anonymous  information  and  accusations  that  are  thrown  into  it. 
They  enter ;  but  be  not  alarmed  :  for  the  most  part,  they 
remain  there  :  this  Iron  Mouth  does  not  bite.* 

Let  us  withdraw.  In  the  crisis  in  which  we  now  are,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  and  provide.  Here  there  are  many  theories, 
too  many  ladies,  and  too  many  fanciful  dreams.  This  atmo- 
sphere is  not  wholesome  for  us.  Love  and  peace  are  certainly 
two  excellent  things  ;  but  war  has  now  begun.  Is  it  possible 
to  conciliate  men  and  opposite  principles  before  they  are  recon- 
ciled?.  . .  Moreover,  to  increase  my  distrust,  I  perceive  above  the 
Circus  the  suspected  Club  of  '89,  in  those  brilliant  apartments, 
blazing  with  light,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palais-Royal, — the 
club  of  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  and  others  who 
would  halt  before  they  possess  any  securities.  From  time 
to  time,  those  idols  of  the  people  appear  on  the  balcony,  and 
bow  to  the  crowd  in  a  royal  manner.  The  mainspring  of  this 
opulent  club  is  a  good  restaurateur. 

I  prefer  to  follow,  by  the  yellow  glare  of  the  lamps  glim- 
mering through  the  fog  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  the  dark 
dense  multitude  all  wending  in  the  same  direction  to  that  small 
door  of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins.  It  is  there  that  the 
agents  of  the  insurrection  come  every  morning  to  receive 
^rd^rs  from  the  Lameths,  or  from  Laclos  the  money  of  the 
'^  Orleans.  At  this  hour  the  club  is  open.  Let  us 
W  t'le  place  is  badly  lighted.     And  yet 

••nsical  false  myaticism  and  free-masonry, 
''^'is.     It  would,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be 
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the  meeting  is  nmnerons,  and  tmly  serious  and  imposing. 
lliare  public  opinion  resounds  from  all  parts  of  France  ;  and 
bere,  from  every  Department,  news  pours  m,  tnie  or  false,  and 
accusations,  wbetber  just  or  not.  Hence  also  arc  dispatched 
the  replies.  This  is  the  great  East,  the  centre  of  the  societies  ; 
and  this  the  great  freemasonry,  and  not  yonder  with  that  inno- 
cent Fauchet,  who  has  nothing  of  it  except  the  idle  form. 

Yes,  this  dark  church  is  but  the  more  solemn.  Behold,  if 
you  can  see,  the  vast  number  of  deputies  ;  they  haye  been  as 
many  as  four  hundred  ;  thoee  that  you  now  behold,  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  still  the  prin^pal  leaders ;  here  are 
Dupont  and  Lameth  ;  and  yonder  the  erect,  presumptuous,  the 
provoking  countenance  of  tlie  young  aad  brilliant  lawyer  Bar- 
nave.  To  make  amends  for  absent  deputies,  the  society  has 
admitted  pearly  a  thousand  membera,  aU  active  and  distin- 
guished persons. 

Here,  we  behold  nobody  of  the  lower  class.  Workmen 
come,  but  at  different  hours,  and  in  another  room,  below, 
where  a  fraternal  society  has  been  formed,  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  expounded  to  them.  A  society  of  women  of  the 
lower  class  likewise  begins  to  assemble  in  the  room  below.* 

The  Jacobins  are  a  meeting  of  distinguished  and  educated 
men.  Here,  French  literature  has  a  majority:  Laharpe, 
Cheuier,  Chamfort,  Andrieux,  Sedaine,  and  so  many  others  ; 
and  artists  are  also  numerous, — David,  Vemet,  Larive,  and 
(the  r^resentative  of  tlie  Revolution  in  the  theatre)  the  yonng 
Roman  Talma.  At  the  door,  to  examine  the  cards,  are  two 
censors,  Lais,  the  singer,  and  a  handsome  youth,  the  promising 
pupil  of  Madame  de  Genlis, — the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

That  dark  man  aithe  bureau,  who  i«sJii'|fa>g  grimly,  is  the 
very  agent  of  the  prince,  the  too  no*^  '^Ser  of  tb'*  ^^^ 

sons  Dan<^reuseBi.  Lados ;   and,  ^  "•ble   ' 

M.  de  Robespierre  is  speaking  in  t^ 

This  is  an  honest  man,  who  adb  ^ « 

talent  and  austere  morality.    His  w*  •»% 

]iis>  sad  and  meagre  visage,  and  his  e  ^ 

(his  only  coat,  thread-bare  and  scrup^  *-^ 

•  Marat  contr?"  '^^.ese  wome> 

Jarobin  aristocrac  '•member  ii- 
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bear  witness  tbttt  las  priocipleB  do  itot  enrick  their  Totarj. 
'  Tkottgb  seldom  BfiiteBed  to  «t  the  National  A8seml%,  he  excels 
imd  wSl  erer  «xoei  «t  Ihe  Ja^bins.  Me  ^is  the  societoritself, — 
no^ng  more -or  tIetfB,  expressing  it  perfectly?,  monng  with  it  at 
the  some  pace,  without  ever  outstepping  it.  We  will  follow  him 
veryeloselj  and  attentiv^j,  noting  and  dfvting  e^ery  degree  in 
Kis  ppadeot  eaveer,  and  noting  likewise  on  his  pale  countenance 
the  deep  trac€»  that  wiil  be  made  by  the  Revohxtion,  the 
untimely  wrinkles  of  Tig3s,  and  the  furrows  of  meditation.  It 
is  -necessary  to  i«hite  »his  history  before  we  xiescrihe  him.  The 
■artifickl  product  of  fortune  and  labour^  he  wa«  but  little 
indebted  to  nature  ;  and  we  should  not  comprehend  him  if  we 
were  not  liioroiLghly  laoquainited  with  the  eiroumstanoes  which 
produced  himi,  and  tthe  stuong  wiH  that  made  him  what  he 
mwL  ¥eir  m®n  were  ever  mwe  unfortunate.  Pirst,  he  «irf- 
fezed  repeated  disasters  in  his  family  and  in  his  fortune  ;  next, 
be  was  adopted  «nd  proieeted  by  the  upper  clergy, — a  world  of 
great  lords,  hostile  to  the  ideas,  and  averse  to  that  spirit  of  the 
age  which  the  young  man  shared.  Then,  he  emerged  from  his 
^eidder  misfortune  only  to  fall  back  into  one  still  greater, — the 
iieoes»ty  of  proiviogungcateful. 

The  Eobespiernes  bad  been,  from  father  to  son^  notaries  at 
Csrvm,  near  Lille.  The  most  ancient  document  that  I  hav^ 
^und  relating  to  them  is  on©  cf  the  year  1600.*  They  are 
supposed  to  Ira^e  oeooe  over  ^m  Ireland.  Their  ancestors, 
pm^pv  formed,  in-  the  sixteenth  eentury,  a  pait  of  tbose 
numerous  li^sh  celoodefi  wlneh  came  over  to  people  the  monas- 
teries and  semhxaries  on  the  coast,  where  they  received  from 
the  Jesuits  a  sound  eduewtion  of  wranglers  and  cavillers. 
These  seminari&s  Jiaive  educated,  among  others,  Burke  and 
O'Comxdl 

In  the  eighteenth  cewtury,  the  Rob€«pierreB  sought  for  a 

vide  field.     One  branch  of  the  family  remained  near  Carvin  ; 

'M»^ii*ijL<rther  settled  at  Arras,  a  g^eat  ecclesiastical,  political^ 

^^"^  oeBtne,  a  city  of  provincial  states  and  upper  tribu- 

•"^  with  business  ^md  law- suits.     In  no  j^ce  did 

"^  clergy  hdd  their  sway  mo?e  despotically. 

'v  two  princes  or  rather  two  kings  of  Arras, 

•*-^^r«^«)Bcction,  at  Lfllc. 
L  L   2 
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the  bishop,  and  the  powerful  abb^  de  Saint- Wnast,  to  whom 
about  one-third  of  the  city  belonged.  The  bishop  had  preservec^ 
the  seigneurial  right  of  appointing  judges  to  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal. Even  at  the  present  day,  his  immense  palace  buries 
the  half  of  Arras  in  its  shadow.  Damp  and  dismal  streets, 
with  expressive  names,  Rue  du  Conseil,  Rue  des  Rapporteurs, 
&c.,  reminding  one  of  a  chancery  life,  wind  about  the  walls  of 
this  palace.  It  was  in  the  last-mentioned  street,  the  most  dis- 
mal and  solitary  of  all,  in  a  very  decent  respectable- looking 
house,  that  an  industrious  honest  lawyer  of  the  council  of  Artois 
lived,  worked,  and  wrote  night  and  day^  and  who  became  father 
to  Robespierre  in  the  year  1758.* 

-  He  was  rich  only  in  esteem  and  domestic  felicity;  but  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  the  hopes  of  his  life  were 
shattered.  He  fell  into  an  inconsolable  despondency,  became 
incapable  of  managing  his  business,  and  ceased  to  plead. 
Being  advised  to  travel,  he  departed ;  but  no  news  was  ever 
received  from  him  ;  nor  does  anybody  know  what  became  of 
him. 

Four  children  remained  forsaken  in  that  large  deserted 
house.  Maximilien,  the  eldest,  found  himself,  in  his  tenth  or 
eleventh  year,  the  head  of  the  family, — the  guardian,  as  it 
were,  of  his  brother  and  two  sisters.  His  character  immediately 
changed  ;  and  he  became,  what  he  ever  remained,  wonderfully 
serious  ;  bis  countenance  could  relax,  and  a  kind  of  feigned 
smile  even  became  later  its  habitual  expression,  but  his  heart 
remained  sad  for  ever.  Though  so  young,  he  found  himself  at 
once  a  father,  a  master,  a  director  for  the  little  family,  with 
which  he  would  reason  and  discourse. 

This  premature  little  man  was  the  best  pupiLat  the  college 
of  Arras  ;  and  the  abbe  de  Saint- Waast  w^«  •*'^^'%4uced  to 
confer  upon  so  excellent  a  scholar  one  of  "  ^-^ns  in 

his  gift  for  the  college  of  Louis- le-Grand  her* 

fore,  all  alone  at  Paris,  separated  from  hi-  Jsifc 

and  without  any  other  recommendation  thr  ' 

N6tre-Dame,  to  whom  he  became  much  atw  ^ 

fortune  followed  him  ;  the  canon  died  shoi 

*  And  not  in  1759.     ""^  -^the  goodn. 

from  Arras,  the  certifica  b,  lately  diir 
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learned  at  the  same  time  tlie  deatli  of  one  of  his  sisters,  the 
youngest  and  most  fondly  loved. 

Within  those  high  and  dismal  walls  of  Louis-le-Grand,  hlack- 
ened  by  the  shadow  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  those  deep  courts 
where  the  sun  so  seldom  appears,  the  orphan  would  walk  alone, 
little  sympathising  with  the  happy  and  noisy  youths  about  him. 
The  others  who  had  parents,  and,  in  the  holidays,  enjoyed  the 
intercourse  of  domestic  affection  and  the  world,  felt  less  the 
stem  impression  of  this  sad  education,  which  blights  the  bloom 
of  the  heart  and  destroys  it  with  its  pestilential  breath.  But  it 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  soul  of  Robespierre. 

Being  an  orphan  and  a  friendless  scholar,  he  was  obliged  to 
protect  himself  by  his  own  merit,  efforts,  and  exemplary  con- 
duct. Much  more  is  expected  from  an  exhibitioner  than  from 
any  other  pupil.  He  is  bound  to  succeed.  The  good  places 
and  the  prizes  which  are  a  reward  for  others,  are  a  tribute  for 
the  poor  scholar,  a  payment  he  must  make  to  his  protectors. 

This  position  was  humiliating,  sad,  and  cruel ;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  much  altered  the  character  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  who  was  also  an  exhibitioner  of  the  clergy.  The 
latter  was  younger,  but  Danton  was  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Robespierre,  and  studied  in  the  same  classes. 

Seven  or  eight  years  were  passed  in  this  manner.  Next 
eame  the  study  of  the  law,  as  usual,  and  the  business  of 
attorney.  Robespierre,  though  naturally  a  logician,  an  arguer, 
and  fond  of  abstract  reasoning,  succeeded  very  indifferently  ; 
he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  sophistry  of  the  bar  and 
to  the  subtleties  of  chancery.  Imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Rous- 
seau, Mably,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  he  could  not  well 
manage  to  descend  from  the  region  of  generalities.  He  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Arras,  and  pass  a  provincial  existence.  As 
a  Laureat  of  Louis-le-Grand,  he  was  well  received,  and  gained 
^me  success  in  the  world  and  in  academic  literature.  The 
'  of  the  Bosati^  which  bestowed  roses  as  the  prize  of 
*"  admitted  Robespierre.  He  could  make  rhymes  as 
He  competed  for  the  eulogy  on  Gresset,  and 
id  prize ;  next,  for  a  more  seiious  subject : 
"»f  crime,  and  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the 
•^l."  But  all  this  is  mere  pastoral  senti- 
Titten ;  by  which,  however,  the  youthful 
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author  made  a  more  tender  impression  upon  a  young  lady  of  tkat 
place*  This  young  lady  had  sworn  she  would  espouse  noother  ; 
hut,  on  returning  from  a  journey,  he  found  her  married* 

Tho  clergy,  naturally  proud  of  such  a  prot^gi^  remained  rery 
fayourahly  disposed  towards  him.  He  had  obtained  fronLthe^ 
abb^  of  Saint- Waast  the  faYOur  that  he  would  giro  his  young: 
brother  the  presentation  he  had  held  at  the  college  of  L6uis«>le« 
Grand  ;  and  he  was  also  named  by  tho  bishop  member  of  tha? 
criminal  court ;  but  having  been  obliged  to  eondemn  an  assasMO 
to  death,  his  sister  assures  us  that  he  was  so- painfully  affected 
by  it,  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 

However  this  may  be,  he  acted  wisely,  on.  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  to  abandon  the  odious  profoasion  of  judge  of  the 
ancient  system,  appointed  by  priests.  He  turned  advocate.  It 
was  certainly  better  to  reoonciie  his  opinions  and  his  life,  liv^ 
on  little  or  nothing,  a^d  waat.  Though  very  poor,  it  is  said 
that,  with  a  praiseworthy  etcruple,  he  would  not  plead  every 
kind  of  cause,  but  made  a  selection.  But  great  was  his 
embarrassment  when  some  of  the  peasantry  canae  to  intreat 
him  to  plead  for  them  against  the  Bishop  of  Arras.  He 
examined  their  case,  and  found  it  just :  at  that  period  no  other 
advocate  probably  would  have  daied  to  support  it  against  that 
sovereign  of  the  town.  Robespierre^  who  considered  an  advo- 
cate as  a  magistrate,  cast  sentiment,  propriety,  and  gratitude 
at  the  feet  of  justice,  and  pleaded  against  his  protector. 

No  country  was  better  calculated  than  Artois  to  form  fisrvent 
partisans  of  liberty  ;  for  none  suffered,  more  item  clerical  and 
feudal  tyranny.  The  wholes  of  the  land  belonged  to  nobles  and 
ecclesiastic  noblemen.  That  mockery  of  states  which  the  pro- 
vince possessed,  seemed  a  systematic  outrage  against  justice  and 
reason,  the  Third-Estate  being  represented  therein  by  some 
twenty  mayors  nominated  by  the  lords  of  the  manor.  They, 
the  Latour^Maubourgs,.  the  d*Estourmels,  tho  LameUis,  and 
others,  held  the  administration  fast  in  their  own  hands  like  an 
hereditary  possession :  an  admirable  and  rare  administration  in 
its  progress  towards  absurdity,  as  one  of  the  Lameths  himself 

*  I  Uiink  she  must  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  motto  on  Robespierre'* 
first  portrait  (in  M.  Saint* Albinos  collection)  :  he  looks  very  young,  effemi- 
nate, and  void  of  expression,  \fith  a  rose  in  one  hand^  and  the  other  on  his 
hearty  with  these  words  undemeftth— "  Tout  pow*  vMft  ofme.^* 
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confesses.  First,  every  possessor  of  a  fief  Izad  yotes  ;  next,  it 
was  required  that  a  voter  must  have  an.  estate  'with  a  tower 
{terre  a  eloeher),  and  four  degrees  of  nohilitj ;  later^  thej  were 
obliged  to  prove  seven  degrees  :  axid,  on  the^re  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  administration  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
ten  degrees  of  nobility.  We  cannot  be  surprised  if  this  emi- 
nently retrograde  province  deputed  to  the  States- General  a 
rigid  partisan  of  the  new  ideas,  if  this  man  ignorant  of  petty 
prevarication,  and  acquainted  with  only  the  straight  road  of 
justice,  brought  to  the  Revolution  a  kind  of  geometrical  spirit, — 
the  square,  the  compass,  and  tke  level. 

Although  he  had  ledEt  Arras  h^ind  him,  he  still  found 
Arras  on  the  benches  of  the  Assembly, — I  mean  the  lasting 
hatred  <^  the  prelates  towards  their  prot^^,  their  deserter, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  lords  of  Artoia,  for  an  advocate, 
brought  up  by  charky,  and  now  sitting  by  their  side.  This 
well-known  malevolence  could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  timidity 
of  the  new  member,  which  was  extreme.  He  confessed  to 
^Etienne  Dumont  that  when  he  ascended  the  tribune  he  trembled 
like  a  leaf.  Nevertheless,  he  was  successful.  When,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1789,  the  clergy  came  in  a  perfidious  manner 
to  intreat  the  Third-Estate  to  kavB  compassion  on  the  poor 
people  and  to  begin  rtheir  labours,  Robesfoerre  made  a  vehe- 
ment bitter  reply,  and,  feeling  himself  supported  by  the 
approbatiim  of  the  Assembly,  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his 
passion,  and  was  eloquent 

Having  been  absent  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  and 
sorry  at  having  missed  so  fine  am  opportuBaity,  he  eagerly 
seized  the  perilous  circumstance  of  the  5th  of  October.  When 
Maillard,  ihe  orator  of  the  women,  came  to  harangue  the 
Assembly,  all  the  deputies  were  hostile  or  mute ;  but  Robespierre 
arose,  and  twice  supported  MaiUard. 

This  serious  step  decided  his  destiny,  pointing  out  this  timid 
man  as  infinitely  bold  and  dangerous,  and  showing  to  his 
friends  especially  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  bound  to  any 
«dvely  any  disciplme.  Then  it  was,  aecord- 
»«  the  Jacobin  BoUes  agreed  among 
riskould  be  the  ridicule  H 
>«  and  must  nec^aarily 
•^i^  of  party.     In  the 
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general  ennui  of  numerous  asBcmblies,  there  is  always  somebody 
(often  not  the  most  ordinary  person)  who  is  thus  sacrificed  for 
the  amusement  of  all.  These  moments  of  hilarity  are  those  in 
which  parties  become  less  distant,  when,  the  most  implacable 
enemies  laughing  altogether,  concord  is  for  a  moment  restored, 
and  there  remains  but  one  foe. 

To  make  a  man  ridiculous,  there  is  one  easy  way  ;  which  is, 
for  his  friends  to  smile  whenever  he  speaks.  Men  are  gene- 
rally so  frivolous,  so  easily  led,  and  so  cowardly  imitative,  that 
a  smile  from  the  left  side,  from  Bamave  or  the  Lameths, 
infallibly  excited  the  risibility  of  the  whole  Assembly.  One 
man  alone  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  these  indignities  ; 
and  this  was  the  truly  powerful  Mirabeau.  He  used  always- to 
reply  seriously  and  respectfully  to  this  weak  adversary,  respect- 
ing in  him  the  image  of  fanaticism,  sincere  passion,  and  per- 
severing labour.  He  shrewdly  distinguished,  but  with  the 
indulgence  and  generosity  of  genius,  Robespierre's  profound 
pride,  the  religious  faith  that  he  had  for  himself,  his  person, 
and  his  words.  "  That  man  will  go  far,"  said  Mirabeau,  **  for 
ho  believes  all  he  says." 

The  Assembly,  rich  in  orators,  had  a  right  to  be  difficult 
■  to  please  ;  accustomed  as  it  was  to  Mirabeau 's  lion-looking 
countenance,  to  Barnave's  bold  self-conceit,  to  the  passionate 
Cazales,  and  to  Maury's  insolent  declamation,  it  found  dis- 
pleasure in  beholding  Robespierre's  mean  countenance,  his 
stiffness,  and  timidity.  The  constant  tension  of  his  muscles 
and  his  voice,  his  straining  utterance,  and  his  short-sighted 
look,  left  a  painful,  tiresome  impression,  which  people  tried  to 
get  rid  of  by  laughing  at  him.  To  complete  the  measure  of 
annoyance,  they  did  not  allow  him  even  the  consolation  of 
seeing  himself  in  print.  The  journalists,  through  negligence, 
or  perhaps  on  the  recommendation  of  Robespierre's  friends y 
cruelly  mutilated  his  most  elaborate  speeches.  They  were 
obstinately  bent  on  not  knowing  his  name,  always  designating 
him  as  a  member,  or  M.  N.,  or  Mr.  *  *  *. 

Thus  persecuted,  he  seized  the  more  eagerly  every  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  his  voice ;  and  this  invariable  resolution  of 
speaking  on  every  occasion,  sometimes  made  him  truly  ridiculous. 
For  instance,  when  the  American  Paul  Jones  came  to  con- 
<]fratulate  the  Assembly,  after  the  president  had  replied  and 
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everybody  had  considered  his  answer  sufficient,  Robespierre 
was  obstinately  resolved  to  give  his  reply  likewise.  Neither 
mui*murs,  interruptions,  nor  anything  was  able  to  stop  him. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  managed  to  say  a  few 
insignificant,  useless  words,  and  only  by  appealing  to  the 
galleries,  claiming  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  exclaiming  that 
they  were  trying  to  drown  his  voice.  Maury  caused  the  whole 
Assembly  to  laugh  by  voting  that  M.  de  Robespierre's  speech 
should  be  printed. 

To  forget  such  mortifications,  so  extremely  galling  to  his 
vanity,  Robespierre  had  no  resource,  neither  family  nor  the 
world  :  he  was  alone  and  poor.  He  used  to  carry  home  with 
him  his  mortification  to  his  deserted  neighbourhood,  the  Marais, 
and  to  his  lonely  apartment  in  the  dismal  Rue  de  SaintOlige : 
a  cold,  poor,  and  ill-furnished  lodging.  He  lived  parsimoniously 
and  very  sparingly  on  his  salaiy  as  a  deputy ;  moreover,  he 
sent  one  quarter  of  it  to  Arras  for  his  sister  ;  another  quarter 
was  allotted  to  a  mistress  who  loved  him  passionately,  but 
seldom  saw  him  ;  his  door  was  often  closed  against  her  ; 
neither  did  he  treat  her  well.*  He  was  very  frugal,  dining  for 
thirty  sous  ;  and  yet  he  scarcely  had  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase clothes.  When  the  Assembly  decreed  a  general  mourning 
for  the  death  of  Franklin,  Robespierre  was  extremely  em- 
barrassed. He  borrowed  a  black  stuff  coat  of  a  man  much 
taller  than  himself ;  and  the  coat  dragged  four  inches  on  the 
ground.  **  Nihil  habet  paupertas  durius  in  se  quam  quod 
ridicules  homines  facit."     (Juvenal.) 

He  betook  himself  to  work  with  greater  energy.  But  he 
had  hardly  time  except  at  night,  passing  whole  days,  invariably 
assiduous  at  the  Jacobins  and  the  Assembly :  imwholesome, 
crowded  rooms,  which  gave  Mirabeau  a  serious  ophthalmia,  and 
caused  Robespierre  to  suffer  from  a  frequent  haemorrhage.  If 
I  may  trust  to  the  difference  which  is  found  between  his 
portraits,  his  constitution  must  then  have  undergone  a  con- 
siderable alteration.     His  face,  which  till  then  had  borne  a 

'  *  I  owe  this  particular  and  several  others  to  M.  Villier's  work  (Sov/venirs 
d^un  d^yorti,  1802),  who  lived  with  Rohespierre  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1790,  and  often  served  him  gratuitously  as  a  secretary.  In  other  respects,  I 
have  almost  always  followed  the  Mimoires  de  Charlotte  de  Rohespierre, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  (Euvrea  de  Robespierre,  by  M.  Laponneraye. 
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Bomewhat  lofb  and  youthful  expreaelon,  seems  to  hftve  Weone 
suddenly  hacsh  ;  aad  aa  extreme  ooneentration  of  the  fMultieSy 
or  a  sort  of  contraction  became  the  predominant  character. 
Indeed,  he  had  nothing  that  can  unbend  the  mind.  His  sole 
pleasure  was  to  polish  and  improve  his  Bpeeches,  which  wore 
pure  enough  but  very  insipid ;  by  labour  he  got  rid  of  his  common- 
place facility,  and  contrived  at  length  to  write  -with  elaboration. 

What  did  hun  the  greatest  service,  was  his  setting  himself 
apart  from  his  own  party,  isolating  himself,  once  for  all,  and 
breaking  off  his  aoquaintaneo  with  the  Lameths,  in  order  no 
longer  to  be  shackLid  by  equivocal  fniendship.  One  morning, 
when  Eobespierre  went  to  the  Lameths'  mansion,  they  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  veeeive  him  ;  and  he  never  retorted. 

Shaking  off  men  of  expedients,  he  eonfttituted  himself  tlie 
man  of  principles. 

The  part  he  now  had  to  play  was  promin^it  and  simple ;  and 
he  became  the  principal  obstacle  to  those  wheon  he  bad  for- 
saken. At  every  compromise  that  those  worldly-minded  party- 
men  attempted  to  make  between  principles  and  interests, 
between  right  and  circumstances,  they  met  with  a  stumbling- 
block,  abstract,  absolute  right,  opposed  to  them  by  Robespierre. 
Against  their  spurions,  Anglo-French,  and  sdf-styled  consti- 
tutional solutions  he  brought  theories,  not  specially  French, 
but  general,  universal,  according  to  the  Social  Contcact,  the 
legislative  ideal  of  Rousseau  and  Mably. 

They  intrigued  and  agitated ;  but  he  remained  immutable  ; 
they  meddled  in  everything,  tampered,  negotiated,  and  oom^ 
promised  themselves  in  every  way ;  but  he  merely  professed. 
They  seemed  like  attorneys ;  he  a  philosopher,  a  priest  of 
justice.     He  could  not  £eu1  to  weax  th^n  out  in  time. 

As  a  faithful  witness  of  principles,  and  even  protesting  in 
their  favour,  he  seldom  explained  himself  about  their  applica- 
tion, or  ventured  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  ways  and 
means.  He  told  them  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  seldom, 
very  seldom,  how  it  could  be  done.  Yet  this  is  the  point 
where  the  politician  engages  his  responsibility  the  most,  and 
where  events  often  happen  to  contradict  him  and  prove  him  to 
be  wrong. 

It  was,  however,  easy  to  have  a  hold  on  such  an  Assembly, 
wavering,  advaneing,  retiring,  and  losing  sught,  every  moment,, 
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of  the  priiieiple  of  ike  Berolotiaity  its  ran  poriaeiple  bj  which. ii 
exbted. 

And  what  was  this  prineiple?  Nobody  expressed  it  in  a 
precise  formula ;  but  eyerybodj  had  it  in  hia  heart.  It  was 
right,  no  longer  the  right  of  things  (propei»ties,  fiefs),  but  the 
right  of  men,  the  equcd  right  of  human  souls,  an  essentiially  1 
spiritualist  prineiple,  whether  this  eharacteristic  were  pesceived/ 
or  not.  It  was  followed  at  the  first  elections,  in  which  all  men« 
pix>prietors  or  not,.  equaUj  Toted  in  its  favour.  The  Deelarationi 
of  Kights  acknowledged  the  equality  of  men,  and  everybody 
understood  that  this  impHed  the  equal  right  of  citiaens. 

In  Oetober,  1789,  the  Assembly  allows  the  electoral  right, 
only  to  these  who<  will  pay  the  value  of  thre&  days'  labour ;  and 
from  six  millions  afforded  by  universal  sufirage,  the  electco's  mre 
r^uced  to  4,298^000  of  firancs.  The  Assembly  was  then 
afraid  of  two  opposite  things,  the  popular  &oi2ioas<of  the  towns, 
and  the  aristoeracy  of  the  imral  districts ;  it  was  afraid  of 
bestowiug  suffrage  on  the  twohundned.thoufiaiidbe^AVS(^Paris» 
without  speaking  of  the  towns,  and.  a  millioa  of  peaaaats 
dependent  on  the  nobles. 

This  was  specious  in  the  year  '89,  but  muBh  less^  so  in  '91. 
The  rural  districsfcs  whieh  had  been  supposed  servile,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  generAlly  proved  friendly  tO'  the  Ee^wlutien  ;  ittet 
peasants  had  alm<»9t  everywhere  embsaeed  the  natural  h^e  of 
the  new  order  of  thinga>>  and  had  married  in  great  numbers,^ 
sufficiently  indieating  thereby  that,  they  did  ni)t  separate,  the 
idea  of  order  and  peace  from  that  of  liheriy. 

The  faith  of  the  pec^e  wulb  inunense  ;  the  Assembly  onght  I 
to  have  put  faith  iou  thiem.      People^  little  know  how  jMuimy 
blunders  and  acts  of  IresAhery  ii  required  to  depzdve  them^af 
this  sentiment.     At  first,  ihey  believed  in  everything^  in  ideas 
and  men,  ever  endeavaariog,  by  a  too  natival  cred'  io^ 

incarnate  their  ideas  in  their  idds  ;  one  diay  the^  ] 
would  appear  in  Mirabeau ;  on  the  morrow  m  Bailiy  or  ^ 
even  the  harsh  and  disagreeable  countenanees  o£  m^ 
nave  and  the  Lameths,  inspired  them  witf»  '^ 
being  perpetually  deceived,  they  transfei" 
inveterate  necessity  of  believing. 

In  this  manner  the  hearts  of  the  pt 
their  minds  had  expanded,     Never  kp' 
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\  rapid  traDsfonnatioD.     Circe  changed  men  into  beasts  ;  but  the 

'  Reyolution  did  precisely  the  contrary.     However  little  prepared 

men  had  been,  the  rapid  instinct  of  France  had  supplied  the 

difference  ;  so  that  a  vast  number  of  ignorant  persons  began 

to  understand  public  affairs. 

Now,  to  tell  those  fervent,  intelligent,  energetic  multitudes, 
that  had  voted  in  1789,  that  they  had  no  longer  this  right,  to 
reserve  the  name  of  active  citizens  for  the  electors,  and  to 
lower  the  non-electors  to  the  rank  of  passive  citizens,  of  non- 
citizen  citizens, — all  this  appeared  a  sort  of  counter-revolution. 
But  still  more  strange  was  it  to  say  to  the  electors  thus  re- 
duced :  you  shall  choose  only  the  rich.  Indeed,  they  were  able 
to  elect  as  deputies  only  such  as  paid  at  least  the  value  of  a 
silver  marc  (fifty-four  francs). 

The  debates  which  arose  several  times  on  this  subject  fur- 
nished the  constitutional  party  and  the  economists  with  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  candidly  their  gross,  materialist 
doctrines,  on  the  right  of  property.  The  latter  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  proprietors  alone  were  members  of  society,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  them  !  * 

The  question  of  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  so  great  in 
itself,  was  the  more  so  by  the  consideration  that  the  1,300,000 
judges,  assessors  of  judges,  and  administrators,  created  by  the 
Assembly,  were  to  be  chosen  only  among  the  cictive  citizens. 
They  went  still  further,  and  endeavoured  to  confine  to  the  latter 
the  national  guard,  thus  disarming  the  victorious  people  who 
had  just  made  the  Revolution. 

This  distrust  testified  towards  the  people,  this  middle-class 
materialism,  which  can  perceive  no  guarantee  for  order  but  in 
property,  was  ever  gaining  groimd  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
It  increased  at  every  riot.  Such  men  as  Sieyes,  Thouret, 
Chapelier,  and  Rabout  de  Saint-Etienne,  were  now  always 
retrograding,  immindful  of  their  previous  conduct.  What  is 
still  more  strange  is,  that  those  who  possessed  the  watch-word 
of  insurrection,  which  they  occasionally  gave  out,  such  as 
Duport,  Lameth,  and  Bamave,  were  by  no  means  confident, 

♦  These  unintelligent  disciples  of  Quesnay  and  Turgot  did  not  perceive 
that  their  masters  had  exaggerated  the  right  of  the  land  only  in  order  to 
inflict  on  it  more  surely  the  dtUy  of  paying  taxes,  at  a  period  when  it  wts 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  nobles. 
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and  Toted,  as  deputies,  laws  to  disarm  those  whom  they  had 
agitated  as  Jacohins.  The  position  of  these  three  men  was 
singularly  douhle  and  whimsical  in  the  year  1790.  Their  popu- 
larity had  extended  to  its  utmost  hy  their  struggle  with  Mira- 
heau  in  the  important  dehate  on  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war.  And  yet  did  their  opinions  differ  very  seriously  or  essen- 
tially ?     What  were  they  in  reality  ?     Royalists. 

Accordingly,  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  Miraheau  hated, 
from  first  to  last,  was  he  in  whom  he  perceived  most  plainly  a 
party  duplicity — Alexandre  de  Lameth. 

If  Lameth,  Duport,  and  Bamave  seemed  to  make  only  the 
least  advance  towards  Miraheau's  party,  they  left  room  for 
Rohespierre  who  was  rising  in  importance  at  the  Jacobins. 
They  were  very  much  embarrassed  at  their  position  as  van- 
guard, hut  would  not  abandon  it ;  they  shuffled,  hesitated,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  expedients  that  cunning  and  intrigue  could 
supply.  However,  the  progress  of  events  was  so  rapid  that,  if 
they  wished  to  restore  any  authority  to  the  kingly  power,  it  was 
very  necessary  to  use  dispatch.  Charles  de  Lameth  was 
applauded  when  he  reproached  the  executive  power  with  "  pre- 
tending to  be  dead.*'  This  reproach  was  sincere  ;  for  the 
Lameths  perceived  that  this  power,  so  weakened  by  themselves, 
would  bury  them  beneath  its  ruins,  and  really  desired  to  restore 
it  to  activity. 

This  appeared  evident  in  the  Nancy  affair.  They  voted 
with  Miraheau,  in  favour  of  Lafayette  and  Bouill^,  against  the 
soldiers  whom  the  Jacobin  society  of  which  they  were  the 
leaders,  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  excite  into  rebellion. 

The  Assembly,  under  this  frankly  or  timidly  retrograde 
influence,  voted,  on  the  6th  of  September,  that  for  two  years 
there  should  be  no  primary  assemblies, — that  the  electors 
already  appointed  by  the  primary  electors  should  exercise  the 
electoral  power  for  two  years. 

The  Lame^iJ^^^r  sometime  repented  of  having  voted 
(from  anim'*'*'^^^'  the  decree  that  prohibited 

deputies  ^-  '    Hd  not  doubt  but,  under 

the  prest-  'ace  the 

sovereigi  'ends. 

Accord.""r  '  to 
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at  onco  to  drire  away  Nccker.  Contrary  to  every  expectation, 
the  Assembly  refused  to  pray  for  the  dismissal  dP  the  others  ; 
and  Camus,  Chapelier,  the  Bretons,  and  the  two  hundred 
depnties  of  the  left  voted  against  the  motion.  It  became 
necessary  to  emrploy  a  grand  demonstration  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  who  demanded,  no  longer  the  dismissal,  but  the  tiiol  of 
the  ministers.  This  desire  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
through  the  medium  of  Danton  ;  and  this  first  appearance  of 
this  head  of  Medusa  sufficiently  testified  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  employ  any  means  of  intimidation. 

The  Court  which,  at  this  period,  placed  its  hope  in  the  excess 
of  oviIb,  and  was  desirous  of  stating,  before  Europe,  that  royalty 
was  no  more,  would  have  wished  the  king  to  intreat  the 
Assembly  to  choose  the  ministers  itself.  Mirabeau  received  a 
hint  of  the  affair,  and  violently  opposed  it,  doubtless  fearing 
lest  the  Assembly  should  choose  the  ministers  among  its  usual 
leaders,  and  abrogate  in  their  favour  the  decree  tho^  de^aired 
the  deputies  from  the  ministry. 

The  triumvirate  perceived  from  that  moment  idiat  it  would 
never  be  able  to  induce  the  Court  to  place  them  in  power.  The 
Lametlis,  brought  up  at  Versailles  in  the  king's  favour,  knew 
well  that  their  ingratitude  rendered  them  objects  -of  personal 
hatred ;  this-  induced  them  to  take  a  very  serioiw  st-ep  which, 
for  the  time  being,  shows  them  to  be  falling  off  from  Louis  XVI. 
and  siding  w^ith  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  bishops  had  published  therr 
Exposition  de  principes,  a  roa»ifesto  of  resistence,  which  placed 
all  the  lower  clergy,  faTourablef  to  the  Revolution,  under  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  Reign  of  Terror.  By  way  of  retaliation,  the 
Jacobins  decided,  on  the  31st,  that  a  newspaper  should  be 
formed  to  publiish  in  extracts  the  correspondence  of  the  society 
with  those  of  the  Departments,'— a  formidable  publication  which 
would  bring  to  light  an  enormous  mass  of  accusations  against 
the  priests  and  noises.  Such  a  journal,  which  would  neces- 
sanly  denounce  so  many  men  to  the  hatred  of  the  people  (nay, 
perhaps  to  death)  wa«,  in  reaHty>  a  terrible  organ  for  the  mm 
who  was  to  choose  and  exia-act  from  thjat  immense  chaos,  the 
names  of  1*ie  devoted  parties  ;  was  about  to  be  invested,  as  it 
were,  with  a  strange  and  'Unprecedented  ponrer  wlnc^i  ndght 
have  been  called  the  ^tatorship  of  information. 
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The  upper  leaders  of  the  Jaeobms  were  stili,  at  tlds  period, 
Duport,  Baimaye,  and  Lamedi.  Wko  vas  the  grave  censor, 
the  pure  and  irreproaehaUe  man  to  wh>om  thej  intrusted  this 
power  ?  Wko  would  belike  it  ?  To  the  author  of  the  Liai- 
sans  danfereuses,  Ohoderlos  de  Lacloe,  tise  well-known  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Qrieans.  He  it  was  who,  in  the  Caur  des  Fon- 
taines,  in  the  very  shsadow  of  the  Palais-Royal,  and  at  his 
master^fi  door,  puhlii^ed,  every  week,  thifi  -c^Wction  of  accusa- 
tions, with  the  title  of  Jmimttl  dee  Amis  de  la  Constituthn,  an 
inexact  title  ;  for  at  that  time  it  did  not  publish  the  debates  of 
the  society  of  Paris,  but  seemed  to  make  a  mystery  of  them  ; 
it  published  only  ^  letters  ^mt  it  received  from  the  provincial 
societies,  and  which  were  full  of  collective  and  anonymous  accu- 
sations ;  to  whkzb  Lacloe  added  Bome  article  or  other,  at  first 
ins^nifieant,  buit  afterwards  unaffeetecHy  in  favour  of  the 
Oileans  party  ;  so  that  for  seven  months  (from  November  to 
June)  Orleantsm^  wa»  pervading  France  under  the  respected 
cloak  of  the  Jacobin  Society.  Thus  this  great  popular  ma- 
chine, being  perverted  in  purpose,  was  workingfwri^e  advantage 
of  possible  royalty. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jacobki»  would  doubtless  not  have  made 
this  fltrauge  compramise,  if  the  pecuniary  aflsistance  of  the 
Orleans  party  had  not^been  indispensable  to  them  in  the  move- 
ments of  Paris.  The  Cowt,  wkich  saw  everyl^ing  too  late, 
began  to  regnet  that  it  had  not  made  any  attenrpt  to  gain  over 
these  doDgerous^  men.  1%  first  addressed  itself  to  the  well- 
known  vanity  of  Bamaive  (December,  1790)  ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  Lametha  (Apni,  1791-).  It  asked  adrice  of  Bamave,*  of 
Mirabeau,  of  Beigasse^  o^  everybody,  and  it  deceived  every- 
body, listenuag,  as  we  i^aU  see/  to  nobody  but  Breteuil,  the 
adviser  of  flight,  civil:  war,  and  vengeance. 

The  public  were  not  in  the  secret  of  all  libese  ^ameful 
intrigues  ;  but  they  guessed  them  instinctavety.  Oh  whatever 
side  they  turned,  they  found  no  safe  person,  no  man  in  whom 
they  could  place  any  ecmifideiice^  From  the  galleries  of  the 
Assembly  and  from  those  of  the  Jacobins,  they  were  looking 
and  huiftting  for  a  eowatenasee  oi  bonesly  and  prolnty.  ^^ 
those  of  their  defender?;  some  expressed  only  intrigue,  fatni; 
and  insolence  ;  others  only  corruptions 

•  Memoires  de  Mirabeau,  VIII.,  362. 
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One  countenance  alone  comforted  them,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  I  am  honest ;  "*  and  the  dress  of  the  man  and  his  gesture 
seemed  to  express  the  same.  His  speeches  were  entirely  on 
morality  and  the  interests  of  the  people, — principles,  eternally 
principles.  The  man  himself  was  not  entertaining,  and  his 
person  was  austere  and  melancholy,  by  no  means  popular,  hut 
rather  academical,  and,  in  one  respect,  even  aristocratical,  in 
extreme  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  style  of  dress.  He  seemed 
also  a  stranger  to  friendship  and  familiarity  :  even  his  former 
college  companions  being  kept  at  a  distance. 

In  spite  of  all  these  circumstances,  little  calculated  to  make 
a  man  popular,  the  people  so  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, that  the  orator  of  principles,  the  partisan  of  absolute 
right,  the  man  who  professed  virtue,  and  whose  sad  and  serious 
countenance  seemed  its  very  image,  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people.  The  more  he  was  disliked  by  the  Assembly,  the  more 
he  was  relished  by  the  galleries  ;  so,  he  addressed  himself  more 
and  more  to  this  second  assembly,  which,  from  above,  presided 
over  the  deliberations,  believed  itself  in  reality  superior,  and, 
as  the  people,  the  sovereign  authority,  claimed  the  right  of 
interfering,  and  hissed  its  delegates. 

For  this  reason,  he  would  naturally  acquire  a  still  greater 
ascendancy  at  the  Jacobins.  First,  he  was  wonderfully  assi- 
duous and  indefatigable,  being  ever  at  his  post,  and  ever 
speaking  on  every  subject.  With  assemblies,  as  with  women, 
assiduity  will  ever  be  considered  the  principal  merit.  Many 
members  became  tired,  sick  of  the  task,  and  deserted  the  club. 
Robespierre  would  sometimes  tire  out  his  auditory,  but  was 
never  tired  himself.  The  old  members  departed  ;  but  he 
remained ;  new  ones  came  in  great  numbers,  and  there  they 
ever  found  Robespierre.  These  new  members,  not  yet  deputies, 
but  fervent  and  impatient  to  arrive  at  public  affairs,  already 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  Assembly  of  the  future. 

Robespierre  was  devoid  of  political  audacity,  that  sentiment 
of  power  which  induces  men  to  grasp  authority  ;  neither  did 

*  His  face,  which  was  always  melancholy,  wore  not  at  this  period  the  speo 
tml  and  sinister  expression  that  it  later  assumed.  A  fine  medal,  still  extant, 
(hy  Hudon,  or  his  school,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Lehas),  expresses,  if  it  be  ft 
faithful  likeness,  benevolence  and  rectitude,  with,  however,  a  strong,  and 
perhaps  ambitious  tension  of  the  countenance. 
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his  mind  soar  into  the  regions  of  speculation :  he  followed  too 
closely  his  masters, — Rousseau  and  Mablj.  Lastly,  he  was 
deroid  of  an  extensiye  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ;  he  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  history  or  the  European  world.  But, 
by  way  of  compensation,  he  possessed,  more  than  all  others,  a 
persevering  will,  a  conscientious,  admirable,  and  indefatigable 
industry. 

Moreorer,  at  the  yery  outset,  this  man,  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  made  up  of  principles  and  abstractions,  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  real  state  of  things.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
(what  neither  Si^yes  nor  Mirabeau  seemed  to  know)  where 
power  resided,  and  where  he  was  sure  to  find  it. 

The  strong  ever  wish  to  make  power,  to  create  it  themselves  ; 
but  politicians  go  and  seek  it  where  it  is.  ^ 

There  were  then  two  powers  in  France,  two  vast  associations,^ 
—one  eminently  revolutionary,  the  Jacobins  ;  the  other,  pro-  \ 
fiting  by  the  Revolution,  seemed  able  to  be  easily  reconciled  to  ! 
it  t  I  mean  the  lower  clergy,  a  body  of  eighty  thousand  priests.  > 

This  was  the  general  opinion,  without  anybody  examining 
whether  morally,  in  all  sincerity,  the  very  idea  of  Christianity 
can  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Robespierre,  judging  the  matter  as  a  politician,  did  not  try 
to  discover  in  the  depths  of  the  new  principle  a  form  of  new 
association.  He  took  what  already  existed,  and  believed  that 
whoever  had  on  his  side  the  Jacobins  and  the  priests,  would  be 
near  possessing  everything. 

A  very  simple,  but  very  powerful,  means  of  attaching  the 
priest  to  the  Revolution,  was  to  allow  him  to  marry  ;  and 
Robespierre  made  this  proposal  on  the  30th  of  May,  1790. 
Twice  he  attempted  to  make  himself  heard  ;  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  general  uproar  of  the  whole  Assembly,  which 
appeared  unanimously  resolved  not  to  hear  him.  The  left, 
according  to  every  appearance,  was  unwilling  to  allow  Robes- 
pierre to  get  the  start  of  them  on  so  vital  a  question.  A  fact 
worthy  of  remark,  and  attributable  only  to  the  influence  of  the 
"*^^*^'  **-*'•"■  ^^*ii«rs,  is  that  the  newspapers  were  agreed 
'  'dBt  af  ^  asembly  had  been  not  to 

"^o  mention  is  made  of 
nitons  de  Paris,  the 
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hear  it.  The  nmMmr  4»f  it  was  not  the  less  extensiFemmoog 
tho  clcrgj.  Some  thousands  -ef  priests  wrote  to  Robei|MeiTe, 
expressing  their  earnest  grotitnde.  In  one  month,  be  reoeinied 
letters  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  francs,  4uid  verses  in  every 
language,  whole  poems  of  500,  700,  tand  1500  verses,  in 
Latin,  Greek,  -and  Sehrew. 

Robespierre  continued  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  olei^-.'* 
On  the  16th  of  June,  he  tfaked  the  AsseaAly  to  provide  for 
the  suhsistenoe  of  eoclesiiAties  who  were  seventy  years  of  age 
and  had  no  benefices  or  pensioDS.  On  the  16th  •«£  SepieoMher, 
he  protested  in  favour  of  oortain  religions  orders  -that  4he 
Assembly  had  unjustly  reckoned  among  the  Mendieamfts. 
Again,  at  the  last  hour,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1791,  when,  in 
open  ecclesiastical  warfare,  the  lower  clergy,  led  away  hy  Ae 
bishops,  left  but  little  hope  of  their  heiag  «ver  able  to  oc  re- 
concUod  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  R.ebesqnerre  protested 
against  the  ineasiu«s  of  fieverity  pro^posed,  and  aaid  It  would 
be  absurd  to  make  a  s^oial  law  against  ^he  factious -ipteches 
qfpne^ts :  that  nobody  could  be  prosecuted  for  speeches. 

This  was  adwioing  too  far,  4md  exposing  himself  io  he 
attacked.  A  member  on  the  left  exclaimed  s  '''  Go  over  to 'the 
Hght.f  lie  felt  the  danger,  stopped  dMirt,  reflected,  and 
became  prudent.  He  would  have  compromiaed  himself,  had  he 
coutinucMi  this  patronage  to  the  priests,  in  the  critical  stale  'of 
affairs  at  that  time.  Neverth^ess,  ^they  must  have  known  .««d 
felt  quite  sure,  that,  if  the  Revolution  ever  halted,  they  WK)iild 
find  a  protector  in  that  politician. 

The  Jacobins,  by  their  party  spirit^  which  w^nt  on  increasing, 

HtvoliUions  dc  France  et  Brabant,  the  Courier  de  Provenee^ihe  Paint  du 
Jour,  the  Ami  du  Peupie,  nor  in  the  Moniteur,  (nor  in  the  Mistoire  Parie- 
mentairey  which  follows  too  subserviently  the  Mon^*"*^'  Mib  in  this  and 
other  matters  ;  for  instsace,  in  the  voluntary  error  c**^  ^^^  Mimitew, 

relative  to  the  pretended  generosity  of  the  clergy  '  "^  4lh  of 

August.     See  my  Vol.  I.,  p.  215.)— M.  Villiers  r^  Hme  %«i 

affected  by  the  numerous  thanks  in  verse  which  yf  wiif 

M.  Villiers,  he  said  to  him—**  It  is  said  there  ar^  **^ 

see  that  I  can  make  soirae.^^ 

*  On  one  shi^  eecasion,  he  appeared  adverse  to  -^ 

sion  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  favourable  t,  * 

deputy  demanded  that  ecclesiastics  should  be  elected  bj 

them  from  the  universal  ru^-  •i«»-»ion  by  the  people,  v  ^ 

stituting  them  as  a  body. 
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by  their  fervent  and  relentless  faith,  and  by  their  keen  and 
searching  inquisitiveness,  partook  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the   priest.     They  formed,   so  to  speak,  a  revolutionary  j 
clergy,  of  which  Robespierre  became  gradually  the  chief. 

In  this  character,  he  displayed  extraordinary  prudence, 
seldom  being  the  first  to  propose  any  new  measure,  but 
expressing  the  opinions  and  being  the  organ  of  the  Jacobins, 
without  ever  outstepping  them  in  their  progress.  This  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  question  on  the  kingly  power. 
1>he  unanimity  of  the  memorials  tjent  to  the  States-General 
'induced  the  Jacobins  to  believe  that  Prance  was  royalist. 
-Therefore  Robespierre  wanted  to  have  a  king  ^  not  a  king  a 
represeiMiive  6f  tite  peeij^le^  ^s  Mirabean  desired,  but  delegated 
%y  the  peo^  and  appointed  %y  them,-*-c(ftrtfe^pittitltiP6Sj)onsible. 
He  admitted,  as  cdmo^t  eVdl'ybody  Hid  at  that  time,  the  idle 
hypethesis  of  a  king  to  be  teld  chaiadd,  ga^^ged,  «nd  mulled, 
who,  dioubtless,  would  noft  be  able  to  fosite^  'but  ifrhb^  being 
shadLled  to  t^ndk  a  <legree,  Would  moist  certainly  be  Inisrt  and 
useless,  or  rather  noxious. 

The  Jacobins  wei«  l^teo,  as  iBaraave  believed,  «aid  they  iMCVe 
almost  sdways  be^i,  relatively  -speakiog,  ev^ea  in  the  most 
violent  action  of  the  Revolution,  a  society  of  «qiiilil»*ium. 

Robespierre  used  to  say,  in  j^aking  of  the  Oordelier  Cafioille 
Desmoulins  (therefore,  with. greats  Teason^  of  ike  ol^er 'Cor- 
deliers still  more  iiopetuous) :  '*  They  ai*e  |;oing)too  fk&t ;  ihey 
will  break  their  necks  ;  Paris  Was  ncH;  made  i&a^y ;  and  it 
Ji^uires  more  ^htm  a  day  to  <iimni^e  it." 

The  audadty  4ind  the  grand  inUitUite  Xf^-iite  Revolution^ 
belonged  to  the 'dub  of  the  Oord^enk 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CORDELIERS. 

Revolutionary  History  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers  (Franciscan  Friars). 
— Energetic  individualities  in  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers. — Their  faith  in 
the  People. — Their  impotency  of  organisation. — Marat's  irritability. — The 
Cordeliers  still  a  young  Club  in  1790. — Enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 
— Interior  appearance  of  Uie  Club. — Camille  Desmoulins  against  Marat. — 
Thtfroigne  among  the  Cordeliers. — Anacharsis  Clootz. — The  two-fold  spirit 
of  the  Cordeliers. — One  of  Danton*8  Portraits. 

Almost  opposite  the  £!cole  de  Medecine,  you  mil  perceive,  at 
the  hottom  of  a  court-yard,  a  chapel  of  a  plain  hut  solid  style 
of  architecture.  This  is  the  sihylline  den  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Cluh  of  the  Cordeliers.  There  was  her  frenzy,  her  tripod, 
and  her  oracle.  Low,  and  supported  moreover  hy  massive 
huttresses,  such  a  roof  must  he  everlasting :  it  heard  the 
voice  of  Danton  without  heing  shaken  to  pieces  ! 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  gloomy  surgical  museum,  adorned 
with  scientific  horrors,  and  hiding  others  still  more  horrible. 
The  hack  part  of  the  building  conceals  dismal  rooms,  and  their 
black  marble  slabs,  on  which  dead  bodies  are  being  dissected. 

The  neighbouring  asylum  and  the  chapel  were  originally 
the  refectory  of  the  Cordeliers  and  their  celebrated  school,  the 
capital  of  the  Mystic  Theologians,  where  even  their  rival,  the 
Jacobin  Saint  Thomas,  came  to  study.  Between  the  two 
buildings  arose  their  church,  with  its  vast  dip"*-**  "■■-^  foil  of 
marble  tombs.     All  this  is  now  destroyed.     ^  '**eoiis 

church  which  extended  underneath,  concea^  *"^ 

Marat's  printing  establishment. 

How  strange  was  the  fatality  of  this  plact 
belonged  to  the  Revolution  ever  since  the  t/ 
and  always  to  its  most  eccentric  genius.     Tht 
difference  as  might  be  supposed  between  thost 
and  these  CordeHer  republ  ween.  Mono 

the  Sans-Culottes.  Relif^  *^dpolitkt 
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the  school  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  club  of  1790,  rather 
differ  in  form  than  in  spirit. 

Who  built  this  chapel  ?  The  Revolution  itself/  in  the  year  | 
1240.  Here  it  was  that  it  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  feudal  ! 
world,  which  it  was  to  destroy  on  the  4:th  of  August. 

Note  well  these  walls,  which  look  as  though  they  had  been 
built  but  yesterday :  do  they  not  appear  as  unshaken  as  the 
justice  of  God  ?  And,  indeed,  they  were  first  founded  by  a 
striking  visitation  of  revolutionary  justice.  The  great  lover  of 
justice.  Saint  Louis,  gave  the  first  example  of  punishing  crime 
in  a  great  baron, — Sire  de  Coucy  ;  and  with  the  fine  that  he 
obtained  from  him,  that  monk-king  (himself  a  Cordelier)  built 
the  school  and  church  of  the  Franciscan  friars. 

That  was  a  revolutionary  school :  about  the  year  1300,  it 
resounded  with  the  dispute  on  the  Eternal  Gospel ;  and  there 
the  question  ''  Has  Christ  passed  away  ?  "  was  also  proposed. 

This  truly  predestined  spot  beheld,  in  1357,  the  first  Con- 
vention that  saved  France,  when  the  king  and  the  nobility  were 
vanquished  and  taken  prisoners.  The  Danton  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Etienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of  Paris,  there  caused  a 
sort  of  republic  to  be  created  by  the  States,  sent  thence  the  all- 
powerful  deputies  into  the  provinces  to  organise  the  requisition; 
and,  the  boldness  of  his  proceedings  inspiring  him  with  still 
greater  audacity,  he  armed  the  people  with  a  motto,  a  memor- 
able decree  which  intrusted  the  keeping  of  the  public  peace  to 
the  people  themselves :  "If  the  lords  make  war  on  one  another, 
honest  folks  shall  fall  upon  them.'' 

0  strange  and  prodigious  delay !  that  it  should  have  required 
four  centuries  more  to  reach  '89  ! 

The  faith  of  the  ancient  Cordeliers,  eminently  revolutionary, 

was  the  inspiration  or  illumination  of  the  simple  and  poor. 

They  made  poverty  the  first  Christian  virtue,  and  carried  its 

**»^»tion  to  an  incredible  degree,  even  to  be  burnt  to  death 

'  *hwLii  make  any  change  in  their  Mendicant  robe.     True 

■^""^^^    ^  ^e  middle  ages  in  their  animosity  against 

^'"iud  their  successors  of  the  Club  of  the 

"^volution,  not  excepting  Babceuf. 

»rs  have,  like  those  of  the  middle 

'^  instinct  of  the  simple ;   only, 

it  popular  reason. 
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Thsir  gemas»  eaUnij  matinciiTe  and  qMrntateoWk  Mm  m^ 
spired,  now  infiniated,  distinguishes  thioi  profomdljpi  Aran  Aii 
calonlaiiii^  entIuMi%Mga  and  the  moodj  ookb  fiiMtimii  nUeb 
c Waoteiiies  tfi#  Jacebilis^ 

The  CordfiUers,.  al  the  p«nod  a|  whioh  ise  hanrenmr  vn^mi^ 
were  a  &ii  more  popnlbr  aooieij.  Among^  them  thejcfr  dUkaot 
emt  that  iti^riaioacof  the  Jaoolana  hetween  the  mn— hlyef  pa^ 
litioiana  and  the  frelenal  society  oomposed  at  woEhnen ;  noithai 
wiaa  iherQ  any  trace,  al  thcf  OordeKep  elnb,  of  the  Satkmk  o^ 
direeting  oomnu^tee  ;  90F  e£  a  newspaper  oomnoik  to.  Ihet  ehd^ 
(aancept  one  transient  atte«ipt)«  MoMOfer,  tba  twe  aoeietiefr 
ciABot  he  ooBipacedv  The  OordeliMs  weie<  a  Paiisito  oMi  ;- 
the  Jacobins  an  knmenae  aasoeilitien  eatendiBg  thrwigliont . 
P^tanee.  Boi  Pava  woidd  stir  and  lim  at  Um  fo^  «£  the  Cer- 
ddiers  ;  and  Pam  being  once  in  motiom  the  poBlieal  levol*. 
tioniBta  wove  abaofaifcelj  obliged  tot  £qUdw. 

Indiyidiialitj  waa  Tevy  powerftd  aosong  the  Coideliem.  Their 
joncnalisto^  Marat,  Desnkoulins,  Ft^ron,  Robert,  HAert,  and 
Fahve  d*%Uyiiine,  wrote*  each  for  himsc^.  Bantonv  the*  eeisU 
potent  orator,  would  ne¥er  write ;  but,  by  way  of  oempeiia  . 
tion»  Marat  and  Desmonlns,  who  stanmeffed  or  lisped,  nae4 
principally  to  write^  and  seldom  spoke. 

Bowe¥er,  i^th  all  these  di^ferenees,  and  this<  instinct  ofindk 
yidnality,  there  seems  te>  haye  been  a  Tory  strong  tie,  a  oomnsoi^ 
aMraotion,  anu»g  thew.  The  Cordfeliers  formed  a  sori  of  tribe, 
ali  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  club  :  Marat,  in  thes^me 
street,  almost  opposite,  at  the  turvet^  or  next  to  it ;  DescooBp 
lihs  and  Freron,  toge^er,  Bu$  chrAnoUnnB.Oom^elie;  Pan- 
ton,  in  the  Passage  du  Commerce  ;  Cloota,  in  the  Bm  Jbmk;' 
Legendre^.  in  tiie  Bus  dee  BouckeirieS'^Siittntf^Gemiam,  ^^ 

The  honesii  butcher  Legendre,  one  of  the  orators  '" 
is  one  of  ^  originalities  of  the  Beyolution.  Althoik 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  speajk  lessTaliantly  amonf  - 
and  Sterary  m^nhevs,  without  caring  whether  the 
noir.  ast  honest  a  wan  as  any^  notwithstanding  his  1 — 
giege,  and  a  goodrhearted  man  too.  in  his  lucid  inte^-f 
heart-breaking  fiureweH  that  h«  T-«'«-v-inced  over  tk 
Ljowatalot  rery  far  surpaasea  »>'  ij^.hf -the  jjtar- 

without  eyen  excepting  Pesiv^ 

It  was  the  eriginaKty  of  ^ 
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miJEeoB  wi<^  tiio  people^  to  speak  mdtk  open  doons^  and  oom- 
municate  «oiisltaiid^  widi  tike-  erowdt  Some  o^  them  wbo  had 
lived  th»  rtftinedf  aoid  sedentasj  liie  of  tho*  seliBdaB  or  writer, 
pitched  tiiek- BtBk^-canip>  i»  tb«  opem  stroet;^  iiK>rk8dt  amid  the 
crowdv  and  wrotm  om  a  stona  post  fbr-ae  desk.  Caetiiig  aside 
their  hoeks,  ^uvp  studiiBd  only  ihaJb  inunenae  Tobinio*.  which^  dis- 
played be£imi  their  efjiGes  ereiy  daj>  was  wriMen*  in  ehar&eters 

Thmjt  bettemed  ^e  peeplev  and:  puif}  hhih  ud  their  instinct;  To 
juffibify-iiiia  fintb  toi  themaehKes^  titey  huenght  to  its.  sevidce  much 
geedl  sense  asd  a  good  heaiiL  Ifediii^  is.  move  afibeting^  for 
iIl&t8gine^  tian  te>behdd  theehamh^  seofiibiiB-Camille  Desmeu- 
liii»  kr  the)  opea  space*  befiwe  the^  Qdi^onr  and  the  Comd€U»  Fnmr' 
qam,  going  amcng  the  masene  aod!  earpentecs  who  were  philo* 
sophiising  in>  the  e^iening,  di&oouniiog  wkh  them  on-  theology^ 
ji»t  afi>  Voltaife  would  haxre  donev  and^eyecjwired  witb^  their  wiit, 
exciaimiitg  r  '^They  are>  Athemans;!  ^ 

llhisi  fiaiihi  itn  the  peoplei  caxised  the^  Ceit(MieifS;  to  he  omiiiw 
pcdtont  among-  themv  They  possessed,  the  tiliree  serelutionary 
p^irersvaiidi.a&iiLwerevthie  thDee>ehaBai3tovs  of  the  thnitd^ok: 
thnadismag'&Qd  startiiiii^eloqueiiee^  a  fiery  p^i^  aiid  ineKtinjgoidkh 
alil»  fary» — Danteav  BesmeulincK.  Maraiw. 

Th»  waa  then^  power  ;  Imt  ilr  fbmted  alsof  thnr  weaknes^-^- 
the  iflQpessthiliil^^  of  organisaiien.  The  people  seemed  to  them 
eadpe  ia  eaohi  indi^adual.  The^i^  p]»eed  the  absolute  right  of  the 
soToreigi^  im  a.  townv  a  section^  a  simple  elnb,  a  citiaeiu  Any 
man  would  have  been  inyested  with  a  veto  agaisstt  France.  In 
oisdw  tiae  better  to.  make  the^  peo^^  &ee^  they  subjected  them 
to  tike  imttridu^ 

Marai^  fuvions  and.  blindi  aa>  he^  was,,  wemst  t»  hanra  peneeis^ 

^teiger  ef[  this  anar^ioali  spiskr,;:  and  proposed  Tory  early 

4o«a2up..ofia  miHtairptnibnnev  audi  l^es  tile^  eoeatfion  of 

Ifea  seemed  to  eftny  the^  oi^niaaAioa 

an^,  iai  Beeesabei^.  1»79@^  proposed! 

-    ■  ikidt  of  that  aociety^  a  brotheriioQ 

K.  and  demiuiMzas;  iJiOt  agents  of  the 

orried  out ;  and  Mar«t»  became 

^iwui  and.  Qomplatniis^  just  or 

•»  forwarded  to  him  from 

nd'prmted  them  all. 
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Fabre  d'£glaiiiine  lias  uaed  the  words  ''  Marat's  sensitiye- 
noss"  {$ensibiliti)f  and  these  words  have  astonished  those  who 
confound  sensitiveness  with  kindness,  and  know  not  that  orer- 
cxcited  sensitiveness  may  become  furious.  Women  will  occa- 
sionallj  be  cruel  through  sensitiyeness.  Marat,  in  his  consti- 
tution was  a  woman,  nay  more  womanish,  being  extremely 
nervous  and  plethoric.  His  physician,  M.  Bourdier,  used  to 
read  his  newspaper  ;  and  when  he  beheld  it  more  sanguinary 
than  usual,  and  "  inclining  to  red,"  he  went  to  bleed  Marat.* 

The  violent,  sudden  transition  from  ^  life  of  study  to  revolu- 
tionary commotion,  had  attacked  his  brain,  and  made  him  like 
a  drunken  man.  The  counterfeiters  and  imitators  of  his  paper, 
who,  assuming  his  name  and  title,  forged  upon  him  their  own 
opinions,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his  fury.  He  would 
trust  to  nobody  for  prosecuting  them  ;  but  would  go  himself  in 
chase  of  their  hawkers,  watchmg  for  them  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  sometimes  catching  them  at  night.  The  police,  on  its 
side,  was  in  search  of  Marat,  to  arrest  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  wherever  he  could.  His  poor  and  wretched  manner  of  living^ 
and  his  forced  retirement,  rendered  him  the  more  nervous  and 
irritable  ;  in  the  violent  paroxysms  of  his  indignation  and  his 
compassion  for  the  people,  he  relieved  his  furious  sensitiveness 
by  atrocious  accusations,  wishes  for  massacres,  and  counsels 
for  assassination.  His  distrust  ever  increasing,  the  number  of 
the  guilty  and  of  the  necessary  victims  likewise  increasing  in 
his  mind,  this  Friend  of  the  People  would  in  time  have  exter- 
minated the  people. 

When  in  presence  of  nature  and  grief,  Marat  became  very 
weak  ;  he  was  unable,  says  he,  to  see  an  insect  suffer ;  but 
alone,  with  his  pen  and  ink,  he  would  have  annihilated  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  services  he  may  have  done  the  Revolu- 
tion by  his  restless  vigilance,  his  blood-thirsty  language  and  the 
habitual  levity  of  his  accusations  had  a  deplorable  influence. 
His  disinterestedness  and  courage  invested  his  madness  with 
authority ;  he  was  a  fatal  preceptor  of  the  people,  perverted 
their  good  sense,  and  often  rendered  them  weak  and  furious 
like  himself. 

Moreover,  this  strange  and  exceptional  creature  cannot  enable 

*  This  is  what  M.  Bourdier  himself  related  to  M.  Serres,  our  illustriooi. 
physiologist. 
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US  to  judge  of  the  Cordeliers  in  general.  No  one  of  tlicm, 
taken  separately,  can  make  us  acquainted  with  the  others.  We 
must  behold  them  seated  together  at  their  evening  meeting, 
fermenting  and  raging  together  like  the  bottom  of  a  yolcano. 
I  will  endeayour  to  lead  you  thither  ;  be  not  faint-hearted  ;  but 
come  with  me. 

I  will  introduce  you  to  them  on  the  yery  day  when  their 
genius  of  audacity  and  anarchy  burst  forth  triumphant  among 
them  ;  the  day  when,  opposing  their  veto  to  the  laws  of  the 
National  Assembly,  they  have  just  declared  that  "  on  their  ter- 
ritory "  the  press  is  and  shall  be  indefinitely  free,  and  that  they 
will  defend  Marat. 

Let  us  take  them  at  this  hour.  Time  passes  quickly,  and 
they  will  soon  change  ;  but  now  they  still  retain  something  of 
their  primitive  nature.  Let  but  one  year  only  pass,  and  you 
would  not  know  them  for  the  same.  Let  us  therefore  look  at 
them  to-day.  Moreover,  let  us  not  hope  to  fix  definitely  the 
likenesses  of  these  shadows ;  they  change  and  pass  away ; 
and,  even  as  we  are  following  them,  a  mad  impetuous  torrent 
of  blood  and  filth  will  presently  arise  and  sweep  us  away. 

I  wish  to  behold  them  to-day.  They  are  still  a  young  assembly 
in  1790,  relatively,  at  least,  to  the  ages  that  will  pass  over  their 
heads  before  1794. 

Yes,  even  Marat  is  young  at  this  moment.  Notwithstanding 
his  long  and  sad  career  of  forty-five  years,  and  although  con- 
sumed by  work,  passion,  and  vigil,  he  is  young  with  vengeance 
and  hope.  This  doctor  without  a  patient,  takes  France  for 
his  patient,  and  will  bleed  her ;  this  slighted  physician  will 
annihilate  his  enemies  ;  and  the  Friend  of  the  People  hopes  to 
avenge  the  people  and  himself,  both  ill-treated  and  despised.* 
But  their  turn  is  beginning.  Nothing  will  stop  Marat ;  he  will 
fly  and  conceal  himself,  and,  carrying  his  pen  and  his  press 
from  cellar  to  cellar,  will  live  a  stranger  to  the  light  of  day.  In 
that  gloomy  existence,  a  woman,  his  printer's  wife,  who  has 
lefib  !•#"■  *  ■**'"•*"  >  m-Afl  '    -nelf  the  companion  of  this  lawless 

'**'«.     Here  I  sive  only  an  outward 

'X.,  I  shaU  show 

•"^n,  Franklin, 

-  him  as  the 
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being,  beyond  the  pale  of  nature  and  daylighi,  is  obstinatelj 
rcBolvcd  to  follow  him.  She  comforts  and  takes  care  <^  him» 
however  filthy,  hideous^,  and  poor  be>  may  be  ;  and  she  prefers 
to  everything  else  to  be  Marat *»  servant,  even  ia  tiie  bowela  of 
the  earth. 

0  generous  instinct  of  woman  !  It  is  also  this  somei  ihstinct 
tliat  bestows,  at  this  moment,  his  charming  and  beloved  Lucile 
OB  CoBQiille  Desmoulins.  He-  is  poor,  and  in  danger;  that  is 
the  reason  why  sho  will  have  him.  The  parents  would  gladly 
have  seen  their  daughter  choose  a  name. lees  compromised;  but 
it  was  precisely  the  danger  that  tempted  Lucile.  She  used 
every  morning  to  read  his  fervent  articles,  so  fuU  of  earnest 
passion  and  genius,  those  satirical;  eloquent  pages  itwpired  by 
the  fleeting  events  of  the  day,  and  yet  stamped  with  immortality. 
She  accepted  every  chance, — life  or  deatk  with  Camille  ; 
obtained  at  length  the  consent  of  her  parents^,  and  herself 
laughing  and  weeping,  informed  him  of  his  happiness*  The 
witnesses  of  their  momriage  woro  MirabeaiL  and  Danton. 

Many  others  acted  like  Lucile.  The  more  unoertaan  the 
future  appeared,  or  the  more  cloudy  the  hedbaon,  the  mone  did 
those  who  loved,  hasten  to  unite  their  destiny,  run-  the  same 
risk^  and  place  and  stake  their  lives  on  the  same^  card, — ^tho- 
self-same  die  !  A  moment  of  tumultuous  emotion,  mingled  with, 
delight,  like  the  eve  of  a  battle,  or  of  an  interesting,  amusing, 
and  terrible  drama. 

This  feeling  pervaded  everybody  in-  Europe.  If  many 
Frenchmen  departed,,  y^t  many  foreigners  came  to  visit  us ; 
they  sympathised  heartily  in  all  our  agitations,,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  France  ;  and  even  though:  they  were  to  die  here» 
they  preferred  doii^  so  to  living,  elsewhere  ^  for,  at  least,  if 
they  died  here,,  they  were  sure  of  having  lived*^ 

Thus,  tho  witty  and  cynical  German,  A***"  "  ^**'  '^^lootz^  a, 
wandering  philosopher  (like  his  namesakf  *  wb« 

spent  his  Inmdred  and  fifty  thousand  fra^  ** 

the  high  roads  o£  Einrope,  halted,,  and  u- 
only  to   bo  removed   hence   by  death. 
Spaniard,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  turned-  Sl 
order  to  remain  always  in  that   atmosphi. 
which  caused  his  detighl  '   lodgings  >- 

heart  of  the  faubourf 
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But  why  did  I  hatet  Le^  us  hftaton  to  the  Covdeltens. 
What  a  crQird !  ShaU  ir«i  W  ajbl«  to  oniboy  ?  Oitisons,  make 
a  Uttlo  roooQi  for  ua ;  ooRiiTitfks,.  jo«i  see  I  havo  brought  a 
stmuAgejc*  Tho^  noiiNl  iiE^  d^aieBiBg ;  a«d  bjr  waj  of  com>-^ 
peusatipu*  o«e;  can  seaj9«%  see !  Tlioso^  smokis^  little  lamps 
seem  ihere  ox%  to^  rendeF  dAcknesft  mible..  Wha^  a  mist 
eoyelopes  tho^  ci;o«4 1  The  au9  is  denaot  wkk  ^e  hum  aad 
shoujl»ng  of  meu  I 

M.  the  tot  g^laace  ef  ^3FU¥ilg  q>pearfr  sitraoge  and  unusual. 
Itotiiin^  caa  be  moice  &B^tiieal  than  thiis  motlej  crowd  of 
well-dressed  men*  wovknteB^  sludeittA  (asMmg  whom,  obsenFe 
ChaumetlTe)  aiid  evea  priests  and!  o^nks  ;  for,  at  th)s>  period, 
several  of  the  aneient  Fnaoeiseaas  ylsik  the  wevj  place  of  their 
servitude,  to  relish  lihr^tj..  Sere  we  hehoM  aia  ahundasce  of 
writers.  Look  a^  that  ^cted  F^n^  d  *£glaiitifi!^-r^the  author 
of  Philinte ;  and  thaA  dajpk-hajif ed  vfta^^r^RobeH  the  vepubtiean, 
a  journalist  who  has^  ymV  laadn^ed:  Madesioiselle  Ker^o> — a 
fellow-jourualist.  This,  otheiv  wijbh  &  im%ay*k>okkig  oour- 
tenance,  is  the  future  Fece  Il^ehes^ie  (H^h«rt)i  EteEade  hio*, 
is  the  patriotic  piwtei?,  Itfow^oi^  the  hufibafid)  of  the  pnettj 
woman  wha  wiU  oxie^  day  beeoxoie  tbe>  Goddess  of  Rease*. 
Alas  !  poor  E,easoii«  i^e  will  p^^i^h  Yfiik  Luoile.  Ah !  ii  a^ 
here  did  hut  know  thi^  faite ! 

Su^  who  presides  yonder  ?  Surely^  the  Kiag  of  Terroi« 
himself !  What  a  frightful  visage  has  that  Danton !  Is  this, 
a  eyelop  or  some  goblin  ?  That  l^rge  faee,  so  aw&lly  seared 
by  the  small>pox,  with  its  small  didl  ^lees^  looks  like  a  broodtBg- 
volcano..  ITo,  that  is  not  a  man,  but  the  very  element  of  qool- 
fusion,.  s^«ayed  by  madaess,  fliury,  and!  fatality  !  Awful  genius, 
thou  frightenest  me !     Ai?t.  thoa  to  save  09  ruin»  FrMiee  I 

Look,  he  has  distorted  bia  niouib>  Bi&6k  all  the  windbwa  have 
shaken  at  his  voice  ! 

"  La  parole  est  k  Maf^t  !^* 

■^.  t  h  that  Marat  ?  thai  livid  creature  la  gi^e^  clothes^ 
velfow  and  preawfiei^  grey  eyes .....  It  must  surely 
^   ^«ifcpa«hian  genus  rath^  than  to-  the  human 
^'^  has  produced  tibiis  hideous  creature  ? 

.    ^^^  of  Mjirat  ia,  thM  ^  Bozcu.    Tbflse  doufi.  hy 
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And  Tvt  kit  ejes  hATe  rmther  a  mild  expression.  Their 
WttlUacT  and  tmuparencT,  and  their  strange  wandering  maa- 
wr.  fTMung  OB  TaeancT,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
wut  be  tome  Tiaiooarr,  at  once  a  quack  and  a  dupe,  pretend- 
ii^  to  aecond-aight;  a  rain  and  especially  credulous  street- 
m|ili^  beUoTing  eTerjthing,  abore  all,  his  own  lies,  all  the 
MfioloBtarr  fictions  into  which  he  is  incessantly  impelled  by  a 
ffuit  of  exaggeration.  His  empirical  habits,  and  especiaDj 
tlie  drcumstance  of  baring  sold  his  specifics  in  the  street,  giye 
kim  this  torn  of  mind.  The  crescendo  will  be  terrible ;  he 
■trast  find  out  or  inrent,  and  shout  firom  his  cellar  at  least  one 
■liraele  eTerr  day.  and  lead  on  his  trembling  subscribers 
tki>Mgh  a  series  of  treasons,  diseoreries,  and  alarms. 

Fint,  he  returns  thanks  to  the  Assembly. 

Next,  his  face  begins  to  giow.  He  has  a  great  terrible 
tKaaon  to  unfold !  A  new  jdot  has  been  discoTcred ! .  .  See 
how  happy  he  is  to  tremble  and  make  others  tremble.  See  how 
the  conceited  and  c^i^dulou3  creature  has  become  transfigured  ! 
Ills  yellow  skin  is  shining  with  perspiration. 

**  Lafayette  has  oniered  fifteen  thousand  snuff-boxes,  all 
omamontcd  with  his  likeness,  to  be  made  in  the  faubourg 
Saint >Antoino  .  .  •  There  is  something  suspicious  in  this.  I 
eatTMit  all  gvx^d  citixens  who  are  able  to  procure  any,  to  destroy 
them.  I  am  sure  that  the  secret  of  the  great  plot  will  be 
found  in  them.'** 

Some  persons  laugh  ;  others  think  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  inquired  into  ;  that  it  is  worth  while. 

Marat  continues,  with  a  firown :  "  I  said,  three  months  ago, 
that  there  were  six  hundred  i^uiltj  persons,  and  that  six 
hundred  ropes  would  settle  th  "ss.     Wh^    ^    ■•*« !  .  . 

We  cannot  manage  now  wit^  twenty 

Thunders  of  applause ! 


IXftTid  aw  not  tmt  strikinf  .    Or 
ukcn  after  <i««di.  (thoQ^,  P'ff'^ 
th*:  ««»  at  the  Conlelier  duK  (in  < 
•  Ami  rf«  Ptmpi€.  No.  319.  IV 
>rb<t«  cNCK{«nKMn.     In  No.  3:^^  I*. 
IvOlm  vliich  tKe  Aostritn  (the  qnc<n)  ^ 
Uk  qoe^n  Im»  prm  nvnr  w  manr  «L 
nVK«  1m$  nam  dove  fow  nn  eU.    Thii  k 
•»  ftvim  o^  -  «f  La  Benm,  (^ 


^ 
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Marat  was  beginning  to  be  the  fayouritey  the  idol  of  the 
people.  In  the  vast  number  oi  attacks  and  ill-omened  pre- 
dictions with  which  he  filled  his  newspapers,  seyeral  had  come 
true,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  seer  and  prophet. 
Already  three  battalions  of  the  Parisian  guard  had  prepared 
for  him  a  petty  triumph,  which  ended  in  nothing,  promenading 
his  bust  crowned  with  flowers  through  the  streets.  His  autho- 
rity had  not  reached  the  terrible  point  that  it  attained  in  1793; 
and  Desmoulins,  who  respected  gods  as  little  as  kings,  would 
occasionally  laugh  at  the  idol  Marat,  as  much  as  at  the  idol 
Lafayette. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  delirious  enthusiasm  of 
Legendre,  who,  transfixed  with  admiration,  was  all  attention^ 
relishing  and  believing  all  he  heard, — and  without  remarking 
his  fury  at  any  kind  of  interruption,  the  bold  little  man  thus 
familiarly  apostrophised  the  prophet :  **  Ever  tragic,  friend 
Marat,  hypertragic,  tragicotatos  !  We  might  reproach  thee, 
as  the  Greeks  did  Eschylus,  with  being  rather  too  ambitious  of 
this  surname  .  .  .  But,  no ;  thou  hast  an  excuse ;  thy  vagi^ 
bond  life  in  the  catacombs,  like  that  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
fires  thy  imagination  .  .  .  Come,  tell  us  seriously,  are  these 
nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  heads  that  thou  addest,  by  way 
of  amplification,  to  the  six  hundred  of  the  other  day, — are  thej 
really  indispensable  ?  Wilt  thou  not  bate  one  ?  We  must  not 
do  extravagantly  what  may  be  done  economically.  I  should 
have  thought  that  three  or  four  plumed  heads,  rolling  at  the 
feet  of  Liberty,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
drama." 

The  partisans  of  Marat  were  furious  with  indignation  ;  but 
a  noise  is  heard  at  the  door,  a  friendly  hum  of  welcome,  that 
prevents  them  from  replying ;  and  a  young  lady  enters  and 
desires  to  speak.  Why,  this  is  no  other  than  Mademoiselle 
Th^roigne,  the  handsome  amazon  of  Liege !  Behold  her  in 
her  red  silk  riding-habit,  and  armed  with  her  large  sabre  of 
the  5th  of  October.  The  enthusiasm  is  at  its  height.  "  It  is 
•M  Queen  of  Sheba,"  cries  Desmoulins,  "  who  has  come  to  paj 

4nt  to  the  Solomon  of  our  district." 

"^  has  already  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  Assembly, 

^  springing  gait  of  a  panther,  and  ascended  the  tribune* 

^ol,  inspired  countenance,  beaming  with  enthusiasm. 
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•ppcan  bet^^een  llw  Mmbre  apocdyplie  viMg^s  <«f  Datiton  and 
Marat. 

"  If  you  are  tnilj  Solomons,"  said  Th^fgne,  ''y<m  iM 
prove  it  bj  buiklmg  the  t6iiiple»  the  temple  of  libeitj,  tin 
palace  of  the  National  Assembly.  And  yen  will  build  it  =<m  liie 
spot  where  the  Bastille  formerly  stood. 

'*  What !  whilst  the  execative  power  inhabits  thereat  palaee 
in  tho  world,  the  pavilion  of  Flora  and  the  porticoes  of  the 
Louvre,  the  legislative  power  is  still  encomfped  in  tents,  at  the 
Tennis-Court,  the  Menas,  or  the  Ridings  School— ^like  Noftk*B 
dove,  that  can  find  no  resting-place  ? 

"  Things  cannot  remain  so.  The  people  must  leai-n,  by 
simply  beholding  the  edifices  which  the  two  powers  iahabit, 
where  sovereign  power  rc«des.  What  is  a  sovereign  without 
a  palace,  or  a  god  without  aa  altar  ?  Who  will  acknoFwledge 
his  worship  ? 

'*  Let  us  build  up  that  altar  ;  and  let  all  con^bute,  bring- 
ing their  gold  and  ^precious  stones  (for  my  part)  here  irre  mine). 
Let  us  biuld  up  the  only  true  temple.  No  other  is  worthy  of 
God  than  that  where  they  pronounced  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  As  guardian  of  that  temple,  Paris  will  be  less 
a  city  than  the  common  Patria  of  all  others,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  tribes,  their  Jerusalem  !" 

**  The  Jerusalem  of  the  world !  "  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
auditory  ;  for  a  real  frenzy,  an  ecstatic  joy,  had  possessed  the 
whole  Assembly.  If  the  aucient  Cordeliers,  who  had  formerly 
given  fi'ee  course  to  their  mystic  ravings,  under  those  same 
vaulted  roofs,  had  returned  that  evening,  they  would  still  have 
found  themselves  at  home  among  their  fellers ;  for,  all  of 
them,  whether  believers  or  philosophers,  disciples  of  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Holbach,  or  Helvetius,  ^V  iprophesied,  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

The  German  Anacharsis  Clc^  ^^^Hgined  •  ^ 

be,  an  atheist,  like  so  many  ^  *«^ed  o 

that  priests  have  occasioned  f  b  p0i 

malorum  /)     But  wHh  all  his  ^  V  *lte- 

doubt,  this  son  of  the  Rhine,  am  ''IR^ 

yen,  felt  strongly  all  the  emotioi.  1^ 

most  sublime  words  inspired  by  th%  *--r 

a  letter  from  ^  Madame  de  ?  '^ 


ef  tbe  "wm^.  His  aooeat,  lik  Gk^m^Mi'td^mic^  of  tt^etemucis,  bis 
stniHxii^  sereme  <omiBtdiiMM»6,  ^otid^tet %0«tit«i<^  of  a  amfl  <^e9tiii«, 
inclmed  1k>  j^  ^h  kstelf,  addeil  mmaseiftfe&t  te'eiitkushtsm. 

*' Why,  iii#e6d,%fts  watiire,"  said  fee,  "^placed  Paris  at  an 
•eqtftrl  s^tance  fram  Hhe  p<^  ^laid  ^ke  -eqcator,  t)Ut  ibt  -it  to  t>e  a 
cmdle  aiEfd  a metropelislar  ih^  geaeml  t<Mi^MeMttioa  ^  <md;ii- 
kifid  ?  Here,  &e  Stated^<3k«i5rid  -of  the  HFOtld  wiH  assemiMo ; 
and  I  pr«diot  tlmt  ^be  tisie  is  tx/t  so  refii^le  ^as  people  believt*. 
JLet  bttt  «he  To^wr  <if  Laadon  ftiU  to  'piecw^,  tike  "^at  of  f^aris, 
and  tyfttnts  ^vill  %e  'flo  ma**  ttie  'flag  df  ibe  foef&ch  caninot 
wave<«)^r  London  and  Paris,  iritkout  -socn  hmg  hoisted  all 
Toirad<<*ie^loke  .  .  .  Then  there  ^1  be  no  longer  ^eWior  pro- 
^rhicea,  annies,  e<»i^u0rors,  nor  oonqfuered  na^toas  .  .  .  Peo^c 
irfll  go  from  Paris  to  Pekin,  us  fticy  4o  from  Soi<doaujc  to 
Strasbourg ;  the  ocean,  hy  -a  bridge  of  ^shipis,  >iwH  yam  her 
chores ';  'and  the  eai^t  and  €he  west  witl  embmde  in  the  ^Id  of 
conifedoration.  Rome  »was  the  iiie^ropdis  ^sf  the  world  fey  war  ; 
Patis  "mW  be  so  by  peace.  Yes,  ^e  tnore  *I  rieflecft,  the  more 
I  conceive  the  possibility  of  one  single  nation,  and  the  facility 
inlih'whii^the  Universal  Assembly,  flitting  ttt  Paris,  will  con- 
dnct  the  ^vettu»e«t  of  the  nvhde  human  race.  Ye  livate  of 
Vitmtitis,  listen  to  fee  tJPttcle't^f  reason ;  if  imiviersal  patriotism 
iandles  your  genius,  you'witt  inowwdfl  liow  to  make  ns  a 
IWttiple  to  contain  aU  iJie  rep<«©9ensa<*ves  of  ftie  world  -;  there 
are  wanfting  soareely  more  than  ten  thousand. 

"  Men  will  be  What  "Saej  ou^t  to  be,  when  each  wifl  be  aJblo 
1^  say*:  ^^Rie  world  is  my  country^  the  world  is  my  own  nativfe 
land.'  Then,  there  will  %e  no  more  einigrants.  There  is  but 
one  nature,  and  one  sooi^y.  DWded  powers  clash  together, 
and  nations  are  like  clouds  which  necessarily  burst  against 
each  other. 

**'  Tyrants,  your  thrones  are  crumbling  bewoa^  yon.    Abdi- 

■wilo,  and  .you  shall  suffer  neither  misery  nor  ihe  «caffold  •  .  ^ 

\m  y  iiyors  of  soveveiignty,  look  me  in  Uie  face.     Do  you  not 

jM     ■"■*♦  -Bentence  written  <on  liie  walls  of  ike  l^ationid 

Come,  do  not  wait  for  the  fusion  of  sceptres 

^  forth  to  welcome  a  Bevolution  which  deliyera 

"'OS  •of  kin^  and  Hoations  from  the  rivalry  of 
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"  Long  live  Anncharsig  I  "  exclaimed  Desmooliiis.  "  Let 
08  open  with  him  the  cataracts  of  heaven.  It  is  nothing  tint 
reason  has  drowned  despotism  in  France ;  it  must  also  inondsts 
the  globe ;  and  all  the  thrones  of  kings  and  Lamas  mnst  be 
washed  from  their  foundations  by  this  uniyersal  deluge  •  • . 
What  a  career  from  Sweden  to  Japan  !  The  Tower  of  London 
is  shaken.  An  innumerable  meeting  of  Irish  Jacobins  has  had» 
for  its  first  sittings,  an  insurrection.  At  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  things  are  going,  I  would  not  giye  a  shilling  for  the 
estates  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  for  Pitt, 
he  is  destined  to  be  hanged  (lantern^),  unless,  by  the  loss  of  his 
place,  he  preyent  the  loss  of  his  head,  which  John  Bull  is  about 
to  demand  .  .  .  The  inquisitors  are  already  being  hanged  on  the 
Ifanganarez  ;  the  breath  of  liberty  is  blowing  strong  from 
France  to  the  South ;  and  presently  people  may  safely  say — 
•  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees  ! ' 

*'  Clootz  has  just  transported  me,  as  the  angel  did  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  into  the  upper  regions  of  policy ;  and  I  now 
throw  back  the  barrier  of  the  Reyolution  to  the  uttermost  parts 
©f  the  world !  "  * 

Such  is  the  originality  of  the  Cordeliers.  It  is  Voltaire 
among  fanatics !  For  indeed  this  amusing  Desmoulins  is  a 
true  son  of  Voltaire  ;  and  one  is  surprised  to  behold  him  in  this 
pandemonium,  and  to  hear  his  good  sense,  reason,  and  lively 
sallies,  in  this  fantastical  assembly,  where  one  would  say  that 
om*  prophets  of  the  Cevennes,  the  inspired  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  quakers  and  shakers,  had  met  together.  The 
Cordeliero,  properly  speaking,  form  the  connecting  link  of  ages  ; 
their  genius,  like  I)iderot*s, — at  once  a  sceptic  and  a  believer, 
— ^recals  to  mind,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some- 


*  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  derived  the  whole  of  this  chapter  from 
Desmoulins  and  Marat^s  newspapers,  merely  joining  what  is  there  divided,  and 
scarcely  changing  a  word.     Desmoulins,  after  expressing  his  half-seriour  ^'^ 
comic  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  of  Clootz,  adds,  in  order  to  mingh  '^ 
dvlci :  "  I  was  ahout  to  lay  down  my  pen ;  for  the  deafaess  of  ar 
people  had  discouraged  me.     I  now  conceive  hope,  and  estahlish  m> 
as  &  permanent  jotfmaZ  . . .  "We  invite  our  dear  and  heloved  suhscri- 
subscription  is  now  expiring,  to  renew  it,  not  in  Rue  de  Seine,  hut  at  - 
Rue  de  Th^&tre-Fran9ai8,  where  we  shall  continue  to  cultivate  a 
commerce  hitherto  unknown,  a  manufactory  of  revolutions." 
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thing  of  the  ancient  mysticism  wherein  would  occasionally  gleam 
the  light  of  the  future. 

But  how  stormy  does  that  future  still  appear  !  How  gloomy, 
sublime,  yet  murky  and  deadly,  does  it  glare  in  the  counte- 
nance  of  Danton ! 

I  haye  now  before  me  a  portrait  of  this  terrible  and  too 
cruelly-faithful  personificatiou  of  our  Revolution, — a  portrait 
that  Dayid  had  sketched  and  then  left,  dismayed  and  discou- 
raged, feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  painting  such  an 
object.  A  conscientious  pupil  resumed  the  work,  and  simply, 
carefully,  and  even  servilely,  painted  every  particular,  ever^ 
hair,  showing  all  the  marks  of  the  small  pox,  every  inequality, 
on  the  surface  of  that  distorted  countenance. 

It  is  like  a  difficult  and  arduous  sketch  of  some  vast,  con- 
fused, impure,  and  violent  creation,  as  when  nature  was  still 
hesitatingly  preparing  her  work,  without  being  sure  whether 
she  would  make  men  or  monsters  ;  and  when  less  perfect,  but 
more  energetic,  she  stamped  with  a  terrible  hand  her  gigantic 
effort. 

But  how  much  more  affinity  and  harmony  is  there  between 
the  most  discordant  creations  of  nature,  in  comparison  to  the 
moral  discord  which  we  here  behold  I  I  fancy  I  hear  a  low» 
hurried,  atrocious  dialogue,  like  some  inward  struggle,  the 
broken  sentences  of  the  conscience  exclaiming  against  itself ! 

What  frightens  one  the  most,  is  that  he  has  no  eyes  ;  at 
least,  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  What !  is  this  terrible 
blind  man  to  be  the  guide  of  nations  ?  .  .  .  What  we  read  here 
is  obscurity,  madness,  fatality,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
future. 

And  yet  this  monster  is  sublime.  This  face,  almost  without 
eyes,  seems  like  a  volcano  without  a  crater, — a  volcano  of 
horrors^  or  of  fire, — which,  in  its  pent-up  furnace,  is  brooding 
over  the  struggles   of  nature  .  •  .  How  awful  will  be  the 

>«i  enemy,  frightened  at  his  language,  but 

Wth,  to  the  genius  that  blasted  him,  will 

«    -niemorable  words,  **  The  Pluto  of 

^  which  one  cannot  escape, 
-  nver  recurring  to  the 
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mind.  We  boecmia  meoHani<mlly  aiti«eted  towards  iAoB  Tisible 
straggle  of  opposite  principles  ;  we  sjmpathisd  with  the  inward 
struggle  whioh  is  not  only  a  warfare  of  the  passions,  but  one  of 
ideas, — the  iinpot^doy  of  reconcHing  them,  or  of  annihilating 
one  by  the  other.  It  is  a  devoted  (Edipus,  who,  possessed  with 
his  own  enigma,  carries  withinhis breast  a  terrible  ^hynxthat 
will  devour  him.* 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


IMPOTBNCY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY.^-TOB  OAVH  RBPUSBD. 
(NOVEMBER,  1790,  TO  JANU^AJbY,  17aL) 

Alexakdre  de  Lameth  informs  us  that,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1790,  a  patriotic  society  invited  him  and  his  brother, 
with  Duport  and  Bamave,  to  one  of  their  banquets,  which,  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  persons,  male  and  female,  was  truly 
Spartan,  in  its  patriotic  austerity  and  frugality.  The  guests 
being  seated,  the  president  arose,  and  solemnly  pronounced  the 
first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  :  "  Men  are  born  and 
remain  free,  &c."  The  Assembly  listened  in  solemn  silence, 
and  this  serions  stillness  lasted  throughout  the  repast.  On 
the  table  was  a  miniature  Bastille ;  and  at  the  dessert,  the 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  who  were  among  the  guests,  drew 
their  swords,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  broke  the  Bastille  to 
pieces,  whence  a  child  sprung  up  deeked  with  the  cap  of 
liberty.  The  ladies  placed  civic  crowns  upon  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  deputies,  and  the  dinner  ended  as  it  had  begun,  the 
president  pronouncing,,  as   a   thanksgiving,   with  the    same 

*  This  portrait  (belonging  to- ''  "^^  Albinos  r^i'''*-'*'"* -roesents,  in 

my  opinkn,  Dftnton  in  1790,  a^  ten  th<  ^^am*  began 

to  thicken, — Danton  reladvel; 
of  flesh,  vigour,  life,  and  stren; 
able,  likeness,  sketched  by  D^ 
Convention,  shows  us  Dantoi 
eyes  tiien  Wide  open,  bat  sadly 
hearted !     Nobody  oan  behold  t* 
without  involuntarily  exclaiming, 
these  two  solemn  portraits,  there  l 
but  they  showsucfr  a  mystery  of'gi 
tbem.    All  that  wiU-  come- but  :t<Mtfct. 
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sombro-gravity^  the  8eo(md:ad;icle  <^  tiie  Dediarationof  Eights:. 
* <  The  aiia  of  evecf  aasoeiatton^.  &c/^ 

This  prmd^iti  waa  BHomma^  the^  madiematioiMi,.  Uien  tutor 
to  the  Princes  Strogonoff.  He  had  felt  loss  of  liberty,  where  it  ia 
keenly  felt>  in  Ruaaiaj;  and^  in  tibte  deptha  of  slayerj,  had 
dixHdkvof  the  eup  of  the  Berolution.  Intoideated^  but  ealnii  at 
thotaameitixne,  thia  geometrician  was  about  ta  a)>ply  inflexibly 
thamew^  piinci{dej  and^  by  a  vaat  subtraction  of  human  cyphers^ 
asrire'  at  the  unknown.  Thia  immutable  calculator  at  the 
head  of  the  ifimtogrfMi  descended  on  the  2nd  Frainfd,.only  to 
phinge  hia  compaflses*  in  hia  heaii;^ 

The  Lametha  shuddered  to  parceiivie  themaelvea  in.iin  ^itirc^y 
new  world!:  the  noble  and  ri^^P^n^  Jaoobina  of  1789^  pereeiYed 
hera  the  true  Jaoobina.. 

They  Ihemselyea  oonfeaaed  that  this  mao^.  who  presided  like 
a  marble  statue,,  these;  legislative  teste,  aaid  for  prayers,  and 
thetsolemn  silent; behaTiour  of  these  fanatics  ^  seamed  to  them 
altogether  frightfuli"  They  b€^n  to  sound  the  ocean  upon 
whieh  they:  were  entensg;  for^till  then*  they  had  been,  like 
chSdMfBv  sporting  on  the  surface.  But  how  many  rerolutionary 
generattenswene  they  remoyed  from  these  men!  They  eonid 
haidiy;ooBprehend  them^  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the. 
street:  agitators,  the.  woi^meii  of  the  inaurrectien,  whom  th^ 
employed  and  set  to  wtocki;:  they  knew  ako  the  yiolent  jour^ 
nidtBta,  Ihe  noisy  club  orators ;  but  the  most  noisy  were  not  the 
most  formidable.  Beyond:  all  these  feigned  or  genuine  angry 
pataona>  there  was  something  cold  and  terriUe  il^ioh  they  had 
just  touched  ;  they  had  hit  upon  the  steel  buckler  of  the 
Eeyolntibn« 

They  shiyered  with  dsead*  and  retreated.     At  least  they 

wanted  to  retreat,  but  knew  not  how  to  do  so.     They  appeared 

the  ifsangnard  and  the  leaden^  and  every  eye  waa  fixed  upon 

them  ;:  for  the  Jacobin;  trinit  j  (Dup<H*t»  Barmvre,  ami  Latnath) 

was  hailed  as  the  pilot  of  the  Reyolution  to  conduct  it  forward. 

**  These  men  at  least  are  firm,  and  oandid,"  would  the  people 

'^f^r  ''they  are  not  like  Mirabeau*"     Desmoulina  exalte  them 

■<^  Bofaespiecre ;  and  erea  Marat,  the  diatrustlul  Mamt»  haa 

•^t  aaspected  them^ 

*^leea  they :«ired  thia  excellent  positieii'  moch  rather 

''tti^tfaaiLto  their  strength;  and  people  could  not 

nn2 
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fail  to  pereeive  thdr  weak  nde,  their  fluctuating  conduct  and 
eqaiTOcal  character;  thej first  discoyered  Bamave's  emptiness ; 
nezty  the  intrigues  of  the  Lameths ;  and  Duport  was  known 
at  last. 

Singular  to  relate,  the  first  blow,  a  dash  of  ridicule,  was 
given  hj  a  hand  by  no  means  hostile,  by  the  giddy  spoiled 
child  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  was  ever  saying  aloud  what 
many  others  thought,  often  certain  things  that  people  had 
taciUy  agreed  not  to  speak  of ;  and,  on  reading  his  newspaper 
in  the  morning,  his  friends  would  sometimes  perceive  very 
bitter  truths.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
motion  for  the  dismissal  of  the  ministenu  Desmoulins  derides 
the  Assembly,  **  which  always  keeps  M.  Bamave's  harangue 
for  the  grand  ^nab,  and  then  closes  the  discussion/*.  This 
time,  however,  it  was  not  necessary,  as  people  say,  to  **  take 
away  the  ladder."  In  the  same  article,  this  shrewd  writer 
uses  an  original  but  just  expression,  which  lashes  not  only 
Bamave  but  almost  iJl  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  time : 
**  In  general,  the  speeches  of  the  patriots  are  too  much  like 
the  hair  worn  in  the  year  1789,  flat  and  without  powder. 
Where  wast  thou,  Mirabeau  ?  "  Afterwards,  he  asks  why  the 
Lameths  cried  out  '*  divide  "  {aux  voix !)  when  Potion  and 
Kewbell  wanted  to  speak ;  **  when  the  herculean  Mirabeau, 
with  his  club,  was  going  to  crush  those  pigmies,  &c." 

A  few  days  later,  a  heavier  blow,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,   fell  upon  Bamave.       Brissot,   the    journalist,   a 
republican  doctrinaire,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak  more  fully, 
wrote,  on  the   subject  of  the  men  of  colour,  whose  rights 
Bamave  annulled,  a  long  and  terrible  letter  against  him,  in 
which  he  exposed  the  advocate  as  self-sufficient,  brilliant  and 
empty,  full  of  sentences,  and  devoid  of  ideas.     Brissot,  gene- 
rally too  light  a  writer,  but,  on  this  occas'*"     **«m  in  argu- 
ment, traces  severely  the  portrait  of  a  t  »«hI  thi« 
portrait  is  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  Bai  *iof 
neither  intriguing  nor  jealous ;  neither  d  -^n. 
in  order  to  be  feared  by  the  court  and  to  u^  -^ 
sary  acquisition.  Apatriotisnotanenemy*  -*- 
he  vent  a  long  train  of  abuse  against  phi-  ^ 
the  greatest  citizens  of  antiquity  Stoic  philo« 

But  what  compromised  the  party  of  Baraavi 
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the  most,  was,  that  at  the  time  l^hen  Lameih's  duel  rendered 
him  very  popular,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  themselves 
on  the  ^pperj  question  of  the  National  Guard.  Till  then,  on 
dangerous  occasions,  thej  had  remained  silent,  or  voted  silently 
with  their  adversaries ;  this  course  had  heen  conspicuous  in 
the  Nancy  affair,  wherein  imanimity  had  proved  that  the 
Lameths  had  voted  as  the  others. 

The  Assemhly,  as  we  have  said,  was  afraid  of  the  people ; 
it  had  at  first  impelled  them  forward,  and  now  it  wanted  to 
bring  them  back.  In  May,  it  had  encouraged  the  arming  of 
the  people,  declanng  that  no  man  was  an  active  citizen  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  National  Guard.  But  in  July,  at  the  time 
when  the  Confederation  showed  plainly,  however,  that  the 
Assembly  might  put  confidence  in  the  people,  it  made  the 
strange  motion  to  require  a  uniform,  which  was  indirectly  dis- 
arming the  poor.  And  in  November,  a  more  direct  proposal 
was  made  by  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  that  of  confining  the 
National  Guards  to  cictwe  citizens  alone.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  very  numerous,  amounting  to  four  millions. 
But,  such  was  the  strange  state  of  France  at  that  time  and  the 
different  condition  of  the  provinces,  that  in  several,  in  Artois, 
for  instance,  there  would  have  been  hardly  any  active  citizens 
or  National  Guards.  This  is  what  Robespierre  adroitly  pointed 
out  with  great  energy,  extending  and  exaggerating  this  ob- 
servation, very  just  as  relating  to  his  own  province  :  *  **  Do 
you  wish  then,"  said  he,  **  that  a  citizen  should  become  a 
rarity  ?  '*  We  may  easily  imagine  the  applause  and  clatter  of 
the  galleries ! 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  November,  Robespierre  supported 

this  thesis  at  the  Jacobins' ;  and  Mirabeau  was  president.     In 

the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  on 

**-^  day  would  laud  him  to  the  skies,  and  on  the  morrow 

^  to  strangle  him^  he   had  aimed  at  this   presidency  in 

'^  support  his  popularity  by  that  of  the  Jacobins.     It 

eaaer  to  count  the  waves  of  the  ocean  than  these 

Hanges  in  favour  of  Mirabeau ;  he  and  the  public 

^  angry  quarrelling  lovers.     Camille  Desmoulins 

^  though  probablx  enroneoiul/,  th*t  the  tnlmib  Soiot- 
^t  two  hundred  electon. 
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is  admnUe  in  Ihk  matter*  being  nerer  eool  or  indifferent :  one 
day  he  teraM  him  an  adm^  mistreis  ;  on  the  next  a  harlot. 

Mirabeau  had  fiallen  in  public  opinion  bj  his  proposing  a  yoto 
of  thanks  to  BomU6 ;  bat  he  had  Tooorered  his  lost  ground  by 
a  terrible  speech  against  those  who  had  dared  to  insult  the 
tricolour, — one  of  those  ever-memorable  orations,  which  render 
it  impossible  for  this  man,  eyen  though  he  were  still  more 
oulpable,  and  in  spite  of  whatever  may  be  said,  to  be  ever 
erased  from  the  memory  of  France.  And  then  he  had  lost 
ground  again,  by  proposing  to  postpone  the  annexation  of 
Avignon,  and  show  still  some  deference  to  the  pope  ;  but  he  had 
recovered  once  more,  by  merely  showing  himself  at  the  theatre, 
when  **  Brutus  "  was  refroduced  for  the  first  time :  the  very 
sight  of  him  caused  all  to  be  forgotten,  and  rekindled  love  and 
^Dtthusiasm,  **  veteris  vestigia  fiamrnie ; "  he  ceptivatsd  the 
general  attention ;  and  numerous  allusions  were  addressed  to 
him.     It  was  a  signal  triumph,  but  his  last. 

This  happened  on  the  19th  of  November.     On  the  21st, 
Mirabeau,  presiding  at  the  Jacobins,  listened  impatiently  to 
RobespierreHt  speech  on  the  National  Guard  being  restricted  to 
€K!tive  citixens ;   and  he  undertook  to  silence  him  under  the 
pretext  that  he  was  speaking  against  previous  decrees.     This 
was  a  serious  and  dangerous  proceeding,  before  an  impassioned 
Assembly   entirely  in  flavour   of  Robespiwre.      '*  Continue, 
continue, "  was  shouted  from  all  sides  of  the  hall.     The  tumult 
became  excessive :  it  was  impossible  to  hear  anything,  either 
the  president  or  his  bell.     Mirabeau,  instead  of  putting  on  his 
hat,  as  president,  took  a  very  bold  step,  which  would  either 
give  him  the  advantage,  or  make  his  defeat  the  more  con> 
spiouous.     He  mounted  upon  his  arm-chair ;  and,  as  though 
the  decree  attacked  was  in  his  own  person,  and  the  questiAi- 
was  to  defend  and  save  it,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Help,  collea^- 
Let  all  my  friends  surround  me  !  "    This  perilous  demonst^*    - 
rendered  Mirabeau 's  solitude  bitterly  evident.     Some  t^- 
deputies  obeyed  his  call ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Assembl 
mained  with  Robespierre.     Besmoulins,  an  old  college  ^- 
panion  of  the  latter,  and  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  exai«.A  ^ 
his  character,  says,  on  this  occasion :   **  Mirabeau  surely  i'*' 
not  know  that  if  idolatry  be  permitted  among  a  free  people, 
s  only  for  virtue." 
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Thk  WM  uho-Acgreai :veye]iitkm  of itfae ^senoiiB  'efannge  i^hich 
the  Jaeobin  ohib  ittd  alroadj  xindergoiie.  iAUtkough  foniuied 
bj  the  di^tieB  And  >hr  tthmiMelveB,  it  «oziiamed  now  tot  a 
very  iew,  whiv  moceoveryiiAd  J>iit  litiie^weight.  Easy  udmiMuon 
had  repleiu^ied(ihe44itb  with  eomeBt  and  impatient  men ;  (the 
Aissembly  was  .deubtless  in  it^  but  it  .was  the  future  AsBenMy, 
to  which  islone  RAbeapierre  addmMed  himaelf . 

Charlee  deLams^  now  ranrived,  with  hia  aim  m  a  H^g ; 
and  every^body  became  silent;  ^or  theytwere^ieonyineed  that  he 
was  for  Robespierre ;  yet  he  spoke  for  Mirabeau  I  But  Viseount 
de  Noailles  ^declared  that  tthe  oommittee  !had  understood  4he 
decree  differently  from  Mirabeau  and  Lameth,  and  in  the  same 
light  as  lElobefi^ierre.  The  latter  then  resumed  his  speech, 
with  the  whole  Assembly  on  rhis  side,iand  the  presvdent  then 
reduced  to  'silenee-— Mirabeouiredueed  to  silence  ! 

The  Lamethfi  are  now  >  in  a  very  xnritioal  position.  These 
founders  of  <the.Jacob]iBS«ee  'them  escaping  ^irom  (their  ^ands. 
Their  ^popularity  dated  eapeeially  -from  the  d»f  when  <lbey 
opposed  Mirabeau  on  ihe  Tight  of  making  ^ace  and  war ;  and 
now  they  find  themsehres  eompvcwiised  and  >assooiated  'with 
Mirabeau.in:the  distrust  4>f  the -people  ;  they  mint  sink>and  be 
drowned,  if  they  do  not  £nd  means  ^to  separate  themselves 
yi(^ntly  from  this -man,  to  ^row  him  overboard  ;  and 'if,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  war&re  against  the  clergy  did  not  restore 
them  in  public  opinion. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  .priests  were  doing  all  that  was 
necessary  to  merit  persecution.  They  had  been  skilful  enough 
to  leave  in  the  dark. the  question  on  ecclesiastical  estates,  and  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  oath  pTOminently  forward  in  the  light 
of  day.  This  oath,  whioh  inteifened-in  no  way  with  religion  or 
the  sacerdotal  character,  was  unknown  ito  the  people,  who 
naturally  believed  that  the  Assembly  'was  imposing  on  the 
priests  a  kind  of  abjuration.  The  bishops  declared  that  they 
would  have  no  oommimication  with  the  eeclesiastics  who  might 
take  the  oath.  The  most  moderate  iaid  that  the  pope  had  not 
yet  replied  ;  that  they  would  wait ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
judgment  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  to  decide  whether  they 
might  obey  their  native  land. 

The  pope  did  not  answer.  Why?  On  account  of  the 
vacation.     The  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  it' was  said,  did 
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not  assemUe  at  that  period  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  hj  means 
of  eurates,  and  of  preaohera  of  eyery  rank  and  denomination^ 
they  Btroye  to  agitate  the  people,  make  the  peasantry  furious, 
and  reduce  the  women  to  despair.  From  Marseilles  to  Flanders, 
there  arose  one  immense  and  admirahle  chorus  against  the 
Assembly ;  and  incendiary  pamphlets  were  hawked  about  from 
Tillage  to  Tillage  by  the  curates  of  Proyence.  At  Rouen  and 
Conde,  they  preach  against  the  paper-money,  as  an  invention 
of  the  devu  ;  at  Chartres  and  Peronne,  they  forbid,  from  the 
pulpit,  the  paying  of  taxes ;  and  the  curate  brayely  proposes 
to  go,  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  massacre  the  tax-gatherers! 
The  sovereign  chapter  of  Saint- Waast  despatches  missionaries 
to  preach  with  all  their  might  against  the  Assembly ;  whilst, 
in  Flanders,  curates  lay  down  the  law,  in  strong  set  terms, 
that  the  purchasers  of  the  national  estates  were  infallibly 
damned,  both  they  themselves,  their  children,  and  posterity : 
"  Even  though  we  vrished  to  give  them  absolution,"  said  those 
furious  fanatics,  "  could  we  do  so  ?  No,  nobody  could,  neither 
curates,  bishops,  cardinals,  nor  the  popes !  Damned  they  are, 
and  damned  they  will  remain,  for  ever  !" 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  facts  were  brought  to  light 
and  diffused  among  the  public  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  by  Laclos*  newspaper  ;  and  they  were  collected 
and  arranged  in  a  report  which  Yoidel,  the  Jacobin,  made  to 
the  Assembly.  Mirabeau  supported  the  report  by  a  long  and 
magnificent  speech,  in  which,  under  cover  of  violent  langufk^e, 
he  inclined  towards  gentle  means,  restricting  ih(*  oath  to  tlie 
priests  who  were  confessors  ;  and  he  wanted  tb'  rubly  to 

trust  to  time  and  extinction  to  weaken  the  powt  ''lergj* 

But  the  Assembly  was  more  bitter ;  it  wn tited  t '  ihem ; 

80  it  required  that  the  oath  should  be  taken,  au'  uly. 

One  thing  surprises  us  in  this  Assembly,  coi  tUo 

most  part,  of  Voltairian  lawyers  ;  whicli  ia  Its 
the  holiness  and  efficacity  of  human  s])ecclu 
sophistry  of  the   eightAfintb   century,   there   nv 
remained  a  vast  fiu  ous  childish  sim;! 

hearts  of  men. 

They  imagine  that  .be  priest  ha^ 

r  day  the  king  L«  gr  decrees, 

included  and  saved. 
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But  the  king,  on  the  contrary, — an  honest  man  of  the  old 
system, — goes  on  lying  all  day  long.  The  word  of  honour 
which  they  had  believed  to  be  so  great  a  difficulty,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacloi  a  binding  agreement  for  the  man,  by  no 
means  embarrasses  the  king.  For  fear  he  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently believed,  he  goes  beyond  all  bounds  ;  speaks  over  and 
over  again  of  the  confidence  he  deserves,  saying  that  he  expresses 
himself  openly  and  frankly,  and  is  surprised  that  any  doubts 
should  arise  on  the  toell-Ienown  uprightness  of  his  character  •  •  . 
(Dec.  23rd  and  26th,  1790). 

The  Jansenists — the  most  simple  of  all — do  not  remain  satis- 
fied with  this  ;  they  want  something  real  and  positive^ — ^breath 
and  noise. 

Therefore,  the  27th  of  November  witnesses  a  terrible  decree  : 
'*  The  Assembly  desires  earnestly  that  the  bishops,  curates,  and 
vicars,  should  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  within  a  week  ; 
otherwise  they  will  be  considered  to  have  renounced  their  office. 
The  mayor  is  bound  to  denounce,  eight  days  afterwards,  such  as 
fail  to  take  the  oath.  Those  who,  after  taking  the  oath,  should 
break  it,  are  to  be  summoned  to  the  tribunid  of  the  district ; 
and  such  as,  having  refused,  should  continue  any  part  of  their 
former  functions,  will  be  prosecuted  as  disturbers  of  the  peace." 

Decreed,  not  sanctioned ! — This  is  a  new  cause  of  alarm  for 
the  Jansenists,  who  have  entered  so  far.  They  want  some 
result ;  therefore,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  Camus  votes 
**  that  force  should  interpose,"  force  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  ; 
that  the  Assembly  ©ray*  the  king  to  reply  to  it  in  a  regular 

Ilua^er  about  the  decree.  Now,  force  was  the  very  thing  that 
t'-^  T>3»>fy  ^flg  waiting  far.*  He  immediati^Jiy  replies  that  he  has 
t  1  tbc  decree  ;  for  thus  he  can  telhall  Europe  that  he 

i  >  act,  and  a,  tnn    'e. 

i     '  .  M,  fU       M       *'l  would  rather  be  the  king  of 

y^]^  '■  Jill  Hii      I  be  ended." 

i  "'^hy       f  18,  that  tteither  Robespierre, 

>     *   ik  fl^H  "nberg  does  (in  bis  Mimoires 

■^^^^  *brccd  sanction  that  the  king 

from  the  6th  of  October  to 
fit  to  Prussia,  that  be  has 
i  not  give  the  sanction  till 
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Mont,  nor  Pttnwwlwm,  ^iroiild  Juutb  raqmrad  dw  Mdh'firmn  Ae 
'  dieigj.  The  intokrantlfaurat,  who  dwMmds  ihst  the  prenee^ 
hb  eMmiee  ihedd  :he  hmken,  desiies  that  the  prieato  riunild'he 
geaAj-itmUd.  *' Itk/'-Mji  he,  '^tiie-onlj  oeoaficm on «irhieh 
regard  ehovld  he  ehovrn  ;  lor  it  U  a  HMtier  of  oomoienee." 
DounouKne  deeuroi'iio  <iiher  Mirere  laeewre- than  to  take  wwmj 
the  menejtof  fihe  tatote  .from  ^ose  who  ^lill  not  ewear  obedieiiee 
to  tiie  alate.  ««Jf  thej-hoMtfa^t  to  their  ptdpit,  let  ua  not 
expoie  owaelvea  eiran  to  tear  .^efar  linen  gewne  in  diaggii^them 
from  it .  •  .  That  Bpecies  of  demons  odUed  Phameee,  cakdmm, 
or-prineeaof  ihe  elergy,  is  to  he  dii?en  awaj-only  hy  ftuting : 
■MOi^  0j  leilai*  tfitat  -per  fa^wiMiiii* 

The  severe,  impolitio,  and  unreasonable  measure  of  demand- 
ing tiie  'oath  4of  tihe  eeoleti^plied  ^di^ties  ^n  the  Assembly 
itself,  waaa^MMlhhmder'eonuntlted  by  the  predominant  party. 
It  gave  the<refraetory:a  grand,  glerioosyandwilemn  opportunity 
of  hearing  testimony  before  the  people  for  the  "faith  that  they 
did  not  poesess.  The  Arohbishop  of  Narbemie  said,  later, 
during  the  empire,  *'  We  behayed  lihe  lame  noblemen  ;  for  it 
oannot  be  said  of  the  greater  number  of  us  'that  we  did  so  frx>m 
motives  of  religion." 

It  was  easy  to  ^fbrssee  that  these  ^prelatee,  reduced  to  'the 
eztvemity  ^of  -yielding  'to  numbers,  and  -of  solemnly  denying 
their  official  opinion,  would  >feply  like  noblemen.  The  most 
feeble  character,  twhen 'thus  beset,  would  show  some  spirit ;  for 
whether  noblemen  or  not,  -^ey  were  at  least  ^Frenchmen.  The 
curates  the  most  ivmurable  tcthe  Revirintian  'could  not  resolve 
•to  abandon  their ibishops  at  the  critical  moment.  The  constraint 
shooked  them  ;  the  danger  was  captivating ;  the  aelenEin , 
grandeur  of  such  a  scene  exalted  their  imaginati^'' 
refused. 

On  the  first  day- of  Ifee  debate,  when  the  Bieho 
alone  was  questioned,  'the  Assembly  was  able  tc 
efiect.     On  the  fbllowing  day,  (January  4th), 
Mirabeau  attempted  to  appease  the  storm.     Gr6^ 
the  Assembly  by  no  means  meant  to  meddle   n  - 
affairs  ;  that  it  even  did  not  reauire  the  inward 
would  not  force  their  c^  VKiq|j>eau  went 

to  say  that  the  Aasembl  -"^oiieLy  thu 

merely  that  it  decla*  -  "FMlble   - 
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functionB, — that,  hj  Ydfosing  cto  >«wear,  th^  inourred  their 
dismissal.  This^was  afibrding  ^hem  a  'means  M  escape  ;  bnt 
Bamave  iblooked  vp  e^ery  issue,  hj  a  l^itterly  Tiolent  speeoh, 
doubtless  expecting  thereby  to  regain  ground  in  public  opinion  ; 
and  he  proposed  and  obtained  that  the  oath  shouldbe  ordered  to 
be  taken  "that  very  ho>ar. 

This  imprudent  measure  "would  necessarily  hare  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  olergy  to  decide  on  a  refusal.  The  refusers  were 
about  to  'kaye  the  ^lorj  of  disinterestedness,  and  also  that  of 
courage  ;  for  the  doors  were  besieged  by  a  crowd,  whose  threats 
could  be  heard.  In  this  matter,  both  parties  accuse  each 
oth^ ;  these  si^  i^hat  the  Jacobins  .attempted  to  carry  this 
measure  by  intimidation  ;  those,  that  the  aristocrats  posted  a 
noisy  crowd,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact,  that  they  ifere  sub- 
jected to  yiolenoe,  to  render  their  adyensaries  odious, 'and  to  be 
able  to  'Bay,  as  in  fact  they  did,  «**that  the  Assembly  was 
not  free." 

The  president  orders  the  -first  name  4o  be  called. 
*•  The  Bishop. Of  Agen." 
The  Bithcpi — "  I  ask  permiseion  toHipeak." 
3%«  fo/ij._««  No  «peeeh  !     Do  you  take  the  oath  ?     Yes,  or 
no  ?  "     {Noise  foitkout,) 

A  Mmher4 — i"  Let  the  mayor  go  and  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
:turbanee !  " 

The  Bishop  of  Affm* — '*  You  h»Te  said  that  those  who 
refuse  shall  forfeit  their  duties.  I  feel  no  regret  for  the  loss  of 
my  place  ;  but  I  riiould  regret  to  lose  your  esteem  ;  I  therefore 
beg  you  to  receive  the  assurance  of  the  sorrow  I  feel  at  not  being 
able  to  take  the  oath.*' 
Another  name  is  called. 

K  ^ajmrate), — '"I  will  speak  with  the  simplicity  of 
i«*:o^q,Qs  ...  I  consider  it  a  glory  and  an  honour 
•"■^^         *urent  followed  his  pastor." 

ild  of  the  Catholic  church. ' ' 

*T    so  badly,   a  member 

'•"fAe  Assembly,  that  it 

•*'v^^t  to  be  satisfied 

r.     This  collectiyc 

hf  MdwmniMge  the 

^quarter  of  an 
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hour,  or  more,  silent  and  powerless,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an 
opportuniij  of  uttering  a  few  noble  sentences,  which  could  not 
fail,  in  a  country  like  France,  to  raise  up  many  enemies  against 
the  Revolution. 

The  Biihop  of  Poictiers* — "  I  am  seventy  years  of  age, 
thirty-five  of  which  I  have  passed  in  the  episcopacy,  where  I 
have  done  all  the  good  I  was  able  to  do.  Now,  worn  out  by 
old  age  and  study,  I  will  not  dishonour  my  grey  hairs ;  I  will 
not  take  an  oath  •  •  .  {Murmurs).  I  will  accept  my  fate  in  a 
spirit  of  penitence.*' 

This  fate  was  by  no  means  terrible.  The  bishops  left  the 
Assembly  without  any  peril,  and  returned  thither,  just  as  they 
pleased  ;  for  the  indignation  of  the  crowd  did  not  occasion  any 
act  of  violence. 

The  4th  of  January  was  a  triumph  of  the  priests  over  the 
lawyers.  The  latter,  in  their  awkwardness,  had  put  on  the 
priests*  old  garment  of  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  wearer  ;  and 
their  dangerous  position  had  inspired  the  clerical  nobles  with 
happy  and  excellent  language,  which  acted  like  a  weapon 
against  their  adversaries.  The  majority  of  these  bishops  who 
spoke  so  well,  were,  however,  only  intriguing  courtiers  of  bad 
reputation,  who,  had  they  lived  in  our  more  serious  modem 
society,  which  expects  to  find  virtue  and  knowledge  in  the 
priest,  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  been  obliged,  by  shame,  to 
withdraw  ;  but  the  profound  policy  of  such  men  as  Camus  and 
Barnave  had  found  the  true  means  of  gaining  over  the  people 
to  their  side,  of  making  them  Christian  heroes,  and  consecrating 
them  by  martyrdom.  '  ""h 


C. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

The  year  1791,  so  sadly  comi. 
presents  from  the  very  first  tht 
contradiction  to  the  principle  of  1 
therights  of  liberty, — an  appeal  to 

this  appeal  to  pL 
fr^     ^"""^^eoltivated  minds, — h, 
t  who,  by  uij 
1  matters  V 


VOF 
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Marat  had  managed  to  organise  a  sort  of  warfare  in  Paris  among  the  * 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille.  Hulin  and  others,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
salaried  National  Guard,  were  denounced  by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  <<  as  Lafayette's  spies ; "  and  not  satisfied  with  giving  thdr 
names,  be  added  their  address,  the  street  and  the  number,  so  that,  with- 
out any  inquiry,  the  people  might  go  and  assassinate  them.  His  news- 
paper was  really  a  list  of  proscription,  wherein  he  wrote  inconsiderately, 
and  without  any  examination  or  control,  all  the  names  that  were  dictated 
to  him.  Names  that  had  been  dear  to  humanity  ever  since  the  14th  of 
July,  Elie  and  M.  de  la  Salle,  forgotten  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  new 
government,  were  nevertheless  inscribed  by  Marat  pell-mell  with  the 
others.  He  himself  confesses  that,  in  his  precipitation,  he  confounded 
La  Salle  with  the  horrible  De  Sade,  an  infamous  and  blood-thirsty  author. 
On  another  occasion,  he  inscribed  among  the  moderate  or  Lafayette 
party,  Maillard,  the  hero  of  the  5th  of  October,  and  the  judge  of  the 
2d  of  September. 

In  spite  of  all  liis  violence  or  criminal  levity,  Marat* s  evidently  ^cere 
indignation  against  abuses  caused  me,  I  must  confess,  to  feel  somewhat 
interested  about  him ;  and  then  again,  the  grand  title  of  Friend  of  the 
People  claimed  from  history  a  serious  examination.  I  have  therefore 
religiously  prepared  the  trial  of  this  strange  being,  reading,  pen  in  hand,  his 
jounials,  pamphlets,  and  all  his  works.*  I  knew,  from  many  instances,  how 
often  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  indignation  and  pity  for  the  oppressed, 
may  become  violent  and  occasionally  cruel  passions.  Who  has  not  often 
seen  women,  at  the  sight  of  a  child  beaten,  or  even  an  animal  ill-treated, 
give  way  to  the  utmost  fury !  Was  Marat  furious  only  from  sensitive- 
ness, as  several  persons  seem  to  believe  !— Such  is  the  m:st  question. 

If  it  be  so,  we  must  say  that  senativeness  has  strange  and  fantastical 
effects.  It  is  not  alone  a  severe  judgment  or  an  exemplary  punishment 
that  Marat  calls  for  against  those  whom  he  accuses ;  death  would  not 
suffice.  His  imagination  thirsts  for  torments ;  he  would  have  flaming 
stakes,  conflagrations,  and  atrocious  mutilations :  f  ^  Brand  them  with  a 
hot  iron,  cut  off  their  thumbs,  slit  their  tongues,"  i  &c.,  &c. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  such  rage,  whe^er  supposed  to  be 
guilty  or  not,  it  does  not  the  less  degrade  the  man  who  gives  way  to  it. 
This  is  not  the  serious  and  sacred  indignation  of  a  heart  truly  affected 
by  a  love  of  justice.  One  would  rather  take  it  to  be  the  ravings  of  a 
delirious  woman,  suffering  from  hysterical  convulsions,  or  iiUling  into  a 
fit  of  epilepsy. 
'  u.  What  is  still  more  surprising,  is  that  these  transports,  which  some 
**^  '  \  explain  as  the  excess  of  fanaticism,  proceed  from  no  precise  faith 

^"oader  will  understand,  moreover,  that  in  preparing  to  paas  judgment  1 

T  thought  I  ought  not  to  refer  to  any  of  Marat's  enemies ;  I  have  | 

'formation  generally  from  his  own  works ;  and  it  is  on  his  own ' 

Till  condemn  or  acquit  him. 

••^  No.  327,  p.  3,  January  1st,  1791 ;  No.  351,  p.  8, 

*  7,  Dec.  9th,  1790;  No.  325,  p.  4,  Dec.  30tb,  1790, 


j-r^ 


itLiw: 


iMiMAMk'  NfMirjiFiM-  -  i«t  Tvmnut  M0XI  at  h  frnj^ — Ima  viusko-'!    He 

15  «t  t^r  V,  «M«  NavvT**  j>nt«'-  ;«m.  vt  brhii  an  1m«  f«r  Am:  ia  dv 
«»v4«  «tf  All*  ^  'jhA  '^  -wtiB**!}  1  liUkL  HMftji  bvei^Mr;.  b«  in  ifaoBb  ilm 

iT^Mi  ivf  '/f  )«u;iuv»J  *-i>««rtK  «ra*  u^  v^  iacrcaiifr  fab  jurvcrs  aad  mnv- 

)tf«j'/«"t  of  4(H<4Mbun  vf  rqdst^  u/gv^tta'  «:iii  k  pkc:  for  *  jast,  wise^  aid 
f;w>  •vji'MiPtvuuRi  ;**  ZD«r»vv^7,  ia  '^J,him"^  Plan  'jf  C'rnniiiB]  T  rciriMiim^- 
"f  wAiaf^  iMf  ^ad  tirefedy  ^rr^i  w;  «M*f  ui  179Q;  be  oflcred'tiie  kner 

'iMbrjCiir  to  dnAvrxiJftfa  i>««<pi  frvirj  an  ivfixjivr  zmmbfr  of  uiBphleis  wliicli 
tjyib  fc}/;i*'ii7*-'i  T'jAT^M,  MkTki  j»  h  z^'vullirt,  kiid  dfeCMKa^  ttiat  in  c\€«j 
;;r««t  iiiftU-  Umt  fumi  '/f  F'/TTwmHJt  ongfArf  U*  6e  m/ommrskicai ;  whiek  it  tit 
'mtp  vm  mmUH.  f«  P'towk  (^:<mmvau*m.  y.  1 7i.  **  J%t  prmoe  <mgki  to  he 
rttfivimfjU  <Wy  m  lrt«  minuterf  ;  hig  ptrmm  it  (o  U  m^rod"  (p.  43).  Ereo 
in  V^^kmmrr  17^J,  Mimt  i«iJ]  mnuMMl  »  rovdfaL 

Iri  k  iMkl  pr^jut  «4  Tiewy  thtfper  w  iMMbine,  kbsdafeeir  Doiiimg,  dnt 
"«n  Im?  f^M  ynt\¥iT  to  th*.-  kuthor.  W«  \fhhmi  whb  \AimBUi<t,  howerer, 
t  l««f  |«fft>r«ilkr  ktunitifJii  ^Mf  irivMii  to  the  I<rt  <ff  ipomeoy  aad  his  solieitade 
t/»  r*'fir»mn  MpfrUinmUf  lUr.  T}jtii  part  «4  his  pUo  of  criminkl  leipriation 
jik  <f«oMHiiv«|/  <i(;v»lf/pHd,  kiid  tiiere  are  mme  •iMcrvadoiu  and  useful 
-k  icfwa  »hir)i  |il«rMi  in  fxtmie  f'ir  certain  uiiK«iDly  and  misplaced  details, 
f'/r  ifMlkiinf,  tl»^  d^firrijmrin  *if  the  old  libertine,  &e.  (.^ji«2a/i(>n,  p.  101). 
7>i»  ivfiMr'iicM  wfaieh  the  kothr/r  wishea  to  applj  to  the  eriis  of  society 
:ir«»  lint  triviki,  m<.-h  aa  <mc  wrjuld  scarcely  exp«;t  to  see  proposed  hy  a 
rrian  «ff  hiM  kg*  and  tfxyermiiXf — k  pin'sieian  forty-five  ^rears  old.  In  his 
rriiniiikJ  LripklkUon,  he  fk'mknds  (jotfaie  penalties  against  sacrilege  and 

hla«ph<7ny  (pcnanoe  at  tlie  chnreh-doorBy  Ac.  p.  lid,  120)  ;  and,  in  his 

rVmntiliition,  he  speaks  ncnrertbelefls  witk.  Itmty  of  Christianity  and 

rcHcioriH  in  general  (p.  57). 

Tlime  two  works  would  certainly  n& 

tlio  author  had  not  started  with  aa  f 

mToired,  and  which  must  have  then 

If  iisery  of  a  capital  overburdened  witli 

iCf^d-Tuu  or  the  uncertainty  of  the  rigt 

man  to  take  hit  tkart^  &c.  &c. 
In  his  Projected  Constitution  (p.  7>, 

s|K9aking  of  the  rights  of  man  :  "  When 

he  haa  a  right  to  take  frmn  another  the  h 

ing  ;  uav  more,  he  Jau  a  right  to  takefron, 

rtHthn  than  starve,  haa  a  right  to  cut  his  tL 

flfsh."     He  adds,  in  a  note  (p.  6) :  «  What 

whateva*  he  may  do  against  his  felk 

order  f^  »  wolf  doea  in  devourin 

Man,  ^  ha  had  alraady  lud 

timen  .  .  Never  speak  1 


any  attention,  if 

•%  Bev«r  fail  to  be  M-e*^ 

^  BO,  in  the  extren^ 

^■ttooaand  poor :  T 

%t  riglU  of  the  po- 
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nessy  mtftkiMHMy  and  kmdDfifl%  and  he  wilL  remaiai  igQMant  ail  hk  life, 
ere&.of  the  Dame  of  pity"  (toL  i.  p.  165). 

Such^acooxdiDg  to  Maratyi^  the  state  of. naturay^-aitamUe  state  !  The 
right  of  taking  fi^m  one's  fellow  creature,  not  only  whatever  superfluity 
he  may  have,  hot  hia- wscgiwwy  thimgiy  nay  his  fleshy  and  ol eating  iti 

After  thisi  ona  would,  think  thai  Maiat  gpea  hr  beyond  Morelly,  Bar 
b<Bu^  and  otheiSy.and  thai  he  would  found  ttthsr  peffeot  community «oc  a 
stncte^pudi^  of  prDpertieSk  This  would  bea  mistake.  He  saya^.  in  hia 
Conaiitntian  (p^  12),  <<^  thai  such  aa<  equality  could  not  existin  society  ; 
ihai.tt  isjioieTen  in  nature;;''  we  mnsi  merely  desire  to  dz»w  as  near 
to.  ii  aa  possifaie.  £Le  moxeovw  confeBBe%  in  his  Criminal;  LegialatioiL 
(p.  l^)^^thai  the  divisicm  of  lanis»  although  justi  isneveztheksatHifMniUt 
andimpracdoaiU, 

Idacai.  consigns  toa  state  of  naiiu«^  anterior  to.  sode^  this  fri^tlhl 
right,  of  taking  even,  our  neighbour'a  neBsasaiy  thmga.  But^.  don  he 
ai^owledge  property  in  a  sooud  state !  Yes,  geneEaU^.it  sbMdd  seem. 
Hbweveiv  in  his. Criminal  Legislation  (p.  18),  ha  soMnato  oanfinetifetetAtf 
Jruih  of  labom\.  withoirt  extending;  ii  to  the  land  wfaeace  this^  firnii.  ia 
psodnoed. 

Qn.thawhole,aBajoaa^.if  peoplewill  give  him  this  name,  he  is  a. 
wayering  and  inconsistent  eclectio.  In  order  to  appreciate  him,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  compose  (which  we  cannot  do  here)  the  hisiory.  of  thai 
old  paradox,**  whieh  Marat  ever  approadied,.witho«t  absolutely  emhracing 

*  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  ideas*.  Absolute  equality,  has  been. the 
eternal  dream,  of  humanity ;  a  fraternal  community,,  a  union  of  hearts  and 
property,  will  ever  be  its  sweetest  and  moet  impoteat  ospimtion.-  We  find 
attempts  of  it,  every  moment,  in  the  middle  ages,  attempts.  &vonred  by  the 
mysticism  of  those  times,  by  a  relig^ui.  of  {Hrwatkm.  andabstinenosi^and  by  the 
spirit  of  abnegation  then  prevailing.  The  modem  spirit,  very  capable  of  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice,  is<  nevertheless  very  little  inclined  towards  that  easy  abnega- 
tion,, meekness,  saonfice,  and  annihilation  of  the  will,,  that  commanity 
reqiiires.  In  these  days,  personality  gaes  on  cbacairterising  itself  more  and 
more  forcibly  ;  accordingly  the  chances  of  thia  essentialljrimperBonaLiqratem 
are  avct  dimmifiLiag.  Thia  ia  trua,  especially  of  France,,  where  the  buUcof 
'ha  agricuUunkI  j>o]jul&tii}u  possesses   die  i^irit  of.  properly  in  the.  highest 

dbstofla  thus  ovDT  iucr^iiMiiff,  acrimony  has  aIso  increased,  as  alsa-an 

Linat  pmperty,  evca  wbca  properly  acqaired,  gained,  b^  labour, 

Dtnil  uiim(]«{ty  agi^Dii  wMk  and.  tha  workinan«     One  WMrd.  of 

axvakcDfld  Uiu  did  paudan  aad  created,  a  swaim  of  Utopians. 

^iv?  that  tbifl  word  und  this. book,  (^ke  the  univecsal doubt 

ncfctaed  &t  bis  ttartini^  I^unt),  haret  but  a>  tssnsitory  and 

■Bf'au's  wbulci  UfOf^and  am  even  in  direct  contradietion 

Jt  18  the  efibn  of  aiafitiVargonius  inan  ui^;iai.sofliety.; 

.^^  i^ight,  bfgiDB  by  denying  iijentirely  and  agi^atii^  its 

w   uiakea  luo:  of  them  as.  a  substructure^  and  by  no 

linui     ^ity,  &unded.  on  ani  eidiglptened  uiueni  oi 
atestably  desirable,  but  infinitely  difficult. 
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It.  UmI  doetflM  vUdi  cne  of  our  oontemponute  Ihm  ndnead  to  m 
fonnd*  in  tiiiM  woi^ :  «  Pnpttty  is  tfMft  :"*  a  MgMiTe  dodrine  ti^ 
is  eoomMa  to  ssfwal  sseli^  in  oCfasr  vespeets  ejctranel/  apposed  to  esdi 
otfasr. 

NolUi^^lsoMiflr  tfym  to  suppose  a  just  end  fitaidl/ sodefy.  psvfeet 
in  hesrl^  pore  noKwnrer  sad  abstinent  (en  eswmtlsl  eondition),  wMch 
wonld  feud  sad  msintsin  sn  sbsolate  oommnnity  of  wesltfa.  Tlist  of 
wssltii  is  T«i7  esqr»  wlien  one  has  that  of  hearts.  Who^  indeed^  in  Ime 
or  friwidAim  is  not  a  eomniiinist  t  Such  a  tiling  «ppeared  between  two 
penons  in  die  kst  oentary,  Pechm^a  and  DnbtvniC  who  liTod  and  died 
togetfier.  Pednn^  attempted,  in  a  poem  in  wose  (die  T^iphe,  n  work 
nnfertonalelj  weak  andhy  no  means  interesting  to  make  others  partake  of 
the  sweet  cmotkm  that  lie  felt  in  having  notliing  of  liis  own  bat  his  friend. 

Feehmdlia's  ^'Mknbe^  did  not  teadi  oomnwmity  more  effioaeiooshr 
thsn  Ifonilj's  «  Badliade  **  and  his  Oode  of  Natore  had  done  abeady. 
All  the  poems  and  qrstems  that  ean  be  made  on  tins  doctrine  soppose,  as 
a  starting  pointy  what  is  the  most  difBoolt  thing  of  all,  and  wooid  be  the 
supresae  amv— the  vnion  of  hnman  wiU.  This  scarce  condition,  foond  at 
most  in  a  fSsw  select  souls,  sodi  as  a  Montaigne  or  a  La  Bo^tie's,  wooId 
diipeiise  with  all  the  rest    Bot  tins  condition  is  in^UspensaUe.   Witiiont 

Christiuiitj,  with  rasouroes  which  these  men  hy  no  means  possess,  timed  at  it, 
but  failed.  If  it  was  unable  to  associate  souls  either  Tsnquished  or  trained  on 
pnrpose,  good  heayezis !  how  diflicalt  will  be  the  task  with  the  unconquer- 
able modem  mind !  Forced  oonununity  has  no  real  chance  in  a  country  where 
twenty-four  millions  of  souls  partake  of  property.  It  may  be  attempted,  by 
force  of  arms,  in  this  or  tiiat  town,  but  never  throughout  the  whole  country. 

No  doubt  but  in  case  of  a  reyolution,  or  should  present  France,  for  instance, 
seriously  revolt  against  England,  diat  foreign  power  would  find  this  an  excel- 
lent advsntage.  It  wonld  be  its  best  chance,  if  it  succeeded  in  prolonging 
these  interior  struggles,  for  lowering  France  to  a  level  with  Ireland.  This  art 
is  well  known  ;  it  bas  succeeded  perfectly  well  with  the  English  in  reducing 
Holland  to  nothings  and  placing  htx  under  an  English  prefect.  The  party  that 
had  oiganised  the  great  Dutch  navy,  braved  England,  and  forced  the  Thames 
with  their  cannon,  has  been  accused  (not  without  cause)  of  egotistical  cupidity, 
and  conquered  by  the  party  called  the  people, — a  cosmopolite  party,  maide  up 
of  a  multitude  of  foreigners,  and  urged  on  by  the  English. 

Let  us  take  warning  by  this  example.  No  class  will  gun  anything  by 
dividing  France  and  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  would  be  a  sad 
thing  to  fight  to  the  death  for  a  bit  of  land,  when  the  earth  is  so  vast,  still 
desert,  and  so  badly  cultivated !  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
State  and  the  citizen  should  become  noble-hearted,  that  we  should  open  our 
arms  to  our  brethren,  that  property  should  be  more  accessible  to  them,  that 
education  be  given  to  all,  and  open  to  everybody  the  world  and  life,  and  that 
the  laws  of  inheritance  especially  should  be  modified.  I  refirain  from  touching^ 
in  this  note,  so  vast  and  serious  a  subject.  There  is  a  time  for  everything.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  here,  that  I  should  wish  human  will  to  be  more  respected  by 
the  law :  for  instance,  that  a  &ther,  having  endowed  bis  daughter  and  given  his 
son  a  trade,  should  be  firee  to  bequeath  what  he  possesses  to  the  State  or  the 
poor,  &&,  i[c. 
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it  community  would  be  a  permanent  struggle,  or,  if  imposed  hy  law,  hy  a 
Reign  of  Terror  (which  cannot  last  long),  it  would  paralyse  all  human 
activity. 

To  return  to  Marat,  he  appears  nowhere  to  suspect  the  extent  of  these 
questions.  He  places  them  on  his  title-page,  as  though  to  attract  the 
crowd,  to  beat  the  drum,  andgiun  a  hearing  ;  and  then  leaves  everything 
unsolved.  All  we  can  see  is  that  he  wishes  for  an  extensive  social 
charity,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  :  a  thing  certainly  reason- 
able, only  it  would  be  better  to  state  the  mode  of  execution.  Doubtless 
it  is  a  thing  odious  and  impious  to  see  a  certain  tax  oppressing  the  poor 
and  sparing  the  rich  ;  taxation  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  those  who 
possess.  But  the  politician  ought  not,  like  Marat,  to  confine  himself  to 
complaints,  outcries,  and  prayers  ;  he  ought  to  propose  means.  It  is  not 
a  way  of  clearing  up  difficulties  to  refer  the  matter,  as  do  all  the  Utopians 
of  this  kind,  to  the  presumed  excellence  of  the  functionaries  of  the  future ; 
to  say,  for  instance  :  "  Let  the  direction  be  given  to  some  honest  man, 
and  let  an  upright  magistraU  be  the  inspector."  (Marat's  Criminal 
Legislation,  p.  26). 

Does  he  show,  in  his  journal,  more  practical  intelligence,  in  presence 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times  I  No.  We  find  notlung  but  vague  and 
unconnected  ideas,  nothing  new  by  way  of  expedient,  no£ing  that  can  be 
termed  a  theory. 

At  the  time  when  the  municipality  was  entering  into  possession  of  the 
convents  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  he  proposed  to  establish  in 
them  workshops  for  the  poor,  to  lodge  poor  families  in  the  cells,  and  in 
the  beds  of  the  monks  and  nuns  (June  Uth  and  14th,  1790).  But  there 
is  no  general  conclusion  relative  to  work  directed  by  the  State. 

When  the  law  on  patents,  the  misery  of  Paris,  and  demands  for  an 
increase  of  salaries,  attract  his  attention,  does  he  propose  any  new 
remedy  %  No  other  than  to  revive  long  and  rigorous  apprenticeships,  to 
require  proofs  of  capacity,  to  fix  a  fair  price  to  workmen  for  their  daily 
task,  and  to  give  to  workmen  who  behave  themselves  properly,  for  three  years, 
the  m^ans  of  setting  up  in  business  ;  those  who  do  not  marry  are  to  pay 
back  this  sum  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

Where  are  the  funds  vast  enough  to  endow  such  numerous  classes  of 
the  population  ?  Marat  does  not  explain  himself  on  this  point ;  only,  on 
another  occasion,  he  advises  the  indigent  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
soldiers,  to  get  assigrted  to  themselves  wherewith  to  live  out  of  the  national 
properties,  to  divide  among  themselves  the  lands  wnd  riches  of  the  villains 
who  have  buried  their  gold  in  order  to  force  them  by  famine  to  return  to 
the  yoke,  &c. 

I  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  examine  whether  Marat,  in  1790,  when  he 
assumes  so  terrible  an  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  laid  down 
a  general  theory,  a  principle  which  founded  this  authority.  The  exami- 
nation being  made, I  mold^'M  to  say  No.  There  exists  no  theory  of 
Marat's.  —  '       "^ 

I  can  Tif*  •  "  •*t*reer,  and  seek  whether,  in 

the  work  >lfud  down  this  principlei 

whence  ^  "'^touences. 

Mar^'  »om  Geneva. 


i?^j>**'' 
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Mi  «»  9«Mi  if  MM,  fa  17M,  al  Hm  tea  wlM  kk  iMovMbiP- 


hATing  conquered  die  royilty  of  paUie  opinion^ 
i  and  oodliuMlnBed  to  Mok  an  aayknn  inSw 


togeterviili 


taak  i«%a  in  Hm  BrinetpaMty  af  NenfdiAtoL    The  aident  inimnl  af 
ivkU  IwwillMoljaat,  the  egraaaftkevarid  fixed  apon  him,  tke  ] 


af  a  litmrj  man  aanaiag  avefj  Idag  to  be  fagotten  (aat 
Veltaire),  and  the  amotion  of  woman  we^fting  &e  kim  (ip» 
in  laifa  with  him)  all  thia  mode  a  pvalaand  impi 
Btkar,  aa  he  kimaelf  deaeribae  ber,  waa  a  rmey  1 
I  woman,  wfao»  hnriad  in  a  xamota  Tillage  of  Switaarleady 
and  being  balk  Tirtiiaiia  and  lamantiey  directed  all  ker  enevgiea  to  f 


a  gnat  man,  like  Baaaeeau.  She  waa  ▼ary  ably  eeconded  brber  hnahaad, 
a  waa  thy,  karnafl,  andindnatriooa  miniater,  who  egrammed  Tary  aariy  all 
ha  aaald  of  hia  aoience  into  tke  head  of  hia  dfadld.    Tbe^natazaliaadiaf 


tkia  eonaentratien  of  eflorto  waa  to  ofariMat  the  yo«th*8  kmin  bayand 
u  Pride,  Bouflaeaa'a  infinnity,  tnrned  to  yanity  in  Marat^  o^y 
ated  to  a  tenfold  degree.    He  became  Rooasean'a  ape. 

Te  mnat  hear  hia  own  aocaont  of  himapjf  (in  the  Ami  thkPmpte'cit 
1793):  <<AtfiTeyearaofageIwantedto  be  a  echoohnaator ;  at  fifteen^ 
a  proliB8Bor  ;  at  eighteen,  an  anth(Mr ;  and  a  ereatiTe  geniaa  at  twenty.'* 
Farther,  after  having  spoken  of  his  works  in  the  natural  scieneea  (twenty 
Tohmiea,  says  he,  of  diaooveiies  in  phynks),  he  ooolly  adds  :  ^  I  think  I 
have  esekauited  every  cembtnaUom  ef  the  human  mind,  on  monhty,  phito* 
aodbiv,  and  politics." 

lake  Roosaean,  and  moat  of  the  pa<qple  of  his  coontnr,  he  started  eaziy 
in  quest  of  fortune,  carrying  with  him,  together  with  his  ill-airaaged 
store  of  diffarent  khids  of  knowledge,  the  more  profitable  talent  of  dmv- 
ii^  from  siinpks  a  few  empiric  moBedies  ;  for,  all  these  Swiss  moun* 
tameras  are  more  or  leas  bolmiista  druggiste,  &c 

Marat  generally  gives  himself  me  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  :  I  have 
not  been  able  to  disiDover  whether  he  really  possessed  it. 

This  uncertain  resoorce  not  supplying  hun  sufficiently,  be  was  occa- 
fflonally,  like  Rousseau,  like  the  hero  of  the  NowMe  ffSWUe,  a  teacher, 
a  maatar  of  languages.  In  tkis  capadty,  or  as  a  physician,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ingiatiatiag  himself  witii  ladies ;  and  ama  :lor  some  tinm 
the  Samt-Freux  of  a  certain  Juka  whom  he  had  *■  ■■*'-'<hiaJulm,a> 
marchionesB  abandoned  by  her  husband,  who  had  >  ^'■la  of  hmr 

malady,  was  captivated  by  the  yonng  phyriciam'  HaM  bgp 

his  paBBOoal  qualities.    Marat  was  v«ry  dimint  mk-i* 

wide,  bony,  flat-nosed  countenance.  Neverthv 
aessed  indubitable  qualities, — disinterestedness^ 
industry,  and  much,  too  much  ardour  ;  his  vanity   . 

Switzeriand   has  always  fiiraiahed  England  ' 
masters  of  languages ;  accordingly,  in  1772,  we 
French  at  Edinburgh.    H«  w«u«  then  twenty-eight  > 
acquired,  read,  and  wr  -JL  published 

year,  the  publication  **  onins^ — 41k 

terious  pamphlets,  t  -htm  aafm 

whidi  gave  so  terrib-  --«Nr  af  th^ 


^ 
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drawing  to  a  elose.  The  new  electionB  were  inuninoity  and  England 
was  in  the  utmost  agitation.  Marat,  who  had  seen  the  terrible  riot  in 
favour  of  Wilkes  (he  speaks  of  it  tw^ity  years  alberwards)  ;  Macat, 
who  admired,  and  doubtless  envied  the  triumph  of  the  pamphleteer, 
suddenly  become  ^eriff  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  composed  in  English 
a  pamphlet  which  he  made  (like  Junius)  more  piquant  by  publishing  it 
anonymously  :  The  Chums  of  Bondage,  1774.  This  book,  much  of  wMeh 
was  suggested  by  Raynal,  who  had  just  appeared,  is,  as  the  author  says, 
an  extemporaneous  composition,  full  of  facts  and  various  quotations  ;  its 
plan  is  not  bad  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  weakly  executed,  and  of  an 
insipid  declamatory  style.  It  contains  but  few,  and  only  Umited  views, 
no  true  perception  of  England  ;  Marat  thinks  all  the  danger  Ues  on  the 
side  of  the  crown  ;  and  is  entirely  ignorant  that  England  is  especially  an 
aristocracy.* 

There  had  just  appeared  in  London,  in  1772,  a  French  book  that 
made  some  sensation,  a  postibumous  work  of  Helvetius, — a  sort  of  sequel 
to  his  book  on  the  Mind, — and  entitled  Mem,  Marat  lost  no  time  ;  in 
]  773,  he  published  in  English  a  volume  in  opposition,  which,  developed 
and  spun  out  so  as  to  form  three  volumes,  was  published  by  him,  in 
1775,  with  the  following  title  :  On  Man,  or  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  influence  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  and  of  the  body  on  the  soul, 
(Amsterdam). 

The  feeble  and  fluctuating  eclecticism  which  we  have  remarked  in 
Marat's  political  books  and  journals,  appears  singularly  evident  in  this 
work  of  physiolo^  and  psychology.  He  seems  toibe  a  spiritualist,  since 
he  declares  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  two  distinct  substances ;  but 
the  soul  has  hardly  any  advantage.  Marat  places  it  in  an  entire  de- 
pendency on  the  body,  dedaring  that  what  we  esL^  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  as  courage,  candour,  tenderness,  wisdom,  reason,  imagination, 
sagacity,  &c.,  are  not  quaUties  inherent  in  the  mind  or  the  heart,  but  the 
soul's  manners  of  existing,  dependent  on  the  ttate  of  the  corporal  orgam 
(ii,  377).  Contrary  to  the  spiritualists,  he  believes  that  the  soul  occu- 
pies a  place  ;  and  he  places  it  in  the  meninges.  He  has  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  Descartes,  ^e  master  of  modem  spiritualism.  In  psychology, 
he  follows  Locke,  and  copies  him  without  quoting  him  (vols.  ii.  and  in., 
paasim).  In  morality,  he  esteems  and  praises  Larochefoucauld  (Disc. 
pr^im.,  p.  vuL,  xii.).  He  does  not  believe  that  pity  or  justice  are  natuzal 
sentiments,  but  acquired  and  factitious  (voL  i.,  pp.  165,  and  224,  note). 
He  assures  us  that  num,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  necessarily  a  cowardly 
'Sng  ;  and  he  thmks  he  proves  ''that  there  are  no  strong  soule,  sinoe 

^  man  is  irresistibly  subject  to  sentiment,  and  the  slave  of  passioBs" 

i"     ^''*'"**'lg  link  between  the  two  substances,  he  promiseft 

who  bad  lived  in  England,  knew  the  language 

bittorians,  does  not  at  all  understand  that 

<»t  in  comparison,  yet  by  the  extraordinary 

-^th  respect  to   England,  of   which  he 

^und,  which  the  most  attentive  study 

le  to  dictate. 
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«9v  Mrf  iliflhl^  fTMlk  However,  lie  gives  none ;  nothing  Imt  tbe  ynlgar 
^yfDliinii  «f «  eettefai  iwrvoiH  ftaid.  He  only  informs  us  that  this  fluid 
Is  »ol  eiitlnljr  g<>stinons»  nnd  the  proof  is  that  spirituous  liquors,  which 
••  MwetMly  NMw  the  nerrous  fluid,  contain  no  geUtin  (i.,  p.  56). 

All  the  l^Ml  isef  the  sune  stamp.  We  learn  therein  thata  melancholy 
4e%hlB  hi  mshmchojy,  and  other  thinss  equally  novel.  On  the 
r  hand,  the  anther  assnree  us  tlmtawound  is  not  a  sensation  ;  **  that 
^re  is  the  virloe  of  soub  united  to  organs  woven  with  lax  or  compact 
•In«»**  Ae»  QeMralhr  speaking,  he  enlarges  from  banalities  only  by 
«»MporabMrditks. 

If  the  work  deserved  criticism,  that  whidi  might  be  brought  a^nst  it 
ll  tSftciaHy  its  indecision.  Maral  by  no  means  assumes  the  attitude  of 
«  «o«nigeoni  disciple  of  Rousseau  against  thenhiloeophers.  He  ventures 
« l^w  leeble  attacks  against  their  old  leader,  Voltaire,  inserting  him  in  a 
Mie  Mftong  the  authors  who  make  man  an  enigma :  <*  Hume,  VoUavre^ 
EsMUMt,  Racine  (t),  PsscaL"  To  this  attack  £e  ardi  old  man  replied 
kyr  ik  wit^,  amusing,  and  judicious  artide,  wherein,  without  expressing  an 
tphiien  on  the  matter,  he  merely  shows  the  auUior,as  he  is,  a  ridicidous 
onaek  { **  such  k  the  ikshion,**  says  he,  *  we  percdve  everywhere  a 
liiriMuin  thi^wing  summersets  to  amuse  the  pit"  {Milangez  Hit,, 
toou  xlviii.«  p.  *254,  Bvo,  1794). 

AlthiHigh  Marat  speaks  much  of  the  prodigious  success  of  his  books 
in  £ng)and«  and  of  the  goKl  boxes  sent  to  him,  he  returned  very  poor  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  r^uced 
to  the  neeeentN"  of  selUhg  his  remedies  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  However, 
his  last  book  was  calculated  to  recommend  him  ;  a  would-be  spiritualist 
|lmtioian  could  not  be  displeasing  to  the  Court ;  a  book  on  Midecine 
tiMnMle  (1  had  forgotten  just  now  to  mention  this  character  of  the  book 
On  Af«»}  was  likely  to  be  succeesftU  among  ^-oung  men  at  the  court  of 
ttie  Count  d* Artois.  Indeed,  the  book  has  often  a  gallant  tone,  equivocal 
nr  sentimental  scenes,  confessions  surprised,  enjoyments,  &c.,  &c.,  not 
to  mention  certain  usefol  advice  on  the  '^  '  ' 
antered  the  establishment  of  the  youE 
canacity  of  physician  to  his  stables,  am 
^Ue  of  physician  to  his  body-guards. 

It  is  one  of  the  mehtndioly  foaturer 
few  sohdars  or  learned  men,  who  al 
been  able  to  dispense  with  lordly  proU 
Beaumardiais  was  first  employed  by 
afterwards  at  Duvemey*^ ;  Mably,  at  k 
ford,  at  the  Prince  de  ConckTs  ;  Rhulit 
Madame  AddaSde's ;  Lados»  at  Madame 
bows  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  &c.,  &c 
Uie  protect!  *wt  and  Dupaty ;  . 

Saint*  Was  ^t  the  Chapter  U 

lecottias  ^  ^  the  Count  d'A 

when  com  Lheremainef^ 

twelrsyek 

In  this  ^^"SJ^ 


of  excesses.     Marat 
Bret  in  the  humble 
the  more  digui^**-*- 

ihat  fe 

politicia 

led  pat 

le 
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sciences.  His  polemic  genius^  which  had  not  succeeded  against  Voltaire 
and  the  philosophers,  now  attacked  Newton.  He  attempted  no  less  than 
to  overthrow  that  eod  from  his  altar,  and  rushed  into  a  number  of  hasty, 
feverish,  and  trivial  experiments,  expecting  to  destroy  Newton's  theory  of 
optics,  which  he  did  not  even  understand.*  Trusting  little  to  scientific 
Frenchmen,  he  invited  Franklin  to  behold  his  experiments.  The  latter 
admired  his  dexterity,  but  gave  no  opinion  on  Uie  subject  itself ;  and 
Marat,  little  satisfied,  imm^iately  set  about  working  agtunst  Franklin. 
He  wanted  to  upset  his  theory  on  electricity  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  the 
support  of  the  opinion  of  an  illustrious  man,  he  had  invited  Yolta  to 
come  and  judge  for  himself.    He  did  not  receive  his  approbation. 

Charles,  the  natural  philosopher,  celebrated  for  hiis  improvement  of 
aerostation,  has  often  i^lated  to  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  illustrious 
scholar,  that  he  one  day  surprised  Marat  in  the  very  act  of  quackery. 
Marat  pretended  he  had  discovered  a  resin  that  was  a  perfect  conductor 
of  electricity.  Charles  handled  it  and  felt  a  needle  concealed  in  the 
resin,  winch  accounted  for  the  whole  mystery.  Marat  flew  into  a  passioDi 
and  drew  his  sword.  Charles  seized  it,  broke  it,  and  threw  Marat  down. 
This  duel,  which  has  been  sometimes  related  in  a  different  manner,  was 
a  fight  with  fists  ;  and  neither  party  was  wounded. 

The  Revolution  found  Marat  in  the  house  of  the  Count  d'Art<ns,t  in 
the  focus  of  abuses  and  prodigality,  amidst  young  insolent  noblemen^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  place  where  one  cbuld  the  best  learn  to  know 
and  detest  the  ancient  system.  He  found  himself,  from  the  very  first, 
and  without  any  trandtion,  hurried  away  into  popular  movement  He 
had  just  arrived  from  a  journey  from  EUigiand  when  the  explonon  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  July.  His  imagination  was  seized  by  that  unpre- 
cedented spectacle  which  filled  his  brain  with  a  frenzy  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  His  vanity  likewise  had  been  flattereid  by  an  accident 
that  caused  him  to  perform  a  part  on  that  glorious  day.  If  we  may 
believe  a  note  that  he  sent  to  the  journalists,  three  months  after  the  ]  4th 
of  July,  Marat  happening  to  be,  that  very  day,  in  the  crowd  which 

*  If  we  relied  on  the  continuator  of  Montocla  (t.  iiL,  p.  595),  we  might 

believe  that  Mant  was  ignorant,  in  optics,  of  what  was  known  before  Newton, 

of  the  best  things  that  had  been  said  by  Descartes.     But  this  continuator  if 

liilande,  a  man  cruelly  persecuted  by  Marat,  and  oonseqaently  to  be  suspected 

in  his  testimony  concerning  him.     I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  inquire  what 

^  most  illustrious  natural  philosophers  of  our  age,  quite  disintere^ed  iu  this 

^     ^vestion  of  history,  thought  on  this  subject     They  have  assured  me  that, 

Marat  had  not  well  comprehended  Newton*s  experiments,  that  he  had 

-m  improperly  by  reproductug  them  in  totally  different  circumstances, 

''U  Marat^s  experiments,  only  one  deserved  attention^ — that  of  the 

*  traced  by  the  light  diffused  around  the  point  of  contact  of  a 

netaL 

""^  still  living,  believed  that  he  belonged  to  M.  de  Caloune, 
T  have  read  counter-revolutionary  pamphlets  by  Mant 
'  every   inquiry,   I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any. 
'.  286)  assures  us  that  •*  Two  moiilVi%V«^«wi^^'^*'^^ 
^  for  London,  YiowVm^  ai^gaiuX  ^tmoccwr^r 


Ml 


^    3li   H^ilinlh^w   liiiji  I     i      111      lft» 


uniii 


-thesMiie,— 

:  9t  Mam's  joomal  so 

For  there 

itoanoLeesB,  the 

,  with  die  ever. 

rof  the  heads 

taW  CM  «CtbM«N^B«tlMM»tibBBi«am20,IMW;  in  this  maimer 
l»fW»o«LgliLM«liffii8M^r,teili>Mg«lM»pfedssinmiherof 

fika^  i»  lav  oat  aad  doj,  was 
Hmhtdi^HSety-^  "  ^w  i      f  il       If  i 

I  |fc»  dbiaw  d  As  new  *  «Hcre  ri^ 

«»fMmi«fil»FMffe!»>lantfiv  ^tfn  e^ 
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expkin  eTerything :  he  remained  ever  at  his  deskygoii^  but  rery  Beldem 
to  the  Assembly  and  tbe  cfaibs.  His  life  was  merely  and  entvely  oon- 
&ied  to  writing,  both  day  and  n%fat.  The  police  lilcewise  did  him  early 
the  good  service  of  foreiqg  him  to  live  concealed,  shot  up,  and  entir^ 
devoted  to  work ;  it  douUed  his  activity,  and,  moreover,  extremely 
interested  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  frigid,  a  persecuted  fogitivevin 
peril,  on  their  account  In  reality,  the  danger  was  trifling.  Lenoir  and 
Sartine's  old  pc^ee  was  no  oMre ;  and  the  new  one,  iO^jfrganised,  oncer- 
tain,  and  timid,  in  the  hands  of  Baffly  and  Lafayette,  had  no  real  inJIiienee. 
Save  Favras  and  the  murderer  of  rnaufom  the  baker,  ^bmre  had  been  no 
sorioiffi  pamdmeDt  either  in  '90  or  *9l.  Lafoyette  himself,  far  from 
desiring  the  dietatorshqv  hastened  to  indvce  Hie  Assembly  to  enforce  the 
new  prooednre,  which  completely  aminlled  the  jndticiary  power.  The 
aaiaried  Natiomd  Guard,  wfaidi  constitnted  his  true  power,  was  partly 
composed  of  the  aaraent  French  Gwards  and  the  coaquannrs  of  the 
Bastille,  who  regretted  to  perform  the  part  of  poKoe  officers* 

Marat  made  much  money  by  Ins  journal,  and  lived  in  easy  circum- 
stances, from  day  to  day,  however,  at  the  haeard  of  a  wandering  life. 
His  fontastlcal  dress  be^ke  his  eceentridty ;  aHhongfa  usually  dirty, 
he  would  occasionally  di^lay  a  sudden  car^ulness,  a  partial  luxury,, 
and  a  aart  of  reminiscence  of  gallaotry  in  his  appeannee  :  a  wUte  satm 
waistcoat)  for  instance,  with  a  greasy  ooUar  and  <firty  linen.  This  return 
of  good  fortune,  which  usually  appeases  men,  had  no  effect  on  him.  His 
unwholesome,  irritating,  and  imprisoned  existence  preserved  his  fury 
entire.  He  ever  saw  tikie  world  in  the  narrow  and  oUi^pw  day]%ht 
passing  throng  an  air4iole  into  his  cellar,  livid  and  gloomy,  like  those 
damp  walls,  or  Uke  his  own  fooe  which  seemed  to  be  assuming  tfaor 
colour.  This  manner  of  living  at  length  became  agreeable  to  htm  ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  fisntastical  and  sinister  eflfect  witii  whidi  it  invested  his 
name.  He  felt  he  reigned  from  the  bottom  of  that  dark  pit ;  there^  he 
judged  without  i^peal,  the  world  of  lig^  the  kingdom  of  tiie  fiving, 
saving  one  and  condemning  another.  EUs  judgments  extended  even  to 
privato  affiurs  ;  and  those  of  women  seemed  to  be  speciatty  entitled  to 
his  consideration.  He  protects  a  fi^tive  nun,  and  takes  a  Uy's  part  in 
her  qnarrri  with  her  husband,  makii^  atrocious  threats  against  the  latter. 

An  exceptional  life,  apart  from  the  world,  disabling  man  frfom  oontrol- 
ling  his  judgments  by  those  of  otiwr  men,  easUhr  makes  one  a  visioBary. 
Marat  was  not  far  from  believing  himself  gifted  with  second  nf^L  at 
is  ever  predicting  at  random.  By  so  doing,  he  singularly  flaitored  tlK 
dispositien  of  the  pid>lic  mind  ;  for  their  extreme  misery  had  rendered 
I  erednkMs  and  impatient  of  Hie  future,  and  they  listened  with  avidity 
^hew  Lacnsbefg.  Sincnha>  to  rdate^  nobody  pewewrca  that  be 
I  every  instant  Thisisncverth^essstKikmgiBwhateoDeerDB 
^  :  he  has  no  snspidon  of  the  eoneerted  stKaiiee  of  Ennpe 
^  (see  Augnst  28tfa,  17iN>,  No.  204,aad  others).  As  fer 
^  evevytfamg  gloomy,  he  runs  but  little  risk  of  making 
-wer  a  word  of  the  prophet  is  fwlilled  it  is  noticed  by 
*Hiation ;  snd  even  tiw  jommalisliy  little  jealous  of 
""■r  a  madman  of  no  oonse^Mioeyfoar  nnt  to  exalt 
"^  ham  MBitAihe  divine.   In  reality,  his  eAinjaw  i  tJ 
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diitnui  ■ometmiM  tenres  him  for  penetration.  For  instance,  the  daj 
when  LoiUB  XVI.  aanctioned  the  decree  requiring  the  priests  to  take 
the  oath,  Marat  Mipeals  to  him  in  powerful  and  sensible  language.  He 
reminds  him  of  his  education  and  his  past  domestic  history,  and  then 
asks  him  by  what  sublime  rirtue  he  has  deserved  that  God  should  grant 
him  this  miracle  of  emancipating  himself  from  the  past  and  becoming 


These  flashes  of  good  sense  are  uncommon.  Among  the  yentings  of 
his  funr,  we  more  frequently  discern  fits  of  quackery,  or  delirious  boast- 
ings whidi  no  one  but  a  madman  would  venture  to  utter :  ^  If  I  were  a 
trurane  of  the  people,  and  supported  by  a  few  thousand  determined  men, 
I  warrant  that,  in  six  weeks,  the  c(mtttt%Uion  should  be  perfect;  that  the 
political  machine  should  go  on  bravely;  that  no  public  rogue  should 
yentnre  to  derange  it ;  that  the  nation  should  be  tree  and  happy  ;  that 
in  less  than  a  year  it  should  be  flourishing  and  formidable,  and  eAioald 
remain  so  as  long  as  I  Hve.''  (July  26th,  1790,  No.  173.) 

What,  in  my  opinion,  does  Marat  greater  wrong  thui  all  his  furious 
language,  is  that  he  is  not  so  much  a  madman  or  a  monomaniac,  but  he 
remenmov  wonderfiilly  well  his  personal  enemies,  even  people  of  whom 
he  had  to  complain  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  they  were  such  dangerous  persons  that  he  was  obliged  to  silence 
his  generosity  and  make  an  effort  to  proscribe  them,  though  they  were 
his  enemies  :  they  were  inoffensive  persons,  and,  although  occupying  aa 
honourable  position  in  the  world,  without  any  political  importance. 

If  he  wished  to  merit  the  grand  name  of  Friend  of  the  People,  and 
render  sacred  the  terrible  character  of  national  accuser  that  he  Imd 
assumed,  it  was  necessary  first  to  be  pure  and  disinterested.  To  be  so 
from  money  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  hLao  pure  from  hatred. 
He  ought  to  have  commenced  a  noble  and  entirely  new  life,  to  have 
foxvotten  that  there  had  been  formerly  a  Doctor  Marat,  an  author  ill  or 
weU-judged,  in  open  war  with  the  scientific  men  of  the  period. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  guilty  of  having  disdained  what  he  names 
his  discoveries,  is  persecuted  and  denounced  by  his  newspaper, — and  in 
a  pamphlet  reprinted  expressly, — as  aristocratical.  Peaceful  men,  like 
Laplace  and  Lalande,  and  Monge,  a  true  patriot  and  a  man  of  great 
character,  are  denounced  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  He  accuses 
them  not  only  of  want  of  patriotism,  but  of  robbery.  «  The  money  given 
to  the  Academy  for  making  experiments,  is  squandered  away  by  them/' 
says  he,  ^  at  La  Rap^  or  among  harlots^" 

The  principiU  object  of  this  envious  -  •^lally  the  fir*'  •*•- •   ^ 

the  day,  he  who  haa  just  effected  in  sc^  ^Hon  whicl  '*" 

the  political  revolution,  he  whom  Lapt^  ^  own^ 

superior — I  mean  Lavoisier.    It  is  -^  ^  Laera 

struck  with  the  grand  aspect  of  the  cL  ^41  hat 

unveiled  by  Lavoisier,  tnat,  for  ten  ^  ^  mat 

unable  any  longer  to  support  the  dry  si, 
he  beheld  the  profound  secrets  of  nature 

This  great  revolutionist,  Lavoisier,  wou 
his  revolution,  had  he  not  been  rich.  It 
had  desired  to '  -^  of  the  public  re 
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* 

in  ihis  capacity  a  fiscal  spirit,  he  advised  the  lowering  of  several  imposts, 
maintaining  that  the  revenue,  far  from  diminishing,  would  increase. 
When  appointed  by  Turgot  director  of  the  powder-magazines,*  he 
abolished  the  vexatory  custom  of  searching  the  cellars  in  quest  of  salt- 
petre. One  &ct  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Amidst  his  numerous  labours  and  different  functions,  he  found  time  to 
devote  himself  to  a  long,  laborious,  and  disgusting  research,  the  study  of 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  water-closets,  without  any  other  hope  than 
that  of  saving  the  Uves  of  a  few  unfortunate  creatures.*}* 

Such  was  Sie  man  whom  Marat  attacked,  whom  he  calls  ^'  a  chemical 
apprentice,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year." 
His  persevering  accusations,  reiterated  in  several  ways,  prepare  the 
scaffold  for  Lavoisier,  The  latter,  who  plainly  perceives  that  having 
done  so  much,  and  so  much  to  do,  his  life  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
world,  never  thinks  of  flying.  He  could  never  guess  the  fatal  stupidity 
that  could  deprive  science  and  mankind  of  so  precious  a  life.  And  yet 
hatred,  fomented  by  Marat,  increases.  He  had  been  unable  to  annihilate 
Newton  ;  so,  to  console  himself,  he  is  determined  to  destroy  the  Newton 
of  chemistry.:!: 

*  Lavoisier,  far  more  known  than  the  other  farmers  of  tlie  revenue,  had  to 
undergo  alone  the  whole  of  the  too  natural  animosity  of  the  people  against 
that  hody,  so  fatal  to  the  State.  He  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  a  measure 
necessary  for  the  salubrity  of  Paris,  which  then  occupied  the  minds  and  excited 
the  imaginations  of  men,  the  removal  by  night  of  the  bodies  that  had  been 
heaped  together  for  so  many  ages  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  They 
also  attributed  to  him,  without  any  proof,  the  plan  of  the  new  wall  with  which 
the  Fd^me-Oen^rale  surrounded  Paris.  Marat  reproaches  him  with  having 
wanted,  by  that  wall,  **  to  deprive  the  city  of  air,'*  and  stifle  it.  He  also 
accuses  him  with  having  transported  the  gunpowder  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
Bastille  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  July.  Now,  I  believe,  the  transport  took 
place  sooner,  (for  the  Bastille  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence  as  early  as  the  30th 
of  June),  and  by  order  of  the  minister,  to  which  the  director  of  the  gunpowder 
was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition. 

f  Whilst  writing  this,  I  am  reading  a  very  important  pamphlet  on  a  class 
of  workmen,  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate,  the  stone  quarry-men,  who  all 
die  of  consumption  before  the  age  of  forty.  I  intreat  our  young  scientific 
men,  who  go  to  visit  the  rocks  of  Fontainebleau,  to  visit  also  the  men,  and 
to  seek  a  means  of  rendering  this  employment  less  fiiital.  The  work  of  which 
I  am  speaking  (Les  Carriers  de  Fontainebleau,  par  M,  F.  de  Maud'hujf^ 
1846,)  may  appear  absurd  in  form  ;  but  the  matter  is  very  curious.  And  even 
the  form,  so  strange,  fantastical,  and  barbarous,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  energy 
**{  the  bad  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century, — or  rather  the  wild  chaos  of  rocks 
up  together, — even  this  form  deserves  our  attention.  We 
"^th  surprise,  but  afterwards  we  feel  the  latent  heat,~-the  heat 
Mght  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  man  who  is  so  worthy 

-'te  to  give  him  this  name,  on  reading  his  biography  by 

'^ertdle),  and  by  M.  Dumas  (PkUosophie  Chimique)* 

•»   the  clearest  manner,  the   perfect  originality  of 
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( adTio0  glTvn  bgr 
and  wUms  ;  tbef  we  too  ofteo  fwJMtt^ 


«itloM.    Ikii^  iB  Uo  noBlMr 
•Miwnd  to  uoi^  infonM  us  tfai 

Hio  oa^  Mtrow  is  that  tke 


51B  (DeeMbor  17th,  1790)»  a 
'flMMt  wlion  -    -    -  - 


I  tliiit,  of  llioit  whom  bo  iMd 


^  fluno  motfaodkaot  TilliilloiwoA  iMi 

_  to  tiie  NotkMMa  AMomUy.  On  tbo21itof  OeM«r,  170t,  Itt 
flHmo  «i  dHit  if  a  fow  heodo  woto  pvomooodod  from  tfano  to  Hbb 
Mmmd  tlio  Anembly,  the  coartitrtion  woaM  oeon  be  nuidiu  nud  adto 
It  would  bo  otUl  bottw,  m  Uo  oplidon^if  soob  boodo  wm 
■Mog  the  mflmbon  of  tbo  Anembly  HmH    Ob  tfa»32tod  of 

r,thol6thofNoTomb«ryaiid  ilUir  iirriiilnnn.  In  iioinotfj 

I  tbo  poo^  to  ;UI  their  poAntBwUkJUmt'dmiti^MBd  to  timm  Urn 
idopikMotodeotfaintbobhidL*    Od  the  34tb  of  Noirombor,  bi 
ithat  Aw  d$ar  amradn  thsuM  nm  tolSkeAn&MgmtryHmie  Mtmitf 
Amr  imeorrupiibkfirimdf  gave  them  noUee, 

iBibonoBdiof  Avgost,  1790,  wben  Hon*  nd  CubUIo  Donaoidin 
wen  MOMod  bj  Molooot  in  tho  NotiofMl  hwemnhfy,  QeaaSH^  oooo  nil 
oat  of  the  affiur,  went  to  find  Marat,  and  recommended  him  to  d&n,Toir« 
few  horribly  aangninary  worda  that  did  harm  to  the  came.  Os  tho 
morrow,  Idaratrdated  the  whole  in  his  newi^aper,  deriding  Deflmonlfais; 
•■d  far  from  avowing  that  his  extreme  language  was  prompted  by 
enthnnasa,  he  deebres  that  they  seem  to  h»i  £etated  by  hmnanily ; 
thatitiahnmaneto  shed  a  little  blood  in  order  to  avoid  greater  bloodsbod 
at  a  later  pmod,  &c. 

He  reproaches  Gamille  Desmoalins  with  fear  ;  and  yet  the  latter  had 
ghren  a  proof  of  great  audacity.  Seated  in  a  gallery,  listening  to  hia 
aeenaer,  he  replied  aloud  to  Maloaet's  words, "  Would  he  dare  deny  it  1  ** 
by  ^  I  dare."  The  chances  were  not  eyen  between  him^  ever  in  broad 
daylight,  and  Marat  ever  hid.  The  latter  only  showed  himself  on  uncona- 
moQ  oocaaions,  when,  the  general  grand  meeting  of  the  fanatics  bemg 
ooBVoked,  he  felt  himself  surronnded  by  an  impenetrable  wall,  and  safer 
than  in  his  cellar.  In  January,  1 79 1,  Marat  was  proaehing  the  maasacga 
of  the  salaried  National  Guards,  and  recommending  Lafeyette  himself  to 
the  women,  saying  :  ''  Make  an  Abelard  of  him."  One  of  Lafayette*8 
party  who  coo^posed  the  Jowwd  dee  Bailee,  was  so  bold  as  to  siunmott 


Lavoiner,  who  was  bo  little  indebted  to  PrieBtly  and  ( 

others,  who  have  been  benevolently  made  partakers  "  ''''*evellllioi^ 

bat  wbe  have  been  merely  its  continuatorB  and  nor**^ 

*  In  a  witty  letter,  in  which  the  author  is  '>■ 
pimise  is  given  to  the  simple  and  economical  projee 
weless  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  required  1 
to  impwve  the  constitation,  &c.,  **tolet  looeepeop^r 
few  Ime  of  rope^*  to  strangle  the  roinisten  and  fail^ 
mistake  these  wooUen-cap  men  should  go  and  stra- 
which  Marat  replfes  seriouslir,  without  perceiving  th 
"ftr  teo«are■foranyIai8ta^  ^^%  betides  vith 

that  there  should  be  an'-  "-alaatien,  &« 

25th,  1790.) 
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bim  before  the  tribunals.  He  emerged  from  the  r^ons  of  darkness, 
went  to  the  tribunal  {PaUsis),  and  appeared  as  d^sndant.  l^is  bat 
seetaed  to  scare  the  light  of  day  by  his  appearance.  He  had  not  nmdi 
reason  to  fear  ;  for  he  was  sorrouBded  by  an  army.  The  auditory  was 
composed  of  his  furious  partisans  ;  and  all  the  ayenues  and  pass^es 
were  filled  to  OTerflowing  with  an  extremely  excited  miultitude.  For 
justice  to  have  its  course,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  fight  m  regular 
battle,  and  there  would  have  been  a  massacre.  The  authorities  were 
even  afraid  they  should  not  be  able  to  protect  the  life  of  the  plamtiff ; 
80  they  prevented  him  from  appearing.  Marat,  thus  triumplMyfit,  without 
a  struggle,  was  found  to  have  demonstrated  the  impoteney  of  the 
tribunals,  the  police,  the  National  Guard,  and  of  Bailly  and  La£ik3rette. 

From  that  day  he  was,  without  dispute,  the  king  of  public  informatioB. 
His  most  frantic  transports  were  held  sacred ;  and  his  sangjuinary 
prating,  mingled  too  often  with  perfidious  reports,  which  he  copi^  with- 
out judgment,  was  accepted  aa  an  oracle.  Now,  he  may  hurry  forward 
into  every  kind  of  absurdity ;  for  the  more  he  becomes  mad,  the  more 
he  is  believed.  He  is  the  titled  mad  prophet  (^  the  people,  who  laugh  at 
faim,  listen  to  him,  adore  him,  and  believe  in  him  alone. 

Now,  he  walks  with  a  proud,  disdainful,  happy  look-HBnriling  in  his 
greatest  fury.  What  he  has  pursued  throughout  his  life,  he  now  pos- 
sesses ;  everybody  looks  at  Mm,  speaks  of  him,  and  is  afraid  of  him.  The 
reality  surpasses  whatever  he  had  been  able  to  imagine  or  wish  for  in 
the  dreams  of  his  most  delirious  vanit}'.  Yesterday,  he  was  a  great 
citizen  ;  to-day,  he  is  a  aeer,  a  prophet ;  let  him  only  become  a  little 
more  mad,  and  he  will  pass  for  Grod. 

He  goes  on,  and  all  the  rival  journals,  bastemng  to  tread  in  his  foot-j 
steps,  follow  him  Uindly  inta  the  path  of  terror. 

The  press  then  possessed  men  of  sound  mind,  who  were  bold,  but  of  a 
superior  stamp,  humane,  and  truly  patriotic.   Why  did  they  follow  Marat? 

In  the  extremely  critical  position  in  which  France  then  was,  being 
neither  at  peace  nor  at  war,  and  having  in  her  heart  that  hostile  royalty, 
that  immense  cons^racy  of  priests  and  noUes,  and  the  public  authority 
being  precisely  in  the  hands  of  those  against  whom  it  was  to  be  directed, 
what  power  remained  for  France  1  No  other,  it  would  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  than  popular  intimidation.  But  this  intimidation  had  a  dreadful 
result :  by  paralydng  the  hostile  power,  and  removing  the  present 
momentary  obstacle,  it  would  go  on  al?mys  creating  an  obstacle  whidi 
would  increase  and  necesdtate  the  employment  of  a  new  degree  of 
*''-*rror. 

'"  -obstacle  that  it  created,  and  which,  oppresong  us  on  all  sides, 

'**'ihilated  us,  is  that  sentament  wfaidi,  from  ^ing  atfionst  petty, 

plamtivev  increases  and  grows  stronger,  till  it  becomes 

-<Y^|l'**^"TMiguinftry  phantom,  terrible  against  terror  .  •  . 

w"ieral  combination  of  all  the  energies  of  the 

'-T>ected  from  a  generation  so  ill-prepared| 

^  power,  a  formidable  but  upright  sys« 

•t  the  aid  of  terror,  and  to  prevent 

'^  has  destroyed  the  lUvolntioii. 
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is  fenmll/  beliartd ;  bat  tiie  progrew  of  the  stnij^  widened  iBbn 
miMli  between  ihmn,  end  inereeeea  the  oppoeitifm.  In  the  beghmiqi^ 
eftdi  of  them  wonld  hATO  had  bat  few  idees  to  leerifioe  in  order  to  be  9 
the  Mme  ndnd  as  the  othen.  What  they  had  espeeially  to  aacrifie^ 
witfaont  ever  beins  able  to  do  so,  was  the  aad  paanons  wfaidi  tiie  oU 
qratem  iMMideepWnnphuited  in  their  hearts :  in  thm,  the  loTO  of  pta 
Midmooej;  in  those  oitteniess  and  hatred. 

We  repeat,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  was  mnoh  xatiier  passion  than 
the  opposition  of  ideas.  And  idiat  was  wanting  in  thesemen,  so  eminent 
in  other  reqpects»  was  saerifiee^— the  sacrifiee  of  passion. 

Aflbetiony  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  though  eonspienoos  in  many 
among  tiiem,— afltbetion  and  Ioto  for  the  people  were  not  yet  sniBeien^ 
gvsat. 

This  is  what,  by  keeping  tiiem  isolated,  disonited,  and  weak,  obliged 
tiiem  an,  in  danger,  to  seek  a  factitioas  power  in  ezaggeratifm.  and 
^doknoe ;  tins  is  what  placed  all  the  dub  oratmrs  and  newspi^r  editon 
in  the  train  of  one  who,  being  more  disordered  in  mind,  was  able  to  be 
sanffoinary  without  hesitaiion  or  remorse  ;  tiiis  is  what  brought  the  whole 
/  et  me  press  under  the  yoke  of  Marat. 

Personal  causes,  often  very  petty  and  miserably  human,  contributed  to 
render  all  those  men  violent.    Let  us  now  bhish  to  mention  them. 

The  extreme  uncertainty  in  which  the  most  powerful  and  perhaps  the 
most  penetrating  genius  of  the  whole  Revolution  (I  mean  Danton)  was 
then  plunged,  and  his  fluctuating  conduct  between  the  two  parties  which, 
as  it  was  saic^  caused  him  to  receive  bribes  from  several  quarters,  could 
be  disguised  only  by  violent  language. 

His  brilliant  friend,  Gamille  D^moulins,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
time,  more  pure  from  bribery,  but  of  a  weaker  character,  is  like  a  capri- 
cious artist  Marat's  rivalry  and  permanent  fury,  which  nobody  can 
equal,  occasionally  provokes  Camille  into  violent  expressions  and  an 
emulation  of  anger  very  foreign  to  his  nature. 

How  would  Prud'homme,  me  printer,  after  losing  Loustalot,  be  able 
to  support  his  paper,  Les  MivohtHoM  de  Paris  f  Only  by  becoming  more 
violent. 

And  how  can  Fr^ron,  the  orator  of  the  people,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Camille  Desmoolins  and  Lucile,  who  lives  in  tiie  same  house  with  them, 
who  loves  Lucile  and  envies  Camille, — ^how  can  he  h«''~%tooutshine  the 
eloquent  and  amusing  Desmoulins  I    By  talent  f  ^^  audacity, 

perhaps.    Therefore,  he  will  become  more  viole- 

But  there  is  one  now  beginning  who  will  *faeni  aV 

Hebert,  a  ranting  actor,  has  Ihe  happy  idea  to  \ 
all  the  vile  expresaons,  foul  language,  and  oaths 
other  joumala     The  task  is  easy.     The  carrie 
indignation  of  Ph^  Duch^  I    Our  Pert  DuMiu 
morning  I"     The  secret  of  all  this  eloquence  was  t.. 
phrase  at  every  third  word. 

Poor  Marat,  what  will  vou  do  against  this  fomuf 
your  fury  is  now  in^-  K  like  Hebert's, 

expressions :  you  lo^  »ical.    You  mw 


•ttem  av 
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also  (January  1 6th,  1 791 );  for  it  is  not  without  extraordinary  and  incessant 
efforts  of  fury  and  outrage  that  you  can  hold  your  high  position. 

This  mutual  impulse  towards  violence  is  a  feature  of  the  time  which 
deserves  observation.  We  shall  understand  this  the  better,  by  following 
attentively  the  dates  ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  observe  the  movement  that 
urges  them  forward,  as  if  a  prize  had  been  proposed  for  the  most  violent, 
— ^to  follow  this  deiftdly  race  from  club  to  club,  and  from  journal  to 
journal.  Therein,  every  outcry  finds  an  echo  ;  and  fury  impels  fury. 
One  article  produces  another  ever  more  violent.  Woe  to  the  hinder- 
most  !  Marat  has  almost  always  the  start  of  the  others ;  sometimes, 
however,  Fr^ron,  his  imitator,  will  surpass  him  ;  and  Prud'homme, 
though  more  moderate,  has  nevertheless  some  furious  articles.  Then 
Marat  rushes  after  them.  Thus,  in  December,  1790,  when  Prud'homme 
proposed  to  organise  a  battalion  of  Scsevolas  against  the  Tarquins, — a 
troop  of  king  slayers,  Marat  becomes  enraged  and  vents  a  thousand 
sanguinary  expressions. 

This  crescendo  in  violence  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  news- 
papers, which,  in  general,  do  but  express  and  reproduce  the  violence  of 
the  clubs.  What  was  ranted  forth  in  the  evening,  was  hastily  printed  at 
night,  and  sold  in  the  morning.  The  journalists  of  the  royal  party  vent 
in  like  manner  the  bitter  insulting  and  ironical  expressions  which  they 
collect  in  the  aristocratical  saloons  in  the  evening  ;  the  assemblies  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  in  the.  saloons  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  those 
which  are  held  in  the  houses  of  the  great  lords  on  the  point  of  emigrating, 
furnish  the  press  with  weapons  quite  as  plentifully  as  the  clubs. 

The  emulation  between  the  two  hostile  presses  is  terrible.  It  confounds 
one  to  behold  those  millions  of  newspapers  flying  about  in  a  whirlwind  of 
fury,  opposing,  and  thwarting  one  another.  The  revolutionary  press, 
furious  in  itself,  is  moreover  provoked  by  the  bitter  irony  of  the  royalist 
papers  and  pamphlets.  The  latter  are  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  dipping 
at  pleasure  into  the  twenty-five  annual  millions  of  the  civil  list.  Mont- 
morin  confessed  to  Alexandre  de  Lameth  that  he  had,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  employed  seven  millions  in  buying  up  some  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
in  bribing  the  writers  and  orators.  But  the  sums  that  were  spent  on  the 
royalist  newspapers,  the  Ami  du  Hoiy  the  Acies  des  Apotres,  and  others, 
will  never  be  known  any  more  than  what  sum  the  Duke  of  Orleans  may 
have  spent  in  fomenting  riots. 

A  disgusting  savage  stiniggle, — ^maintained  by  flint-stones  and  five- 
franc  pieces  !  One  party  stoned  to  death,  and  the  other  branded  with 
<^orruption  !    Souls  bartered  on  one  side,  and  terror  on  the  other  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 
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sed  nation  in  the  world,  on  the  morrow 

rts  seemed  naturally  to  be  full  of 

denly  into  the  path  of  violence^  it 


BS2       m  MMUKon  nMMnm  thb  oobk  cquibi.. 

aUe»  ■«!•  afcjiiw  M  iafiiiHiide  of 


hj  Hm  bittanaH  of  ao  nndi  hoM 


/  bj  Hm  ■adden  dinpp«MrmiiM  of  •▼wy  kind  i 

Tbe  fink  fwlt  of  «fae  Mte  of  ▼iokaee  was  to  oMse  tfio  i 

€aly  of  tfM  PoMei,  lut  of  many  tiflfa  people  and  ethota  in  eaij  < 

,  by  no  Mima  heatOe  to  the  Berotatien,  bnt  aoavad  a>ipaj  by  far. 
I  lanmined  dnrat  noithsr  atir,  apaeolala,  adl,  bay,  Urieata^Mr 
Faonlay  bdng  alarmedy  kept  tfaleir  monoy  in  tMir  pmae  ;.  aai 
•iaiy  kfaid  01  apeoalatioii  and  work  anddenfy  atopped. 

It  waa  moat  atravge  to  behold  Hm  Berofaitifln  openinf  m  eaieer  fa  At 
paaMnto  and  dooing  it  a^ainat  tbe  workmen.  Tbe  famer  lialenod  villi 
deiigbt  to  tbe  deereea  that  pat  up  tbe  ecdeaiaBtical  eatatea  fa  aale.  Hie 
lattar,  aknt  aadaekndboly,and  ont  of  work,  bHmged  abont  with  faUod 
azma  all  day  kmg,  liatanipg  to  the  eonveraationa  St  anhnated  groii^  «f 
peoplauand  faanging  the dnbe,  tibe gallariea and paaaagea of  the  Aaneia> 
Uy.  Evaiy  riot,  id^tber  paid  or  Mt^  found  in  tiie  street  an  anay  of 
workmen  infaiatod  by  miaeiy ,  labonrera  worn  oat  by  despair  and  inM 
tiyity,  too  ba^y  to  finid  any  oeeapation,  fa  at  least  one  day. 

In  sadi  a  poaition  of  thmga,  Ae  reqponaibiKty  of  the  great  poHtieal 
sodoty,  the  Jacobins,  was  tndy  immense.  What  part  was  it  to  plajl 
Only  one  ;>  to  remain  firm  even  against  ita  own  passions^  to  enligfatsn 
pabllo  <9inion,  to  avoid  the  brutal  syrtem  of  iarror  wbleb.  was  aboat  to 
raiw  ap  innomerable  enemies  against  the  Rerohiti<m,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  wateh  the  oounter-rerolntioaists  so  dkisely,  that  on  the  very  finrt 
really  jost  oj^rtanity,  it  mi^t  be  able  to  ebastise  them. 

Bat»  so  fa  firom  doing  so,  it  powerfolly  assisted  them  by  its  owB 
awkwardness.  It  oansed  their  par^  to  multiply,  and  strengthened  theaa 
by  peraeeation  and  by  advaneing  their  interests.  It  was  the  means  ef 
propagating  their  cause  in  the  most  active  and  energetic  manner.  By^ 
annihilating  them  in  Paris,  it  extraided  tiiem  in  France  and  throngfaeui 
Enn^  ;  it  destroyed  a  few  hundreds,  but  it  gave  birth  to  millions  ^ 
others. 

The  Jacobins  seem  to  conduct  themselves  as  the  immediate  heirs  ef 
the  priests :  tiiey  imitate  the  vexatious  intolerance  by  which  the  elesgy 
has  occasioned  so  many  heresies ;  and  they  boldly  follow  the  old  dogpM  : 
^  Out  of  oar  c(»nmunity,  no  salvation."  Exoeptiog  the  Cordeliers,  y  ' 
they  treat  gently,  speaking  of  them  as  little  as  possible ;  they  i 
the  dubs,  even  those  of  a  revolutionary  character.  The  c^"^ 
Oerde  Social,  for  instance,  a  free-masonic  meeting, — whicl 
be  reproached  with  anytMng  but  ridicule, — politically  tii"^ 
much  more  enlightened  than  the  Jacobins,  is  severely  atu 
Ladoe,  the  ag^it  of  the  Orleans  party,  who,  as  we  have  b^ — 
the  correspondence  of  the  Jacobins,  denounced  the  C<:rcle  F^' 
his  journal  and  at  the  dub.  Chabroud,  the  Jacobin,  y 
i^pointed  president  of  the  Oerde  the  very  preceding  eveu/ 
defend  it.    Camille  Desmoolins  ventured  to  do  so,  but  was  s^ 
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at  tbe  very  first  words^  by  the  unanimous  i^sappcrobatioa  of  the  Jacolnns. 
He  took  lus  revenge  on  tibe  moirow  by  writii^  his  admirable  number  Bi, 
an  immortal  manifesto  cf  |>olitical  tolerance. 

A  BtiH  mcffe  yiolent  attack  was  made  by  the  Jacobins  against  the  club 
of  the  Friends  &f  the  Monarekical  CkmstUwHon,  by  which  the  constitutioQal 
party  were  attempting  to  renew  their  Cltib  dies  iTnpartiaux,  These  men, 
for  Uie  most  part  distinguished  characters  (Clermont-Tonnerre,  Malouet^ 
Fontanes,  and  others),  were,  it  is  true,  suspected,  less  for  their  doctrines 
than  for  the  dangerous  organisation  of  their  club.  Far  different  from 
the  dub  of  89  (composed  of  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Lafayette,  and  oihers)^ 
fall  in  number,  and  not  active,  the  Monarchical  Club  admitted  workmen^ 
and  distributed  bread-tickets ;  these  tickets  were  not  given  to  beggara, 
but  to  hard-working  men ;  neither  was  the  bread  given  altog^her 
gratuitously.  Tins  was  a  very  strong  basis  for  the  influence  of  this  club; 
nor  was  there  any  means  of  preventing  it.  These  Monarchical  members 
were  acting  legally  :  they  had  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  town  tiie 
necessary  authorisation  which  could  not  be  refused  ;  as  several  deerees, 
among  others  a  recent  one  of  the  30th  of  November,  solicited  by  the 
Jacobins  themselves,  for  the  interest  of  their  provincial  societies,  recog- 
nised the  right  of  citizens  meeting  to  confer  on  public  affairs,  much- 
more  tibe  right  of  societies  corresponding  together.  In  s^ite  of  this,  the 
Jacobins  did  not  hesitate  to  pursue  the  Monarchists  from  street  to  street^ 
and  from  house  to  house,  intimidating  by  tiieir  threats  the  pr<^rietors  of 
the  rooms  where  they  held  their  meetings.  The  municipal  authorities 
were  weak  enou^  to  grant  the  Jacobins  an  coder  which  susp^ided  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Monardiical  Club  ;  but  the  latter  having 
protested  against  this  extremdy  illegal  act,  they  durst  not  maintain  their 
prohibition.  Then  the  Jacobins  had  recourse  to  more  unworthy  meaas, 
• — to  atrocious  calumny.  There  had  been,  just  before,  a  sanguinary 
collision  between  the  paid  i^iasieurs  and  the  people  of  La  Villette,  who 
were  accused  of  smuggling ;  so  a  report  was  i^read  in  Paris  that  the 
members  of  the  MonarchioJ  Club  had  paid  these  soldiers  to  assasuiate 
the  people.  Bamave  vented  agamst  them  from  the  national  tribune  the 
cruelly  equivocal  words  '*  that  they  were  distributing  poisonous  bread  to 
the  people."  They  were  not  allowed  to  protest,  or  to  ask  lor  any 
explanation  of  this  language  ;  so  they  applied  to  the  tribunals  ;  but  then, 
arming  hired  or  infuriated  people  against  them,  the  Jacobins  settled  the 
matter  witii  sticks  and  stone  ;  and  the  wounded  parties,  far  from  being 
-^tied,  were  in  great  danger ;  for  it  was  impudently  asserted  and  rumoured 
'moDg  the  people  that  they  wore  white  cockades. 

Miud  this  brutal  struggle,  the  Jacobins  proclaimed  a  principle  wfaidi 

^MB  their  own  from  the  very  beginning,  but  which  they  had  never 

^*  ^"^^  swore,  on  the  24th  of  January,  **to  defend  with  their 

^  whosoever  should  denoimce  the  conqMrators.'' 

''d  one  to  suppose  that  tbe  society  possessed  even  at 

^*e  fanaticism  of  which  it  later  gave  proofs^    SlMukl 

"nld  be  mistaken. 


"^ety  had  acquired  many  enthusiastic  men,  who^ 
■^Ives  to  Robespierre ;  but  the  majority  still  I 


•♦  "dements : — 
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lit  To  tlw  PrimitiTe  founderiy— the  party  of  Daport»  Btanmwe,  and 
Lftmetb.  Thew  codMToimd  to  nuuntun  thonaelYefly  in  weMoee  cif  the 
now  oomon,  hf  a  display  of  Tiolenoo  and  fanaticigm  ;  and,  aad  to  rehilfl^ 
tfiey  diflfeffM  from  tho  Hooardiieal  Clnb^  which  they  penecnted^  only  in 
a  want  of  candour ;  bat  the  m<«o  tiiey  peroeiTed  a  similarity  between 
the  two  parties^  the  m<ne  they  declaimed  against  them.    We  may  jnd^ 


of  tfie  extremi^  to  which  nnjost  violence  may  be  carried^  by 
equiToeally  mnrderoos  expression  that  fell  from  Bamaye  about  tiie 


2aSfy.  An  element  still  less  pure  of  the  Jacobin's  Cfaib  was  the  Orleans 
party.    We  baye  seen  Lados'  attack  against  the  Oercie  Social,  and  the 


I  trick  by  whidi  popularity  was  songfat  for  in  a  display  of  hypo- 
eritioal  ftny.  The  Orleans  party  had  just  receiyed  a  yery  serious  blow, 
from  whidi  they  much  needed  to  recover.  And  by  whom  was  that  Uow 
ciyen!  Strange  to  say,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  himsdf 
destroying  his  own  party. 

Let  us  go  back  a  fitde ;  for  the  sobjeet  is  important  enough  to  deserve 
an  explanation. 

The  Orleans  partisans  believed  themselves  on  the  point  of  realising 
their  projects.  The  majority  of  the  journalists,  whether  bribed  or  not^ 
were  working  on  their  mde ;  by  Lacfos  they  influenced  the  journal  of 
the  Jacobins ;  at  the  dub  of  me  Cordeliers,  Danton  and  Desmoulins 
were  fitvourably  disposed  towards  them ;  and  so  was  even  Marat,  on 
almost  every  occasion.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  was,  it  is  true, 
an  unworthy  character  ;  but  the  children,  and  also  the  ladies,  Madame 
de  GrenHs  and  Madame  de  Montesson,  were  frequently  mentioned  with 
praise.  The  Duke  de  Chartres*  was  a  pleasing  person,  and  gained  a 
great  number  of  friends.  Desmoulins  assures  us  that  this  prince  treated 
him  *<as  a  brother." 

This  young  man  had  been  received  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  with 
more  noise  and  ceremony  than  his  age  would  have  led  people  to  expect. 
It  was  like  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Care  had  been  taken  to  publish  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  the  amiable  qualities  of  this  pupil  of  Madame 
de  Grenlis.  Desmoulins  headed  one  of  his  Numbers  with  an  interesting 
engraving,  representing  the  youthful  prince  in  the  hospital  (Hotel-Dieu) 
bleeding  a  patient  in  bed. 

The  Orleanists  were  going  on  prosperously,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  vain  did  his  party  strive  ^■^■^^e  him  ambitious ; 
avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  which  caused  "^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^® 
hand  what  his  friends  were  doing  for  him  on  *  ^be  first  use  he 

made  of  his  reviving  popularity,  was  to  ex  iwmmittee  r 

finances  a  promise  to  pay  him  the  capital  -^  his  haaak 

had  received  the  interest  ever  since  the 
Regent,  who  is  represented  only  as  a  prodig 
this  name  ;  but  what  is  less  known,  was  his  . 
paying  anything  himself,  to  induce  the  Duke 
daughter  (who  was  in  great  disrepute)  this  princ 

*  Af terwsT  :-king  of  the  ' 
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ward,  and  made  this  litde  boy,  only  eleven  years  of  age  and  dependent 
on  him,  sign  a  dowry  of  four  millions  to  be  paid  out  of  the  royal 
Treasury. 

The  Treasury  was  empty ;  and  in  the  deplorable  distress  caused  by  a 
bankruptcy  of  Uuree  millions,  and  by  Law's  system,  it  was  able  to  pay  only 
the  interest  Yet  now,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  in  a  most  miserable 
period,  and  in  the  extreme  winter  of  1791,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lays 
claim  to  the  capital ;  and  this  without  any  kmd  of  right ;  for  the  dowry 
had  been  given  to  the  daughter  only,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  re* 
nounce  all  her  rights  in  favour  of  her  eldest  brother  and  his  descendants. 
Now  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  one  of  those  descendants,  those  representa- 
tives of  the  eldest  brother  in  whose  favour  the  renunciation  had  been 
made.  How  could  he  at  the  same  time  make  himself  the  representative 
of  her  who  had  renounced  I 

The  reporter  of  the  affair  was  the  irreproachable,  austere,  and  inflexible 
Camus,  the  Jansenist,  who  was  accustomed  eveir  day  to  cancel  and  post- 
pone paltry  petty  pensions  of  three  or  four  hundred  francs  ;  what  means 
were  employed  with  such  a  man  to  render  him  tame  and  easy,  or  how 
powerfully  and  pressingly  he  must  have  been  courted,  can  only  be  guessed. 
jbid  they  make  him  brieve  that  it  was  the  only  natural  means  of  paying 
back  to  the  prince  the  sums  he  had  generously  spent  in  the  service  of 
freedom ! . .  However  this  may  be,  Camus  proposed  to  pay  !  and  to  pay 
immediately,  in  the  course  of  Uie  year,  by  four  instalments. 

Luckily,  tiie  press  was  extremely  indignant.  Brissot,  although  for- 
merly an  employe  in  the  establishment  of  tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  neverthe- 
less gave  the  ^arm  ;  and  Desmoulins,  although  he  called  himself  the 
prince's  friend  and  hrotker^  branded  this  shameful  affair  in  two  or  three  - 
terrible  sentences,  consenting,  said  he,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should 
be  recompensed,  ^  but  without  employing  vile  means  to  misdirect  money 
of  the  citizens,  and  txhjaust  the  public  treatury  in  the  underlumd  numosu^ 
vres  of  a  committee."  He  disowned  the  flattering  engraving,  and 
imputed  it  to  his  editor. 

This  la^  sum  thus  escaped  the  greedy  dutches  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  What  remained,  was  a  considerable  diminution  of 
their  credit,  their  patron  in  disrepute  for  a  long  time,  and  a  very  serious 
prejudice  created  against  the  kingly  power,  however  citizen-like  it  might 
be.  A  vast  number  of  revolutionists,  friendly  to  the  royal  party,  &vour- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  monarchical  institution,  and  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  English  routine  of  calling  the  younger  branches  to  the 
*»rone,  were  unroyalUed, 

'Robespierre  is  wrong  in  saying,  ^  The  republic  slipped  in  between  the 

'*<»  witlioot  anybody  knowing  how,"     We  know  very  well  the  way  by 

^  U  en*'***  >to  tins  extremely  monarchical  country  so  passionately 

^^  ^*Kory  had  done  nothing  towards  it ;   in  vain  had 

*■  '^'oved,  in  his  admirable  pamphlet  of  La  France 

^rom  reign  to  reign,  the  ancient  monarchy  had 

*hAt  the  blind  devotion  of  the  people  had 

"  the  wind.    His  objection  did  not  seem  to 

ratical  royalty  whidi  many  people  had 

lihilated  by  royalty  in  embryo :  for  its 

F  P 
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>kdpgogtotolMiiiTe  Art  with  him  the  pobib  iinnwi  j  tiwdir 
be  an  empty  cmA  hoi. 

The  pnncipel  foander  of  the  zepoUie  was  the  Dnke  of  Orieens. 

The  repobUcHi  idea  fint  etarted  by  Gamille  DeimonKiia  waa  <  ' 
bv  Robert,  alao  a  membar  of  the  Cordelien.  He  again  laid  d 
idm  oi  a  Bepnblie  as  tfie  only  one  that  could  eon&r  a  poweclUl  i 
dbnslieity  to  the  Berohition  ;  and  he  poblished  his  pamphlet  "*  RepdhiU- 
eanttm  aduted  to  FranosL"  This  qneetioa  was  gradually  adopted  hf 
SMisot  as  the  predominant  one  in  the  state  of  aibirs.  It  was  a  qweetfaMi 
of  pindple^  and  not  of  finm,  as  is  still  too  firequently  alleged.  Mo 
aoeml  amelioration  was  possible,  nnlees  the  political  qneetion  was  diatinetily 
hiiddown.    BobeqOenw  aiid  Manrt,  following  in  tfaiSy  it  is  tnM^  the  ida* 


not 


s::^ 


a  eaptire  hostile  imralty,  still  powerful  enough  to  do  hana^-4o  make  tba 
Bflfofaition  march  forward  wittiso^aterribtothoni  in  the  foot»  wasmMfc 
amnredly  the  wav  to  injure^  pervert^  eripploy  and  probably  ■■nihilato  iL 

IjmIos,  ihe  Orfeanist  editor  of  the  jommal  of  the  Jaeobms,  did  not  £ul 
to  show  himself  the  adrocate  of  royalty  ;  and  even  the  Chib  expreaafar 
dedared  itsdf  in  fitvour  of  the  mnniufwhi<»^  institatioa ;  for,  on  the  2BUk 
of  Janoary,  a  deputy  of  a  sectieii  having  uttered  the  word  repubUcamM^ 
aeyeral  exclaimed,  <<  We  are  not  repMkani  ;  "  and  the  Assembly  engs^^ 
the  speaker  to  withdraw  the  word. 

Of  the  three  factions  of  the  Jacobins  which  may  be  designated  by 
three  namee,  Lamedi,  Lados,  and  Robeqfoerre,  the  two  former  were 
decidedly  royalists^  and  the  third  by  no  means  ayecse  to  the  idea  of 
royalty. 

Thus  the  brutal  war&re  'of  the  Jacobins  against  the  members  of  the 
Monarchical  Oob,  that  contempt  of  order  and  the  Uw,  that  foretaste  of 
terror  which  would  neyex  have  been  excused  in  fanatics, — all  thie  waa 
applied  by  politicians,  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  majority,  who  sought  in 
it  a  remedy  for  their  declining  popularity.  In  reality,  they  were  royalists 
ill-treating  royalists. 

The  JacolwQ  inquisition  found  itself  in  &ct,  in  rather  unsafe  hands : 
its  journal  of  ddation  bdng  in  those  of  Ladoe,  the  Orleans  agent,  and 
its  committee  of  intrigues  and  riots  under  the  direction  of  the  Lameth 
triumvirate. 

An  inquisition  without  a  religion  !  Without  any  precise  flEiith  !  An 
inquisition  exercised  by  men  the  more  restless  and  keen  in  proportioa  a& 
th^  are  themselves  more  suspected. 

This  power,  althou^  ill-founded,  ill-authorised,  and  badly-exerdao^ 
had  nevertheless  an  immense  influence,  for  it  acted  in  the  mmie  of  % 
society  conadered  as  the  very  focus  of  patriotian  and  the  RevdJutini^ 
and  by  all  the  muU^^ied  powers  of  the  provincial  societies,  so  docUe  ami. 
fervent^  and  genenuly  nnacquainted  with  the  focus  of  intrigues  wbidll 
sent  them  its  orders.  -jj 

But  yesterday  the  Revolutkm  was  a  religion  ;it  now becomasJM^^*^ 
of  polioe. 

And  what  is  this  peUoa«boatto  beeeme  !    O  unexr^ 
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machinft  for  makiDg  aristocrats  and  xnultiplyiDg  ihe  partisans  of  the 
counter-revolution.  It  is  about  to  bestow  on  the  latter  all  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  lukewarm  (a  vast  multitude  !)«  all  the  ignorant  and  com- 
paesionato  good'bearted  people,  &e. 

A  great  numbw  of  inoffensive  men,  who,  witiiout  having  any  deter- 
mined ideas,  were  iuclined  towards  the  old  system  by  habit  or  position, 
found  themselves,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  Jaoobin  delations,  in  an  insuffer- 
able situation,  bordering  on  despair.  What  eould  Ihey  do  I  Deny  the 
ofMnions  with  which  they  were  reproached!  But  nobody  would  have 
believed  them  ;  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  it  but  disgrace.  It 
was  difficult  to  r^nain,  and  as  mfficult  to  depart.  For  the  man  who 
found  himself  under  this  sort  of  political  excommunication,  to  remain 
was  torture ;  the  poor  unfortunate  aristocrat  (thus  baptised,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,)  was  watehed,  at  every  step,  with  terrible  suspicion  ; 
the  crowd,  and  even  httle  children,  would  follow  the  enemy  of  the  people. 
He  returned  home* ;  but  his  house  was  not  very  safe  ;  his  servanto  were 
enemies ;  till  at  length,  his  fear  ever  increasing,  he  found  means  one  day 
to  run  away.  Now  this  man,  who  would  have  remained  neuter,  weak, 
or  indifferent,  if  he  had  been  unmolested,  was  cast  into  the  enemv's 
camp,  and  if  he  did  not  wound  us  with  the  sword,  he  certainly  did  with 
liie  tongue,— with  his  oompUinto  aud  accusations,  or,  at  least,  with  the 
alght  of  his  misery  and  the  pity  be  insfMred. 

That  terrible  enemy,  pity,  wss  increasing  against  us,  throughout 
Europe,  the  hatred  conceived  against  France  and  the  Revolution:  a 
hatred,  in  reahty,  unjust.  The  Jacobin  inquisition  was  by  no  means  in 
the  lumds  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  then  organising  it,  were 
spurious  Jacobins,  ^rung  from  the  ancient  system,  nobles  or  burgesses, 
unprincipled  politicians  of  an  inconsistent  and  giddy  Machiavelism.  They 
urged  on  and  turned  the  people  to  their  own  advantage  i  a  thing  easy 
Plough  in  the  state  of  distrustful  and  credulous  irritak»lity  into  which 
they  were  cast  by  extreme  misery. 

This  situation  displayed  itself  with  excessive  violence,  wh^i  the  prin- 
cesses (Mesdames)^  the  king's  aunto,  wanted  to  emigrate  (at  tlie  end  of 
February).    The  difficulty  of  continuing  their  religious  worship  and 
keeping  priests  of  their  own  chtnce,  and  ^  imminent  ordeal  of  Easter, 
alanned  those  timid  women.    The  king  himself  recommended  them  to 
depart  for  Rome :  and  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it    The  king,  as  first 
magistrate,  was  obliged  by  duty  to  remain  or  to  abdicate  ;  but  certainly 
his  aunts  were  by  no  means  bound  to  do  so.    It  was  not  much  to 
be  feared  that  these  old  women  would  considerably  recruit  andstrengthen 
the  ti'oops  of  the  emigrants.  It  would  do(d>tlees  have  been  more  noble  for 
them  to  have  determined  to  share  their  brother's  £ate,  and  the  miseries 
•■jLdwMCW  of  Enniis,    But^  in  short,  they  wanted  to  depart ;  it  was 
'•'^■■•*^     ^     <*—    -    *    '•^go,  both  them  and  all  who,tbinking  only 
"v^arxed  their  safety  and  their  lives  to 
-iile  to  abandon  their  quaUty  of 
'^^  every  gate,  and,  if  they 
'-*-  them. 
>-^ibiUty  of  the  king's 
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Mirmbemu  was  infoniied  of  the  mpproaching  departure  of  the  princesfie^ 
comprehended  the  nimoiir,  and  the  danger  that  would  follow.  He 
entreated  the  king,  but  in  vain,  not  to  allow  it.  Paris  became  alarmed, 
and  addressed  the  same  prayer  to  the  king  and  to  the  National  Assembly. 
Tliis  was  a  new  alarm  for  Monsieur,  who,  it  was  said,  wished  to  depart, 
and  gave  his  word  not  to  abandon  his  brother ;  whereby  he  engaged 
himself  but  little,  being  in  fact  resolTed  to  escape  with  Loms  XYI. 

This  fermentation,  far  from  stopping  the  princesses,  hastened  their 
departure.  The  expected  explosion  did  not  tail  to  take  place.  Marat, 
Demiouljns,  and  the  whole  of  the  press,  raised  an  outcry  that  they  were 
carrying  away  millions  of  francs  and  smuggling  away  &o  Dauphm,  and 
that  they  started  before  the  kin^  in  order  to  prepare  his  future  house- 
hold. It  was  not  di£Bcult  to  divine  that  they  would  have  some  trouble 
on  the  way.  They  were  first  stopped  at  Moret ;  but  their  escort  forced 
its  way  in  spite  of  opposition  ;  next,  they  were  arrested  at  Amay-le-Duc  ; 
and  there  it  was  impossible  to  go  forward.  They  write,  and  the  king 
also  writes,  for  the  Assembly  to  authorise  them  to  continue  their 
journey. 

This  business,  serious  in  itself,  has  been  £ur  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  solemn  ficdd  of  battle,  where  two  principles  and  two  spirits  met  and 
struggled  together  ;  one,  the  original  and  natural  principle  which  had 
produced  the  Revolution,  namely,  jutHce  and  equitable  humanityy — and 
the  other,  the  principle  of  expedients  and  interest,  which  was  called  the 
public  tafety,  and  which  ruined  France  :  ruined  her,  inasmuch  as  casting 
her  into  a  crescendo  of  assassination,  which  could  not  be  stopped,  it  made 
France  execrable  throughout  Europe,  and  inspired  everlasting  hatred 
against  her  ;  ruined  her,  inasmuch  as  the  minds  of  men,  being  dejected, 
after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  from  disgust  and  remorse,  nished  blindly  to 
the  yoke  of  military  despotism ;  and  mined  her,  inasmuch  as  this  glorious 
tyranny  ended  in  placing  her  enemies  in  Paris,  and  her  chief  at  Saint 
Helena. 

Ten  years  of  public  safety,  by  the  hand  of  the  republicans ;  and  fifteen 
years  of  public  safety,  by  the  sword  of  the  emperor  .  .  .  Open  the  book 
of  the  debt,  you  are  stUl  paying  at  the  present  day  for  the  ransom  of 
France.  The  territory  was  redeemed  ;  but  the  souls  of  men  still  remain 
unredeemed.  I  see  them  still  serfs,  the  slaves  of  cupidity  and  base 
passions,  preserving  of  this  sanguinary  history  only  the  akdoration  of 
strength  and  victory,— of  strength  that  was  weak,  and  of  victorv  vaii» 
quished.  "s^ 

What  has  not  been  vanquished,  is  *  ^  of  the  Revo^- 

interested  justice,  equity  in  spite  '^  -  and  to  th> 

return.     One  lesson  is  enough. 

The  advocates  of  public  vnterest,  ^  ^he  peop» 

least  to  have  asked  them  whether  *  \  aaved. 

that  the  individual  wishes,  before  e\.  ^;  but  ' 

is  susceptible  of  much  higher  sentiiu-  ^  Hmmo  « 

have  said,  if  the  people  had  replied  ;  *fc,  "^h* 

just." 

And  the  man  who  said  this  was  the  on<  -  .^^g 

was  in  this  m**       ^-^  very  organ  of  the  y  ^^" 
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(ion ;  and  this  is,  among  all  his  faults,  his  impenshable  title  :  on  this 
occasion,  he  defended  equity. 

It  was  the  spurious  Jacobins,  Bamave,  Duport,  and  Lameth,  who  laid 
down,  against  justice,  the  right  of  interest  and  safety, — a  murderous 
weapon,  a  sword  without  a  hil^  by  which  they  perished  ^emselves. 

But  why  did  they  defend  this  right  of  interest  f  However  sincere  they 
may  be  supposed,  we  must  nevertheless  remark  that  they  were  interested 
in  it.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Lameths  had  just  exposed  themselves 
once  more  by  a  very  serious  mistake.  Whilst  the  two  elder,  Alexandre 
and  Charles  Lameth,  occupied  at  Paris  the  extreme  point  of  the  left  side 
(of  the  Assembly)  the  van  of  the  vanguard,  their  brother,  Theodore,  was 
organising,  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  a  retrograde  society.  Through  the  credit 
of  his  brothers,  he  had  acquired  for  it  the^  affiliation  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
had  caused  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  primitive  society  of  the  same 
town,  composed  of  energetic  patriots.  The  latter  inserted  in  Biissot's 
journal  a  fulminating  ^dress  against  the  Lameths  (February  2nd). 
Brissot  supported  this  address,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Lameths,  the  Jacobins  being  undeceived,  deprived  the  retrograde  society 
of  the  affiliation,  and  restored  it  to  the  other. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow,  one  that  might  prove  fatal  to  their  popularity^ 
and  which  explains  why  they  showed  memselves  violent,  hard-hearted, 
petulant,  and  impatient,  in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  right  of  emigrat- 
ing. It  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  display  of  zeal  before  the 
galleries.  They  behaved  furiously  on  their  benches,  shouting  and  stamp- 
ing ;  and  they  maintained  with  Bamave  that  the  commune  that  had 
arrested  the  princesses  was  not  guilty  of  illegality,  hecaiise  it  believed  it 
V}aa  acting  for  the  pMic  interest.  Mirabeau  having  inquired  what  law 
forbade  ti^eir  journey,  the  Lameths  made  no  answer ;  but  one  of  their 
friends,  more  candid,  replied  :  **  The  safety  of  the  people." 

The  Assembly  nevertheless  permitted  the  princesses  to  continue  their 
journey ;  and  charged  its  constitutional  committee  to  lay  before  it  a 
plan  of  a  law  on  emigration. 

This  project,  much  relished  by  Merlin,  the  future  framer  of  the  Laio 
against  suspected  persons^  was  indeed  already  like  a  first  article  of  the 
code  of  Terror ;  and  it  was  copied  from  the  other  system  of  Terror,  the 
Revocation  ofihe  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  barbarous  legisUtion  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  model  of  the  present, 
begins  in  like  manner  by  inflicting  confiscation  on  the  emigrant ;  next, 
from  one  penalty  to  another,  ever  more  harsh  and  absurd,  it  goes  so  far 
as  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  galleys  against  pity  and  humanity, 
Ugainst  the  charitable  man  who  has  saved  the  proscribed. 

""     «fore,  the  question  was  to  know  whether  they  were  to  take  the 

^  *n.  the  path  of  Louis  XIV.,  tiie  path  of  Terror ;  whether  France, 

■*'>rday,  was  to  be  shut  up  like  a  dungeon.    A  discussion  that 

-^om  to  such  a  degree,  required  one  thing  especially, — 

*'y  should  be  calm  and  free.    But,  since  the  morning, 

'*>pearance  of  a  riot,  which  was  being  excited  by  two 

*•')  friends  of  Marat,  and  the  aristocrats.    Marat,  in 

'^y,  called  upon  the  people  to  run  to  the  Assembly, 

'»n  loudly  and  violentiy,  and  to  drive  atoay  the 
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iSk^  FtnAamn&tkU  A  fUoku  Qih  to  ibmniikA 
uwwmont),hBd  uned  tfio  pMole  towiHt TteeoBM  bj mkl 
believe  «ImU  ft  Dew  BMtflte  wM  ttMiv  bflfaw  pnpand.  TUswft» 


■otomI  dijs  pt^ 


Fteia.    Many  nobles,  fammoiied  fhrn  the  profineeo  i 
TioiMiyy  iMd  entwed  the  Tnilerioi  ■iwilthily,  one  by 
dBnen,  owovde,  md  putou  i  mm  fteeofdfaii^  to  every  wroboiMIHjyj 
reeionedoacftnTing  off  the  king.    Tlie  WeSenilChiinrd^  leturuinn 


l^neenneOy  in  the  erenini^  tnd  beiiw  in  bed  hnmour,  Ibnnd  ' 
Tuflerieo,  dinrmed,  ftnd  iil-tnftied  them. 

That  mominff,  flbo  AoMmbly  wu  ddibenrtingy  nmid  theee  eoinmo4looc 
of  whidi  it  conid  not  well  nnderatend  eitiier  tiie  anttion  or  Ae  intentfam^ 
It  benid  the  drammen  beating  the  gAtinde  tivoiudiont  Pari&  tiie  i 
of  the  dmma  approaehing  or  retreating  in  tfie  Kne  8aint*Honi 
Boiae  of  tiie  people  eroi^raing  the  gaUaiea  to  soflbeationy  and  i 
conti^ning  HiennelTeflt  and  the  atUl  more  lonnidaMe  roar  of  tin 
tnoos  er^vd  Uiruuging  about  the  doon.  It  was  a  time  of  aptatiuuy 
emotion,  and  uniycflnal  feyer^— a  yast  and  general  murmur  wiimn  and 
without. 

Evidently  a  great  battle  was  about  to  take  place  between  two  pariiesy 
nay  more,  two  Bystems,  two  kinds  of  morality  ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
know  wlio  would  be  willinff  to  compromise  himself  and  enter  the  arenft. 

Robespierre  at  onoe  retired  as  ur  as  possible,  uttered  a  seDtence,  and 
no  more^ — spoke  in  order  not  to  q>eak  aeain.  Qiap^er,  the  reporter^ 
haying  himself  declared  that  his  projected  law  was  unconstitutioiial  and 
demanded  that  the  Assembly  riiould  previously  decide  whether  it  wished 
to  haye  a  law,  Robespierre  said  :  ^  I  am  not  more  a  partisan  of  the  htvr 
on  emigration  than  M.  Chapelier  ;  but  it  is  by  a  solemn  discussion  that 
you  oi^t  to  recognise  the  impossibility  or  the  dangers  of  such  a  law."* 
So  saying,  he  remained  a  silent  witness  of  this  debate ;  for  whether 
Mirabeau  compromised  himself  by  it,  or  Mirabeau's  enemies  (Duport 
and  Lameth),  Robespierre  would  in  either  case  reap  advantage. 

All,  both  his  firiends  and  his  enemies,  desired  that  Mirabeau  should 
speak  for  his  glory  or  for  his  ruin.  In  six  notes  that  he  receiyed,  one 
aiter  the  other,  in  rapid  succession,  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  his 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  reminded  of  the  vudmt  state  oT 
Paris.  He  perfectly  understood  the  appeal  made  to  h^ 
to  ayoid  all  suspense,  he  read  a  powerfid  address  wh^^ 
eight  years  before  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  li^ 
He  demanded,  moyeoyer,  that  the  Assembly  should 
not  liiten  to  the  project,  and  pass  on  to  the  order  of  ^• 
No  answer  was  returned,  neither  by  Duport,  the 
nave.  They  remained  profoundly  silent,  leaving  the  . 
speakers,  such  as  Rewbell,  Prienr,  and  Muguet  Re 
time  of  war  emigrating  was  deserting.  Now,  this  v 
knotty  point  of  the  situation :  Was  it  a  time  of  war !  1' 
be  affinnative  or  negatiye.  ^-  ''-^  as  a  state  of  war 
the  laws  of  peace  subsist  ^*!we  the  liberty 

leaving  the  country. 
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The  pfojeeted  law  mm  read.  It  intnusied  to  three  persons  (to  be 
appointed  by  the  Aasembly)  the  dictatorial  rigkt  of  autfaoriang  or  fom 
bidding  d^Mirture,  upon  pain  of  confiscation,  and  of  \mi^  degraded  horn 
the  title  of  citizen.  AhnoM  the  whole  Aeeembly  arose  in  indignatiott  on 
heariDg  it  read,  and  rejected  the  odious  inquisition  of  state  whidi  the 
proposed  law  eonferred  on  it.  Mirabeau  seized  the  epportonity,  and 
qpoke  to  the  following  effect :  ^  The  Assembly  of  Atiiens  would  not  erca 
hear  the  measure  which  Aristides  had  styled  as  useAil  but  unjust  Yon, 
however,  have  heard  it ;  but  the  indignati(m  that  has  arisen  has  proved 
that  you  were  as  good  judges  in  morality  as  Aristides  :  and  the  barbarity 
of  the  proposition  proves  that  a  law  on  emigration  k  impracticable  (mur- 
murs), I  ask  you  to  hear  me.  If  there  be  dreumstances  when  measures 
of  police  are  indispensable,  even  agamst  the  written  laws,  it  is  the  ciime 
of  necessity ;  but  there  is  an  inunense  difference  between  a  measure  of 
pdice  and  a  law. . .  I  deny  that  the  project  can  be  submitted  for  our 
deliberation ;  and  I  declare  that  I  shouM  believe  mysdf  freed  from  every 
oath  of  fidelity  towards  those  who  should  be  infMooons  enough  to  name  a 
dictatorial  commissiott  (applauae)  The  popularity  which  I  have  desired 
to  possess,  and  which  I  have  had  the  honour  (mm^murs  est  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Assembly) — which  I  have  had  the  hcmour  to  enjoy  like  any 
other,  is  not  a  fni^e  reed ;  it  is  into  the  earth  that  I  would  thmst  its 
roots  on.  the  immutable  basis  of  reason  and  liberty  (appUxuse).  If  yoa 
make  a  law  against  emigrants,  I  swear  I  will  never  ob^  it" 

The  project  of  ihe  committee  was  unanimously  rejected.  Nevertheless, 
the  Lameths  had  murmured,  and  one  of  them  asked  for  permission  io 
speak,  but  had  conceded  it  to  a  deputy  of  his  par^,  who,  in  a  very  obseme 
proposal,  moved  the  adjournment 

Mirabeau  persisted  in  the  plain  and  simple  order  of  the  day,  and 
wished  to  speak  again.  Then  a  man  on  the  left  exchiimed :  *<  Wfaatt 
then  k  this  dictatorship  assumed  by  M.  de  Mirabeau  1**  The  latter, 
feeling  very  sure  that  tins  appeal  to  envy_the  usual  ruling  passiea  ti 
assemblies — ^would  not  fail  to  have  the  intended  effect,  rushed  to  tiie 
tribune,  and,  although  the  preadent  refused  him  permissioii  to  speak : 
"  I  entreat  l^oee  who  interrupt  me,*'  said  he,  ^  to  remember  that  I  have 
ever  opposed  despotism  ;  and  I  ahvays  wilL  It  is  not  enough  to  compli- 
cate two  or  three  propositions  (disapprobation  repeated  several  times)."^ 
Silence,  you  thirty  members ! . .  If  the  adjoumm^it  be  adopted,  yonBinst 
also  decree  ^baifrom  ntm  tiU  then  there  shaU  be  no  riot/" 

And  there  was  a  riot ;  they  could  hear  it  but  too  plainly.    The  thirty, 
though  they  had  all  that  multitude  on  their  side,  were  nevertiieless  con- 
founded, and  spoke  not  a  word.    Mirabeau  had  brought  upon  iSt^ar  heads 
*»^  ^hole  responsibility,  and  they  made  no  reply.    The  pnbUc  and  the 
^""s  cPOTn4llnttoonged  the  galleries  waited  in  vain.    Never  had  a 
^"^  ***^  ^  'M"i8ly  applied. 

'^  half-past  five,  and  Mirabeau  went  to  the  house 

"Ht  dear  confidante,  and  said  to  her  :  <<  I  have 

t    It  is  now  aU  over  witii  me  ;  for  they 

wr  had  the  same  thoi^htSjand  bdieved 
he  went  out  in  the  evening  into  the 
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eoiiBtf7,]iiiiMpliewvMd  to  follow  him  amed,  al  a dbtMiM, in  wfHe  ai 
UmmoiMlniiMi.  Serwil  time%  ^  thoo^  OmU  lOs  eoflbe  bad  beeo 
poisoiied;  and  *  letter,  atin  extMit»  prorcs  tbM  a  plot  to  aMMWwto  him 
was  denooMed  to  hfan  pndielT  wilh  an  tba  parliccdan. 

This  time  he  had  ao  eompletdy  hmnOiatod  hia  enemiea,  and  ahown 
tiiem  to  he  ao  mworth j  c^  tlie  peal  portion  iSbf&y  had  aamped,  that  he 
m^^  nahnalljr  ezpeet  ertsj  kmd  of  Tiolenee ;  not  tibat  0«M)rt  or  tfm 
Ijunetlia  wwe  people  to  wanrant  crime ;  bat,  among  the  numtJcal  or 
intereitod  peraona  who  anrronnded  them,  there  wete  many  men  who  had 
no  need  of  ordenL 

Accordini^v.  Ifirabean,  thoog^  he  had  a  ferer,  and  waa  moreover 
firtteoed  hr  mia  liolent  debate^  waa  determined,  tiie  rerj  aame  eyening^ 
an  hoar  alter,  and  whilst  tiie  alEidr  was  still  warm,  to  go  straight  to  his 
enemiei^  direct  to  the  Jacobin  Clab,  enter  tibat  hostile  crowd,  poeh  his 
way  throng^  and,  among  the  mmiber  of  fnrioas  men  who  pressed  agauist 
him,  to  see  whether  there  was  one  who  would  dare  to  attack  him,  either 
witfi  words  or  with  a  dagger. 

It  was  aeren  o'dock  in  the  evening  when  he  entered,  and  the  hall  was 
falL  The  dnmb  members  of  tiie  AssemUy  had  now  recovered  the  use 
ofipeedi.  Daport  was  in  tiie  tribone;  be  appeared  disooncorted. 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  point,  be  wandered  from  it,  and  became  lost  in 
an  interminable  preamble,  ever  speaking  of  Lafayette,  but  thinking  of 
Mirabean.  Several  reasons  contributed  to  his  hesitation.  Far  superior 
to  the  Tjoneths,  be  probably  perceived  tliat  if  he  inflicted  an  irreparable 
blow  on  Mirabean,  and  succeeded  in  turning  him  out  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  he  might  find  that  be  had  been  working  only  for  the  advantage  of 
Robespierre.  At  length,  he  took  the  decisive  step  ;  not  having  said 
anything  in  the  morning,  and  to  say  nothing  again  in  ^e  evening,  would 
have  been  &lling  very  low.  "  The  enemies  of  liberty,"  said  he,  «  are 
not  hr  off."  This  was  received  with  thundering  applause.  Everybody 
looked  at  Mirabeau,  and  several  went  insolently  and  applauded  before  his 
fykce.  Then  Duport  alluded  to  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  not  without 
some  show  of  respect,  dechtring  himself  the  admirer  of  this  great  genius, 
but  maintaining  ^t  the  people  needed  before  everything  else  an  upright 
serioos  character ;  he  auo  reproached  Mirabeau  with  the  pride  of  his 
dictaionihip.  Towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  appeared  once  more  to 
be  affected  in  this  final  struggle,  and  uttered  this  well-devised  sentence, 
which  everybody  considered  affecting  :  *^  Let  him  be  a  good  citizen, 
and  I  run  to  embrace  him  ;  and  though  he  turn  aside  his  face,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  having  made  him  my  enemy,  provided  he  be  friendly  to  the 
public  good." 

Thus,  he  left  Mirabeau  room  for  repentance,  pardon'" 
and  offered  him,  as  it  were,  absolution  from  the  handi 

But  Mirabeau  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  gene^.^. 
applause  bestowed  on  Duport,  which  for  him  was  the  ^>>"«" 
munication,  he  advanced  with  a  hasty  step  and  exchu- 
two  kinds  of  dictatorship,  one  of  intrigue  and  audacity 
talent  and  reason.    Those  who  have  not  founded  or  kep 
who  know  not  how  to  secure  the  latter,  have  nobody  to  b 
selves."    Then,  asking  the  reason  of  their  silence  in  tL 
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assured  them  that  his  conscience  did  not  reproach  him  for  having  main- 
tained an  opinion  which^  for  four  whole  hours,  had  appeared  to  he  that 
of  theNati<mdl  Aasemhly,  and  which  none  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
had  attacked.  This  was  a  bitter  justification  ;  for  the  word  leaders  was 
grating  to  the  ears  of  the  Jacobins,  *<  Moreover/'  added  he,  boldly, 
<<  my  sentiment  on  emigration  is  the  universal  opinion  of  all  philosophers 
and  wise  men ;  if  one  be  mistaken  in  company  with  so  many  great  men, 
there  is  ground  for  consolation/*  According  to  this  insinuation,  there- 
fore, the  Jacobins  were  not  great  men. 

Dnport's  respectful  language  and  Mirabeau's  provoking  apology  had 
violently  exasperated  Alexandre  de  Lameth.  Moreover,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived tiiat  the  Jacobins  were  incensed,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to 
express  the  general  hatred  with  his  own ;  all  this  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  made  him  blind  to  every  political  con- 
sideration. He  thought  only  of  the  Assembly,  and  no  longer  beheld 
two  men,  in  whom,  however,  ever3rthing  at  the  moment  centred.  He 
did  not  see  Mirabeau,  so  close  to  him,  whose  monarchical  opinions 
differed  in  reality  but  littie  from  his  own,  and  whom  he  ought  to  have 
tried  to  conciliate  ;  neither  did  he  any  longer  see  the  pale-faced  Robe- 
spierre, who,  silent,  as  in  the  morning,  was  quietiy  waiting  till  Mirabeau 
was  destroyed. 

Lameth,  addressing  himself  first  to  the  richest  fund  of  human  nature, 
pride  and  envy,  repeated  and  envenomed  Mirabeau*s  imperious  apos- 
trophe: "Silence,  you  thirty  members  T*  Then  appealing  to  party 
spirit,  the  special  vanity  of  the  Jacobins :  "  The  friends  of  despotism,*' 
said  he,  "  the  friends  of  luxury  and  wealth,  justiy  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  this  society,  illustrious  throughout  the  world,  have  sworn  its 
destruction.  Now,  this  is  the  last  plot  that  they  have  planned.  They 
have  said  :  *  There  are  150  incorruptible  Jacobin  deputies  ;  well  then  ! 
we  will  ruin  them ;  we  will  invent  so  many  Ubels  that  they  will  be 
looked  upon  as  factious.*  Ah !  gentlemen,  had  I  not  been  acquainted 
with  this  plot,  I  should  have  spoken  this  morning.  O  miserable  situation, 
for  patriots  to  be  forced  to  be  silent  and  accept  expedients  !  At  the  first 
wonls  I  uttered,  they  raised  an  outcry  of  *  Factious  ! '  next,  they  made  a 
riot,  and  then  said  to  the  king :  *  Well !  Sire,  behold  the  Jacobins  undone  ! ' 
Who  is  now  the  centre  of  your  enemies  1  Mirabeau,  ever  Mirabeau. 
Then  again,  he  has  drawn  up  the  proclamation  of  the  departments ;  and 
it  is  you  whom  he  denounces  therein  as  the  factious  who  are  to  be 
exterminated." — Then  turning  towards  Mirabeau :  "  When  you  thus 
denounced  the  factious,  I  carefully  refrained  from  uttering  one  word  by 
way  of  objection  ;  I  let  you  speak  on,  for  it  was  important  for  us  to  know 
you.  If  there  be  any  one  here  who  did  not  see  your  perfidy  this  morning, 
>t  him  belie  me  !" — A  voice:  "No."— "Who  dares  say  No?" — The 

^  voice :  "  I  meant  to  say,  M.  de  Lameth,  that  no  member  of  the 

**•    ^nld  contradict  you." — Nobody  having  protested,  Lameth 

-  "^"^'^^BB  of  Mirabeau^s  expression  **  Leaders  of  public 

'^    hose  who  had  remained  silent,  and  urging 

f  Tartufe  :  "  Insolent  distinction  I "  said 

*ion  that  so  many  modest  deputies  are 

many  excellent  citizens ! — In  them, 
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MoM  te/tffO«r/  Thk  dM  BO*  TCBder  Am  Im  pradons  to 
utivwhiid;  Mid  would  to  God  «ImU  joulMid  Mrrod  H  wwoll  bj 
i^oedMi  M  Aaj  liKve  Inr  thoir  riknoe  r 

Amoqf  othqr  tfaingo,  Lometh  mode  mo  of  >  ftirkmo  exweari 
betokoM  ft  ftmd  of  hotrod  nieh  os  io  oddom  rerotled :  *  I  om  not  oao  of 
thooe,'*  Mid  he,  «who  think  good  pofi<7  dietatee  thiU  M.  do  MhnOMMi 
riioold  bo  tnoted  coiofiilly,  ihai  he  9ught  noitohe  drwm  f»  detfoir,'* 

Minbeon  was  sitting  near  at  hand,  <<and  drops  of  penpiimtioB/*  wHju 
GamiUe  Desmoofinsy  ^  ponred  down  hio  Amo.** 

YeOyGamillewaorii^  The  groat  orator  who,  on  a  qnestSon  of  <  ^ 
fiberljy  and  hfiman^y^  saw  himself  psriihins^  was  not  nnwortly»  nUeapa 
to  h*Te  also  his  bloody  sweat,  and  to  drink  the  bitter  tmp.  Wfantetfvr 
tide  fidoosy  this  enlpablety  tl^  nnfortanate  great  man  may  haive  dom^ 
let  hfan  bo  deansed  firom  las  transgressions.  To  ha^re  soifcved  far  j«alie% 
for  the  hnmane  principle  of  oor  Mrdntiony  will  be  his  ezpiatios  andUi 
redemption  before  posteritj. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
DEATH  OP  MIRABEAU  (APRIL  2,  1791). 

It  is  much  to  be  re^tted  ihai  we  haye  not  Mirabeaa's  reply,  wMdfi^ 
if  we  may  judge  firom  its  results,  must  have  been  a  triumph  of  address 
and  eloquence.  We  have  an  extract  of  it  which  has  probably  been 
garbled ;  but,  neverUieless,  we  may  still  perceive  from  it  that  this  reply 
must  have  contained,  among  many  flattering  and  insinuating  expressioiu^ 
bursts  of  irony,  like  the  following  :  <*  And  how  could  they  attribute  to  me 
the  absurd  design  of  representing  the  Jacobins  as  factious,  when  they  so 
well  refute  this  cahunny  every  day,  by  their  replies  and  their  public 
meetings  !  " 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  great  orator  showed  himself  so  cleverly  » 
complete  Jacobin,  so  sensible  of  their  good  opinion,  that  one  moment  waft 
sufficient  for  him  to  change  every  mind.  He  confessed  that  he  had  jeered 
the  Jacobins,  though  doing  them  justice  at  the  same  time.  He  thna 
gained  their  applause  ;  but  when,  in  conduding,  he  exclaimed  :  ^  I  will 
remain  with  you  till  the  day  of  ostracism,"  he  had  once  more  made  a. 
conquest  of  ^dr  hearts. 

tie  then  went  out,  and  never  returned.  His  genius  was  quite  contiani^f 
tojthat  of  the  Jacobins.  He  could  not  willingly  undergo  the  yoke  of  tbat' 
spirit  of  mediocrity,  which,  possessing  neither  that  need  of  talent  whidi 
a  sdect  society  experiences,  nor  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  peoplii^ 
with  their  natural  and  deep-seated  instinct,  requires  that  one  should  be 
of  a  middling  stamp,  just  of  the  same  standard,  neither  higher  nor 
lower,  and  iniiich,  however  distrustful  it  may  be,  allows  itself  nevertiid^Hk 
to  be  directed  by  tactics  of  a  middling  order.  The  Revolution,  wliidbk 
was  ever  rising,  raised  these  active  mediocrities  to  power. 
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The  middle,  dlizeai  daaa,  of  wiueh  tiie  most  restless  portion  were 
agitators  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  had  now  its  adyent ;  this  class  was  tml^ 
middling  in  every  respect,  being  middling  in  fortune,  mind,  and  talent. 
Great  talents  were  uncommon  ;  and  still  more  uncommon  was  political 
invention  whose  language  was  very  monotonous,  and  always  copied  from 
Roussieau.  Wide  and  immense  was  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  everybody  possessed  a  powerful  language,  a  lan- 
guage of  his  own,  which  he  had  made  himself,  and  the  energetical  defects 
of  which  are  always  interesting  and  amusing.  Except  four  men  of  first 
rank, — three  orators  and  one  writer, — ail  the  olliers  are  of  a  secondaiy 
order.  Lafayette,  the  transient  idol,  and  the  future  idols,  the  Girondists 
and  the  Montagnards,  are  generally  of  a  middling  stamp.  Mirabeau 
beheld  himself  liten^y  anniMlated  by  mediocrity. 

It  was  like,  overwhelmed  by  a  riong  tide  nulling  in  from  the  open  sea, 
and  he,  a  robust  wrestler,  was  then  on  the  shore,  in  the  ridiculous  atti- 
tude of  opposing  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  were  ever  rising.  Yesk 
terday  the  water  was  up  to  his  ankle  ;  to-day  it  reaches  h£i  knee  ; 
to-morrow  it  will  rise  to  h^  waist.  And  then  the  waves  of  this  ocean  had 
neither  figure  nor  form ;  every  time  he  grasped  them  in  his  powerful 
hand,  they  slipped  from  him,  weak,  va^e,  and  colourless. 
^  It  was  an  unprofitable  struggle  ;  by  no  means  one  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples. Mirabeau  was  scarcely  able  to  define  what  he  contended  against. 
It  was  certainly  neither  the  people,  nor  a  democratic  gov«:nment. 
Mirabeau  would  have  found  his  advmtage  in  a  republic  ;  for  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  citizen.  He  was  struggling  against 
an  immense,  yet  very  feeble  party,  composed  of  different  appearances, 
and  which  itself  desired  nothing  more  than  an  appearance, — something 
indefinable,  an  undiscoverable  middle  state,  neither  a  monardiy  nor  a 
republic,  a  mongrel,  hermaphrodite,  or,  rather,  a  neuter  party,  and 
impotent,  restless  in  proportion  to  its  impotency. 

The  most  shockin^y  ridiculous  feature  in  the  situation  of  things,  is, 
that  it  was  this  nonentity  which,  in  the  name  of  a  still  undiscovered 
system,  organised  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mirabeau  was  seized  with  grief  and  disgust.  He  began  to  perceive 
that  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  Court,  which  hwA.  cheated  and  mystified  him. 
He  had  dreamed  of  acting  the  part  of  arbiter  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  Monarchy,  and  he  had  expected  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over 
the  queen,  as  a  man,  and  a  statesman,  and  to  save  her.  But  the  queen, 
who  desired  less  to  be  saved  than  to  be  avenged,  would  not  listen  to  any 
reasonable  idea.  The  means  that  he  proposed  were  those  that  she  most 
obstinately  rejected, — To  he  moderate  and  just,  and  always  in  the  right ; 
to  act  slowly,  but  steadily,  on  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments ;  hasten  on  the  close  of  the  Assembly  from  which  nothing  could 
be  expected  ;  form  a  new  one,  and  cause  it  to  revise  the  constitution. 
(Memoires  de  Mirabeau,  vol.  viii.) 

He  wanted  to  save  two  things, — royalty  and  liberty  ;  believing  royalty 
itself  to  be  a  guarantee  for  libeity.  In  this  twofold  attempt  he  met  with 
a  great  obstacle,  the  incurable  silliness  of  the  Ck)urt  that  he  defended. 
The  right  side  of  the  Assembly,  for  instance,  having  ventured  to  make 
an  insolent  and  extremely  imprudent  sally  against  l£e  national  colours. 
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Mirabewi  vepBod  by  a  fieree  ontioB.  in  the  Tery  words  tiiat  Fnoee 

would  have  UMd,  if  tkm  hftd  ipolmu    In  ttie  eroniiigy  he  noeived  a  Tiait 

ftomM.doIiMiMMtdt,whoflame^incoiiiokble,toopfe^ 

of  ttie  apeen,  and  eomplaln  of  hit  Tiolenoe.    He  tnrned  his  back  on  him, 

and  replied  with  hidignation  and  eontempt    And  in  liis  ipeech  on  the 

legenejy  he  demandet^  and  earned  it  to  be  deereedytiiat  women  flhimki  be 

exdnded  firon  it. 

The  Coort  did  not  wiefa  seriooalj  to  make  use  of  liis  aasietanoe,  bntonlj 
to  eomfnomiee  liim  and  make  him  nnpopiikr ;  and  it  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
•ore,  obtained  this  latter  point.  Of  the  three  partfi  which  may  tempt 
geniaa  in  rerohitione^— -thoee  of  Bldtdieoy  Waahington^  and  Cromwell,— 
n«ther  was  praeticable  for  him  to  perform.  The  best  tiiang  that  remaned 
lor  him  to  do,  was  sessonable  deatli.  Aeoordingl jr,  as  if  he  had  been 
impatient  to  dSe,  he  was,  throoriiont  this  month,  wmch  was  his  last,  eren 
more  furioody  prodigal  of  his  life  than  usiial.  We  find  him  everywhere  ; 
at  ttie  departmenty  he  accepts  new  fimctions  in  the  National  Groud  ;  and 
yet  he  scarcely  ever  leaTes  the  tribune,  where  he  enli^tens  every  sidbjeet 
with  intelligenoe  and  tslent,  descending  to  mecialties  which  woold  haye 
been  snppooed  to  be  most  foreign  to  him  (L  alhide  to  the  speeches  on  die 
mines). 

He  went  about  speaking  and  acting,  and  yet  he  felt  he  was  dying,  and 
bdieved  himself  to  be  poisoned.  Far  from  combating  his  languor  by  a 
different  manner  of  living,  he  rather  seemed  eager  to  anticipate  his 
death.  About  the  15th  of  March,  he  passed  a  night  at  table  with 
females,  and  his  health  grew  worse.  He  had  but  two  decided  tastes, — 
women  and  flowers:*  moreover,  we  must  make  a  distinction :  women  worthy 
of  his  affection ;  for,  with  Mirabeau,plea8ore  was  never  separated  from  love. 

On  Sunday,  the  27Ui  of  March,  he  was  in  tiie  country,  at  his  small 
residence  at  Aigenteuil,  where  he  was  charitably  employed  in  doing  good 
to  the  poor.  He  had  ever  sympathised  with  the  miseries  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  became  still  more  humane  at  the  approach  of  death.  Here 
he  was  seized  with  a  cholic,  of  which  he  had  previously  had  attacks, 
accompanied  with  inexpressible  agony,  and  found  himself  dying  alone, 
without  a  physician  or  any  assbtance.  Asastance  came  at  length  ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail,  for,  in  five  days,  he  expired. 

Nevertheless,  on  Monday,  the  28th,  though  death  was  stamped  upon 
his  countenance,  he  was  obstinately  resolved  to  go  once  more  to  the 
Assembly.    The  question  on  the  mines,  a  very  important  affair  for  hia 
friend,  M.  de  Lamarck,  whose  fortune  was  engitfed  in  them,  decided  hii^^.^ 
Mirabean  spoke  five  times  ;  and,  though  more  dead  than  ali^o.  -  ^^^^Mfipa 
more  victorious.    On  leaving  the  Assembly,  all  was  ovej  "^  ^ 

last  effort,  he  sacrificed  the  rest  of  his  life  to  friendship. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  a  report  that  Mirabeau  was  ill  s> 
sensation  throughout  Paris,  and  all  men,  even  his  adverp 

*  Etienne  Dumont,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  273. — **  Mirabeau  used  alwa} 
rounded  with  flowers.     His  taste  yras  more  delicate  than  has  beei 
ate  plentifully,  like  a  man  of  his  strength,  and  one  so  prodigal  of  . 

but  he  never  drank  to  excess  :  his  elo 3  was  not,  like  that  o 

and  other  English  orators,  inspire*'  '  ■*  ^  eines/* 
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how  much  they  loved  him.  Camille  DesmoulmB,  who  was  then  waging 
war  80  yiolently  against  him,  feels  his  heart  yearn  once  more  towards  his 
former  friend  ;  and  the  furious  editors  of  Uie  ^  Revolutions  of  Paris," 
who  were  at  that  moment  proposing  the  suppression  of  royalty,  say  that 
the  king  has  sent  to  inquire  about  Mirabeau,  and  add,  ^Let  us  feel 
grateful  that  Louis  XVI.  did  not  go  himself ;  it  would  have  occasioned  a 
fatal  diversion  ;  for  the  people  would  have  adored  him." 

On  the  Tuesday  evening,  the  crowd  thronged  about  the  sick  man's 
door.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  Jacobins  sent  him  a  deputation,  headed 
by  Bamave,  from  whom  he  received  with  pleasure  an  obliging  expression 
that  was  related  to  him.  Charles  de  Liuneth  had  refu^  to  join  the 
deputation. 

Mirabeau  was  afiraid  of  being  beset  by  priests,  and  had  given  orders 
that  the  curate  should  be  told,  if  he  came,  that  he  had  seen,  or  was  to  see, 
his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Autun. 

Nobody  was  ever  more  noble  and  affectionate  in  death.  He  spoke  of 
his  life  as  of  the  past,  and  of  himself ,  who  had  been,  and  had  ceased  to  be. 
He  would  have  no  other  physician  than  his  friend  Cabanis,  and  was 
totally  given  up  to  friendship  and  to  the  idea  of  France.  What  gave  him 
the  most  uneasiness  in  dying,  was  the  doubtful  threatening  attitude  of  the 
English,  who  seemed  to  be  preparing  war.  '<  That  Pitt,"  said  he,  <<  is 
governing  with  threats,  rather  than  with  deeds ;  I  should  have  given  him 
some  trouble,  if  I  had  lived." 

They  spoke  to  hun  of  the  extraordinary  eagerness  of  the  people  in 
inquiring  about  his  health,  and  of  the  religious  respect  and  silence  of  the 
crowd  which  was  afraid  of  troubling  him.  '<  Ah  !  the  people,"  said  he, 
'^  such  good  people  well  deserve  that  a  man  should  sacrifice  himself  for 
them,  and  do  evenrthing  to  found  and  strengthen  their  liberty.  It  was 
my  glory  to  live  for  them  ;  and  it  is  my  consolation  to  feel  that  I  am 
dying  amidst  the  people." 

He  was  full  of  gloomy  presentiments  about  the  destiny  of  France :  '^I 
am  carrying  away  with  me,"  said  he,  <<  the  funeral  of  monarchy ;  its 
remnants  will  become  the  prey  of  the  factious." 

The  report  of  a  cannon  having  been  heard,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start : 
<<  Is  this  already  the  funeral  of  Achilles ! " 

^  In  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,"  says  Cahanis,  ^  he  ordered  his 
windows  to  be  opened,  and  said  to  me  in  a  firm  tone :  <  Friend,  I  shall 
die  to-day.  On  such  a  day,  it  only  remains  to  perfume  oneself,  and  then, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  music,  to  be  lulled  agreeably 
to  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking.*  He  then  called  lus  valet- 
'  I :  '  Come,'  said  he,  'prepare  to  shave  me,  and  to  dress  me 
*'*^nletely.*  He  ordered  his  bed  to  be  moved  nearer  an 
^**~  4iat  he  might  contemplate  the  first  symptoms  of 
'pi  -*^  little  garden.   The  sun  was  shining; 

■^  '  it  is  at  least  his  couon-german.* 

*-  he  still  replied  by  signs  to  the 
***«  The  slightest  attentions 
-"hen  we  approached  him, 

*nable  to  articulate  any 
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■  agoojylit  Mlwd  for  opiHB,jnd  Mndred  idboBt  hatfi^Mi  aU^ 
haTing  Jnil  tunad  lowid  Md  niatd  hk  cgwi  to  liMViaD.    &• 


•■Ubitt  obIj  a  ■met mik^ ,ik edniiltip^ •ndplwMWt 


TIm  gcidF  iaqitfitd  bjr  £«  dwirii,  irait  intMise  mid  iiiihr«mL     ffis 
flMratMy,  who  Adoetd  him,  and  had  •evwnd  tiniM  dfmwn  his  mrard  in  him 
andattfoand  to  eommit  aoidde.    Dnriag  hia  flinaaw, » 


himad^  aakmg  wfaaOier  tfanr  wodd  try  a  traoa 
'       '     Ifixabeau. 


of  blaadt  and  oAHeiiig  hia  own  to  ruanimata  and  ivviw  Ifirahaau.  The 
paopla  eanaed  the  theatna  to  be  ahat,  and  eTen  diqpenad  and  hooted  • 
balL  which  aeemed  an  inaolt  to  the  ffeneral  grief. 

liaanadiile,  the  hody  was  opened.    Sini^ar  vqiarta  wane  in  duMula- 
tian ;  and  any  ineonaidarate  wwd  that  had  oonftrmed  tiia  idea  of  poiaonii^^ 
might  have  coat   the  liyea  of  peraona  who^  periiap%  warn  * 
IGmbaan^a  eon  aaanrea  na  that  r 
Lttaantopay, 


the  liyea  of  peraona  wlio^  periiap%  warn  innoeent 
urea  na  that  the  greater  pairt  of  the  aurgaona  iHio  por- 
,«foondindnhitaWetgaceaofpoiaon;"  battfaatttiagp 

lailent 


On  Aa  ard  of  April,  the  department  of  Twbm  want  to  the  National 
Aaaemhly,  and  deaonnded  and  obtained  that  the  ehnrdh  of  Sainte-Gene- 
ynkire  ahoold  be  eonaecrated  to  the  bnrial  of  great  men,  and  that  Mir»- 
baan  ahould  be  placed  there  the  firat  The  front  of  the  edifice  waa  to  be 
inacribed  with  these  words  :  *^Attx  grands  hommes  la  patrie  reeonnaU" 
aanlC"  Deacartea  waa  there  ;  and  Voltaire  and  Rouasean  were  also  to 
be  bron^t  thither.  Thia,  aaya  Camille  Deamouliiu^  waa  a  grand 
decree  !  There  axe  a  thousand  aecta  and  a  thonaand  diurohea  anumg 
nationa  ;  and  in  one  nation,  Ihe  holy  of  boliea  for  one  ia  an  abominatioii 
for  another.  But  for  thia  teoqtle  and  these  relicB^  there  will  bo  no 
dinutea.    Thia  baailie  will  unite  all  men  to  its  religion. 

On  tiie  4th  of  April,  took  place  the  funeral  proceaaion,  the  moat 
eztenaiTe  and  popular  that  had  ever  been  in  the  world,  before  that  of 
Ni^poleon  on  the  I5th  of  December,  1840.  The  people  alone  managed 
the  police,  and  admirably ;  and  no  accident  happened  in  that  crowd  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  atreeta,  boulevards,  windows^ 
roofii,  and  trees,  were  all  loaded  with  qMctatora. 

At  tiiie  head  of  the  prooeaaion,  walked  La&yetie  ;  next,  surrounded  by 
the  twelTe  hmariert  d  la  chcdne,  came  Trondiet,  the  president  of  the- 
National  Aaaembly ;  and,  after  bim,  the  whole  Asaembly,  without  any 
diatiDetion  of  party.  Silyea,  Mirabeau's  intimate  Jjjipdy  who  deteatad 
the  Lametha,  and  ncTer  spoke  to  them,  had  nr—  ^^^a^io  noble  and 
delicate  idea  of  taking  the  arm  of  Charles  de  1>- 
from  the  unjust  su^cion  that  was  impending 

Inunediately  after  the  National  Assembly 
Hxb  Gfaih  of  the  Jacobins,  like  a  second  Asaembi 
They  had  ^Uatinguiriied  themaelves  by  a  pompou 
mourning  for  eight  days,  and  an  eternal  mov 
acrary  anniTeEBary. 

This  imm^Meproeeerion  could  not  arrive  at  the   ^ 
before  eight  o'clock,  where  CMrutti  pronouncec 
Twenty  thonaand  Natif  '^a  discharged  tha^ 
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all  Hie  wiudows  were  shattered  to  atoms ;  for  a  moment  people  thought 
that  the  church  would  fall  in  upon  the  cofifin. 

Then  the  funeral  procession  resumed  its  course  by  torch-light, — a  truly 
funeral  procession  at  such  an  hour.  Two  powerful  instruments  were 
then  heard  for  the  first  time,  the  trombone  and  the  tamtam.  ^  Those 
vident  and  detached  notes  overawed  the  soul  and  afiected  the  heart." 
It  was  very  late  at  night  whoa  they  arrived  at  Sainte-Genevieve. 

The  character  of  &e  day  had  been  generally  calm  and  solemn,  and 
stan^ped  with  a  feeling  of  immortality.  One  would  have  thought  that 
they  were  transferring  the  ashes  of  Voltaire, — of  one  of  those  men  who 
never  die.  But,  in  proportion  as  daylight  disappeared,  and  the  proces- 
sion buried  its^  in  the  doubly  obscure  shadow  of  night,  and  gloomy 
streets,  lit  by  the  glare  of  fliokoring  torches^  the  imaginations  of  men  also 
plunged  irresistibly  into  the  dark  r^ons  of  futurity  and  ominous  pre- 
sentiment. The  death  of  the  only  great  man  occasioned,  from  that  day, 
a  formidable  equality  among  all  others.  The  Revcdution  was,  from  that 
time,  about  to  roll  down  a  rapid  declivity,  by  a  dusky  path  to  triumph, 
or  to  the  tomh.  And,  in  that  path,  it  was  everm<Nre  to  be  without  a  man, 
a  glorious  companion  on  the  road^— «  man  of  a  noble  heart,  after  all, 
devoid  of  bitterness,  and  hatred,  and  magnanimous  towards  his  most 
bitter  enemies.  He  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  something  that  was 
not  yet  well  known,  and  which  was  known  but  too  late  :  a  sfont  of  peace 
even  in  war, — kindness,  gentleness,  and  humanity  even  in  violence. 

Let  us  not  yet  leave  Mirabeau  to  sleep  in  the  earth ;  what  we  have 
seen  buried  at  Sainte-Genevieve  is  the  least  part  of  him.  His  soul  and 
his  memory  still  remain,  and  ought  to  give  an  account  to  God  and  men. 

One  man  alone,  the  honest  and  austere  Pdtion,  refused  to  take  a  part 
in  the  procession :  he  asserted  that  he  had  read  a  plan  of  conspiracy  in 
Mirabeau*s  own  hand-writing. 

The  great  writer  of  the  time,  a  young,  artless,  and  fervent  mind,  who 
represents  its  passions  and  fluctuations  the  best, — I  mean  Desmoulms, — 
varies  astonishingly,  in  a  few  days,  in  his  judgment  on  Mirabeau,  and 
ultimately  inflicts  upon  him  the  most  overwhelming  sentence.  No  spec- 
tacle can  be  more  curious  than  that  of  this  athletic  swimmer,  t^npest-tost, 
as  it  were,  from  hatred  to  friendship,  and  at  length  stranded  upon  hatred. 

First,  as  soon  as  ever  he  knows  he  is  ill,  he  feels  afiected,  and,  though 
still  attacking  him,  he  disfdays  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  recalls  to 
mind  the  immortal  services  that  Mirabeau  had  rendered  to  liberty  :  '*  All 
patriots  say,  like  Darius  in  Herodotus :  Histiseus  excited  Ionia  agMUst  me ; 
but  Histiseus  saved  me  when  he  broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Ister.^' 

And  a  few  pages  further : 

^  But  Mirabeau  is  dying*  Mirabeau  is  dead  !     What  a»  immeme  prey^ 

'^'*^  keen  uiud  by  death  /    I  feel  even  now  the  same  shock  of  ideas 

•«timea|^  '•'**  made  me  remain  speechless  and  motionless  before 

^  m  ■ti^ms,  when,  at  my  request,  they  raised  the  veil 

■  ^1  sought  to  discover  his  secret.     It  was  a  deep 

Seyond  all  expression,  was  that  it  reminded 

"td  righteous.     Never  shall  I  foiget  that 

agomsiug  sentiments  I  experienced  on 
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A  week  alterwanln,  a  total  change  takes  place  I  and  Desmonlins 
becomes  his  enemy  !  The  nccessitv  of  dis|>eUing  the  horrible  suspicions 
which  beset  the  Lamcths  cast  the  fiekle  writer  into  the  most  Tiolent  lan- 
guage. Friendship  induced  him  to  betrav  friendship  !  .  .  .  Sublime  but 
childish  and  inunoderate  genius,  ever  rushing  into  extremes  ! 

^  For  my  port,  when  they  had  raised  the  shroud  for  me,  I  confess  that, 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  whom  I  had  adored,  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  and  that 
I  gazed  upon  him  with  eyes  as  dry  as  Cicero's  when  he  contemplated  the 
t«-i*nty-three  wounds  on  the  dead  body  of  Caessr.  I  gazed  at  mat  grand 
treasury  of  ideas,  dismantled  by  deau.  I  suffered  as  not  being  able  to 
shed  tears  over  a  man  who  had  so  great  a  genius,  who  had  rendered  sadi 
splendid  services  to  his  country,  and  had  wished  to  have  me  for  his 
friend.  I  thought  of  the  reply  that  Mirabean  dyins  made  to  the  dying 
Socrates,  of  his  refutation  of  the  long  conversation  of  Socrates  on  immor- 
tality, by  the  single  word  SUep.  I  contemplated  his  sleep  ;  and,  unable 
to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  of  his  great  projects  against  the  comple- 
tion of  our  Hbert}',  and  revolving  in  my  mind  the  whole  of  his  two  last 
years,  the  past  and  the  future,  and  his  last  saying, — that 'profession  of 
materialism  and  atheism,'!  also  replied  by  these  single  words  :  You  die/* 

No,  Mirabean  can  never  die  ;  he  will  live  with  Desmoulins.  He  who 
invoked  the  people  on  the  TJth  of  July,  1789,  and  he  who  on  the  23rd  of 
June  uttered  the  great  language  of  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy, — ^the 
tirst  orator  of  the  Revolution  and  its  first  writer, — ^will  live  for  ever 
among  posterity,  and  nothing  can  separate  them. 

This  man,  consecrated  by  the  Revolution,  and  identified  with  it,~and 
consequently  with  ourseh-es,  we  cannot  degrade  without  degrading 
oursoh-es, — ^-ithout  uncrowning  France. 

Time,  which  reveals  everything,  has  revealed  nothing  that  really 
proves  the  reproach  of  treason  to  have  been  well  founded.  Mirabeau's 
real  transgression  was  an  error,  a  serious  fatal  error,  but  one  that  was  then 
shared  by  all  in  different  degrees.  At  that  time,  all  men  of  every  party, 
from  Caizales  and  Maury  down  to  Robespierre,  and  even  to  Maiat, 
believed  France  to  entertain  Royahst  opinions  ;  aU  men  wanted  a  king  : 
the  number  of  republicans  was  truly  imperceptible. 

Mirabean  believed  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  king  invested  with 
power,  or  no  king  at  all.  Experience  lu^  decided  against  intermediary 
attempts, — spurious  constitutions,  which,  by  the  paths  of  deception,  lead 
to  hypocritiod  tyranny. 

The  means  he  proposes  to  the  king  for  recovering  his  power,  is  to  be 
more  revolutionary  man  the  Assemblv  itself. 

There  was  no  treason  ;  but  theri'  irruption.     What  kind  of  cor- 

ruption !    Was  it  money  !    It  if  *»eiwi  appears  to  have  receiv*- 

sums  *  to  defray  the  expense  o  -^  correspondence  with  ** 


•  H«nr 
nnerthe' 
their  CI 
aathoria 
bean,  V«h 


'Habeau  a*. 
■•  have « 
■dversar 


•t^ 


may  ^pear,  we  v 
the  testimony 
thrir  haadwflb^ 
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Departments^ — a  sort  of  mmistry  that  he  was  organising  at  his  own 
house.  He  makes  use  of  this  suhile  expression, — ^tlus  excuse  which  does 
not  excuse  him  :  that  he  had  not  been  bought,  that  he  was  paid,  not  sold. 
There  was  also  another  kind  of  corruption,  which  those  who  had  studied 
this  man  will  easily  understand.  His  romantic  visit  to  Saint-Cloud,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1790,  had  transported  him  with  the  mad  hope  of 
becoming  the  minister,  not  of  a  king,  but  of  a  queen,  a  sort  of  political 
husband,  as  Mazarin  had  been.  This  mad  expectation  became  the  more 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  as  that  single  and  transitory  appari- 
tion was  a  kind  of  dream  that  never  returned,  and  which  he  could  never 
compare  seriously  with  reality.  And  he  treasured  up  this  allusion  :  he 
saw  the  queen,  as  he  wished  to  see  her,  a  true  daughter  of  Maria-Theresa, 
violent,  but  magnanimous  and  heroic.  This  error  was,  moreover,  cleverly 
improved  and  maintained  by  M.  de  Lamarck,  who  was  placed  about  him 
day  and  night,— a  man  attached  to  the  queen,  and  also  to  Mirabeau, — 
and  who,  never  leaving  his  side,  confirmed  in  his  mind  this  dream  of  the 
queen's  genius  ...  A  queen  so  handsome,  so  unfortunate,  and  so  cou- 
rageous !  She  was  in  want  of  only  one  tiling, — advice,  experience,  a 
bold  and  prudent  counsellor,  a  manly  hand  to  guide  her,-^the  potent 
hand  of  Mirabeau  I  .  .  Such  was  the  true  corruption  of  this  man, — a 
culpable  illusion  of  the  heart,  full  of  ambition  and  pride. 

Now,  let  us  assemble  a  jury  of  men  of  irreproachable  conduct,  such  as 
have  a  right  to  judge, — such  as  feel  themselves  pure,  free  from  bribery, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  and  free  from  haired,  which  is  rare  (how  many 
Puritans  prefer  vengeance  and  bloodshed  to  money  !);  and  having 
assembled  and  questioned  them,  we  imagine  tiiat  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
come  to  the  same  decision  as  ourselves  : 

Was  there  any  treachery  % — No. 

Was  there  any  corruption  1 — Yes. 

Yes,  the  defendant  is  guilty.  Accordingly,  however  painful  it  may  be 
to  say  so,  he  was  jusUy  expelled  from  the  Pantheon. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  right  in  sending  thither  the  intrepid 

the  Court ;  that  he  was  negodating  with  it.     Rohl  proved  nothing,  neither  did 
Chenier  ;  and  Mirabeau  was  condemned  by  the  Convention  on  mere  appear- 
ances.    Mirabeau's  son  appears   to  me  to  prove  satisfactorily   that   he   left 
scarcely  anything  but  debts.     In  order  to  form  a  serious  appreciation  of  this 
character,  which  was  fu  from  being  pure,  we  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
Mirabeau,  aiming  only  at  energy  and  audacity,  suffered  all  his  life  the  ridicu- 
lous imputation  of  being  a  braggadocio  in  crime.     Camille  Desmoulins  admir- 
ably describes  the  strange  satisfaction  which  Mirabeau  testified,  when  he  said 
to  him,  **  If  the  Court  has  not  given  you  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
your  speech  of  to-day,  it  is  certainly  robbing  you.*'  He  appeared  flattered  by  the 
6gure  at  which  his  speech  was  estimated.     And,  in  the  interview  that  he  had 
with  Lafayette  and  Lameth,  in  1789,  he  said,  coolly,  *'What  shall  we  do 
ith  the  queen?     Must  we  not  kill  her?"     Lafeyette  was  deceived  by  his 
ious  tone,  and  replied  in  the  negative.     ^  You  are  right,**  said  Mirabeau ; 
murdered  queen  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  furnish  a  tiresome  tragedy  to  poor 
Tt ;  but  a  queen  humiliated  is  a  very  different  thing,*'  &c.  (See  Lameth, 
>  Dumont,  Mirabeau*s  Memoirs,  &c) 
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I'plaMii 
the  bnrud-groond  fat  oxeeated  mriwimlnjin  the  1 
The  body  was  tnuMlemd  thither  during  the  nighty  MMfbnriedy  widioat 
an  J  indioetion,  iMneidMre  abont  the  muldle  of  the  indeaoxe  ;  and  there^ 
according  to  evwy  pvobabilitjrt  ii  atill  lenMuna  in  the  year  184ft :  so  that 
Mirabean  has  remained  there  in  the  c<»iTMtbarial-groimd  Ibr  moratiiMk 
yhalf  aooitnrylt 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  jnstioe  of  evHdaating  pwniehnMintn  ;  and  it  is 
.  enough  that  this  poor  great  man  should  have  undergone  an  expiatiem  of 
fifty  years.  Let  us  not  doubt  but  Fraooe,  when  she  shall  see  better  days, 
will  go  and  Cstsh  the  orator  of  Ute  Revolatioii  ftram  tiie-boeoin  of  -ttie 
earth,  and  place  him  again  where  he  ought  to  remain,  in  his  Pantheon,  aft 
the  feet  of  the  oreators  of  the  BevofaitioB,  Desoartes^  Ronssean,  and  Vol. 
taire.  The  banishment  was  deserved,  but  the  restoration  is  likewise 
just.  Why  should  we  envy  him  this  material  sepulchre^  when  he  hack « 
moral  one  m  grateful  memory^  in.  the  irary  heart  of  Frsnoe !. 

*  These  words  are  left  at  speoimens  of  Ae  bad  Ffsnch  to  which,  the  anthM? 
hes  joit  aUudedw— Translator. 

f  Our  yoong'  etndsnts  who  fioequni  this  incioeure,.  now- devoted  to  anato» 
mical  atmUcs,  aheald  know  that  tfasy  are  daily  walking  over  Mirabeau^s  gra(f%. 
He  is  still  there  in  his  leaden  oeffin.  The  centre  fd  the  inclosure  has  aewsa* 
been  aearabed»  but  only  the  latersl  pert,  along  the  walls,  and  there  they  baas 
found*  in  their  blaek  robesy.  in  a  good  state  of  preservatioD,  some  of  the.  ] 
killed  on  the  2nd  of  Septoeben  It  would  be  to  the  honour  dtf 
Paris  to  be  the  flrtt  to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of.  diaoo^wri»' 
tating  Miraheawi  and,  if  be-  be  not  replaced  in  the  Pantheoi. 
—-what  we  osnnot,  '^rilhoutingntitudc.iefiue  hini,--4it  least 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INTOLERANCE  OP  THE  TWO  PART£ES>-BOBESPIE»RE^. 
PRO&RESS. 

On  ther7th  of  Aprils  five  days  after  the  deatll  of  Minbeaiv  Robespiene 
proposed  and  caused  to  be  decreed  that  no  member  of  the  Assembly 
covld  he  raued  to  the  mmia^  duzmg  the  foue  yean  following  the 
session. 

No  depul^  o£  any  importanee  durst  make  any  objection  ;  no  wotesta- 
ti<m  was  made,.eitiber  by  the  usual  framers  of  the  constituticm;  (Thouret^ 
Chapelier,  &c.) ;  or  by  the  agitators  on  the  lefit  (Duport^  Lameth,  Bai^ 
nave,  and  theis  party);  bat,. without  saying  a  word,  diey  allowed  th»n- 
selves  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantage  that  they  might  have  expected 
from  the  death  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  the  entnmoe  to  power,  whidti  seemed 
to  open  before  them,,  was  closed  against  ihem  for  ever. 

Five  weeks  later.  May  16th,  Robespierre  prq>06ed  and  caused  to  be 
decreed  that  the  members  of  the  present  Assembly  could  not  be  elected 
for  the  next  legislature. 

Twice  did  the  oonatituent  Assembly  vote  by  acelamaition  against  itself ; 
and  each  time  on  the  motion  of  ittua  deputy  the  lieast  agreeable  to  the 
Assembly,  of  one  whose  motions  and  amendments  it  had  invariably 
rejected  1 

We  have  here  a  great  change  whidi  we  must  endeavour  to  explain. 

And^  first,,  a  very  rarprising  symptom  that  we  perceive  of  it  is,  that  on  . 
the  very  day  after  Mirabeau*s  death,  Robespierre  assumed  a  new,  auda- 
cious, and  almost  imperious  tone.  (On  the  6th  of  April,  he  violently 
reproadied  the  constitutional  c(«nmittee  with  having  wMxpectedly  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  organisation  of  4he  ministry  (presented  two  months 
before)  ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  ^*  dread  with  winch  the  spirit  which 
I»revailed  at  their  deliberations  inspired  him."  He  concluded  with  this 
dogmatical  sentence :  <<  Here  is  the  essential  imbrwAum  which  I  lay  before 
the  Assembly  J*  And  the  Assembly  showed  no  disapprobation.  It 
granted  him  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day  for  the  substance  of  the 
law  ;  and  it  was  on  the  nunsow,  the  7th  of  April,  that,  being  probably 
assured  of  a  strong  majority,  he  made  the  motion  o£  prohibiting  the 
ministry  to  the  deputies  for  four  years. 

Rob^ierre  was  no  longer  a  hesitating  timid  deputy  ;  he  had  assumed 

authority.    This  was  perceptible  on  the  I6th  of  May,  when  he  devdoped 

^Jiwnously,  and  often  eloquently,  this  thesis  of  political  morality,  that  the 

Bght  to  make  it  h»  duty  to  retire  to  his  rank  as  a  private 

"^  to  shun  puUic  gratitude.    The  Assembly,  tired  of  its 

■^ittee, — a  deeemvirate  ever  speaking  and  laying  do^m 

~  'MSf^ierre  for  having  been  the  first  to  express  a 

*      ^  reduced  to  this  formula  :  ^*  The  con- 

^"  of  this  or  that  orator,  hut  from  the 
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perypfimeipU  iiftk$  dfimiom  thaiprweeJM  tmd  ktu  mifporUdut.    After 
two  jcan  ol  iniMriiiiiiiMi  bbow%  H  onlj  remains  for  ns  to  gire  our  me- 


mmon  an  •^Mtifi*  of  in^ffBreoee  for  our  fanmnnift  power^  and  for  ewerj 
other  intereat  than  tfiai  of  die  poblle  good.  Let  ns  go  and  breathe,  in 
oor  deparimeot%  the  air  of  eqnelilgr.*' 

And  be  added  theee  imperioiisaira  haaty  words :  '^  It  seems  to  me  tfaat^ 
for  the  hoooor  ol  tiie  principles  of  the  Assembly,  this  motion  ought  nofe 
to  be  decreed  in  ^  dilatorr  a  manner."  Far  from  being  offended  br 
this  langnagOy  the  Assemblj  applaaded,  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and 
wanted  to  rote  immediately.  In  rain  did  CSiapelier  ask  permisaioa  to 
wpmk,  die  motion  wis  Toted  almost  nnanimoasljr. 

Gamille  DesmooHns,  the  habitoal  and  veiy  sealons  trumpeter  of 
Bobespierre,  says  veiy  truly  that  he  considers  this  decree  as  a  master- 
piece of  policy :  ^  We  can  easily  imagine  that  he  carried  things  thusmth 
a  high  hand  only  because  he  was  in  secret  intelligence  with  the  self- 
respect  of  the  great  majority,  who,  unable  to  be  re-efoeted,  eageriy  seised 
diis  opportoni^  of  leymling  all  the  honourable  members.  Our  trusty 
frioid  had  cakuhued  right  well,**  &c. 

What  he  had  calculated,  but  what  Desmoulins  cannot  tell,  is,  that  for 
the  two  extreme  parties,  the  Jacobins  and  the  aristocrats,  die  c<»nmon 
enemy  to  be  destroyed  was  the  constitation  and  the  constitutional  party, 
the  parents  and  natural  defenders  of  their  weakly  child. 

But  Robespierre  was  too  great  a  politician  for  us  to  believe  that  he 
trusted  entirely  to  this  calculation  of  probabilities,  to  this  hypothesis 
founded  on  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  When  we  behold  him 
speakine  so  forcibly,  and  with  so  much  authority  and  certainty,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  he  was  most  positiyelv  informed  of  the  support  dukt  his 
motion  would  meet  with  from  the  nght  side  of  the  Assembly.  The 
.  priests,  in  favour  of  whom  he  had  lately  ventured  so  far,  and  almost  com- 
promiE«d  himself  (March  12th)  were  able  to  give  him  perfect  information 
on  the  opinions  of  their  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Robespierre's  voice  seems  suddenly  more  com- 
manding, it  is  because  it  is  no  longer  that  of  a  single  man ;  a  whole 
nation  speaks  with  him, — that  of  the  Jacobin  societies.  The  society  in 
Paris,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  by  deputies,  and  at  first  possessing  as 
many  as  four  hundred  in  October,  1789,  has  at  most  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  on  the  28tii  of  February,  1791,  the  day  when  Mirabeau  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  Lameths.  Who  then  are  the  predominant  members  of  the 
Jacobin  club  !  Those  who  are  not  deputies,  but  wish  to  be  so, — those 
who  desire  that  the  constituent  Assembly  may  not  be  re-elected.  It  was 
the  secret  thought,  the  desire,  and  the  interert^  ^e  Jacobins  that 
Robespierre  had  expressed  ;  and  he  become^  **^  ^"n.  He  speaks 
for  them  and  before  them  ;  and  he  is  supp'^  for  they  ar* 

the  persons  who  now  fill  the  galleries.     Th)  "*V**  ^  ^' 

already  called  it,  begins  to  overawe  the  cons*  'wft  abe* 

and  this  reason  is  not  one  of  the  least  which 
repose.      Tlie  galleries  interpose  more  ai 
speeches  of  the  orators  with  exclamations,  ^^ 
the  question  on  the  colonies,  for  instance,  a  de 
hissed  outrageously. 


malie-^ 
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The  secret  history  of  the  Jacobin  society  is  extremely  difficult  to  unravel. 
Their  pretended  journal,  edited  by  Laclos,  far  from  throwing  any  light 
on  the  subject  only  renders  it  more  obscure.  What  is  nevertheless  very 
evident,  is,  that  of  the  two  primitive  fractions  of  the  society,  the  Orleans 
party  now  declines,  discredited  by  its  chief  in  the  affair  of  the  four  millions, 
and  by  the  republican  warfare  directed  against  it  by  Brissot  and  others. 
The  other  fraction  (Dnport,  Bamave,  and  Lameth)  appears  also  worn 
out  and  exhausted  ;  as  though  in  mortally  wounding  Mirabeau  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  February,  it  had  left  its  stmg  and  its  life  in  the 
wound.  But  whether  it  still  acts  in  the  violent  riot  by  which  the  Jacobins 
completely  destroyed  the  monarchical  club  with  sticks  and  stones,  is  what 
we  cannot  positively  know.  However,  what  we  may  say  in  general  of 
the  triumvirs  is,  that  their  bad  reputation  for  intrigues  and  violence,  and 
the  ominous  (though  unjust)  reports  current  against  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mirabeau^s  death,  induced  the  Jacobins  to  follow  preferably  a 
poor,  austere  man,  free  from  corruption,  and  of  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. The  remarkable  scene,  noticed  by  all,  at  Mirabeau's  funeral 
(Lnmeth  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Sieyds,  and  shielded  by  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  the  people, — ^a  Jacobin  protected,  as  it  were,  in  face  of  the 
people  by  the  unpopular  abbe  1)  was  enough  to  cause  the  Jacobin 
society  to  reflect.  It  abandoned  the  Lameths  and  attached  itself  to 
Robespierre. 

The  affair  of  the  Jacobins  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  decided  against  the 
Lameths  by  the  society  of  Paris,  about  the  end  of  March,  seems  to  be  the 
date  of  their  downfall.  One  might  almost  say  that  they  expire  with 
Mirabeau  ;  both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  disappear  almost  at 
the  same  time. 

Nothing  had  more  contributed  to  hasten  their  ruin  than  their  ilUberal 
opinion  on  the  rights  of  men  of  colour.  The  Lameths  had  houses  and 
slaves  in  \)ie  colonies  ;  and  Bamave  spoke  manfully  in  favour  of  the 
planters.  The  Assembly,  wavering  between  the  too  evident  question  of 
right  and  the  fear  of  exciting  a  general  conflagration,  made  this  strange 
decree  :  "  That  it  would  never  deliberate  on  ths  state  of  persons  not  bom 
of  a  free  father  and  mother,  unless  it  was  required  to  do  so  by  the 
colonies."  They  were  very  sure  that  this  demand  would  never  come  ;  so 
it  was  prohibiting  itself  from  ever  deliberating  on  the  slavery  of  the 
blacks.  The  planters  wanted  to  raise  a  statue  to  Bamave,  as  if  he  were 
already  dead,  which  was  but  too  true. 

Independently  of  these  interests,  a  secret  influence,  we  must  say,  con- 
tributed likewise  to  neutralise  the  Lameths. 

Shortly  after  Mirabeau's  death,  at  a  time  when  it  was  imputed  to  them 
by  many  persons,  a  little  insignificant  man  asked,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to 
speak  to  Alexander  de  Lameth,  who  was  still  in  bed,  and  he  was 
^  ifdnutted.  This  was  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
'■»«ster  sits  down  by  the  bedside,  and  begins  his  confession.  He 
Mirabeau  (a  sure  way  of  pleasing  the  Lameths),  reproaches 
'  evil  course  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and  we  large 
"^nt,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  Jacobins, 
■••lys  he,  "  I  had  the  letters  they  had  received  from 
'  read  them  to  the  kmg,  who  often  admired  the 
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wiadom  of  your  replies."  The  ooiiclii«<m  of  this  coufrnmiioUy  wludi 
lAmeth  forgets  to  give  os,  bat  which  is  perfectly  well  known,  is,  that 
lameth,  in  one  respect,  succeeded  Mirsbekn,  and  becsme  what  Barnave 
had  been  erer  since  the  month  of  Doeember,  one  of  the  seorei  adTiseni 
of  the  Court.* 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Assembly  took  a  iSonnidable  8te|^  and 
decided  that  none  but  actiTe  dtiaens  could  be  National  Guards. 


r'  rre  protested,  but  Duport  and  Bamave  remained  silent ;  and  Chariee 
Lameth  spoke  only  on  a  point  of  little  importance. 

The  ival  touchstone,  the  fatsl  ordeal,  was  the  prohibition  of  Clubs,  now 
■olsmnly  attacked  before  the  Assembly  by  the  department  of  Paris, — the 
prohibition  of  popular  aasemblies  in  general,  whether  communes,  see- 
lions,  or  tne  associations,  their  ri^t  S[  nuiking  odlectiye  petiti<ms  and 
addresses,  that  of  publishing  notices,  &c.  Chi^>elier  proposed  a  law  which 
deprived  them  of  this  right ;  and  it  was  indeed  roted,  but  not  carried 
into  execntiQn.  He  declared  that,  without  this  law,  the  Clubs  would  be 
corporations,  and  the  most  formidable  of  alL  Robeqpierre  and  Petion 
stood  forward  as  deHenders  of  the  Clubs.  But  were  not  Duport,  Bsjp- 
nave,  and  liameth,  the  founders  of  the  Jacobins,  and  their  leaders  for  bo 
long  a  time,  about  to  speak  also  I  Everybody  expected  it . . .  But  no  ; 
they  remained  silent,  utteriy  silent     They  were  evidently  abdicating. 

Robespierre  had  let  fall  an  expressiou  against  them  which  doubtless 
eontributed  to  deprive  them  of  every  inclination  of  speaking  :  <'  I  do  not 
excite  a  riot ...  If  an^-body  would  accuse  me,  I  wish  he  would  place  all 
his  actions  parallel  w-itli  mine.''  This  was  def^'ing  the  former  agitators 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  peace. 

In  the  question  on  re-eligibility  (May  16th),  Duport  allowed  the 
Assembly  to  rote  against  itself ;  but,  on  the  morrow,  when  it  only 
remained  to  vote  about  the  re-eligibifity  of  the  following  legislatures,  he 
at  length  broke  silence.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  vent,  at  once,  all  liis 
Texation  and  his  fears  for  the  future.  This  speech,  full  of  lofty,  strong, 
and  prophetic  sentiments,  has  the  greatest  blemish  that  a  political  speech 
osn  have  ;  it  is  sad  and  desponding.  Duport  therein  declares — That  one 
stop  more,  and  the  government  no  longer  exists  ;  or,  if  it  revives,  it  will 
exist  only  to  beoome  concentrated  in  the  execution  power.  Men  are 
unwilling  to  obey  any  longer  their  former  despots  ^  ''^^lit  to  make  new 
ones,  whose  power,  more  popular,  will  be  a  thon*  ^fvs  dangerous. 

Freedom  will  be  lodged  in  egotistical  individup*  <4ity  in  a  pp- 

gressive  levelling,  even  to  the  division  of  Ian'  ^  people  p 

evidently  tending  to  change  the  form  of  the  ^  ^tfaout  £r> 

seeing  that  it  wiU  be  neoessary  first  to  drown  'it  last  ^ 

tiaans  of  the  throne,  &e.,  &c.    Nexl^  alluding 
he  blamed  the  dever  system  of  certain  men  wh 
qpeaking  of  principles,  lofty  generalitieB,  withou. 
snd  means,  or  taking  any  responsibility  ;  ^  for  « 
without  interruption,  a  professordiip  of  natural  la 

Duport,  in  tins  kmr  anaapbuiit,  started  from  an  i, 


*  Nothing  cf  «n  iastmctiye,  or  tu 

BamsTe's  Mem'*  Lsmeth  cannot  eq 
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twice  Mpattted*:  ^  Hie  Revolutkm  is  oompleted."  This  single  expression 
"destPCFyed  all  the  vest  The  fenerai  cneMiness,  -tiM  presentiment  tfaAt 
there  was  an  .infiwie  umiber  of  ebstecles  to  ^yercome,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  vefomus  altogether  iforoed  upon  every  mind  a  mate  but 
powerful  refutation  6i  sadi  lan  asoortioii.  Robespierre  took  good  care 
n<yt  to  seise  the  ^angeroos  advantage  afforded  by  his  adversary  ;  he  did 
not  fall  into  the  snare  by  saying  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  Revoln- 
tion.  He  kept  dkwe  to  Hie  ^piestion.  Oofy,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  return 
an  idyl  for  an  elegy,  he  jeverted^  his  former  ^eeoh,  to  the  peaceful 
moral  ideas  *'  of  a  retirement  prescribed  by  reason  and  nature, — a  retire- 
ment necessai:^  for  meditating  on  principles."  He  warranted  ibAt ''  tiiere 
^(isted  in  «very  provinoe  of  the  •entire  fatkera  ofjfamiUeB,  who  would 
wUlingly  eorae  forward  to  perform  4be  daties  of  legislators,  in  oi*der  to 
secure  toiheir-chUdreti  morakand  aciativelaad  . . .  And  sheidd  intriguers 
depart,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  ;  for  modest  vhrtae  would  then 
i?eoeive  the  reward  of  wfaioh  tiiey  would  have  dqsrived  it." 

This  sentimentaiit^  being  traaalated  into  {K>litical  language,  meant 
iStuA  Robespierre,  having  a^sed  the  xevolationary  henfer  that  -had  iiedlen 
out  of  the  hands  of  Dupert  <the  lever  of  ibe  Jaeobins),  was  not  afraid 
«f  shiitting  himself  out  of  the  (fffimtd  Aesembly,  in  the  name  of  princi- 
ples, in  oi^er  to  be  the  better  able  to  sway  the  only  active  and  efficacious 
Assembly,  the  great  directing  Ctwb.  In  aU  probabtkity,<the  next  legislature, 
liaving  no  longer  «ach  men  as  Mirabeaiiy  Duport,  and  Gaaal^,  would  be 
feeble  and  torpid,  and  that  life  and  sireogth  wonld  be  entirely  among  the 
Jacobins.  That  ^qoiet,  philoet^ihical  retirement  ^t4u<^  'he  preeonbed  for 
iiis  adversaries  he  hiBuelf  intended  te  find  in  the  real  centre  of  agitation. 
Buport  honeured  his  downfidl  by  an  admirable -i^eeoh  against  the  pain 
of  'dea^,  nidierein  he  reached  die  very  bottom  of  the  snlnect,— this  pro- 
found objection : — '^  Does  not  a  society  which  makes  iteett  -a  legal  mur- 
derer tc»oh  murder  I "  This  enunent  man,  'v^ose  name  remains 
Mtadied  to  the  establishment  of  juries  in  Frsaceiy  and  te  aM  our  judiciary 
institutions,  had,  like  Mirabean,  the  glory  ef  enlting  -his  career  on  a  ques- 
tion -of  humanity.  His  meedi,  snperior  in  every  reepeet  io  llie  petty 
academical  disoourae  whiim  Robegpiwre  also  q[M>ke  against,  the  pain  of 
death,  found  nevertheless  no  echo.  Nobody  remarked  these  words,  in 
whidi  we  may  perceive  but  too  pknidy  -a  gloomy  presentiment-:  *'  Since  a 
eontinnal  ohange  in  men  has  rendereid  a  change  in  things  almost  neces- 
sary, let  ns  at  least  contrive  tiiat  our  revolatioBary  scenes  be  the  least 
ir^pcal  , .  ^  Let  n»  nnder  mtm'retpected  hjfman/** 

A  serioos  senteawa,  wfaioh  nnfortmiately  was  but  toe  applicable  !   Man 

m  life  were  no  longer  veqieoted.     Blood  was  Jowing  ;  and 

I  warfare  wM^dbent  to  break  eot 

^•s  17Mi,tbe>ob8tiDate -(^position  «f  the  ekcgiytatiie  sale  of 

**^eifl  eatatee  had  placed  Ae  mimicipalitiefl  in  the  most  painful 

"^    Tbuj  were  icrth  te  iw  severs  against  persona,  and 

■<M  #f  the  pasuiiii  -oppontion  tfiat  was  i>renght  against 

*%  in  apnonwmee ;  for  the  clergy  acted  nmj  powerful^ 

^  confessional  and  the  press,  by  the  propagation  of 

epeoaa%  ^^^^^^^g  in  Brittany  Aixke's  atrocious 

*»tion. 
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Becvc«n  the  timid  inarUTe  mnnicipAlitics  and  the  insolently  rebdlioaa 
cfeni^y,  ibe  new  religion  Appealed  ▼nniinialied.  On  erery  aide,  the 
socieiitr*  of  the  friends  of  the  contcitation  were  obliged  to  nrge  the  mnni- 
cii«liu««,  blame  their  inactiTitr,  and,  in  extreme  casef,  act  in  tfieir 
sued.  The  Revolution  thns  aaeamed  a  fonnidable  character^  fiJKng 
eatirvlv  into  the  pairiocicy  but  intolerant  and  Tident,  hands  of  the  JacolHB 
Sxietim. 

We  miut  say,  like  Canar.  «  Hoe  j^Mtmrni :  **  thej  themselyea  would 
have  it  «^«.  The  priests  sought  for  perseeutiop,  in  order  to  bring  nbout  a 
civil  war. 

The  fatal  deciee  of  the  immediate  oath,  the  scene  of  the  4th  of  Jannary, 
when  these  new  rivmU  of  Polj-enctes  obtained  the  glcny  of  martyrdom  at  a 
cheap  rate,  inspired  the  clergy  eTeiywhere  with  joy  and  extravagaiit 
audacity.  They  now  walked  erect  and  han^ty,  whUst  the  ReToIntion 
seemed' asham<ti  of  itself. 

iHie  of  the  first  acts  of  hostihty  was  made,  as  was  proper,  by  an  edifying 

Kotiff,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  hero  in  the  albir  of  the  Necklace.* 
e  thns  was  restored  to  laronr  among  respectable  people.  Living  in 
safety  beyond  the  Rhine,  he  anathematised  (in  March)  his  suocessor, 
elected  by  the  people  of  Strasbourg,  and  began  a  war  of  religion  in  that 
inflammatle  cit}*. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Uzes  who  sang  lo  /  triumphe !  for  the 
refiLsal  of  ihe  oath,  fell  like  a  spark  into  the  town  of  Uzcs,  and  set  it  in  » 
blaze.     The  alarm-bell  was  rang,  and  the  people  fought  in  the  streets. 

In  Brittany,  the  clergy  easily  succeeded  in  agitating  the  gloomy 
imajn nation  of  the  peasantry.  In  one  village,  a  curate  said  mass  to  than 
at  three  o'clock,  giving  them  notice  that  they  are  never  to  have  vespers 
a^in,  and  that  thev  are  abolished  for  ever.  '  Another  chose  a  Sunday, 
said  mass  very  early,  before  break  of  day,  took  the  crucifix  from  the 
altar,  and  presented  it  to  the  peasants  to  kiss  :  **  Now,  go,"  said  he, 
**  avenge  God,  and  kill  the  impious  ! "  Those  poor  people,  thus  led 
astray,  take  up  arms  and  march  against  Vannes  ;  and  the  troop  and  the 
National  Guards  were  obliged  to  block  them  out  of  the  town  ;  nor  could 
they  disperse  them  without  firing  on  them.  A  dozen  remained  dead  on 
the  spot. 

All  this  happened  at  the  approach  of  Easter ;  and  everybody  waa 
waiting  impatiently  to  know  whether  the  long  would  take  the  communion 
with  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  This  might  be  already 
foreseen  :  he  had  dismissed  the  parish  curate  who  had  taken  the  oath  ; 
and  the  Tuileries  were  full  of  priests  who  were  non-conformists.  It  was 
from  the  hands  of  the  lattsr  mat  he  took  the  communion  on  Sunday,  the 
17th  of  April,  in  pressnee  of  La&yette  ;  who  moreover  gave  the  same 


example  hmiaelf  at  his  own  hoDse,  keeping  in  his  chapel  a  recusant  priest 
to  say  mass  for  Us  wife.  Ths  kh^s  <i«miwmiin«  had  tiiis  bold  featore^ 
that  It  was  done  wiA  gmt  esanor  National  Guard  being  oblu^ 

to  attend,  and  to  ptsnal  ams  1^  ih^piam,  &e.    A  grena&r 

positiTely  nftMsd  tr  ~  >^  *>4Br-Bevolntion.    In  iSbf 


•See  the  bf  ^^ Hlne^s JKiloir 

deIaJ2cr9/ii/ 
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evening,  the  district  of  the  Ck)rdelieTs  thanked  him  for  his  refusal^  and, 
in  a  notice,  **  denounced  to  the  French  people  the  highest  public  func- 
tionary as  a  rebel  to  the  laws  he  had  sworn,  and  authorising  rebellion." 

This  was  but  too  true.  The  Court  needed  a  scandal  and  wished  for  % 
riot,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  king's  captivity  before  all  Europe.  This 
riot,  long  projected  (according  to  Lafayette),  and  delayed,  it  should  seem, 
by  Uie  death  of  Mirabeau,  to  whom  a  part  would  have  been  allotted  in 
this  comedy,  took  place  during  the  Eaker  holidays, — those  days  which 
inspire  all  religious  hearts  with  the  greatest  emotion, — and  on  the  second 
holiday,  Monday,  the  18th  of  April,  1791. 

Everybody  having  had  proper  notice  the  day  before,  all  the  newspapers 
echoing  the  report  of  the  king*s  departure,  from  an  early  hour,  and  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  palace  being  thronged  with  people,  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  royal  family,  the  bishops,  and  servants,  iilluig  several  well- 
fitted  carriages,  prepared  at  eleven  o'clock  to  take  their  departure.  They 
stated  that  they  were  going  only  to  Saint-Cloud  ;  but  the  crowd  closed 
about  the  carriages,  and  they  rang  the  alarm-bell  at  Saint  Roch.  The 
National  Guard  vied  with  the  people  in  blocking  up  every  exit.  The 
animosity  against  the  queen  and  the  bishops  was  very  great  ^  Sire," 
said  a  grenadier  to  the  King,  ^  we  love  you,  but  you  alone  I "  The  queen 
heard  language  still  more  severe,  and  she  stamped  and  wept  with  vexation. 

Lafayette  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  but  nobody  obeyed  him.  He 
then  hastened  to  the  H6tel-de-yi]le,and  demanded  the  red  flag.  Danton, 
who  luckily  was  there,  ordered  the  flag  to  be  refused,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vented a  massacre  ;  for  Lafayette,  being  then  ignorant  that  the  supposed 
departure  was  only  a  feint,  would  have  acted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  After  leaving  Danton  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  he  found  him  again 
at  the  Tuileries,  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of  the  Cordeliers,*  which 
had  repaired  thither,  without  being  ordered.  At  the  end  of  two  hours^ 
the  court  re-entered  the  palace,  having  sufficiently  proved  what  it  had 
desured. 

Lafayette,  indignant  at  having  been  disobeyed,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion ;  but  an  immense  majority  of  the  National  Guards  entreated  him  to 
remain,  and  appeased  his  anger  ;  for  the  citizen  class  trusted  to  him 
alone  for  the  maintenance  of  ue  public  peace. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  king  took  a  strange  step,  which  increased  to 
the  utmost  the  fear  that  was  entertained  about  his  departure.  He  went 
unexpectedly  to  the  Assembly,  and  declared  that  he  persisted  in  his 
intention  of  going  to  Sunt-Cloud  and  of  proving  he  was  free, — adding 
that  he  wished  to  maintain  the  constitution,  ^  of  which  the  constitution 
of  the  clergy  forms  a  part.'*  A  strange  contradiction  with  his  com- 
munion on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  his  support  given  to  the  rebellious 
priests. 

*  Lsfiiyette,  very  subtle  in  this  matter,  pretends  that  Danton  acted  thus 
only  because  he  was  paid  to  do  so  by  the  Court.  **  He  had  just  received,** 
myi  he,  **  a  hundred  thousand  francs  as  pay  for  an  employment  which  was 
forth  button  thousand.**  What  is  more  sure,  is,  that  Danton,  by  causing  the 
iif  te  be  refused,  mortified  the  general,  but  prevented  him  from  committing  a 
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to  VHMiiBvnklioiillT  like  rt^^j^n^d  aoa  patient  viistTmii ;  tU'-v  :i.t-U::]  in  tiM 


■Mfuier,  tiliowtn^  tbeuHvlves   ^vcrj^}t'.rt\   lU^.tiviruing^ 

ntjnj^  mftrrUgea,  wui  IwwildtrrDji^  the  fa^uls  of  fexnsJiM 

r  ****'*■*■;  l&em  botkre  that  tf  thvy  were  mAnied  l^  ilie  roDstitutioi^ 

!iMl%  4S0J  wimU  Im  otily  eoDCutnoeiy  wad  thmt  tlieir  diildr«Q  w<mM 

Hm  iranun  wm<i  att  fnic«  tb«  victinis  Kod  th«^  iiiAtrameQts  of 
ipeeJM  of  Be^gm-of  Tisirror  fmctinod  by  the  rob«Uicru«  {vrienta.  Womca 
are  bntver  tfaaa  men^nccut^toiDed  ma  thry  kn  to  be  r<«|MScted  and  trefttod 
anUi  kuidB«i|  juid  thorou^bly  beLk<vmg  that  tUetr  n«k  is  not  gr^at, 
▲eoovdas^*  tkej  did  boldly  whatever  tLii^ir  pri««tfl  dtirvt  not  do,  Thogr 
wit  AboQ^  to  and  &Ot  currying  the  n«ws,  and  expreKHin;;  iht^ii-  otj^iiiaitt 
mmihrMid  poUUily.  Not  to  mentjon  the  nec«s«nr^'  vjetmiA  of  their 
imtatUB  (I  mfntinntiinir  pemecutipd  &t  bome^  and  t^rui<»»t«d  to  d«iLlih 
bgr  tlieir  wmo'  rafonU,  peeri  ah  □<?■&,  uad  reprc^ibches ),  tliey  <^ tended 
voir  rlgonm  dHple^sure  to  nuuiy  of  tbcrir  petty  dependents  »Tid  to  their 
hCMohold.  Woe  to  tradeapoopie  wbo  were  given  to  philosophic^  idewt ; 
wsod  woe  to  peiriei  purveyors  !  The  ^^oinen  forsook  tlioir  flhops,  and  all 
Ihe  emtoiiien  went  to  the  fihops  of  the  orthodox. 

1^  flhnreiMe  were  deserted,  and  tlic  ooa¥«tite  opened  their  chapels  to 
crowds  ef  oovBtor^reTolutionists — yesterday  stbeists,  to-day  dev^ktees^ 
Baft  ndiat  waa  &r  tnor&  serious,  these  Donveuia  boldly  mAmtained  thoir 
oloietariy  aa4  kept  tfarir  dooi«  «tdl  shnt  agaitut  the  inoDk;a  or  uune  who 
wanted  to  leave  them,  according  to  the  -terma  of  the  dscreea  of  the 


^  ▲  la^  of  tiM  order  of  Sunt  Benedict,  who  had  inoi^ted  on  returning 
to  her  fiaaily,  waa  exposed  to  a  tboufiand  iuaoJt^  They  Tcfu<^ed  to 
aBow  hor  to  tidce  with  her  the  petty  objec te  of  no  valno  for  wiitch  tuiqs 
freqaentlj  feel  amch  attadnneiit.  They  tamed  ber  out  of  'doon  ^Imoot 
naked  ;  and  when  her  relations  came  to  protef^t,  they  would  not  open  the 
iboi^  bat  flung  to  them  ont  of  wiudoir  a.  pAr<>el  of  old  clothes,  aa  if  they 
mere  infeeled  wHii  the  pbgne  ;  and  then  Icmdod  the  relataona  with  abuse. 
The  NatioBal  Aese^Uy  recoiled  a  petttiou  from  the  mother  of  another 
nun,  who  was  detaintjd  by  main  force,  the  atiperior  ^aad  the  direct<]t 
yrayeating  hv  £rom  sending  to  the  mmiicipality  the  docl«tAtion  «he  made 
if  qtutting  her  order.  At  %  convent  of  tbe  Ladies  of  Saint  Anthony,  a 
J9mg  HOB  i^wmur-conpersc)  htmn^  testified  sotoe  deliglit  at  tbe  decree  of 
tmU  ■  ■  I  ih  ieiMM^aft,  was  exposed  to  the  outrage  and  severity  of  tbe  abl^esft— 
a  ^€ry  fcnatiaal  lady  of  noble  birth — cmd  of  the  nther  nana  who  pud 
■ttwir  eoart  to  ihe  abbeea.  The  nsn  having  fcFnnd  motuis  to  ^e  infoi^ma- 
tioB  ef  ksr  euffSenngs  and  danger,  escaped  in  a  in)T|^lai'  m^uixier  ;  fthe 
passed  her  head  through  the  turning-box,  and  n  churl  table  mAVi,  after 
much  trouble,  contrived  to  drag  the  rest  of  her  body  tlirongb  tlie  liole. 
iShe  waa  hospitably  received  by  a  family  m  the  fanbcrurg  Saint  Antoin^ 
■ad  -a  snbacrtptMn  for  the  poor  fugitive  was  fipened  at  the  . 


We  mayeaai^  iBi^iae  tiMtaaehateries  were  notiiMy  to  toai^. 
the  pei^Ie^abeadyaogneFoasly  irritated  by  tfanroisoEiea.  S^My-aiv 
extremely ;  yet  they  Imew  not  whom  to  blame.    All  they  saw  wag  ♦*** 
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Il0T<diiti0n  «oiild  oailier  advanoe  nor  vekreeA^  at  -eyery  step,  tbey  met 
with  an  immovable  power, — ^royalty ;  and  behind  it,  an  active  pow«r, — 
ecclenastical  intrigne.  We  must  not  foe  «iiiprised  if  they  fell  upon  these 
fltumWing-.MockB.  I  do  not  iielieve  ihat  ihe  JTaoobins  had  any  need  to 
urge  them  on  ;  of  the  throe  Jacobin  fieactions,  two  (Lameth  and  -Orleans) 
had  ilien  leas  influence ;  "as  for  Robe^ierre's,  it  was  certainly  violent 
and  fimatioal ;  nevertfa^eas,  its  leader  was  not  personally  a  rioter,  and 
stOl  leas  against  the  -priesls  than  against  any  other  enemy. 

The  movement  was  j^Kmtaneoas,  E^pringing  naturally  from  vwKation 
and  misery.      Women  repaired    to  the  -oonvents,  and  whipped  the 


But,  aoaM*ding  to  all  probahiUty,  the  movement  was  afterwards  turned 
to  account ;  and  they  afforded  it  a  grand  M9cene  and  a  scdenm  occasion. 
It  was  the  plan  of  the  court  to  compromise  the  Revolution,  as  mnch  as 
possible,  before  tiie  Catholic  population  )of  the  kingdom  and  before 
Europe  ;  and  the  non-oonf<»rmists  hired  of  the  municipality  a  church  on 
the  iQMci  det  Th^dUm,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  Paris,  where  they 
were  to  take  '&eir  Easter  Cemmunion.  The  mob  repaired  thith^,  as 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  waited,  became  excited  by  eiqiectation, 
and  threatened  such  as  should  present  themselves.  Defiance  is  animating 
and  exciting :  two  women  «ame  forward,  and  were  brutally  ^^xipped. 
Two  brooms  were  ^tiben  suspended  over  tiie  church  door.  'She  authorities 
removed  them,  but  were  -enable  to  drnj^eree  iSbe  mob.  In  vain  did  Sieyes 
protest  in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  ;  the 
peo[^,  being  wholly  possessed  with  the  sentiment  of  &eir  misery,  were 
obstinately  bent  on  -considering  it  as  m  mere  political  question  ;  for  the 
xebeittions  priests  and  tiieir  accomj^ces  app^ured  to  Stem,  not  without 
-cause,  as  kindling  here  the  spark  which  was  to  came  a  con^Bagration  in 
the  West,  the  S<mtii,  and  perhaps  thron^ont  the  w<nid. 

Avignon  and  Comtat  already  preseirted  a  iri^tfid  qiecimen  of  our 
imminent  dvil  wars.  The  former,  bemg  reinibrced  by  all  the  fervent 
Tevoltttionists  of  Nismes,  Aries,  and  Orange,  was  waging  war  against 
Carpentras,  the  seat  of  the  aristocracy. 

This  was  a  barbarous  warfare  on  either  side,  consisting  of  andent 
-aniniosity  rekindled,  and  new  incentives :  it  was  not  so  nradi  a  war  as  a 
horrible  tragedy  composed  of  ambushes  and  mnrders.  The  Toprehensible 
djlatoriness  of  the  National  Assembly  contributed  nrach  towards  it,  as 
did  also  Mirabeau's  fatal  motion  of  adjourning  Ihe  decision  ;  which  did 
not  arrive  till  the  4th  of  May,  and,  moreover,  decided  nothing.  The 
Assembly  declared  that  Avignon  did  not  form  an  integral  part  of  France, 
without  France  however  renouncing  her  rights.  Which  was  like  saying: 
^'  The  Assembly  judges  that  Avignon  does  not  belong,  without  denying 
that  it  does.'' 

On  the  same  day.  May  4tti,  a  brief  ^rom  ike  pope,  a  sort  of  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Revolution,  was  spread  throughout  Paris.  Therein 
he  vents  insidts  a^inst  the  French  eonstitiition,  -declares  the  elections  of 
"^  I  and  bishops  to  be  void,  and  forbids  them  to  administer  the 

'  society,  to  pay  htudk  this  insult  in  land,  judged 
-v,in  tiie  PalaM-Beyifl,  and  bant  liim  in  effigy, 
'-tence,  tiie  &warite  newspaper  of  the  priests. 
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that  of  the  AIM  Royoa  was  HlwiHte  tmrnt,  after  haTfaig  been  ^pnfiondy 
drMged  in  the  gutter. 

TSe  pope  hee  feDen  rwj  low  eiiice  the  fourteentii  eeotnry. 
blow  giTen  to  Bonifiioe  VIII.,  the  world  ehnddered  with  horror  ;  and  the 
Bull  burnt  by  Luther,  filled  it  agahi  with  trepidation  ;  but  now,  tlie  pope 
and  Rojou  end  their  career  Quietly  together,  without  anybody  earing 
about  the  matter, — executed  in  the  gutter  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honortf  I 

In  proportion  aa  the  pope  retrmti,  his  adTerMnr  adTanoea.  Thii 
immortal  adTereary  (which  la  no  other  than  Beascm),  whatever  be  tfae 
diflguiae  it  may  aasume,  a  juris-oonault  in  1800,  a  theologian  in  1500^  and 
a  philoeopher  in  the  last  eentury,  triumpha  in  1791 ;  and  Franee,  as 
aoon  as  ahe  haa  found  a  tongue,  returns  thanks  to  Voltaire.  Tlie 
National  Aawmbly  decrees  to  t^  {^orious  liberator  of  religioua  opiniona 
the  honours  of  victory.  It  is  gained ;  and  he  haa  conquered.  £et  this 
king  of  the  mind  now  triumph  and  return  to  Paris,  his  own  o^taL  Let 
this  exile,  this  fug^tiye,  who  had  no  place  on  eiffth,  who  lived  oa  €tm 
-eonfines  of  three  kingdoms,  scarcely  curing  to  settle,  like  a  bird  thftt  haa 
no  nest, — let  him  now  come  and  sleep  in  peace  in  the  boeom  of  Franoe  I 

His  was  a  cruel  death!  He  had  revisited  Paris,  and  its  adoring 
population  that  had  so  well  appreciated  him,  only  to  suffSsr  a  mora 
poignant  grief  at  separstioa  1  After  being  persecuted  even  to  lus  death- 
bed, banished  even  after  his  death,  carried  off  by  night  by  his  friends,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1778,  and  hidden  in  an  obscure  grave,  his  return  is 
decreed  on  the  30th  of  May,  1791.  He  will  now  return,  but  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  sun-shine  of  justice,  and  carried  in  triumph  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  to  the  temple  of  the  Pantheim. 

To  complete  his  glory,  he  will  behold  the  downfall  of  those  who  banished 
him.  Voltaire  is  returning ;  and  priests  and  kings  are  departing.  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  his  return  is  decreed  at  the  time  when  the 
priests,  overcoming  the  indecision  and  scruples  of  Louis  XVL,  are  about 
to  urge  him  towanls  Varennes,  to  treason  and  infamy.  How  could  we 
dispense  with  Voltaire  for  so  grand  a  spectacle !  He  must  come  to  Park 
to  witness  the  rout  of  Tartufe  ;  for  he  is  the  hero  of  the  festival.  The 
moment  the  priest  allows  his  dark  conspiracy  to  appear  in  broad  daylight^ 
Voltaire  cannot  fail  to  rise  also  from  the  grave.  Warned  by  the 
audacious  revelation  of  Tartufe,  he  reveals  himself  at  the  same  time,  lifts 
his  head  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  says  to  the  other,  with  that  fearful 
laugh  which  shakes  temples  and  thrones  to  the  ground :  '<  We  are 
inseparable  ;  when  you  appear,  I  appear  also  *  **      '    x^ 


CHAPTER  Xi« 

THE  PRECEDENTS  OP  THE  J* 

I  CANNOT  viedt  the  museum  nf  the  Louvre  wk. 
— often  for  a  long  ti»~  "nvself, — ^be. 

Charles  I.  That  pii^  •e  the  hisw 
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of  France.  It  has  had  upon  our  affairs  a  direct  influence  such  as  works 
of  art  seldom  possess  ;  and  the  great  jMunter  had  imwittingly  enshrined 
therein  the  destiny  of  two  monarchies. 

The  history  of  the  picture  itself  is  curious.  We  must  begin  it  at  a 
rather  remote  period,  and  say  how  this  picture  came  to  France. 

When  the  Aiguillon-Maupeou  ministry  wanted  to  persuade  Louis  XV. 
to  quash  his  parliament,  there  was  a  preliminaiy  operation  to  perform, 
to  restore  to  an  old  worn-out  king  the  faculty  of  having  a  will,  to  make 
him  once  more  a  man.  To  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  shut  up  the  seraglio 
in  which  h3  was  wasting  away,  make  him  accept  a  mistress,  and  confine 
him  to  one  woman  ;  but  notlung  could  be  more  difficult.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  this  mistress, — some  wild,  bold,  amusing  person, — should 
exdude  all  the  others  ;  that  she  should  not  possess  a  superior  mind,  and 
act  the  part  of  a  Pompadour,  but  yet  have  enough  wit  to  repeat  every 
hour  a  well-taught  lesson. 

The  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  a  great  connoisseur  in  these  matters,  having 
well  sought,  we  dare  not  say  where,  found  a  fit  person,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  dignify  her  a  little,  he  found  also  a  simpleton  of  a  good  family 
who  undertook  to  marry  her,  before  she  was  bestowed  on  the  king. 
Madame  Du  Barry,  for  such  was  her  name,  played  her  part  admirably. 
She  surprised  tlie  king  by  her  boldness  and  utmiliarity,  amused  him  by 
laughing  at  him  from  morning  to  night,  rousing  him  as  far  as  she  was 
able,  and  challenging  him  to  be  a  man  and  a  king.  The  royal  aspirations 
which  were  excited  in  him  by  these  means,  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; 
accordingly,  she  scarcely  ever  left  his  side  ;  following  him  boldly  even  to 
the  council,  before  the  chancellor  and  all  those  grave  personages,  and,  with- 
out any  respect  for  decency,  perching,  Uke  an  ape,  upon  his  arm-chair. 
This  singular  Egeria,  whispering  royalty  into  his  ear  night  and  day, 
would  not  perhaps  have  succeeded  with  such  a  man,  if,  to  the  aid  of 
language,  she  had  not  summoned  the  assbtance  of  vision, — and  thus 
rendered  palpable  and  visible  the  lesson  she  repeated. 

Vandyck's  picture  was  bought  for  her  in  England,  on  the  strange  pre- 
tence that  the  page  therein  depicted  being  named  Barry,  she  esteemed  it 
as  a  family  picture.  This  noble  canvass,  so  worthy  of  respect,  both  as  a 
work  of  genius,  and  as  a  monument  of  the  tragedies  of  destiny,  was, 
shameful  to  relate,  hung  up  in  the  boudoir  of  tins  favourite,  to  witness 
her  mad  laughter  and  impudent  frolics.  She  would  take  the  kine  by  the 
neck,  and,  pointing  to  Charles  I.,  exclaim  :  **  Look,  France  (for  thus  she 
used  to  call  Louis  XV.),  there  is  a  king  whose  head  was  cut  off,  because 
he  was  indulgent  towards  his  parliament  GrO  now,  and  be  indulgent  to 
yours  !" 

In  that  small  apartment,  so  low,  (a  long  row  of  attics  still  to  be  seen  in 
^e  upper  story  of  Versailles),  this  large,  full-length  picture,  beheld  so 
^^nely,  an  I  face  to  face,  would  have  had  a  painful  effect  upon  any  man 

^^ie  heart  had  been  less  degraded  and  senses  less  corrupt.     No  other 
'^^oiiis  XV.  could  have  endured,  without  suffering,  that  melancholy 
^ol^  wherein  we  behold  a  whole  revolution,  and  that  eye,  so  full  of 
''^ch  pierces  as  it  gazes  on  you. 

■*ay  remember  that  the  great  master,  by  a  kind  of  divina- 
""haries  I.,  by  anticipation,  as  in  the  huit  days  of  his 
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flight :  yon  we  him  m  a  muple  earatkr^  m  a  eMnpaign  agunrt  the  round- 
htadt.  He  nems  as  though  ha  had  been  gradnallj  foned  to  retreat  to 
the  sea,  where  ho  Btaiid^  solitary  and  foriom.  This  kiag  of  the  seas,  this 
lord  of  the  islea,  has  now  the  sea  for  his  enemy ;  before  him.  lies  the 
roaring  ocean,  and  behind,  the  aeaffold  awaits  him. 

This  meUncholy  picture^  transferred,  under  Louis  XVL^  to  tiie  knw*s 
apartmeota,  natnrally  followed  him  to  Paris  with  the  fiuniitare  of  ^e 
palace  of  VersailleSk  No  other  eould  make  a  grei^bsr  impvessioa  on  his 
mind,  wliioh  was  esGceedingly  engrossed  with  the  history  of  Endand,  and 
especially  with  that  of  Charles  I.  He  nsed  oonstandy  to  read  Unme  and 
other  English  historians,  in  their  own  language ;  and  he  had  retsiaed 
thus  much  :  that  Charles  1.  had  been  put  to  death  for  having  made  war 
on  his  people,  and  that  James  II.  had  been  declared  to  hare  abdieatod 
for  having- forsaken  his  people.  If  there  was  one  fixed  idea  in  his  mind, 
it  was  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of  either :  never  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  never  to  quit  the  soil  of  France.  Althou^  undeeided  in  his 
language,  and  slow  in  forming  a  raaolution,  he  was  vezy  obetinato  in  the 
ideas  that  he  had  once  conceived  ;  and  no  influence,  not  even  the  queen's^ 
could  then  shake  his  opinion.  This  resolution  of  not  acting,  in  onler  not 
to  compromise  himself,  was  moreover  perfectly  consonant  to  his  natural 
indolence.  He  was  much  vexed  with  me  emigrants  who  were  agitating 
on  tlie  frontier,  exclaiming,  threatening,  and  boasting  of  what  they  would 
do,  without  earing  how  they  aggravated  the  position  of  the  king,  whoee 
friends  they  termed  themselreSk  In  December,  1790,  at  the  council  h^ 
at  Turin,  Prince  de  Conde  proposed  to  enter  Fnmce  and  march  on  Lyons^ 
*'  in  spite  of  whatever  might  happen  to  the  king.*' 

Louis  XVI.  Iiad  moreover  another  scruple  that  prevented  him  fi*om 
making  war  ;  which  was  the  necessi^  of  seeking  foreign  assistance. 
Now,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hie  state  of  Europe,  and  the  interested 
^-iews  of  the  different  powers.  He  beheld  the  intriguing  ambitious  spirit 
of  Pnissia,  whicli,  believing  itself  to  be  a  young,  vigorous,  and  very  mifi. 
tary  nation,  was  promoting  discord  on  ail  sides,  in  order  to  find  acme 
prize  for  itself.  As  early  as  1789,  Prussia  came  forward  to  make  an 
offer  to  Louis  XYI.  to  enter  France  with  a  hundred  thousand  men.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  Machiavelism  of  Austria  appeared  to  him  no  less 
suspicious ;  he  did  not  like  that  double-faced  Janus,  at  once  devout  and 
philosophical.  That  country  was  a  tradition  for  him,  both  on  his  fudien^a 
side  and  on  his  mother's :  his  mother  was  of  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  and 
his  father,  the  Dauphin,  had  believed  he  died  poisoned  by  Choisenl,  a 
Lorrain  minister,  a  creature  of  Lorrain-Austria,  a  pupU  of  Marii^ 
Theresa,  and  who  had  married  Louis  XYI.  to  an  Austrian  prineess. 
Therefore,  though  fondly  attached  to  the  queeu,  the  king  became  very 
distrustful  whenever  she  spoke  of  having  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
her  brother  Leopold. 

The  queen  had  no  other  chance :  she  was  extremely  afiraid  of  f 
emigrants,  whom  she  knew  to  be  debating  the  question  of  deposL, 
Louis  XYI.  and  appointing  a  regent ;  she  saw  with  the  Count  d'Ar^'*'  - 
her  most  cruel  enemy,  M.  de  Calonne,  who  had  commented  and  correew^ 
with  his  own  hand,  Madame  de  Lamotte's  pamphlet  against  h&e  in-  t^ 
shameful  necklace  a^ir.    She  had  more  to  dread  ivom  that  < 
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fronk.  ibe  Be^luiioiu  The  lUvolutioBi  considBemg  her  4mly  as  a  qnoeir, 
would  bMM  mtapkyi  tdfim  luc  life  ;^  b«l  Cakmne  mould  hsvo  been  able  to- 
bring  her  to  trial  as  a  woman  and  a.  wifii^ta  diBhonfliiP  hev  perhaps 
juridicaUy^  aad  iDq«aQiLhffi& 

She  adhered,,  withoub  anj-  deTialion^  tOr  tiM  fdansr  ni  the  agents  of 
Aufitria,  Miorcejf  aoABxtteoy^  She  tari&d with  Mirabeau^  and  aneiward 
with-  lAmeth  and  Bamvre^  only  togain^  time  ;■  fiur  it  waa  necessar;  Ihaft 
Austria  should  first  get  rid  of  troublesome  business  in  Brabant,  Turkey, 
and  Hungary ;  and  it  was  also  Becassary  that  Louis  XVI.,  cleverly^ 
tutored  by  the  ckrgy,  should  Giah  aliaw  hia  ]dngly  scruples  to  give  way* 
to  his  seruples  aa.a  Christian  and m  dsvotee: ;  for  the  idea  of  a  superior 
duty  could  alone  nmke  him  fiiil  in  whai  he  b^iered-  to  be  a  duty. 

The  kin§^  had  hft  bean  willing,,  could  ¥ery  eaaly  ha^e  departed  al<me 
on  h<»8ebaek,  wlthoat  any  atto-mdanta.  This  was  Qemuml^Tonnerre^ 
advice  ;:  but  it  waa  by  no  means  that  of  Hie  queen,  who  feaved  nothing  in 
the  worid  so  much  as  being  separated  for  a  monient  fromi  tfa»  kingTibr 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  yielded  to  the  insinuati^ms  of  his  brothers 
against  her.  She  toek  advantage  of  hia  emotion,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
when  he  believed  ^e  had  been  so  near  periahingL  Bursting  into  tears, 
she  made  him  sweac  that  he  would  neves  d^ari  ahttie ;  that  if  ther 
went,,  they  would  go  together,  and  eecqpe  or  periah  together^  l^ewoidd 
not  even,  consent  ta  l^eur  departing  at  the  same  moment  by  diligent 
roads. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  Louis  XVL.  had  vefused  tfae-  offers  that  were 
made  of  earning  him  away ;  nor  <Hd  he  take  advantage  of  escape  dioping 
his  abode  at  SaiuM^loud,  in  the  same  year^  though  he  had  every  oppoir- 
tunity  of  doing  so,  riding  est  airery^  day  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage, 
to  a  distance-  o£  several  leagues^  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  anybody 
behind,,  neither  the  queen,  the  dauphin,,  his  sistev  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
princesses.  Neither  could  the  queen  veaohse  to  leai«>e  certain  of  her  c<»i- 
fidants,  women  who  possessed  her  seocetb  They  would  depart  only  in  » 
body,  in  one  troop,  like  a  battaliom 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  the  af&ir  of  tin  oath  required  of  the  priests 
having  mooh  troubled  the  ctmscience  of  the  king*,  tiiey  uged  him  to  the 
measure  of  writing  to-  the  different  powors,  and  of  making  his  protest- 
ation. On  the  6th  of  October,  1790,  be  sent  hia  first  protest  to  the 
court  of  a  relation,  his  cousin,  the  king  of  Spain, — ^tfae  one  whom  he  dis* 
trusted  the  least  among  aU  the  foreigs  petentatee.  'Sfext,  he  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  (of  Austria),  to  Russia,,  and  to>  Sweden  :  and,  la^v,  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  he  implied  to  the  power  that  hemspected  the  most, 
as  having  wished  from  the  va*y  fisst  to  interfore  in  the  aflhuss  of  Franoe 
— ^l  mean  Prussia.    He  demanded  of  all>  <<  a  Emropean  congress,  sap- 

'"  by  m.  9tamg  vnny^  without  explaining  wfaethei!  he  wished  this 

"  '       kagainat  the  Revolution  (HaDdenbe^g,  I.  103). 

^frkiogamade  no  hasta    The  North  was  in  com- 

•^  Poland  waa  inmmtent ;  it  bvoke  out  in  the 

^l^4and  a  new  partttiosL    ^e  other  states^ 

^     '^  be  absorbed  sooner  or  later,  were  post* 

■qat  been  devoured,  and  the  turn  of 

'^  ripe  enough.    <<  Kings,'*  said 
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Camilh*  DcsmouHiifl,  **  hATing  tasted  the  blood  of  nationfly  will  not  easily 
Qcaiie.  We  know  that  the  hones  of  Diomedes,  alter  haying  onoe  eaten 
human  flesh,  would  eat  nothing  else." 

OiilVy  it  was  necessary  that  France  should  become  ripe  and  ready- 
before  they  seised  her  as  their  prey :  that  she  should  grow  woak 
and  torpid  by  civil  war,  towards  which  she  was  strongly  encouraged. 
The  great  Catherine  wrote  to  the  queen,  in  order  to  exeite  her  to 
resist,  tlie  following  words,  intended  to  bo  sublime : — **  Kings  must 
pursue  thoir  course,  without  caring  for  the  outcries  of  the  people^  as  the 
moon  follows  its  course  without  being  impeded  by  the  baying  of  dogs  ; " 
a  burlcstjue  imitation  of  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  the  more  ridiculous  in 
this  cose,  as,  to  follow  up  the  comparison,  &e  moon  was  really  impeded. 

To  extricate  the  moon  from  this  eclipse,  the  excellent  CaUierine  was 
agitating  all  Europe,  and  acting  energetically  with  her  pen  and  her 
tonffue.  If  she  ^-as  able,  indeed,  by  the  king's  deliverance,  to  let  loose 
civil  war,  and  afterwards  set  all  the  kings  fitting  for  prostrate  France, 
how  easy  would  it  be  for  her,  sitting  in  her  chamel-house  of  the  norUi, 
to  drink  the  blood  of  Pohmd,  and  gnaw  her  to  the  bone  ! 

When  the  escape  was  attempted,  it  was  the  minister  of  Russia  who 
undertook  to  get  a  passport  for  a  Russian  lady,  to  be  given  to  the  queen. 
Catherine  sent  no  succour  ;  but  she  was  well  contented  that  Gustavus  III.^ 
the  petty  King  of  Sweden  (just  beaten  by  her,  and  now  her  friend),  a 
prince  of  a  restless,  romantic,  and  chivalrous  mind,  should  go  in  quest  of 
adventures  at  Aix,  at  the  very  gate  of  France.  There,  under  pretence 
of  taking  the  waters,  he  was  to  ^*ait  for  the  beautiful  queen  absconding 
with  her  husband,  to  offer  her  his  invincible  sword,  and,  disinterestedly^ 
teach  the  good-natured  Louis  XVI.  how  thrones  may  be  restored. 

Austria,  which  had  been,  ever  since  the  days  of  Choiseul,  and  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  possession  of  the  French  alliance,  was 
far  more  directly  interested  in  the  king's  escape.  Only,  in  order  that 
jealous  Prussia  and  jealous  England  should  allow  her  to  interfere,  it  was 
necessary-  not  only  that  Louis  XVI.  should  positively  give  himself  up  to 
Austrin/  but  that,  a  great  party  declaring  for  him,  and  a  powerful  con- 
course of  royalists  being  formed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  Austria  should 
be  as  though,  in  spite  of  herself,  obliged  and  summoned  to  act  by 
France.  Civil  war  begun  was  the  express  condition  that  our  faithful  ally 
made  for  her  intervention. 

As  early  as  October,  1790,  the  two  Au»*-^*mi  partisans,  Mercy  and 
Breteuil,  the  queen's  advisers,  insisted  **  ^^^  Breteuil  sent  fr»*"« 

Switzerland  a  bishop  with  his  plan,  tike  t^  Ippold  sent  at  f    ' 

period  ;  but  neither  the  queen  nor  th-  ndered  it  p 

to  be  the  first  to  speak  to  the  king  of  dan.     Th« 

caused  it  to  be  presented  to  him  by  on  Mends,  wi 

been  intimately  acquainted  with  her  in  hv  "€.  de  EV 

Swedish  officer,  who  had  remained  devote 
not  to  alarm  tiie  king,  they  merely  spoke 
M.  de   BouilH,  among  the  faithful   regin 
so  much  energy  at  Nancy,  dose  to  the  Austi. 
of  succour  from  J^vtuolc^  his  brother-in-la%i 
remained  silen^ 
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The  queen  next  tried  her  influence,  and,  by  dint  of  prayers  and  entrea* 
ties,  at  length  obtained  (October  23rd,  1790,)  a  general  power  to  treat  with 
foreigners, — a  power  granted  by  the  king  to  Breteuil,  the  qneen^s  secret 
agent.  Foreigviers,  from  that  time,  became  no  longer  all  Europe,  but 
specially  Austria.  Bouill^,  receiving  notice  of  this,  advised  the  king  to 
repair  preferably  to  Besanqon,  within  reach  of  succour  from  the  Swiss, 
secured  by  capitulations,  and,  moreover,  less  compromising  than  that  of 
any  power.  But  this  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  Austrian  advisers, 
who  insisted  on  Montm^dy,  at  two  leagues  from  the  Austrian  territory. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding,  M.  de  Bouill^  sent,  in 
December,  Louis  de  Bouill^,  one  of  his  sons,  who,  conducted  by  the 
bishop,  the  primitive  messenger  in  this  affair,  went  to  converse  at  night 
with  Fersen  in  a  very  retired  house  of  the  fSaubourg  Saint-Uonore.  The 
young  BouilM  was  very  young,  being  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
Fersen  was  exceedingly  devoted,  but  absent  and  unmindful,  it  should 
seem,  and  as  we  shall  presently  judge.  Nevertheless,  these  were  the 
two  persons  who  held  in  their  hands  and  directed  the  destiny  of  the 
monarchy. 

M.  de  Bouill^,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  court,  and  knowing  that 
they  were  quite  capable  of  disowning  him,  if  the  business  went  wrong, 
had  requested  the  king  to  write  a  letter  containing  every  particular,  and 
giving  him  full  authority ;  which  letter  was  to  be  shown  to  his  son,  who 
was  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  This  proceeding  was  serious  and  dangerous. 
The  king  wrote  and  signed  those  words  which,  two  years  later,  were  to 
lead  him  to  the  scaffold  :  **  You  must  secure,  before  everything  else, 
assistance  from  ahroad  t " 

In  October,  the  king,  in  the  first  approbation  that  he  gave  to  the 
project,  merely  said  that  he  relied  on  tiie  fawywrMt  disposition  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Spain  ;  but  in  December,  he  wished  for  tiieir  assistance. 
The  project  at  first  had  had  a  French  appearance.  M.  de  Bouill^'s 
success  at  Nancy  had  inspired  the  hope  that  a  great  party,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  the  National  Guard,  would  pronounce  for  the  Idng,  and  that 
France  would  be  divided  ;  it  was  then  sufficient  for  M.  de  Bouilll  that 
Austria  should  make  an  exterior  demonstration,  merelv  in  order  to  give 
a  pretext  for  assembling  a  few  regiments ;  meanwhile  a  fact  became 
manifest  which  changed  tiie  face  of  affairs, — the  unanimity  of  France. 

The  affair  then  became  entirely  foreign.  M.  de  Bouilll  confesses  that 
he  needed  (xerman  troops  to  retain  the  few  French  that  remained  with 
him.  He  reqytetted,  says  his  son,  assistance  from  foreigners.  At  Parii^ 
the  escape  was  plotted  in  the  house  of  a  Portuguese,  and  directed  by  a 
Swede,  and  the  carriage  that  was  used  for  it  was  concealed  at  the  house 
of  an  Englishman. 

Thus,  in  its  minutest  particulars,  as  in  its  most  important  drcum- 
^ees,  the  business  appears,  and  was,  a  foreign  conspiracy  ;  foreigners 

^  already  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  and  waging  war  against  us  by 
^Ig.  And  then, what  were  the  king  and  the  queen,  in  reality! 
%WD  both,  by  llieir  mothers  :  he  a  /S(Qu;(m-Bourbon  by  birth  ;  she 

'^  in  seneral,  in  whom  nations  seek  the  guardians  of  their 
omm  ^hid  themselves,  by  their  kindred  and  marriages,  to  be 
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\tm  national  than  European,  their  deareet  relatione,  the  obieols  of  Aeir 
friendship  and  love,  being  often  abroad.  There  are  few  kings  ^o»  in 
waging  war  against  a  king,  do  not  find  themselTes  opposed,  iaoe  to  fice, 
lo  a  cousin,  a  nephew,  or  a  brother-in-Uw.  Is  not  tins  rehoionsh^ 
which,  in  courts  of  justice,  obliges  men  to  excuse  themselves  from 
appearing,  a  cause  of  just  suspicion  in  that  supreme  justice  of  nations 
wluch  is  pleaded  in  diplomacy  or  decided  by  the  sword ! 

The  king,  under  whom  the  French  navy  had  arisen  against  England, 
was  certainly  not  a/om^n»er  in  sentiment  ;  but  he  was  so  by  birtli.  The 
German  was  his  relation  ;  and  so  was  the  Spaniard.  If  he  feh  any 
•ernple  in  invoking  the  aid  oi  Austria,  he  combated  it  by  the  idea  limt 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  invoking  his  cousin,  the  King  (^  Spain. 

He  was  moreover  tkforeiffAer  by  a  sentintent  spart  from  (sad  in  his 
opinion  superior  to)  every  feeling  of  nationality :  a  foreigner  ly  reUffimL 
for  the  (Oitholic)  Christian,  the  native  land  is  a  secondary  aAur.  Hii 
true  and  great  country  is  the  Church,  of  whidi  every  kingdom  is  bat  a 
province.  The  most  ^urietian  king,  anointed  by  the  prieelB  at  the  coro- 
nation at  Reims,  bound  by  his  coronation-oath,  and  not  being  absolvod 
from  it,  considered  every  other  oath  ss  null  and  void.  Although  he 
knew  the  priests  perfectiy  well,  and  had  not  always  listened  to  their 
advice,  he  nevertheless  consulted  them  in  this  matter.  The  Bi^op  of 
Qermout  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  attack  on  tiie  ecclesiaa- 
tical  estates  was  sacrilege  (March,  1790  ?)  ;  and  so  did  the  pope,  in  the 
horror  he  felt  for  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  (September,  1790). 
The  Bishop  of  Pamiers  brought  him  the  plan  of  escape  (in  October),  and 
the  necessity  in  which  he  was  placed  by  sanctioning  the  decree  on  the 
oath  required  of  priests  (December  26th),  at  length  removed  all  his 
scruples  :  the  CSiristian  sentiment  stifled  that  of  the  king  and  tiie 
Frenchman. 

His  weak  and  troubled  conscience  feasted  on  two  idess,  those  of  whi^ 
we  have  spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  :  first,  he  believed  he 
was  not  imitating  James  II.,  not  quitting  Yas  kingdom  :  secondly,  not 
imitating  Charles  I.,  not  making  war  on  his  people. — These  two  points, 
which  the  history  of  England  haid  impressed  upon  his  mind,  being  avoided, 
he  was  afraid  of  nothing  in  the  world,  reposing  tacitiy  on  that  ancient 
superstition  which  has  emboldened  kings  to  take  so  many  guilty  steps  : 
^  What  can  happen  to  me,  after  all !    I  am  the  Lord's  anointed !  '* 

He  wrote  in  Ae  letter,  which  Bouill^  had  requested,  thaA  he  would  not 
take  one  step  out  of  the  kingdom  on  any  consideration  (not  even  to  return 
to  it  instantiy  by  some  other  frontier)^  i^^^  ^e  was  absolutely  resolved 
not  to  go  abroad. 

Kings  have  a  special  religion  ;  tf  "^  to  ro—  ^ 

person  is  a  consecrated  wafer  ;  the^  -y  of  ho^ 

their  servants  and  domestics  have  -*rserd 

Louis  XVI.  was  keenly  wounded  *iliB|  >, 

that  took  place  at  the  Tuilenes  in  t-  *4di « 

Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the  Nation.  H  ''<' 

of  Yincennes,  and  remained  convince*  t^ 

paUce.    On  his  retom  to  the  Tuileritei  ^m 

nobles,  who  were  there  witiiout  being  av  ^   ' 
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meetii^g.  The  NatlooAl  Guards  being  still  exeited  and  in  very  ill4iumour, 
did  not  show  these  noble  lords  all  the  respect  that  people  of  their  quality 
considered  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  They  were  deprived  of  then* 
swords,  fnstolsy  «nd  daggers,  and  received  a  nick-name,  which  will  recur 
more  than  once  in  &e  Bevolutiony — ckevaliers  du  pcdgna/rd ;  disarmed, 
and  departing,  one  by  one,  amid  the  hooting  of  the  guards,  some  of  them 
receiv^  rough  nsage^  and  a  fraternal  correctioA  from  the  hands  of  the 
armed  citizens. 

.  Louis  XVI.,  much  giieved  at  this  want  of  respect,  was  infinitely  more 
tonched  by  the  expulsion  of  the  recusant  priests,  who  were  obliged  to 
quit  dieir  churches  in  the  spring.  Ue  received  a  gi'eat  number  of  them 
in  the  royal  establishments  and  the  Tuileries.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  intrigues  of  ihe  dei^,  neither  did  he  perceive  in  them  wl^  they 
were, — Uie  organisers  of  civil  war  ;  he  entirdy  forgot  the  political  ques- 
tion, and  reduced  everything  to  one  of  reUgiMis  loleranee.  It  is  remark- 
able that  even  politicians  and  philosophers,  by  no  means  Christian,  Sieyes 
and  Raynal,  judged  the  thii^  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  their  protesta- 
tions in  favour  of  the  priests^  necessarily  confirmed  Louis  XVI.  in  his 
opposition  to  the  revolutionary  movement.  How  was  it  that  he,  who  had 
granted  tolerance  to  the  Protestants,  could  not  enjoy  it  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  palace  I  He  ooDsidered  himself  freed  &om  every  oath  and 
absolved  from  every  duty  ;  and  he  believed  he  saw  both  God  and  Reason 
arrayed  against  the  Revolution. 

Besides,  whether  he  wiidied  it  or  aot^  was  not  the  counter-revolution 
about  to  be  efiected!  His  brodier,  the  Count  d^Artois,  was  then  at 
Mantua,  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  ambassadors  of  England 
and  Prussia  (May,  17dl).  This  waa,  in  reality,  a  congress  in  which  they 
were  treating  the  affkirs  of  France.  If  the  king  did  not  act,  they  were 
going  to  act  without  him.  He  did  not  occupy  much  e^>ace  in  the  plan  of 
Sie  Count  d'Artois  :  this  warlike  plan,  devised  by  Calonne,  his  factotum, 
supposed  that  five  armies,  of  five  different  nations,  should  enter  France 
at  tiie  same  time.  There  would  be  no  impediment ;  the  young  prince, 
without  any  other  delay  than  the  customary  speeches  at  the  gates  of 
towns,  was  going  to  lead  all  Europe  joyously  to  sup  at  Paris.  In  this 
Iliad,  he  was  the  Agamemnon,  the  lung  of  kings  ;  he  bestowed  favours 
and  justice  ;  he  reified.  But  what  then  became  of  the  king  %  He  would 
have  but  the  msae  time  for  mass  and  hunting.  And  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  queen  I  She  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Austria,  or  to  a 
eonvent. 

Leopold  answered  this  romance  by  another,  that,  on  the  1  st  of  July,  the 
armies  should,  without  fiail,  be  punctual  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  frontier  ; 
only,  he  testified  some  repngnaaice  at  making  them  enter  France.    And 
even  though  he  had  really  had  ihe  idea  <?  dotne  anytiw 
would  have  prevented  him ;  for  ahe  wrote  to  him  &om  Fi 
the  least  confidence  in  Calonne  ;  ye^  at  the  same  time^  iSbi 
queen  sent  word  to  the  Count  d* Artois  that  they  trusl*^ 
authorised  him  to  treat  in  their  name.* 


See  the  letters  of  Leopold  and  the 
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AU  I  ho  mocuiuTvs  of  the  king  and  the  qneen,  at  this  period^  are  double 
an«i  c\4iu»«liotor}-. 

Tbus  Uk*v  cauft^l  uuUmited  oflors  to  be  made  to  La&yetto  (by  young 
lVui:lW«  hw  c\Hi»iii>   if  ho  would  auist  in  restoring  the  royal  power 

V  IV-xvuibor  or  Januarv> ;  and,  alnrnst  at  the  same  time,  they  assored  the 
l\'unt  dWrtoU  that  cliov  know  Lafayette  "  to  be  a  riUain  and  a  fitetiona 
fjx:.uto«  in  whom  oo  ixnifiJonoe  can  bo  pUced"  (March,  1791). 

Aii^kiu.  At  tlio  ciiiio  when  the  kin^,  bv  liis  attempt  to  leave  the  Tuileries 

V  \{*nl  It'^'ilO.  had  ju»t  dom^viMntrd  ^is  captivity  before  all  Europe,  he 
jij'{'cn-^«nI  a  loitor.  ituvn«ideratoly  drawn  up  by  the  Lameths,  in  whidi  he 
k«  uuulo  to  Mv  that  ho  i«  |H.'rfeotly  free  ^ April  23rd).  In  vain  did  liont- 
r.ivvtu  n-pn'tf^'ut  tho  iuinrvtbability  of  the  thine  ;  the  king  insisted ;  and 
iN\'  niuii>:or  wsi^  obli^l  to  communicate  to  ttie  Assembly  this  singnlar 
»!^snmu>r.:,  in  ^htoh  Iio  nocitiod  to  foreign  courts  the  revolutionary  senti- 
f:u^t^»  v>f  l.oui»  \V1.  In  this  ridiculous  letter,  the  king,  speaking  of 
hiiuitelf  ill  a  Jaov>b:n  »cyle«  said  that  he  was  only  the  first  public  func- 
ck>narv  ;  th^t  ho  wa»  freo«and  had  freely  adopted  the  constitation,  which 
ovijc!.' «.'.•.»  W  ^.;;'rt«t>M,  Ac.  This  entirely  novel  language,  wherein 
vxor^KKl\  (vrvvivovi  tho  «tamp  of  ^adsehood,  and  this  fiUse  jarring  voice, 
Jv-l  tVto  Vutc  invTwiiblo  harm  :  and  whatever  attachment  was  still  felt  for 
V".'.i.  vvuU  v..»;  wi:h:jLtand  tho  c\>n tempt  inspired  by  his  duplicity. 

b■\or^^^^l\  ^u^>iv>^\l  that  ho  «a$  writing  a  contradiction  at  the  same 
;-"v.c;  Ai*,sl  :h:s  wa5  the  faot.  Tho  king  deceived  Montmorin,  who 
^ixNvi^vNl  ljhKto:h  va:»  he  h;!kd  fv^rm^^riy  done  Mirabeau) ;  he  sent  word  to 
'^r^-.-tss.*  *:*..l  Au;^:rta.  that  ever}-  step  and  e^-ery  word  in  favour  of  a  con- 
>.-  -.v.-^'u  w:^  ;«'  Iv  u^ken  in  an  opp^x»to  sense,  and  that  yes  meant  no, 

V*o  j^::-^  >  vl  rvwiT\\l  a  rvnal  education  fx>>m  M.  de  la  Vauguyon,  the 
'/"^  u-r  vi"  ;>*' J  »•«#«'.;  1^*^>  »  his  natural  honesty  had  gained  the  upper 
V%",'  :«  o:\vi:jir\  eireuv».#i;MKt»*  :  but,  in  this  crisis,  where  religion  and 
t>-\a'',\  >ftv-'.v  A:'*:ii*xe.  ;he  J«^uit  rvapjHjared.  Too  devout  to  have  the 
AMxj!  >or',:"\'  »'•  e!u>rnIrvHis  hvmour,  and  l>oUoving  that  he  who  deceives 
r  *r  A  ^vw;  vv.rt^.x*,*  oaiii^ot  use  u.h>  much  deception,  he  outstepped  all 
*  x'-.'.Usi*,  J^.^;  vi:i  «o;  vUwivo  at  all 

Av*;r*.,'.  .Ivvs  !u*t  Avni  tv»  have  believed,  any  more  than  France,  in  the 
>.v^v"^:%  et  l.ouis  Wl,  ;  and  perhaps,  in  reality,  he  still  remained 
»\t:rt.^tu*  x":^'i:^h  :o  wish  to  dovvive  Austria  in  availing  himself  of  her 
,t^  x'a:*.»v.  Uo  asXxNl  her  only  for  some  ten  thousand  men, — an  insignifi- 
v\;".:  rVrvv,  :s'.r^.':'^*.v  vvunierbalanced,  mop~  **y  a  Spanish  army,  and 
!>o  twv«T\-ft\e  thoK^aiid  Swiss  troopf  >  capitulations    '*'* 

:hosu  1-0  turtti-di  on  tho  king's  demand.  >ytiie  Austri" 

10  hA*^»  :  ihv'v  >ft»itvd.  alleging  the  op  ■osia  and  ^ 

»t  ,?:,l  iv;  a;  a!l  suit  them  to  come  for»  and  me^ 

vl'xyiAx*  i'.'jke  th^thtrieal  tt^iirants.  to  emi  "be  royai 

to  v*r^'*:e  a  t*v\reo  for  the  s-inj:  ;  they  ask 
»•..*;  he  hai  orv  by  •»  ^^paHft•l^  dcxl  var. 
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In  order  to  indace  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  such 
an  affair,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  an  interest  in  it ;  if  the  king  had 
offered  Alsace,  or  at  least  a  few  towns,  his  brother-in-law,  the  kind- 
hearted  Leopold,  would  have  acted  more  efficaciously,  in  spite  of  his 
difficulties. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  this  poor  Louis  XVI.,  and  which  leads  us  to 
pity  him,  even  though  he  deceived  everybody.  He  could  place  reliance 
on  nothing,  neither  abroad  nor  at  home,  not  even  in  his  own  Damily, 
where  he  found  nothing  but  egotism :  far  from  ito  being  his  support,  it 
contributed  singularly  to  his  ruin. 

His  atmts  contributed  to  it,  by  hastening  to  depart  before  him,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  terrible  discussion  on  the  ri^t  of  emigrating,  and 
diminishing,  in  proportion,  the  king's  chances  of  escape. 

The  Count  de  Provence  (ifonnetir)  likewise  contributed  to  it.  He  gave 
the  king  reason  to  fear  lest  he  should  depart  alone,  which  would  have 
been  a  real  danger  for  Louis  XVI.  Momiewr  was  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  king  by  means  of 
Favras,  without  having  obtained  his  consent ;  and  many  spoke  of  making 
him  regent,  lieutenant-general,  or  provisionally  king,  during  the  king's 
captivity. 

But  nobody  contributed  more  directly  than  the  queen  to  the  ruin  of 
Louis  XVL 

Being  excessively  afraid  of  a  separation,  never  lomng  mght  of  the  king, 
but  remaining  constantly  by  his  side,  and  wishing  to  depiot  at  the  same 
time,  and  wi£  all  her  friends,  she  rendered  his  ffight  almost  impossible. 

An  extreme  solicitude  for  the  queen's  safety  caused  M.  de  Mercey,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  to  require,  contrary  to  conmion  sense,  and  against 
M.  de  Bouill^s  advice,  that  a  series  of  detachmento  should  be  posted 
along  the  road  she  was  about  to  take  :  a  precaution  well  calculated  to 
alarm,  warn,  and  agitate  the  populace,  altogether  insufficient  to  check 
the  dense  masses  of  an  armed  population,  and  quite  useless  for  the  king, 
who  was  not  at  all  disliked.  We  have  already  seen  the  real  opinion  of 
the  people,  candidly  expressed  by  a  newspaper :  ^  That  Louis  XVL  used 
to  weep  bitteriy  over  the  folUes  which  the  Austrian  (the  queen)  caused 
him  to  conunit"  Even  if  he  had  been  recognised,  he  might  have  passed  ; 
for  few  people  would  have  had  the  heart  to  arrest  him.  But  me  very 
sight  of  the  queen  awakened  every  fear,  and  made  even  the  royalisto  per- 
ceive the  danger  of  allowing  her  thus  to  conduct  the  King  of  France  to 
the  armies  of  foreigners. 

The  queen  influenced,  moreover,  the  execution  of  the  project  in  a  very 

fatal  manner,  by  choonng  for  agents,  not  Ae  most  able,  but  the  most 

devoted  to  her  person,  or  else  the  clients  of  her  family  ;  her  faithful  M. 

de  Fersen,  her  secretary,  Gogudat,  whom  she  had  employed  in  very 

<eerot  missions  to  Estherazy  and  others,  and  lastly,  young  Cboiseul,  an 

^*m»le  noble-hearted  youth,  of  a  family  dear  to  Austria,  and  of  a  very 

^  fortune,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  receive  the  queen  in  a  royal 

Hk  her  own  Lorraine,  and  was  fiur  more  fit  to  receive  her  well 

~«  or  oondnct  her.    M.  de  Bouill^  evidently  wished  to  please 

^  jntmsting  to  this  young  man  one  of  the  most  important 

'«  in  effecting  the  esci^. 
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This  jimrney  to  VanmietwM  a  mincTe  of  impnideiiee.*  Riiiiimcient 
to  make  a  proper  stetemant  of  what  eomnMO  aensB  i-eqwirec^  and  Umb  to 
follow  an  opposite  eoone  ;  hy  osing  this  metliod,  if  ererj  laguniii' 
perished,  history  might  still  he  recovered. 

First  of  all,  the  queen  orders  an  outftt  to  he  made  for  herself  and  her 
children,  two  or  three  moovis  befurebaiMy  as  if  to  gi^e  BotieB  of  oor 
departure.  Next,  she  bespeaks  a  magniffeent  h'aweBiBg<asB,  Kke  Urn 
one  she  had  already, — a  complicated  piece  of  Unrmture  that  eeatsiiMd  a& 
that  could  have  been  (fesired  for  a  voyace  found  Ihe  gMe.  Then  again^ 
instead  of  taking  an  ordinary  carriage  cf  a  phun  appearaaee,  she  chMgcs 
Fersento  have  a  huge  capacions  Berfin  coostructod,  on  which  might  be 
fitted  and  pOed  up,  a  heap  ot  trunks^  leathern  boxes,  portmsnteaiis^  and 
whatever  else  causes  a  coach  to  be  particulariy  conspienoas  as  the  road. 
This  is  not  all ;  this  carriase  was  to  be  followed  by  anoter,  fnl)  of 
fSnnale  attendants ;  whilst,  before  sad  behind,  three  body-gnavdlB  were  to 
gsllop  as  couriers,  in  their  new  brigfat-ydlow  jackets,  caleiuited  to  attract 
attention,  and  make  people  believe,  at  the  very  least,  from  tfte  eoUmWp. 
that  they  were  people  b^onging  to  the  Prince  de  Cond€,  Hke  general  off 
the  emigrants ! — DonbtleaB,  tiiese  men  are  well  prepared  t — ^No,  they  haA 
never  travelled  that  road.  But  these  euards  must  be  resolnto  mtn^ 
armed  to  the  teeth ! — They  have  nothing  but  smal^  hunting  kmres.  The 
king  informed  them  that  they  would  find  arms  in  the  carriage.  Bat 
Fersen,  the  (pieen's  man,  doubtless  fearing,  on  her  account,  the  danger 
of  a  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  had  forgotten  the  weapons.  All  this 
is  a  ridiculous  want  of  foresi^t ;  but  now  we  behold  the  miserable  and 
ignoble  side  of  the  picture.  The  king  allows  himself  to  be  dressed  as  a 
valet,  and  disguises  himself  in  a  grey  coat  and  a  little  wig.  He  is  now 
Durand,  the  valet-de-chambre.  These  humiliating  particulars  are  in  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^e  ;  the  foct  is  also  stated  in 
the  passport  given  to  the  queen  and  Bifadame  de  Tourzel,  as  a  Russian 
lady,  the  Baroness  de  Korff,  Thus,  this  lady  iis  so  intimate  with  her 
valet -de-chambre  (an  indecorous  arrangement,  which  alone  revealed  all  tlie 
rest)  that  she  places  him  in  her  carriage,  face  to  face,,  and  knee  to  knee  f 

A  pitiful  metamorphosis  !  How  well  he  is  disguised !  Why,  who 
could  know  him  I  Or  rather,  who  would  know  Mm  now  I — France  ! 
Certainly  not.    If  she  beheld  him  thus,  she  would  look  another  way. 

"  You  will  put  in  the  carriage-box,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  **the  red  coat 
with  gold  lace,  that  I  wore  at  Cherbourg."  . .  .  What  he  thus  hides  in 
the  box  would  have  been  his  defence.  The  dress  the  king  of  France 
wore  on  the  day  when  he  appeared  against  England,  amidst  his  fieet^ 
was  better  calculated  to  consecrate  him  than  the  holy  ampulla  of  Reims. 
Who  would  have  dared  to  arrest  hhn,  if,  throwing  open  his  dress,  he 
had  shown  that  coat  ? — He  ought  to  have  kept  it,  or  rather  to  have  kept 
the  French  heart,  as  he  then  possessed  it. 

*  The  Count  de  Provence  (JIfonsiew),  on  the  contrary,  was  saved  very 
cleverly.  Madame  de  Baibi,  a  sensible  woman,  (and  his  mistress,  if  it  wese 
possible  for  bim  to  have  had  one),  persuaded  bim  to  trust  himself  to  d^Avera^, 
a  young  Gascon,  wbo  carried  bim  off  in  a  common  cabriolet.  He  travelled 
alone,  and  Madame  went  off  by  a  different  road.  (See  Relation  d*un  voyage 
a  Coblentz,  1823). 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 

THE  RING'S  FLIGHT  TO  TARENWEST  (2Wi— 21«t  JTTNl^.  17M)F. 

What  grieves  iBi^  m<»eovery  among  otiiev  ihaaf^m itaa  mvrney  to 
Yaremies,  and  lessens  tiie  idea  we  would  like  to-  eBtartain  of  liie  king's 
goodness  of  hearty  is  the  ihdiffarence-  with  which  he  aacrificed,  by  his 
departure^  amd  abandoned  to  deaths  men^  ¥^o  wese  sincerely  attached 
to  him. 

By  the  force  of  circomstances,  La&yette  fi>imd  himsdf  to  he  the 
involantary^  guardian  of  the  king,  and  responsible  to  the  nation  for  his 
person ;  be  had  shown,  in  yarions  wi^a>.  and  sometimes  eren  in  com^ 
promising  the  Revolution,  that  he  deeored  beyond  everything  else  tiie 
restoration  of  liia  kingly  power,  as  u  guarantee  of  ordiBr  and  tranquillity. 

Although  a  repubticaa  in  ideas  and  theory,  he  had  nevertheless  sacrio 
ficed  to  monarchy  y— his  weakness  and  ruling  pa8sion,r->his  popularity. 
There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that,^a;t  tiie  startling  news  <tf  tin 
king's  depaiitnre,  La&yette  would  be  torn  to  pieces. 

And  win*  would  become  of  the  minister  Montmorin^  an  amiable  but 
weak-minded  man,  and  so  opedulous  with  the  king,  that  <m  the  Irt  <tf 
June  he  wrote  ta  the  Assembly,  m  reply  to  the  newspapers,  Ihst  h» 
affirmed,  ^  en  Ins  reqwnmbilii^  (m  kU  Ufe,  and  on  his  honour,"  that  tin 
king  had  never  thought  of  quilting  Franoe  1 

And  what  especially  would  become  of  tilte  mfortmiate  Laporte,  the 
steward  of  the  king's  household,  and  his  personal  Mend^  to  whomt  he 
had  left,  at  his  departure,  without  consulting  him,,  the  terrible  task  of 
laying  hi»  protestation  before  the'  Assembly !  The  irst  blow  of  the 
popular  fury  would  necessarily  fiUl  upon  that  unfortunate  but  involuntaD^ 
messenger  of  a  declaration  of  war  ^m  the  kii^  to  his  people :  in  tfaatt 
war,  Li^<»rte  would  infallibly  fall  the  first  victim  ;  he  was  to  be  the  fizst 
dead  man :  he  might  order  his  coffin  and  prepare  his  shrond. 

Lafayette,  receiving  vraming  from  several  quarter^  would  believv 
nobody  but  liie  king  himself;  he  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  reports;  Louis  XVI.  gave  such  a  decided 
simple  answer,  and  in  such  a  good-natured  manner,  that  Lafayette  went 
away  completely  satisfifed ;  and  it  was  merely  to  cahn  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  Ihat  he  doubled  the  guard.  Bailly  carried  this  drivateous  fe^ng 
still  further,  and  hr  beyond  what  his  duty  prescribed;  for  having 
received  positive  information  frt>m  one  of  the  qneenfs  women,  who  had 
seen  the  preparations,  lie  had  the  culpable  weakness  to  fbrward  to-  th« 
queen  this  denunciation,  which  honour,  at  least,  made  it  his  duty  to 
keep  secret. 

The  king  and  the  queen  had  announced  iksBk  they  woald  attend  the 
parochial  procession  of  the  constitutional  clergy  on  thefoUowing^  Sunday, 
tiie  day  of  Corpus-Christi.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  testified  some  repug- 
nance at  this.     On  the  19th,  the  day  before  the  departure,  the  queen^ 
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speakioff  to  Montmorin.  who  hftd  jnst  jMud  his  Tint  to  the  king^s  uster, 
■aid  to  tne  mimiAer,  **  She  grieres  me.  I  hare  done  all  in  my  power  to 
penuade  her.  Surdy  ahe  might  aacrifioe  her  own  religiociB  opinions  for 
ner  brother.*' 

The  king  delayed  till  the  20th  of  Jane,  in  order  to  wait  till  the  woman 
who  had  denounced  the  affair  shotdd  quit  his  service,  and  also  to  receiye, 
as  he  says  hims^,  a  quarter's  pa^  of  the  civil  list  Lastly,  it  was  only  on 
the  15  th  of  Jane  that  the  Austnans  were  to  have  occupied  the  passages 
at  two  leagues  from  Montmedy.  The  successive  delays  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  movements  of  troops  commanded  and  counter-ordered, 
were  not  free  from  inconvenience.  Choiseul  told  the  king,  from  M.  de 
Bouill^,  that  if  he  did  not  depart  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  he  (Choiseul) 
should  remove  all  the  posts  stationed  along  the  road,  and  pass  over,  with 
Bouilltf,  to  the  Austrian  territory. 

Before  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family 
left  the  palace  in  disguise,  by  an  unguarded  door,  and  stood  in  the  Place 
du  CarrouseL 

A  very  resolute  soldier,  recommended  by  M.  de  Bouill^,  was  to  have 
entered  the  carriage,  to  give  answers  when  required,  and  to  conduct  tlie 
whole  aflfair.  But  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess  of  tlie  royal  chil- 
dren, maintained  the  privilege  of  her  charge.  By  virtue  of  the  oatli  that 
she  bad  taken,  it  was  her  duty,  her  right,  not  to  quit  the  childreu  ;  and 
the  word  oath  made  a  great  impression  on  Louis  XVI.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  etiquette  for  the  royal  children 
{Enfantt  de  France)  to  travel  without  a  governess.  Therefore,  the 
governess  entered,  and  not  the  soldier  ;  and,  instead  of  an  able  man,  they 
had  a  useless  woman.  The  expedition  had  no  leader,  nobody  to  direct 
it  ;  it  was  left  to  go  alone  and  at  random. 

The  romantic  character  of  the  adventure  amused  the  queen,  in  spite  of 
all  her  fears.  She  delayed  a  long  time  to  see  the  children  disguised  ;  she 
had  even  the  incredible  imprudence  to  go  out  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
then  in  a  blaze  of  light,  to  see  them' depart.  They  entered  a  haekiiey- 
coach,  driven  by  Fersen,  who,  in  order  the  better  to  mystify  those  who 
might  follow,  took  a  few  turns  through  the  streets,  and  then  returned  and 
waited  an  hour  longer  at  the  Carrousel ;  at  length  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
arrived,  then  the  king,  and  next,  but  much  later,  the  queen,  escorted  by 
one  of  the  body-guards ;  the  latter,  being  little  acqufunted  with  Paris, 
had  caused  her  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  had  led  her  to  the  Rue  du  Bac. 
On  her  return  to  the  Carrousel,  she  saw,  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  hate, 
Lafayette  passing  by  in  his  can*iage,'  on  his  return  from  the  Tuileries, 
having  missed  the  king*s  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
childi^  joy  of  having  tricked  her  jailer,  she  struck  the  wheel  of  the 
coach  with  a  switch  that  she  had  in  her  hand,  such  as  ladies  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  carrying.  The  thing  is  difficult  to  be  believed.  The  coach 
was  going  very  fast,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  several  lackeys  on  horse- 
back, carrying  torches.  The  guardsman,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that 
she  was  frightened  at  the  blaze  of  hght,  and  left  his  arm  to  run  away  iu 
a  different  direction. 

Fersen,  the  driver,  who  was  conducting  so  precious  a  burden  in  his 
coach,  being  hardly  better  acquainted  with  Paris  than  the  body-guards. 
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went  as  far  as  the  faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  in  order  to  make  for  tlie  Bar- 
ri^re  Clichy,  where  the  carriage  was  wfdting  at  the  house  of  an  English- 
many  Mr.  Crawford.  Thence,  he  drove  to  La  Yillette,  and,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  hackney-coach  in  which  the  body-guards  had  followed,  he 
overturned  it  in  a  ditch.  He  thence  drove  on  to  Bondy.  There  it  was 
high  time  to  separate.  He  kissed  the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen, 
leaving  her  grateful,  but  fated  never  to  meet  again,  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  just  risked  his  life  for  the  attachment  of  his  youth. 

Another  act  of  imprudence,  among  the  many  which  characterised  this 
journey,  had  been  to  send  forward  the  female  attendants  a  very  long  time 
before  tiie  royal  family  ;  so  that  they  had  arrived  at  Bondy  six  hours 
before.  The  postilion  who  had  driven  them  had  remained  there,  and 
now  beheld,  with  astonishment,  a  person,  dressed  like  a  hackney-coach- 
man, driving  alone  a  grand  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses. 

Now  they  are  off,  though  very  late  ;  nevertheless  they  are  going  at  a 
furious  pace,  one  ga&rd  ^lloping  at  the  coach-door,  another  on  the  box, 
and  a  third,  M.  de  Yalory,  rid^g  before  to  order  horses,  and  giving 
munificently  a  crown  over  and  above  to  each  postilion,  which  nobody  but 
the  king  was  accustomed  to  do.  One  of  Uie  traces,  having  broken, 
caused  them  to  lose  a  few  minutes  ;  and  the  king  also  delayed  the  carriage 
a  little  by  wishing  to  walk  up  a  hill  on  foot.  However,  there  was  no 
other  impediment ;  more  than  thirty  leagues  of  road,  where  no  detach- 
ments had  been  posted,  were  now  left  behind  ;  and,  on  approaching 
ChAlons,  the  queen  said  to  M.  de  Yalory  :  ^  Francis,  all  goes  well ;  we 
should  have  been  stopped  before  now,  if  it  was  to  have  been." 

All  goes  well— but  for  France  or  for  Austria !— For,  indeed,  whither 
is  the  king  going  ! 

He  had  told  M.  de  Yalory  on  the  preceding  evening :  '*  To-morrow/' 
said  he,  ^  I  shall  sleep  at  the  Abbaye  d*Orval,"  out  of  France,  on  the 
Austrian  territory  / 

M.  de  Bouill^  says  the  contrary  ;  but  even  he  also  shows,  and  states 
clearly,  that  the  king  having  no  longer  any  safety  to  expect  in  the  king- 
dom, must  have  chimged  his  mind,  and  have  at  length  fallen,  in  spite  of 
his  former  resolution,  into  the  Austrian  net.  The  few  troops  that  Bouille 
still  possessed  were  so  little  under  his  control,  that  after  having  gone 
forward  a  few  leagues  to  meet  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  order 
to  be  among  his  soldiers,  to  watch  over  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

The  plan  which  had  seemed  French  in  October,  and  even  so  late  as 
December,  was  no  longer  so  in  June,  when  M.  de  BouilM  beheld  his 
comnumd  so  limited,  his  Swiss  regiments  at  a  distance,  his  French  troops 
gained  over,  and  possessing  at  most  but  a  small  portion  of  Gennan 
cavalry.  The  king  knew  tins,  and  could  no  longer  heed  the  repugnance 
he  felt  at  the  idea  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Austrian  territory. 

Bouille's  first  plan  was  perhaps  still  more  dangerous.  If  the  king  went 
out  of  France,  he  unnationalised  himself,  appeared  an  Austrian,  and  was 
condemned  ;  he  was  then  a  foreigner,  and  France  would  have  made  war 
against  him  without  heatation.  But  Bouille  wanted  to  wage  it  on  this 
side  of  the  frontier,  in  France, — yet  hardly  in  France,  not  even  in  a 
fortress,  but  in  a  camp  near  Montmedy,  a  movable  camp  of  cavalry, 
ever  changing  its  position  :  there  it  was,  as  it  were  on  neutral  ground. 
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Mid  could  bei 

poaicion  in  which  H  wm  pkfied,  wbikt  good  MffAmik  Iho  AnoiariHUy  < 
still  better."  mjB  BooUIe,  <«i«aiii8l  the  Frendi.'*  The  kiu,  when  Ma 
tlione  rtgimento  of  mwwHry,  behind  these  flying  bnttwiee,beeked  hf  i 
cnpiiiy.  Mid  able  t»  retreat  among  them^  er  open  our  proyinoes  to  i' 
would  have  spoken  in  a  decided  manner ;  be  wmdd  have  said  for  iostaaoe-: 
*<  You  haTo  no  army  ;  yoor  oflleers  have  emigrated  ;  yoor  regimentk  mps 
diMirganised,  and  your  magaaines  empty ;  I  naTO  let  yoov  fortHisatioi 
tlinnighout  the  Austrian  frontier  fiul  to  ruin ;  yon  are  exposed  and 
defeHi*el«8s.  Well !  the  Auatrians  are  eoming.  Mid  so  are  the  Spaniacds 
and  the  Swiss  ;  thus  you  are  sorroonded  on  all  sidsa.    Snirendery  i 


tlieni  oat  A  few  words  about  eonstitation  would  periiapB  haye  been 
addtnl  to  annul  opposition  ;  and  in  order  that  the  old  Assembfy  nsiglit 
lull  the  countiy  into  security,  and  give  it  up  in  a  decent  manner. 

Liege  and  Brabant  told  plainly  enough  what  was  to  be  expected  trom 
thiH  princely  language.  The  Bishop  of  Liege,  after  returning  with  patev- 
nal  language  and  Austrian  soldiers,  had  harahly  applied  the  old  barbarDoa 
punishments  of  torture  and  the  rack.  Our  emigrants  did  not  wait  for 
their  return  to  circulate  lists  of  proscription  in  France.  Would  t&e 
queen  be  merciful  ?  Would  she  easily  forget  her  humiliation  in  October, 
when  she  appeare<l  in  tiie  balcony,  weeping  before  the  people  1  It  was 
not  very  likely  ;  for  the  female  who  had  been  the  most  accused  of  having 
led  the  women  to  Versailles,  namely  Thdroigne,  having  been  to  Liege, 
was  traced  from  Paris,  pointed  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  Liege  and 
Austrian  police  (May  1791),  who  transported  her  <u  a  regicide  to  the 
prisons  of  Marie  Antoinette's-  brother,  in  a  remote  part  of  Austria. 
Doubtless  there  had  been  a  cruel  reaction  in  the  taste  of  1816  ;  at  this 
last-mentioned  period — a  period  of  provostal  courts — M.  de  Valory,  the 
body-guard  and  courier  to  the  king  in  the  joum^  to  Varennes,  was  die 
provost  of  the  department  of  Doubs. 

In  tliey  afternoon,  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  says  the  Duchess  of 
Angoul^me  (in  the  simple  and  natural  account  fbmished  by  Weber), 
^  they  passed  through  the  large  city  of  ChAlons-sur-Mame.  There  they 
were  completely  recognised  ;  and  many  persona  praised  Grod  on  beholdF> 
ing  the  king,  and  offered  up  prayers  for  his  escape." 

But  everybody  did  not  praise  Gk>d.     There  was  a  gres^  ^ 
tlu*oughout  the  country  places.     In  order  to  account  fc 
the  detachments  along  the  road,  they  had  had  the  v^ 
that  a  treasure  was  about  to  pass,  and  that  they  were 
At  a  time  when  the  queen  was  accused  of  sending 
this  was  the  way  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  men,  oi 
attention. 

Choiseul  occupied  the  first  post  three  leagues  beyono 
with  him  forty  hussars^  with  whom-,  says  Bouill^,  he  w^ 
king's  passage,  and  afterwards  block  up  the  road  agarasi 
If  Sie  king  were  arrested  at  Gh&lnns.  he  was  to  deliver  b, 
arms.    Tins  is  not  very  int*'**"*  »ot  witii  forty  b- 
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so^a-imm  am  be  Tomitod ;  and  koir  onidi  less  if  ail  tfto  eoimtrjp  places 
in  tile  Brijg^boiiTkood  givve  their  aessteiioe ! 

Indeed,  the  peasaate  were  aimojFed  a^  seeii^  tkeee  hosBars  on  liie 
road ;  they  eame  in  erow^  aad  exaauned  thenf .  People  even  went  out 
•f  Cbyons  te  them  ;  they  hnighed'  at  die  tireaeure ;  for  everybody  knew 
right  weH  what  was'  tbe  tBeaeure  in  qnestion.  The  aiaxm-hell  was 
beginning  to  be  heard  is  these  villages  ^  and  ChoiseBl  found  his  positimi 
untenable;  He  eale«ihte^  from  a  delay  of  five  or  six  hours,  that  die 
business  had  misearriedv  aud  l^t  tile  king  had  not  been  able  to  depart ; 
and  even  if  he  had  departec^  ih^  remaining  on  that  road,  and  Ihus 
increa«D|^  the  uneashiess  of  aU  that  assenibted  populace,  was  an  impe£> 
ment  to  die  jeunwy ;  but  if  the  hussars  were  once-  removed,  die  people 
would  dicqf»0rse^  and  die  read-  would  be*  fipee.  Ghoiseul  determined  to 
quit  dio  post.  The  queen^s  secretary,  Goguelat^  a  staffofficer  who  was 
diere  widi  him,  and  who  had  been  erapk>yed  to  prepare  everything 
throughout  the  road,  advised  Choiseul  to  avoid  Samte-Menehould,  where 
the  people  were  somewhat  exeited.  They  took  a  guide,  and  resolved  to 
pasa  through  the  wooda ;  but  they  were  so  impeded  by  the  badness  of 
die  roads,  that  it  was  momii^  before  they  arrived  at  Yarennes.  Chdseid 
ought  to  have  sent  Geguelat,  or  some  oi&er,  by  the  high  road,  so  diat  if 
the  kmg  passed,  he  might  be  guided^  and  nodee  given  to  the  other 
detachments ;  bi^  far  mm  doing  so,  he  sent  one  of  the  queen's  valets^ 
a  devoted  but  fHv^us  servant,  wha  possessed  but  litde  good  sense 
(and  who  lest  the  httle  he  had  dtarough  CTiotion),  widi*  orders  to  telT  die 
detachments,  on  the  read,  there  was*  ne  longer  any  hope,  and  M.  de 
Bouili^  had  nodiiBjg  left  te  Imn  b«t  retreat.  Choiseul  wae  bent  on 
retreating  immediately  out  of  France,  and  departing  for  Luxembourg^ 

The  king  arrived  just  as  he  departed,  and  found  neither  Choiseul, 
Goguelat,  nor  troops*  ^  He  saw  an  open  abyss.*^  Nevertheless,  the  road 
was  qmet,  and  they  arrived  at  Saiat»>Mendbould.  In  his  anxieiy,  ^^ 
king  loek^  out,  and  riiowed  Ids  fiice  at  the  eoach-door.  The  commander 
of  the  detachment,  who  had  not  caused  his  soldiers  to  mount,  wished  to 
excuse  hims^,  and  eame  fcnrward  hat  in  band  Everybody  recognised 
the  king ;  and  1^  muaieipality,  bein^  already  assembled,  forbade  iSie 
dragoons  to  moaiit:  Thehr  inelmation  was  too  uneertain-  for  any  attempt 
to  be  made  to  deta»  the  carriage  against  their  will ;  but  a  man  o£fSered 
to  follow  it  and  to  try  to  get  it  stepped  fturther  on>;  and  the  municipafity 
authorised  him  expressly  ts  do  so.  Thia  man>  formerly  a  dragooi^ 
named  Drouet,  and  the  son  of  the  pest-nEiaeter,  departed  according^, 
watched  and  followed  closely  by  a  horseman  who  understood  hie  inten- 
>and  would  perhaps  have  killed'  him ;  but  he  galloped  across  die 
^  "^^d  plunged  into  die  woods^  ii^iere  it  was  impossible  to  overtake 

iMdMifeHfe^  ^e  king  at  Clermont ;  diis  town,  though  ne 

^  '■'^    'henld,  and  neutralising  the  assistance  of 

w  its  dureats,  neveidieless  allowed  the 

Brouet  have  overtaken  it,  if  it  had 

t  half-an-houTj  at  1^  entrance  of 

'^i  the  expedition.    Goguelat^  a 
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*:^-<^Borr.  engineer,  »Dd  topofrmpher,  had  underUken  to  insare  and 
^vnr'v  cvYiy  ptfW«Ur.  and  lo  place  the  iela%*B  in  places  where  theie 
i*«xv'  BO  iC«:>hoQM4  :  he  it  ma  who  had  given  the  whole  plan  to  the 
klu:.  taa^k;  him  his  Wmoo.  and  made  him  repeat  iL  Louis  XVI.,  who 
hai  an  evo^-Cl^cf  m<m.>rT.  repeated  it  word  for  word  to  De  Valoiy^  the 
CHirarr  :  K*  &j^d  Uim  he  vvhiM  find  some  horses  and  a  detachment  before 
tb«  io«u  .£  Vanrniws  :  now,  Gt^^nelat  had  pkced  them  after  it,  and  had 
fw«^:v><t«tt  :o  icire  the  kinf  noiieeW  this  change  in  the  appcnnted  pUn. 

M.  de  ^'^oo-,  the  cvHirier,  «ho  ««s  galloping  in  front,  would  ulti- 
caaurN  bA%e  f^nlnd  out  the  n^rs,  if,  as  was  reaMuable,  he  had  been  an 
K^cr.'or  a:  least  half  an  hour,  in  adrance ;  but  he  preferred  to  take 
ai«attc%j:e  of  a>  fine  an  oppcvtuiutT  ;  he  trotted  at  the  coach  door,  and 
thus  v>b«*iiiei  a  few  wvrd«  from  the  au^nut  paaaengers  ;  and,  at  the  last 
moBxtit^  he  «ott)d  pet  his  horw  to  a  gallop,  and  give  notice  to  the  relays. 
Ttu»  «as  al*.  wry  well  at  the  other  stages  ;  but  at  Tarennes,  it  mined 
dW'  whoie  bufUKWL 

He  wAMt^i  half  an  hour  In  hunting  about  in  the  dark,  knocking  at  the 
vKviTK  aed  r\HU&tt4:  the  sleepioc  inmMes.  The  relay,  all  tins  time,  was  at 
the  other  sade  of  the  tovn,  kept  in  readiness  bj  two  young  men,  one  of 
wiK>m  ««s  a  md  of  M.  de  BoniUe  :  their  orders  had  been  not  to  stir,  that 
they  cu^s  esLinte  ih>  susp:«r:.»  :  and  they  executed  these  orders  but  too 
pcuc»uLly.  ».W5e  of  ihesi  mi^ht  nerertheless  have  gone,  without  any 
caiyyr,  :s»  ::-.e  er.arar.vip  of  the  town  to  see  whether  the  carriage  was 
ar^>^>a<*hu.'u:,  and  so  piiie  is  :  for  the  presence  of  one  man  on  the  road, 
evvc  ihocu:f.  '•!  bjkl  been  r.;-tio«d  ai  that  hour,  and  on  so  dark  a  nigh^ 
«  cc'.i  oorWnN'  not  Ksvo  api>eared  so  singular  as  to  attract  any  particular 
a;^^cti^'c. 

This  h*s:or}-  of  that  tra^oal  moment  when  the  king  was  arrested  is, 
aad  «Ul  evtfT  Tvmaii\  im^vrfectly  knom-n.  The  principal  historians  of 
the  journey  so  VArvnues  derived  their  information  entirely  from  what  was 
t<vd  them.  Ne::her  Bv^uUle  nor  his  son  were  there;  Choiseul  and 
itxyueUs  did  nos  arrive  till  an  hour  or  two  after  the  fatal  moment  ;  and 
M.  IVslv^ns  arn\'«d  even  laser.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  would  be 
nfUueed  to  t«o  para^nniphs  v.one  by  Drouet  and  the  other  by  the  Duchess 
of  AnJ^>ulcme^,  if  M.  de  Valorj-,  the  body-guard  who  ser\-ed  as  a  courier, 
had  iK^t  reivided  his  ^oar^nirr,  at  a  later  period,  during  the  Restoration. 
His  aeoouut^  s^^mewhat  cvuifiised,  but  ' 
raoter  of  impassioned  simplicity  ir^ 
dvHibtinjT  it  :  we  perceive  well  that 
o^vr  his  memory  in  what  relates  t 
existence  of  the  old  man  has  beeomv 
dani>Mr»«  e\tk\  and  all  personal  mi$i« 
mind  without  heaving  any  lasting  im^^i. 
that  hour  :  and  all  ^-as  void  before  am. 

When  they  had  arrived  Wfore  Varv. 
evening,  the  passMiigers  were  all  asleep 
tasUue.     The  carria^  suddenly   stopper 
}vv»s>horse$  appeared ;  nor  were  there  any 
t,»  b*v>»  orde**— "  **"--«. 

The  las*-  t)  had  hun:evl  abo 


*'«cnmstantial,  bears  a  < 
ides  the    possibil*' 
'A  no  power  of  oV 
Ylie  whole  of  t' 
^tfais  teiTibl« 
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time  ;  at  first  he  had  shouted^  then  examined  the  wood  on  each  side  of 
the  road^  and  called  again,  but  all  in  vain.  It  then  only  remained  to 
enter  the  town  and  knock  at  the  doors,  to  inquire.  Unable  to  obtain  any 
information,  he  was  returning  in  despair  towards  the  carriage  ;  but  that 
carriage  and  its  inmates  had  already  received  a  terrible  blow, — a  word,  a 
summons  that  made  them  all  start  to  their  feet : 

**  In  the  name  of  the  ncUion  I " 

A  man  on  horseback,  galloping  after  them,  drew  up  close  before  them, 
and  shouted  in  the  dark  :  '*  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  stop,  postilion  ! 
You  are  driying  the  king  1 " 

They  all  remained  thunderstruck.  The  body-guards  had  neither  any 
fire-arms,  nor  the  idea  of  using  them.  The  man  passed  on,  galloped  his 
horse  down  hill,  and  into  the  town.  Two  minutes  afterwards  men  were 
seen  coming  out  with  lights,  running  about  and  speaking  together,  first  a 
few,  then  more  ;  the  noise  of  people  running  to  and  fro  increased,  and 
the  little  town  became  illuminated  ;  and  all  this  in  two  minutes.  Next, 
there  was  a  beating  of  drums. 

The  queen,  in  oraer  also  to  gain  information,  had  been  conducted  by 
one  of  her  guards  to  the  house  of  an  ancient  servant  of  the  Cond^  family, 
situated  on  the  declivity  leading  to  Yarennes.  They  had  to  wait  for  her  ; 
when  she  re-entered  the  carriage,  the  guards,  assembling  together, 
obliged  the  agitated  postilions,  by  promises  and  threats,  to  cross  through 
the  town,  to  drive  rapidly  over  the  bridge  which  divides  it,  and  pass 
under  the  town  and  the  vaulted  gate  beneath  :  there  was  no  other  chance 
of  safety.  They  had  just  heard  that  the  conmiander  of  the  hussars  who 
ought  to  have  waited  at  Yarennes,  had,  at  the  news  of  the  king's  arrival, 
and  at  the  noise  of  the  disturbance,  galloped  away  ;  the  hussars  had  dis- 
persed, some  were  in  bed,  and  others  drunk.  This  commander  was  a 
German  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  he  had  received  no 
notice  ;  but  had  heard  of  the  event  all  on  a  sudden,  and  lost  his  senses. 

Drouet  and  Guillaume,  a  comrade  who  had  followed  him,  turned  tiiese 
few  minutes  singularly  to  their  advantage.  To  turn  their  horses  into 
a  stable  that  stood  open,  give  notice  to  the  innkeeper  that  he  might  warn 
the  others,  run  to  the  bridge  and  barricade  it  with  a  cart-load  of  furni- 
ture, and  other  conveyances,  was  the  business  of  a  few  moments.  Thence, 
they  Iiastened  to  the  mayor  and  the  commander  of  the  National  Guard  ; 
and  though  they  had  mustered  only  eight  men,  they  hastened  after  the 
carriage,  which  had  only  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  commander 
imd  the  ^ocurtwr  of  the  commune  demanded  the  passports.  The  queen 
replied  :  «  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  hurry."  «  But  who  are  you  1 " — « It 
fe  the  Baroness  de  Korff,"  returned  Madame  de  Tourzel.  Meanwhile, 
the/)rocitreKr  of  the  commune  had  half  entered  the  carriage,  lantern  in 

Dd,  and  turned  the  light  upon  the  king*s  countenance. 

^""^      the  passport  is  given  up  ;  and  two  guards  carry  it  to  the  ins, 

'*^id  fdoa^before  the  municipal  authorities  and  those  who 

passport  is  correct,  say  they,  wMt  it  tM 

»uet,  is  it  signed  by  the  Naiional  Jat&m- 

'^rs  of  a  committee  of  the  Assembly. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  question  of 

f  the  constitution,  was  examined 


kdaloa^be 
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and  aetUed  at  an  inn  m  Champagne,  in  a  deeuive  maanery  witkont  eitiur 
appeal  or  reeonree.  The  authonties  ef  Varennea,  the  procmrtmt  of  the 
eomnuine,  M.  Sauce,  an  honeat  grocer,  bcaitated  very  mneh  in  aaaniBing 
ao  great  a  reaponaibiUty. 

But  Drouet  and  othera  inaiated,  and,  BetDmin|  to  liie  carriagv: 
*<  Ladieti,"  Baid  they,  **  if  you  are  iSoreignera,  how  la  it  ilnt  you  have 
influence  cnougli  to  procure  fifty  dragoona  to  eaoort  yon'  at  Sunte- 
Menehould,  and  aa  many  move  at  Clermeot  I  And  then,  why  ia  there 
a  detachment  of  huasara  waiting  for  yon  here  at  Varamea !  Uaire  the 
kindness  to  aliglit  and  come  and  give  an  acooont  of  yonraelvea  at  the 
mnnidpality." 

The  travelkra  did  not  atir,  and  the  mmidpal  anffaeffitiaa  showed  no 
wiah  to  force  them  to  alight.  The  burgeaaea  were  aniying  alowly  ;  for 
the  greater  number,  on  hearing  the  beating  of  the  drama,  were  onwUliiig 
to  l^re  their  beda.  It  waa  neoeaaary  to  apeak  to  them  in  a  louder  tone ; 
therefore  Drouet  and  the  patriots  hastened  to  the  steeple  and  rang  the 
ahurm-bell,  in  a  furious  manner,  with  all  their  migfat  It  waa  heard  by 
all  the  ontakirta  of  the  town. . .  The  peaaants  knew  not  whether  it  was  a 
fire  or  the  enemy ;  but  they  ran  and  called  to  each  otiier,  and  aimed 
themselTea  with  guns,  forks,  acythea,  or  whatever  they  posaeased. 

The  procurator  of  the  commune,  M.  Sauoe,  the  grocer,  found  himself 
extremely  compromised,  whether  he  acted  or  not ;  but  he  had  for  Ina 
wife  a  superior  woman,  who  probably  directed  him  at  that  critical 
moment  To  take  the  king  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville  was  offending  tiie 
respect  due  to  royalty  ;  to  leare  him  in  his  carriage,  was  the  way  to  ruin 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  patriots  ;  so  he  took  a  middle  course  and 
conducted  the  king  to  his  shop. 

Therefore,  presenting  himself  at  the  coach-door,  hat  in  hand  :  ^  The 
municipal  council,"  said  he,  <<  is  deliberating  on  the  means  of  permitting 
the  trayellers  to  continue  dieir  journey ;  but  a  report  has  spread  here 
that  it  is  our  king  and  his  family  that  we  have  the  honour  to  reeeiye 
within  our  walls. . .  I  humbly  be^  them  to  allow  me  to  offer  them  my 
house,  as  a  place  of  safely  for  their  persons,  till  the  result  of  the  delibeaa- 
tion  be  known.  The  concourse  of  people  in  the  streets  is  increased  bgr 
that  of  the  rural  population  in  the  neighbourhood,  attracted  hither  by 
our  alarm-bell ;  for,  in  Sj^te  of  our  will,  it  has  been  ringing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  perhaps  your  majesty  might  be  exposed  to  insults  that 
we  could  not  prevent,  but  which  would  overwhelm  us  with  grief." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  contradicting  the  good  man's  words  ;  for 
the  alaim-bell  was  heard  but  too  plainly,  Mid  no  assistance  ^    ~ 
The  body-guards  had  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  remove  tin 
earts  idiich  encumbered  the  narrow  passage  of  th' 
threats  were  also  uttered  about  the  carriage,  and  se>^ 
with  guns,  were  pretending  to  take  aim  at  it.     The  thr^ 
diildren,  and  Durand,  the  valet-de^kcmibrey  consequouM 
entered  the  grocer's  shop.    The  valet  was  accused  of  * 
what  he  appeared  to  be ;  but  he  affirmed  and  maintaine< 
was  Durand.     However,  aa  all  the  by-standers  shook  tho^ 
duously,  ^  Wdl  then  !''   aaid  he,  ^  Yes,  I  am  the  kuu 
queen  and  my  children ;  we  conjure  you  to  treat  us  with  l£ii 
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Hie  French  ha^e  always  tAiomn  to  tfaeir  sorerdigns."  Louis  XYI.  wias 
not  fond  of  making  -speedies,  and  he  said  no  more.  Unfoi^tanatelj,  his 
dveas  «nd  his  twretaiied  ^disgirise  spoke  but  little  in  his  faTOor  :  this 
biek^,  in  his  small  wig,  eookl  hmrcDy  iwmmd  Hbem.  of  Ihe  idng.  The 
terrible  contrast  between  has  rank  and  ifSa&t  dress  was  caieidated  to 
huroire  rather  jpitf  Ihan  ffesi»eot.    Several  persons  burst  into  tears. 

Jieanwhile  tibe  tolMng  «€  ^Ihe  ailann-helliB  was  increasmg  in  ira  extra- 
ordinary manner  4  for  &e  hells  of  the  wiUage  eburdies,  in  answer  -to 
tiiose  ^  Vasennes,  wrtae  in  ^thear  torn  ringing  the  alarm.  All  ihe  dark 
h&dseape  was  now  in  comeiotion^  and  firom  &e  steeple  distant  lights 
BBg^t  have  been  seen  hntrying  to  and  ftio  ;  a  storm  seemed  to  he 
gatiiering  on  afl  aides-^a  tmqp^teons  nndtitade  of  armed  men,  full  of 
coBBfeemation  and  excitemeBt. 

-^  What  !*'  said  they,  ^'4he  Ising  raaniBg  away  !  tiie  king  going  over 
to  the  eneany  1  he  is  beiraykig  the  sati«ii ! "  This  word  enetny,  torible 
in  itself  sounds  still  more  terrible  to  the  ears  of  the  iahabitanls  of  the 
frontier,  who  are  so  exposed  to  the  enemy  and  all  the  calamities  and 
missies  of  invasion.  Aoeordingiy,  the  first  who  heard  ^iStaa  word  on 
eDtenag  Varennes,  could  no  kniger  contain  their  indignation  at  the  idea 
of*  &lher  betraying  ins  own  ^AHdven  1 

Our  French  peasants  had,  at  that  tane,  Bcaroely  -any  other  pofitical 
notion  than  4hat  of  a  paternal  goyermnent ;  it  was  not  so  muoh  a  revo- 
krtionary  i^irit  that  rendered  them  iforioos,  as  the  horrible  impious  idea 
CKf  children  abandoned  by  a  fittber,  and  eoBfidence  betrayed  ! 

Shese  metics  entered  the  grocer's  shop :  ^  What !"  cried  th^,  ^is 
that  tiie  king  !— tiie  que^i  J  Is  that  aM  ! ''  There  was  no  impfaeeation 
that  they  did  not  vent  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  a  ^epotatien  arrived  ivom  tdie  commirae,  headed  by  Sauce, 
stBl  submissive  and  veiqiectful :  ''Since,**  said  he,  '''Hie  inhabitaDts  of 
Yarennes  can  no  loi^r  dosbt  but  tiiey  bteve  reaSfy  the  happiness  of 
possesemg  their  king,  they  now  come  to  receive  his  orders/*  '^  My 
evdera,  gentiemen  !'*  retuned  the  king.  ''*  Order  my  carriages  te  be  got 
]»ady,<hat  i  may  depnt.** 

-Ghoisenl  and  Gogoetet  at  length  arrived  with  their  hussars;  next, 
M.  -de  Damas,  the  commaiider  of  the  fK)st  at  Sainte-Menehould,  who 
eame  ahnoat  alone,  having  been  abandoned  by  his  dragoons.  It  was  not 
wHhout  diffieoh^  that  these  gentlemen  had  penetrated  into  ^e  town : 
tibenr  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  in  the  name  df  the  nranicipality,  and 
had«^cn  been  ftred  at  by  the  neqgile.  At  last  liny  reached  the  grocer's 
liOQse,  and  hastened  up  a  whodiqg  gtagpsase  to  the  first  floor,  where  they 
found,  in  the  outer  .room,  a  na^t>er  4^  peasants,  two  of  -whom,  armed 
~  h^srks,  eKcbdmed  :  ''You  oannet  paest^  They  fMflsed  on, 
'"*'  ^^^aeoandnoom,  where  they  ISonnd  the  loyal  finnily.  They 
'e :  the  dauphin  adeep  on«  tamfoled  bed, 
'^^'^'wdants  sittang  tm  chairs,  the  governess, 
^odMh  on  hendieB,  near  the  window ; 
■ine,  talking  with  M.  Snoee.    On  a 
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■ire,**  added  OioiKnLlT  **  I  1wt»  fbrtj  hnsaRn  with  me ;  bat  w>  time  jmuit 
be  lost ;  foi^  in  an  hoorj  tliey  will  m  aU  gatn^  oyer" 

He  told  tae  troth.  Thoae  btuHra  wers  MttU  bowildend  by  the  wtonod- 
ing  news  tiiat  tliey  had  jaat  r^oeived,  and  irero  n^w  otarfng  at  each  other 
AM  exdaimiDg:  "  Ihr  Kwn^t  J)ui  JCasnigin^f  (The  King!  The 
Qoeen  1")^  Baty  Gcrmuia  ms  they  were,  tfaey  could  not  help  eeeing  the 
imailllllity  of  tbe  Fn^nHi  ;  for  they  h&4  rccnvcd  prmjfs  of  it  eveu  in.  the 
eroea  eountry  roade  t^irough  which  they  hi^  juat  passed  wltli  M.  de 
ChoiaeoL  He  ooofe«sea  that  the  alarm -beU  wa«  ringing  against  him  tnym 
Yillage  to  Tillage ;  tltat  he  wae  obliged  eeveral  tiiti^  to  force  his  waj 
sword  in  hand ;  tii&t  tlie  peaaanta  even  flueoeeded  in  «urroundiDg  four 
hnatars  whoformed  hie  rear^guard  ;  and  that  he  wa«  obliged  to  make  a 
charge  to  disengage  thena.  These  Germans,  who  beheld  thcmfielvea 
akme  amidst  so  vast  n  popula^ce,  and  who  iniew,  after  all,  that  they  W(?re 
paid  and  fSod  hy  France^  could  not  «a«Uy  resotre  to  cut  down  pi^ople  who 
came  forward  in  a  friendly  manner  to  shake  hands  and  drink  with 


At  this  eritieal  moment,  when  every  miimte  waa  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  before  the  king  had  boea  able  to  giTe  an  answer  toChoiaeuI^ 
the  mnnicipality  and  the  offiocr«  of  tbo  National  QnArda  rushed  tamulta^ 
ooaly  into  the  apartment*  Several  of  thcni  fell  upon  their  Itnceg  ;  «  la 
Grod'a  name,  aire,*'  cried  they, ''  do  not  foreake  na  ;  do  not  quit  the 
kingdom."  The  king  endeavoured  to  padfy  them  :  ^  It  is  not  mj 
intention,  gentlemen  ;  I  do  not  leave  France,  The  insolta  that  I  hav« 
suffered,  forced  me  to  quit  Paiu.  I  am  going  only  lo  Montm^dy  ;  and  I 
invite  you  to  accompany  me  thithor^  Only  give  ordera,  I  pray  yen,  for 
my  carriages  to  be  got  reody*^' 

The  municipal  authorities  departed.  This  waa  the  last  moment  HiBt 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  Louis  X  VI.  ;  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  Choiseul  and  Gnguelat  were  waifing  forbid  ordem.  The  IteOM 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  different  people,  badly  armed  and  £1^ 
organised,  and  for  tbe  moat  part  without  lire^mas  ;  and  eron  snch  IM 
had  any  would  not  have  Bred  on  the  king  (with  the  exception,  perhaps^ 
of  Drouet),  and  still  lass  on  the  children.  The  queen  alone  mj^t  have 
incurred  (a  real  danger  ;  and  to  ber,  tliererore,  Choiseul  and  Goguelat 
now  addressed  themselvea,  asking  her  whether  ehe  would  mount  on 
horseback  and  depart  with  the  king,  ^rho  would  hold  the  daupfain.  The 
bridge  was  impracticable  ;  but  Goguelat  waa  ^  *~tid  niTli  the  fords  of 
the  little  river  ;  and  6iirroimdcd  by  thirty  '  ^^W*^  ^^^  were 

sure  of  passing.    Once  on  the  other  side,  t^  ^^ ;  fiir  ^ 

pe^Ie  of  Yarennes  had  no  horsemen  to  foL 

This  hazardous  ride  however  was,  we  m^ 
a  woman,  even  though  endowed  wiUi  cour.^ 
replied  to  them  :  '*  I  will  not  take  any  respo^ 
Icing  ioho  decided  an  ikU  step  ;  it  is  therefore 
it  is  my  duty  to  follow  him.  After  all,  M.  c- 
arrive"  (Goguelat,  p.  29). 

**  True,'*  retmmed  the  king,  **  and  can  you  v. 
scuffle,  a  shot  may  n«*  ^'"  ♦*»«  oueen,my  sister,  o 
let  us  reason  calml^  U^  does  not  v- 
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it  merely  requests  me  to  wftit  till  daybreak.  Yoimg  Bouill^  departed 
about  midnight  to  give  notice  to  his  father  at  Stenay,  which  is  only  eight 
leases  off, — a  ride  of  two  or  three  hours.  M.  de  Bouill^  cannot  fail  to 
arrive  here  in  the  morning ;  and  then  we  can  depart  in  safety,  without 
either  danger  or  violence." 

During  this  time,  the  hussars  were  drinking  with  the  people,  and 
drinking  ^  To  the  Nation ! ''  At  about  three  o'clock,  the  municipal 
authorities  returned  once  more,  but  with  this  short  speech  of  a  terrible 
ognification  :  <<  The  people,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  kinff^s  con- 
tinuing his  journey,  hiave  resolved  to  despatch  a  courier  to  the  National 
Assembly,  in  order  to  be  informed  of  its  intentions." 

M.  de  Goguelat  having  just  gone  out  to  judge  of  the  position  of  afiairs, 
Drouet  advanced  towards  him,  and  said  :  *'  You  want  to  carry  off  the 
king  ;  but  you  shall  not  have  him  alive  ! "  The  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  armed  people  ;  and,  on  Goguelat  approaching  with  a  few 
hussars,  the  major  of  the  National  Guard  who  commanded  them, 
exclaimed  ;  "  One  step  further,  and  I  shoot  you  V  Goguelat  spurred 
his  horse  against  him,  and  received  two  shots, — ^two  slight  wounds  ;  one 
of  the  bullets  having  struck  him  on  the  collar-bone,  made  him  drop  the 
rein,  lose  his  balance,  and  fall  from  his  horse.  However,  he  was  able  to 
arise;  but  the  hussars  were,  from  that  moment,  on  ^e  side  of  the 
people.  Their  attention  had  been  directed  to  a  few  small  cannons,  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  which  seemed  ready  to  fire  on  them ;  so  they 
thought  they  were  between  two  fires  ;  but  tiiose  rusty  old  cannon  were 
not  loaded,  being  totally  unfit  for  use. 

Goguelat,  though  wounded,  returned,  without  complaining,  to  the 
diamber  of  the  royal  family,  which  offered  a  heart-breaking  spectacle, 
at  once  ignoble  and  tragical.  The  dread  they  felt  at  their  desperate 
situation  had  disheartened  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  even  visibly 
weakened  their  minds.  They  were  entreating  Sauce  and  his  wife,  as  if 
those  poor  people  had  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the  affair.  The  queen, 
seated  on  a  bench,  between  two  boxes  of  candles,  was  endeavouring  to 
appeal  to  the  kind  feeling  of  the  grocer*s  wife  :  **  Madam,"  said  she  to  her, 
*'  have  you  not  children,  a  husband,  and  a  family  of  your  own  ?'*  To 
which  the  other  simply  replied,  in  a  very  few  words  :  "  I  wisli  it  was  in 
my  power  to  help  you  ;  but,  bless  me !  you  are  thinking  of  the  king,  and 
I  am  thinkmg  of  M.  Sauce  :  every  woman  for  her  own  husband."  ^  The 
queen  turned  away  furious,  and  shedding  tears  in  her  rage,  astonished 
diat  this  woman,  who  was  unable  to  save  her,  should  refuse  to  ruin 
herself  for  her,  and  sacrifice  to  her  her  husband  and  family. 

The  king  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses.     M.  Deslons,  the  officer  who 
"fmnanded  the  first  post  after  Varennes,  having  obtained  leave  to  reach 

■^ e,  informed  him  that  M.  de  Bouille,  having  received  notice, 

jibout  to  arrive  with  assistance  ;  but  the  king  did  not 

He  repeated  the  same  thing  three  times  over,  and 

'--  appear  to  understand  it, « I  entreat  your  majesty," 

"If  orders  for  M.  de  Bouille."   « I  have  no  longer 

"died  the  king ;  **  I  lun  a  prisoner.     Tell  him 

"  •   1  for  me." 

•^d  lest  he  should  arrive,  wanted  to 
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nmifW9  Ihm  kinf^Miil  dtarnmui^Brntk  to  Plvw!"  Wpa  toW] 
In  <>H«r  to  tnmqpVl6m  iht  — kilwie,  he  was  ntammemdei.  a* 
himwir  At  the  wimkm,  iHw  Imd  tinaAj  bcp«  to  di^wa,  awl  the  i 
in%  Hffii  BOW  iUvnia^l  the  mekneholj  aecne.  The  kiag,  ~ 
M  a  inlet,  aivl  appcMiog  rm  the  UJeonj,  io  hia  Tfle  aa 
MiKlfaatd  wig,  witn  hU  pale  fiu  faee  and  Hrid  thick  fipa^  i 
a|{haaCy  and  e%praariri|^  no  ulea — waa  aa  object  of  CAlfcaae  n 
the  enrnd  baloir.  Firat,  a  deep  aileoee  tcatil&ed  die  atroggle  tkaa  w 
tatrif  plaee  in  erery  boaora,  betwecD  the  heart  and  the  aaind.  Xext^ 
\lkiy  pfuraflady  and  team,  the  true  heart  of  France^  bcgaa  to  flow,  aad  to 
audi  a  degree,  that  aereral  of  thoae  farioua  men  rKrhunard  :  «  Fiiv 

The  |p\»eer*a  old  Krandmr>ther,  harhig  obtamed  leare  to  enter,  was  henrt- 
liroken  on  behoMing  the  two  children  sleeping  innoeentlj'  togeihar  on 
the  famlljr  bed  ;  ahe  f«ll  upon  her  kneea,  and,  aobbing,  aaked  peno ' 
to  kiaa  their  handa :  alie  gave  them  her  bleaeing,  and  wididrew  in  i 

It  waa  truly  a  piteona  apectacle,  and  enongfa  to  affect  the  moat  ohd 
and  hoatlle  hearta.  Yea,  eren  an  inhabitant  of  Liege  woold  ha^ve  wept : 
ermi  Liege,  Leopold'a  captive,  m  barbarously  treiUed  by  tibe  Aaateian 
iM)ldiera,  would  hare  wept  over  Louia  XVL 

Hticih  waa  tlie  strange  and  fantastical  aitnation  of  affairs :  the  ReroiotHNi, 
a  captive  of  the  kings  in  Europe,  holds  kings  captive  in  France. 

Nay,  why  say  the  situation  was  strange!    No,  the  retribution  was 

jUHt. 

Woak-mindod  that  we  are  I  What  was  the  most  surprising  in  the 
MMtiio  at  VarennoK  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural  ;  what  seemed 
to  he  an  un|)r««ot*(lentod  change  and  a  wonderful  overthrow,  was  merely  a 
ivtuni  to  tnitli. 

This  dlNguiso,  which  appeared  so  unseemly,  placed  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
privato  condition  for  which  he  was  formed.  Judging  from  his  natural 
nhilititw,  ho  waa  calculated  to  become,  doubtless,  not  a  valet, — ^for  he  was 
luhioattnl  and  aooomplished, — but  the  servant  of  some  great  fiimfly,  a 
tutor  or  a  steward,  dispensed,  as  a  servant,  from  every  kind  of  initiative  ; 
ho  would  have  been  a  punctual  and  upright  clerk,  or  a  weU-infonmedy 
strloUy  moral,  and  conscientious  tutor,  as  far,  however,  as  bigotry  ad  " 
A  servant's  costume  was  his  most  appropriate  dress  ;  he  haAy  tifl  \ 
Ihhmi  diaffuiaod  in  the  inappropriate  insignia  of  royalty. 

Hut  whilst  we  are  moditating,  time  is  passing  :  and  th^  • 
(kr  above  the  horiaon.  Ten  thousand  men  pour  into 
Ninall  chamber  in  which  the  royal  family  is  assemblec 
gardon,  trembles  at  the  loud  and  confused  uproar  ar>° 
Tho  door  opens,  and  they  behold  an  officer  of  th< 
Paris, — a  man  of  a  gloomv  countenance,  evidently  i. 
and  excited, — wearing  plain  unpowdered  hair,  and  a 
stammers  out  a  few  broken  sentences  : — "  Sire,"  b« 

...  All  Pains  is  being  murdered Our  wives  and  chib 

assaMinated ;  you  shall  not  go  further  . . .  Sire  .  . .  Ti, 
State  .  . .  Yes,  Sire, . . .  our  wives  and  children  ! " 

At  those  words,  the  queen  tiand,  and  pou...^ 

phin  and  the  princess  m^'  '^  liih  fii^goa  ~ 
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the  grocer's  bed  :  «*  Am  T  not  also  a  mother  T*  said  she  to  him. — ^*<In 
short,  what  do  you  want !"  said  the  king  to  him. — ^  Sire,  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly  . .  .  " — **  Where  is  it,  then  1 "  said  the  king. — "My  comrade 
Jias  it,**  returned  the  other. — The  door  opened  again,  and  we  beheld 
iM.  de  Romeuf  leaning  against  the  window  in  the  outer  room,  greatly 
(agitated,  weeping,  and  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  came  forward 
with  downcast  eyes.  «  What,  sir,  is  it  you  ?  Oh  !  I  would  never  have 
believed  it  possible  !  **  said  the  queen.  The  king  snatched  the  deci*ee  out 
of  his  hand,  read  it,  and  exclaimed  : — **  There  u  no  longer  awy  Icing  in 
Franct^^  The  queen  read  it  over,  and  the  king,  taking  it  again,  read  it 
once  more,  and  <lien  laid  it  on  the  bed  where  the  children  were  deeping  ; 
but  the  queen  flung  it  indignantly  from  the  bed,  exclaiming  : — **  It  ahaU 
not  defile  my  children,"  in^en  arose  a  general  murmur  among  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  and  the  inhabitants  present,  as  if  something  holy  had 
jiust  been  profaned.  I  hastily  picked  up  the  decree  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  "(Choiseul). 

But  what  was  M.  de  BonilW  doing  %  How  was  it  he  did  not  arrive  ? 
After  having  been  successively  warned  by  his  son,  by  the  petty  o£Scer  of 
hussars  from  Yarennes,  and  forwards  by  the  pressing  messengers  sent 
by  Deslons  and  Choiseul,  why  did  he  not  rapidly  ride  over  that  short 
distance  of  eight  leagues ! 

How  was  it !  he  himself  asks,  and  proves  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
out  of  his  power.  He  was  so  little  sure  of  the  few  troops  he  possessed, 
and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  so  mBnydamgero^s  towns,  (to  use  his  own 
language), — ^being  menaced  by  Verdun,  Metz,  Stenay,  and  on  all  sides, — 
that,  after  having  gone  a  short  distance  to  meet  the  king,  he  had  hastily 
returned  to  make  sure  of  bis  soldiers,  fearing  every  moment  to  be  aban- 
doned by  them. 

He  kept  with  hun  his  sorest  officer,  Louis  de  BoniD^,  bis  eldest  son  ; 
but  being  reduced  to  their  own  individual  exertions  to  carry  off  the  best 
affected  regiment  in  the  army, — which  was  'BjojtX'AUemand,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  that  remained, — ^they  could  not  get  it  armed  in  less  than  two  or 
three  hours,  in  that  terrible  night  every  minute  of  which  was  perhaps 
deciding  a  century.  This  regiment,  fired  by  their  fervent  language, 
bribed,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  several  louU  for  every  man,  gaUoped 
rapidly  over  the  eight  leagues,  through  a  revolted  country,  swarming 
with  armed  men,  in  fact  in  a  hostile  land,  where  a  retreat  was  extremely 
^vidwibtful.  They  met  with  one  of  their  messengers.  << Weill**  said 
feJ!>y  kin^  has  departed  from  Yarennes  r*  Bouill^  pulled  his 
*»-^w,  swore,  and  dashed  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his 
'^"""^t^  the  man  saw  uiem  all  disappear  like  a 

It  was  impossible  to  pass  ;  the 

V  found  out  a  ford,  and  crossed 

"vere  trying  to  cross  it,  when 

TV.     They  could  no  longer 

Germans  were  be^nning 

exhausted  ;   and  the 

ttle  array. 

en  bis  &ther  was 
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flying,  iword  in  hand,  in  panoit  of  the  rojal  hotteffe,  •xdaims,  wiHi  mi 
impiDie  of  youthliil  Ardonr :  **  We  niahed,  with  that  amall  bandy  into 
France  armed  aa  she  m-aa  againat  ns." 

Yea,  it  waa  moat  truly  France.  But  what  waa  that  galloping  troop  of 
G<>rmans, — what  waa  BouilW  who  commanded  them,  and  the  king  whom 
tliey  were  leading  away  I    It  was  Rebellion. 
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Abbats,  the  people  deliver  the 
French  guards  from  the,  127 

Aiguillon,  Duke  d',  oflfers  exeinp- 
tion  from  the  Feudal  Eight,  213 

Aix,  Archbishop  of,  condemns  feu- 
dality in  the  National  Assembly, 
216 ;  his  offer  of  a  loan,  349 

Americans  partial  to  English  ideas, 
459 

Ami  du  Peuple,  a  newspaper  con- 
ducted by  Marat,  239 

Anarchy,  Popular  and  Regal  Ty- 
ranny, employed  indifferently  by 
Eome,  29 

Anoiait  Monarchy,  the;  its  cha- 
racter, 85 

Augers,  heroic  example  of  the 
women  o^  71,  395 

Angks,  M.  Boissy  d*,  97 

Afmale*  PatriotigueSf  a  newspaper, 
239 

Arcy,  Gh)uy  d*,  wishes  the  inter- 
cepted letters  to  the  Count 
d*Artois  to  be  opened,  209 

Argenson,  M.  d*,  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  times,  41 ;  dismissed  from 
Cfourt,  47 

Army,  condition  of  the,  S36  ;  con- 
duct of  the  officers,  338;  disputes 
with  their  men,  461 

Artist,  the,  defined  as  a  man- 
woman,  181 

Artois,  sufferings  o^  from  clerical 
and  feudal  tyi-anny,  496 

Artois,  Count  d',  sends  an  insolent 
message  to  the  National  Assam- 
J.10;  leaves  France,  175; 
^r  F-Li-i  of  Dorset  to. 


Assembly,  the  Jacobin,  at  ^ist  a 
meeting  of  deputies,  483 

Assembly,  National.  See  National 
AssemUy. 

August  4,  1789,  memorable  pro- 
ceedings of  the  night  o^  213 

Aumont,  Duke  d*,  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Paiisian  army — ^re- 
fuses, 188 

Austria,  why  distrusted  by  Loois 
ZVI.,  584 ;  her  interest  in  his 
escape,  586  ;  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador— his  unwise  counsel  as 
to  the  flight  to  Varennes,  591 

Avignon,  dvU  war  breaks  out  at, 
581 ;  the  papal  palace  at,  354 

Azir,  Vicq  a\  the  queen's  physi- 
cian, 171 

Baillt  first  takes  the  oath  at  the 
Jeu-de-Faume,  109 ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  puts  a  crown  of 
flowers  on  his  h^  at  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  167 ;  proclaimed  Mayor, 
168 ;  gives  notice  that  the  king  is 
expected  in  Paris,  171 ;  applaud- 
ed by  the  people,  173  ;  presents 
the  new  cockade  to  the  king,  ib. ; 
speaks  at  the  execution  of  Foulon, 
188  ;  forced  to  take  the  exami- 
nation of  Berthier,  189 

Barbarous  punishments— their  ef- 
fects on  Ihe  spectators,  180 

Bamave,  a  deputy  from  Dauphinf, 
117 ;  a  Jacobin,  483;  attacked 
by  Brissot,  526 

Bartholomew,  St.,  massacre  of,  al- 
luded to,  29,  209 

Bastille,  the  Jesuits  direct  the,  63; 
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Uie  prbon  nf  the  mind  aa  well  as 
the  body,  65  ;  difficalty  of  takin;;» 
143  ;  hated  by  the  people,  145; 
general  rejoicing  at  its  captnre, 
146  ;  the  guns  carried  off,  147  ; 
ordered  to  surrender  by  Thariot^ 
1-19  ;  useless  deputations  irom 
the  electors,  152;  last  attack, 
153  ;  surrenders,  156  ;  inyaded 
by  the  conquerors,  157  ;  the  pri- 
soners released,  157 ;  pardoned, 
159 
Bastilles,  the  prorindal,  of  Caen 

and  Bordeaux  taken,  185 
Beauhamais,  M.  de,  his  proposition 

at  the  National  Assembly,  214 
Beaumarchais,  a  financier,  187 
Belsunee,  Mi^or,  murder  of,  186 
Bernard,  Samuel,  a  Jew  seigneur,  373 
Berthier,  the  intendant,   inactiyity 
of,   during  the   disturbances   in 
Paris,    134;    causes  guns  to  be 
imported    and    cartridges  to  be 
made,  141 ;  his  character,   183  ; 
endeaTours  to   escape,    184 ;    is 
captured,  186;  is  murdered,  189 
Besenral,    the   commandant,    puts 
down   the    R^veillon   Riot,    82 ; 
orders  the    dragoons  to  charge 
upon  the  Parisians,  135  ;  lett-er 
to  De  Launey,  commanding  him 
to  hold  out  to  the  last,   inter- 
cepted, 154  ;  the  Court  attempts 
to  prevent  his  trial,  209 
Bishops,  riolence  of  the,  367 
Body  guard,  the  king's  ftt 
to,  253  ;  saved  by  Lafaye* 
Boisguillebert,  a  magistrate 

famine,  40 
Bonneville     proposes     that 
should  take  up  arms,  1 1 9 
Book,  the  Red.     See  Red  Boofc 
BoidlI6,   M.,  endeavours  to  set 
soldiery  and  the  people  in  oppo- 
tjpw  •*•'      '^ia  Qlan  to  disorgauur 
\y  *      »«^  hostile  prep^ 

^tbe  Vandois 

**«"*i  lor  the 
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tationsand  delays,  594  ;  his  plan 

of  civil  war,  595 
Bonill6,  Louis  de,  attempts  to  cany 

off  the  royal  &mily,  605 
Boyer,  heads  the  School  of  Sargery 

for  the  attack  of  the  Bastille,  140 
Brabant,    the    Revolution   in,    the 

work  of  the  powerful  a66^,  75  ; 

the  French  deceived  respoecbig  it, 

t6. 
Brest,  conspiracy  at,  195 
Breteuil,  the  minister,  permits  the 

Academy  to  award  the  prize  of 

virtue  to  Madame  Legros,    70; 

sent  for  by  the  queen,  129 ;  her 

confidant,  233 
Breton  Club,  the,  its  origin,  177 ; 

its  proceedings,  484 
Brissot,  his  attack  on  Bamaye,  527 
Brittany,  commotions  in,  excited  by 

the  clergy  and  nobles,  296 
Broglie,  Marshal  de,  commands  the 

foreign  troops  that  environ  Paris, 

129 ;  inactivity   of,   131  ;  obsti- 
nacy of,  131  ;  defends  Versailles, 

but  neglects  Paris,  142 ;  leaves 

France,  175 
Brotherhood,  enthusiastic  transport 

of,  288 
Burke,  character  of,  332;  his  eulogy 

of  the  monks,  443 
Bozut,  his  emphatic  declaration,  221 
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tains  a  written  order  for  pro- 

yisions,  266 
Chamber,  questions  of  one  or  two, 

in  the  National  Assemblj,  234 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  only  remaining 

monument  of  the  French  Reroln- 

tion,  2.     See  Mars,  the  Field  of. 
Chant,  the  National,  406 
Character,  real,  of  the  Eevolntion, 

14 
Charles  I.,  portrait  of,  use  made  of, 

by  Madame  Du  Barry,  683 
Charters,    Feudal,    burnt    by   the 

peasants,  201—203 
Chartres,    the    Bishop  of,   on  the 

fomine,    41  ;    at    the    National 

Assembly,  215 

—  Duke  de,  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  acts  as  door- 
keeper, 554 

Ch&teauneuf,  the  family,  keepers 
of  the  state  prisons  in  the  Bas- 
tille, 63 
Ch&teaurouz,  Madame  de,  41 
Ch&telet,  M.  du,  colonel  of  the 
French  guards,  120 ;  sends  some 
soldiers  to  the  Abbaye  who  were 
refractory,  127 

the  Duke  du,  proposes  the 

abolition  of  titles,  215 

Chateauvieuz  regiment,  its  conduct 

at  Paris,  462 
Chavignon,  Assembly  at,  386 
CTievaHers  du  poignard,  who,  589 
Choiseul,      entrusted     with     the 
management  of  the  escape  of  the 
royal  family,  591 ;  adyances  to- 
wards   Chalons,    596 ;     retires, 
'     597;   meets  the   king    at   Va- 
~  Millies,  601 ;   proposes   to  him 
^  thie  queen  to  ford  the  rirer, 
'  decline,  ih, 

1  the  Rerolution,  18 ; 

•^witb  justice,  21 

■■S   and    Justice,    27 ; 

^^  of  the  ancient, 

**^^g  abandoi^pd 

itioainthe. 
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Citizen  Guard,  the,  organised,  138 

Class  privileges  abandoned,  214 

Clergy,  the,  and  'the  people,  26 ; 
inhumanity  of,  in  time  of  distress, 
44 ;  suppression  of  titles,  222  ; 
the  enormous  extent  of  their 
property,  290;  debates  in  the 
Assembly,  291  ;  their  serfs,  292; 
attempt  to  raise  a  civil  war,  296 ; 
annulled  as  a  body  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  800 ;  their 
protest,  353 ;  their  resistance  to 
the  Rerolution,  370 

Clergy  and  nobles,  contests  of,  346 

Clerks  of  the  goyemment  offices,  the 
real  directors  of  the  Bastille,  64 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  Count,  at  the 
H6tel  de  Yille,  after  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  167 

Cloots,  Anaeharsis,  his  deputation, 
410  ;  his  rhapsody,  fi21 

Club  of  Eighty-nine,  its  character, 
6f.8 

,   Monarchical,   attack  of  the 

Jacobins  on  the,  553 

Clubs,  the,  petitioned  against  by 
the  department  of  Paris,  576 

of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jaco- 

bims,  831 

Coigny,  M.  de,  his  altercation  with 
the  king,  60 

Colbert,  complaint  of,  40 

Comedians,  victims  of  religious  pre- 
judices, 294 

Commons,  the,  name  of  National 
Assembly  taken  by  the,  98  ;  they 
sieze  (MnUierightto  levy  taxes,  103 

Complaints,  the  people  invited  to 
prefer,  to  the  States- General,  75 

Cond^s,  the,  leave  France,  175 

Confederates,  the^  arrivein  Paris,410 

Confederation  fdtes,  scenes  at  the^ 
894 

Constitution,  Friends  of  the,  the 
early  name  of  the  Jacobins,  477 

Contis,  the,  leave  France,  1 75 

Convents,  suppression  of  the,  342  ; 
debate  thereon,  846 

Convocation  of  the  States  delayed,  78 
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Cordaj,  Cluirlotta^  ber  eduoation, 
293 

Oordelien,  GlaVof  iht,  510;  re- 
▼ulaliocuu7  hiitory  of  the  ooDTent, 
611  ;  indiTidnalUy  Among  the 
members  of  the  clob»  61*2  ;  their 
fSuth  in  the  people,  518 

Coop  d*BtAtk  a  projeeted,  104 

Coniiter-rerolntion,  attempts  at, 
848 ;  its  triumi^  865  ;  qnelled, 
879 

OoTenant  of  religions  tyranny 
with  the  French  Reyolntion,  4 

Onstine,  M.  de,  advocates  the  abo- 
lition of  class  privileges,  214 

DivoiR  of  France— the  elements 
enumentted,  208 

Dante,  theory  of  monarchy  of,  85 

Danton,  hia  portrait,  523  ;  a 
cruelly-faithful  personification  of 
the  Revolution,  ib. 

Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man, 
205 

Deputation  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
city  of  Paris,  167 

Deslons,  M.,  his  interview  with 
the  king  at  Varennes,  603 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  incites  the 
Parisians  to  arms,  133 ;  speech 
of,  178-179 ;  his  pamphlet  De 
la  Lantemty  179  ;  censured  for 
his  impetuosity  by  Robespierre, 
509 ;  his  discourses  witii  the 
workmen,  513 ;  his  ridicule  of 
Marat,  519 ;  of  Anacharsis 
Cloots,  522 ;  of  the  Jacobins, 
526 ;  his  varying  judgments  of 
Mirabean,  569 

D'Estaing,  Admiral,  his  letter  to  the 
queen,  243 ;  his  conduct  at  Ver- 
sailles, 268 

Devotees  and  Politicians,  remaiks 
on,  15 

Diderot,  and  the  EncyclopSdiCf  50 

Disturbances  following  the  De*-^ — 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  M— 

Donations,  patriotic,  22' 

Dorset,  Earl  o^  the  ^ 


lor,  his  letter  to  the  Count 

d'Artois,  196 
Dntgoon,  feroci^  of  a»  189  ;  kiUsd 

by  his  comrades,  190 
Droueti  an  ex-dragoon,   follows  the 

king   and   queen   to    Varennes^ 

597 
Du  Barry,  Madameu  her   hi8tor]% 

683 
Duchesne,    Madame    de,     protects 

Madame  Legros,  68 
Duelling,    attempts    to  intimidate 

the  Assembly  by,  888 ;  increase 

of  the  practice,  462  ;  reduced  to 

a  system  by  the  nobles,  487 
Damoulin,  fiinatical  acts  of  violence 

against,  31 
Duport  works   upon   the    people, 

122  ;  the  first  club  opened  by,  at 

his  house,  177  ;  long  the  head  of 

the  Jacobins,  483 
Durovray,  a  republican,  the  coun- 
sellor of  Necker,  104 
Dussanlx,     endeavours     to      save 

Flesselles  from  the  fury  of  the 

people,  154 

Ecclesiastical  Estates,  sale  o£ 
348 

Ecclesiastical  intolerance,  examples 
of,  580 

Ecclesiastical  vows,  legislation  on, 
293 

Egotism,  quite  contrary  to  the  noble 
principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 7 

Elections  of  Paiii^  th(k  delated, 
78;  finished   *»<-  ^ 

Electors,  ch"  ^  «|M>Itt 

people,  *"  4  by 

riots,  8'  '-^ 

83 

tion  the  ^  • 
arms,  13 
^ontheBc^. 
"  an  office 
-*S  hea" 
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1 53 ;  implorei  pardon  for  the  ohil- 
dren  of  the  Bastille,  160 

Elizabeth,  Madame,  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  283 

Emigration,  the  first,  175  ;  flight  of 
the  princes,  ih, ;  departure  of  the 
prinoesses,  668  ;  the  question  dis- 
cussed  in  the  Assembly,  569 ;  pro- 
posed law  against)  opi>OBed  by 
Mirabeau,  560 

BngUnd,  real  source  of  her  greatness, 
431 ;  hates  France,  438  ;  her 
hatred  unehanged,  as  evidraced 
by  her  historians,  448 

English  ideal,  the  false,  480 

Englishman,  the,  a  mere  part  of  a 
machine,  447 

English  people^  their  hateful  credu- 
lity, 444 

Exclusion,  qsirlt  of,  in  the  French 
Bevolution,  6 

Famikb  in  the  18th  century,  88 ;  in 

France  in  1789,  185 
Fauchet,  the  Abb^    119  ;  endea- 
vours to  save  the  provost  Fles- 
selles  from  the  people,  154  ;  pro- 
phetic speeches,  218 
Favras,  execution  of,  824 
Fencing-masters  employed  as  hired 
bullies  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
against  tiieir  men,  460 
Feneion,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  on 

the&mine,  41 
Fersen,  M.  de,  the  queen's  aeeie- 
tary,   58<S,  591  ;  assists  her  to 
escape  from  Paris,  694 
Fdte,   a  military,   given    at  Yer- 
isailles,  258 
X   Feudal  charters  burnt  by  the  pea- 
V  ■«»<»,  201,  203 
^jBoUes,  ^  the   provost,   inacUvity 
fining  the  insurrection    in 
184;  summoned  to  Yer- 
^  tiie  king,  and  to  the 
Yille  by  the  people, 
'  ^  Hdtel  de  YUk  and 
-wpfe,    188;    de- 
^^-^guns,  141; 


■^ 


hardly  escapes  tiieir  fury,  154  ; 
shot,  169 

Foulon,  182 ;  said  to  have  uttered 
the  terrible  threat,  ''France  must 
be  moired,"  (U  fitut  iaucher  la 
France),  183 ;  pretended  to  be 
dead,  184  ;  taken  to  the  H6tel 
de  Yille  to  be  shot,  186 ;  hanged, 
188 

Fleury,  question  of  improvement 
under,  41 

Florentin,  St,  gives  airay  50,000 
lettres  de  cachet,  63 

Flue,  M.  de,  captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  at  the  Bastille,  resolves 
to  hold  out,  150 

Foucault,  M.  de,  advocates  the 
abolition  of  class  privileges, 
214 

France,  in  arms,  190  ;  danger  of, 
208  ;  spontaneous  organisation  of, 
888 

Fraternal  enthusiasm,  287 

Fraternities,  associations  of,  its  ori- 
gin, 807 

Fraternity  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 6 ;  association  of,  307 ;  eveiy 
obstacle  removed  by,  391 

Freethinkers,  escape  from  popular 
fury,  32 ;  persecution  of,  I7  the 
Church,^.  ;  exalt  and  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  crown,  34 

French  Guards  revolt,  120  ;  some 
imprisoned,  are  delivered  by  the 
populace,  126 

Pnend  of  the  PeopUf  the  title  of 
Marat  s  newspaper,  514 

Froment)  an  agent  of  the  priests, 
859  ;  his  proceedings,  874 

Galliet  Slayis,  registers  of  the,  355 

Genevidve,  St,  the  ladies  of  the 
Place  Maubert  put  the  revolu- 
tion of  Paris  under  the  protection 
of,  173 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  her  character, 
123 

Glezen,  the  Breton,  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  117 
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Goguelat,  the  queen*!  leoretary, 
597 ;  plana  the  eaeape  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  598  ;  altera  hia 
arrangenieDta  without  informing 
them,  f6.  ;  meeta  them  at  Va- 
rennet,  601 ;  iawonnded,  603 

Ooujon,  Jean,  fanatical  acta  of 
Tiolenoe  against,  .HI 

Goorgnea,  the  philanthropist,  67 

0r6goire,  Bishop,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  117,  137  ;  his  firm- 
ness, 871 

Grdye,  La,  and  fiunine,  181 

Gnard,  Citixen,  organised,  the,  138 

NationaL       See    National 

Chiard 

Ghiards,  French,  in  insurrection, 
120;  some  imprisoned,  are  de- 
livered by  the  populace,  126 

Guiche,  M.  de,  altercation  with  M. 
de  Foucault,  214 

Gaillotin,  M.,  a  deputy,  130  ; 
entreats  the  Assembly  to  concur 
in  establishing  a  citizen  guard,  136 

Gunpowder  and  guns,  search  for,  by 
the  Parisians^  140 

Hebkrt,  an  actor,  his  vile  news- 
paper, 650 

Hereditary  nobility,  abolition  of, 
409 

Hoche,  a  sergeant  in  the  French 
guards,  his  character,  120;  at 
VersaUles,  277 

Hollow  truce,  the,  between  the 
Court  and  the  people,  162 

Hullin,  a  Genevese  clock-maker, 
heads  the  workmen  and  citizens 
in  the  last  attack  on  the  Bastille, 
153  ;  endeavours  to  take  the  life 
of  De  Launey,  158 

Hururge,  Marquis  de  St.,  heads  a 
riot  in  Paris,  237 ;  arrested,  242 

Hypocrisy,  two  sorts  of,  425 

Impabtial,    Club    of     the,    their 

aims,  321 
Incarnation,     kingly,    Louis  XT' 

the,  36 


Inqmsition,    the,    more    merdlees 
than  the  Reign  of  Terror,  27,  28 
Intendants,  compUint  of  the,  40 

Jaoob,  Jean,  the  last  of  the  serfs, 
293 

Jacobin  Assembly,  at  first  a  meet- 
ing of  deputies,  483 

Club,  its  origin,  484  ;  dis- 
tinguished members,  492 

women,  478 

Jacobins,  origin  of  the,  476  ;  of 
what  classes  composed,  478  ;  no 
poor  originally  among  them,  479 ; 
organise  a  revolutionary  police, 
4S5  ;  their  duplicity,  503  ;  rise 
of  the  true  Jacobins,  525;  they 
persecute  the  other  clubs,  552  ; 
factions  among  them,  556 

Jalds,  Counter-revolutionary  con- 
federacy of,  474 

Jesuits,  the,  directors  of  the  Bas- 
tille, 63 

Jews,  relief  granted  to,  by  the 
National  Assembly,  294 

Joubert  and  Jourdan  serve  in  the 
French  Guards,  120 

Judgments,  popular,   176 

Judiciary  power  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  177 

Justice,  struggles  of  the  Church 
with,  27 ;  Louis  XIV.  proclaimed 
God  of,  37  ;  opinion  of  Montes- 
quieu, 50  ;  the  Almighty  sub- 
jected to,  52  ;  identified  with 
grace,  71 ;  its  triumph,  72 


Kerenqal,    M.  Le  Guen. 

Breton,  reproaches"  *^' 

Assembly  for  no 

thrown  feudality   ' 
Kersalaun,   a  mem 

liament  of  BritU 

conduct  of,  198 
King.     See  Louis  X 
^'mIt     jincamation. 
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KUber     Berves 
Guards,  120 


in     the    French 


Labastidb,  the  Abbd,  a  connter- 
revolutionist,  474 

Lados,  Choderlos  de,  the  king's 
connsellor)  123 

Lacoste,  Marquis  de,  propositions 
of,  222 

Lafayette,  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  States-General,  86  ;  recom- 
mended as  general  of  the  Parisian 
army,  138  ;  speaks  at  the  H6tel 
de  Yille,  167  ;  made  commandant 
of  the  citizen  militia,  168 ;  pro- 
poses the  name  National  Gnard, 
171 ;  rides  in  front  of  the  king*s 
carriage  in  Paris,  172 ;  applauded 
by  the  people,  173^  speaks  at 
the  execution  -of  Foulon,  188  ; 
activity  o^  243  ;  equivocal  posi- 
tion, 244;  at  Versailles,  272; 
saves  the  royal  family  and  the 
king's  guanas,  279  ;  joined  by 
Mirabeau,  287  ;  becomes  a 
royalLstt,  315;  loses  his  title, 
409  ;  once  more  the  noble,  458  ; 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  459  ; 
suspected  of  a  league  ynih  Bouill^ 
473 ;  his  weakness  in  Paris, 
486  ;  deceived  by  the  king,  593 

,  Madame,  her  piety,  315 

Lally  Tolendal,  speaks  at  the  H6tel 
de  Yille,  after  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  167,  174 

Lamarck,  his  mission  to  Belgium,  820 

Lamballe,  Madame,  her  appearuice 
and  character,  316 

Prince    de,   his   furious 
^tlie  Tuileries,   185  ; 
*^^f6 ;  his^stablish- 
U7 

^e,  a   noble, 

--pie,    122, 

•^  o^  the 


Lameth,  Charles,  faintly  opposes  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Guards, 
576 

,  Theodore,  organises  a  retro- 
grade society,  559 

Lameths,  their  distrust  of  the  true 
Jacobins,  525 ;  their  position, 
529  ;  become  advisers  of  the 
Court,  575 

Lamoignon,  the  philanthropist,  67 

Lantemej  De  la,  a  pamphlet  by 
Camille  Desmoulins,  179 

Latude,  in  the  Bastille,  66 ;  Madame 
Legros  endeavours  to  save,  68  ; 
refusal  of  the  king,  69  ;  he  is 
pardoned,  70 

Launey,  de,  governor  of  the  Bastille, 
defends  it,  148  ;  summoned  to 
surrender  by  Thuriot,  149  ; 
swears  that  he  will  not  fire  unless 
attacked,  150 ;  a  letter  from 
Besenval  to,  commanding  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  intercepted,  154  ; 
attempts  to  blow  up  the  Bastille 
prevented,  157 ;  tries  to  commit 
suicide,  157 ;  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  people  by  Hullin, 
158  ;  killed,  ib. 

La  Yarenne,  the  portress  at  Ver- 
sailles, 281 

Lavoi&ier,  his  valuable  labours, 
546  ;  why  hated  by  Marat,  547 

Lazare,  St.,  escape  of  the  prisoners 
from,  188 

Lecointre,  a  linen  draper,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  National  Guard, 
253  ;  requests  the  oath  to  be 
required  from  the  body  guard,  255 

Legendre,  a  Cordelier,  his  honesty, 
512 

Legends  and  Bu£feringB  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  23 

Legros,  Madame,  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  Latude  from 
the  Bastille,  68 ;  her  courage  and 
pei-severance,  ih.  ;  refusal  of  the 
king,  69  ;  she  succeeds,  70  ;  the 
prize  of  virtue  award€|^  to^  by 
the  Academy,  70 
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Lenoir,  dimnined  from  offiee,  69 

Lettret  de  cadiei,  oppretsioii  prae- 
tiaed  by  meana  oif;  61 ;  at  the 
diipoaal  eren  of  goTenunent 
derki,  64 

Lomenil  acoomplislies  the  Berola- 
tion  against  the  parliamenta,  56 

Lonia  XIV.,  born,  85  ;  intenM  love 
of  France  for,  36  ;  regarded  by 
the  peasantry  as  the  God  oif 
Jnstice,  87  ;  death  o^  41 

Lonia  XV.,  illness  o^  at  Mets, 
anxiety  of  the  people,  joy  on  his 
reooTery,  45 ;  nameil  the  Well- 
beloTed,  46  ;  dies,  48 

Lonis  XVI.,  roinons  good-natnre 
oi^  60  ;  applied  to  for  the  release 
of  Latttde  from  the  Bastille,  68  ; 
reuses,  69 ;  consents,  70  ;  cir- 
eamvented  by  the  National 
Assembly,  105;  gives  orders 
for  the  closing  of  the  hall,  106  ; 
issaes  a  dedication,  112  ;  begs 
Necker  to  remain,  but  will  not 
revoke  his  declaration,  118  ;  goes 
to  the  National  Assembly,  165  ; 
hesitatioa  and  indedsion  of  the 
king,  170  ;  goes  to  Paris,  171 ; 
Bailly  presents  the  new  cockade, 
which  the  king  accepts,  173 ; 
demonstration  of  a£fection  by  the 
people,  indifference  of  Lonis,  re- 
tarns  to  the  Castle,  174 ;  brought 
to  Paris  by  the  people,  249  ;  un- 
able to  act  in  any  way,  251 ;  gives 
a  military  fdte  at  his  theatre, 
253  ;  his  indecision,  266 ;  escape 
hindered,  269  ;  leaves  Versailles 
for  Paris,  281 ;  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  on  his  arrival,  283  ; 
under  surveillance,  314  ;  his 
speech  to  the  Assembly,  321 ;  his 
duplidty,  531  ;  procUims  his 
captivity,  579  ;  distrusts  the 
foreign  Powers,  584;  applies  to 
them,  585  ;  plans  for  his  escape, 
ib.  ;  his  indifference  to  national- 
ity, 588  ;  his  flight  to  Varennes, 
598 ;  lurested,  599  ;  his  disguise, 


604;     taken     b^k    to    Ptem 

606 

Louiaon,  Madeleine  Chabry,  the 
orator  of  the  women  at  Yer- 
■aiUes,  257 ;  attempts  to  apeak 
for  them,  kindness  of  the  king^ 
obtains  a  written  order  finr  piro- 
Tidona,  266 

Loustalot,  editor  of  Les  JUvohUioiu 
de  Parii,  298 ;  character,  240 ; 
propodtions  of,  241 ;  rejected  at 
the  H6td  de  Ville,  242  :  death 
<^471 

Maohavlt  expelled  the  Courts  47 

Magistrates,  creation  of  1,300,000, 
by  the  new  municipal  law,  388 

MaUlard,  Stanislas,  prevents  the 
burning  of  the  H6td  de  Yiile, 
259 ;  leads  the  women  to  Ver* 
sailles,  260  ;  appears  before  the 
assembly  with  them,  263 ,  sup- 
ported by  Robespierre,  264 

Malesherbes,  the  philanthropist,  67 

Malouet  proposes  to  invite  the  clergy 
and  nobility  to  take  their  seats 
with  the  Third  Estate,  92;  at- 
tempts to  get  possession  of  public 
charities,  211 

Malsdgne,  inspector  of  accounts — 
his  conduct  at  Nancy,  467 

Man,  Declaration  of  the  rights  ot 
205 

Marat)  a  Cordelier,  proposes  a 
brotherhood  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, 513;  his  irritability, 
514  ;  his  appearance  at  the  tri- 
bune, 517  ;  unwUling  to  impose 
the  Constitutional  Oath  on  the 
clerical  deputies,  532 ;  his  his- 
tory, 536  ;  his  mode  of  life,  545 ; 
his  hatred  of  Lavoisier,  547  '  ^"^ 
cused  in  the  assembly,  54P 
triumph,  549 

Marceau    serves    in     the 
guards,  120 

Marie  Anto^***^  Y  "**^   '' 
the*"*^^ 
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apparently  reoondled  to  the  peo- 
ple,  126  ;  procures  the  dismissal 
of  Necker,  130  ;  encourages  the 
troops  to  attack  Paris,  162  ; 
Breteuil,  her  confidanl^  238 ; 
looking  forward  to  flight  and 
civil  war,  i6. ;  is  looked  to  by 
the  aristocracy  to  save  the  mo- 
narchy, 251  ;  entertains  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders,  253;  her 
danger  at  Versailles,  278 ;  ap- 
pears before  the  people,  2^8;  her 
want  of  prudence,  313 ;  not  a 
bigot,  317  ;  her  hypocrisy,  322  ; 
her  appearance,  335 ;  interview 
with  Mirabeau,  386 ;  appears  on 
the  Field  of  Mars,  411  ;  fears  the 
emigrant  princes  more  than  the 
Eevolution,  584;  her  share  in 
the  ruin  of  the  king,  591 ;  the 
flight  to  Yarennes,  593 ;  her 
conduct  there,  600,  602,  605 

Marriages,  great  increase  o^  in 
1789,  417 

Mars,  the  Field  o^  labour  o(  all 
classes  in  preparing,  407 ;  taking 
of  the  oath  to  the  Constitution, 
412 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the, 
29 

Maury,  the  Abb^ — ^his  ridicule  of 
Bobespierre,  499 

Memmay  de  Quincey  accused  of 
murder,  199 

Mercy,  M.  de,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador— his  unwise  solicitude 
for  the  safety  of  the  queen  causes 
her  ruin,  591 

Mericourt,  Mdlle.  Th^roigne  de, 
lains  over  the  regiment  of  Flan- 

tener   of  the   law 
^m^    M»  >»•>  i559 


m^l- 


speech  o^  after  the  king's 
declaration,  116 ;  proposes  an 
address  to  the  Parisians,  advising 
tiiem  to  be  orderly,  128  ;  pro- 
poses an  address  for  the  removal 
of  the  troops  from  Paris,  129 ; 
opinions  of,  222  ;  his  discordant 
principles,  236  ;  uneasiness  o^ 
about  the  Yeto,  262 ;  at  the  As- 
sembly, 271 ;  refuses  to  speak, 
272  ;  joins  with  Lafayette,  287  : 
reconciled  to  Lafayette,  315 ; 
equivocal  conduct  of  the  Court 
to,  327;  his  eloquence  at  the 
Convention,  330;  his  character, 
333;  his  interview  with  the 
queen,  335  ;  his  character  of  the 
Jacobins,  483 ;  his  opinion  of 
Bobespierre,  498;  his  quarrels 
and  reconciliations  with  the  peo- 
ple, 527  ;  his  appeal  to  the  Jaco- 
bins, 528 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
first  step  of  terror,  551 ;  opposes 
the  proposed  law  against  emigra- 
tion, 561 ;  his  danger,  562;  at- 
tacked by  Lameth,  564 ;  his  death 
and  funeral,  568  ;  varying  judg- 
ments of  him,  569 ;  his  real 
transgression,  570  ;  removal  of 
his  remains  from  the  Pantheon, 
572 

Misery  and  mourning  in  Paris  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  166 

Molleville,  Bertrand  de,  a  royalist, 
104 

Monarchy,  the  Ancient — its  cha- 
racter, 35 

Monsieur,  Count  de  Provence— his 
share  in  the  ruin  of  the  king, 
591 ;  his  escape  from  France, 
592 

MovUagne,  the,  alluded  to,  525 

Montauban,  counter-revolution  at, 
363 

Montbarrey,    Prince    de,    an    old 

minister,  saved  from  the  fury  of 

'^nle  by  the  Marquis  de  la 

confederation  of,  8Q8 
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Montemari,  M.  de— hU  Altercation 

with  M.  de  Poucault,  214 
Muntesqnieo — hia  opinion  on  jns- 

iioe,  60  ;  his'  political  romance, 

431 
Montfermeil,  Harqnisde,  borrowed 

money    to    relieve    his  TaasalB, 

203 
Montmorency  adrocates  tbe  imme- 
diate abolition  of  class  priTileges, 

216 
Montmorin,    his  intrigae  with   the 

Lameths,  676 
Montpellier,  Bishop  o^    his  speech 

in  the  National  Assembly,  216 
Monuments  of  the  Berolation,  none 

remaining,  2 
Morean    de    Saint -Mdry    recom- 

mends  Lafayette  as  general  of  the 

Parisian  army,  138 
Monnier    proposes*  to    invite    the 

clergy  and  nobility  to  take  their 

seats  with  tbe  Third  Estate,  92 
^luuming  and  misery  in  Paris  after 

the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  166 

Nanct,  massacre  at,  469 

,  Bishop  of — his  speech  in  the 

National  Assembly,  215 

National  Assembly,  name  taken  by 
the  Third  Estate,  97;  assembles 
at  the  Tennis  Court  on  the  closing 
of  their  hall  by  the  king,  107 ; 
declines  te  separate,  117  ;  applies 
to  the  king  vainly,  136;  the  king 
goes  to  the,  165  ;  deputation  of 
the,  167  ;  embarrassment  of  the, 
190 ;  demands  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  192  ;  distrust  of  the 
people,  193  ;  critical  position  of, 
208  ;  declares  the  seci*ecy  of  let- 
ters inviolable,  209  ;  opposition 
of  the  Court  to  the  Assembly, 
209;  defeat  the  Court,  210; 
speeches  on  the  4th  of  August, 
213 ;  the  Assembly  is  required  to 
be  renewed,  235  ;  ambiguous  con- 
duct of,  245  ;  proposal  to  dissolve 
the,   246 ;    its  impotency,   247 ; 


receives  warning,  261 ;  Mullard 
appears  with  the  women  before 
the,  262 ;  the  women  pass 
the  night  in  the  hall,  271 ;  en- 
treated by  the  king  to  meet  at 
Yersaillea,  279 ;  hesitation  of  the^ 
280;  refuses  to  quit  its  usual 
place  of  meeting,  281  ;  the  As- 
sembly is  well  disposed  towards 
the  king,  287  ;  projects  of  tiie^ 
290  ;  wishes  to  bestow  i>ensifmi^ 
291 ;  suspends  the  pronomieing 
of  ecclesiastical  tows,  293  ;  de- 
cides nothing  for  the  comedians 
nor  for  the  Jews,  294 ;  deczeee 
that  no  one  could  be  an  eleetor 
unless  he  paid  a  certain  amount 
of  taxes,  298 ;  decrees  that  the 
estates  of  the  clergy  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation,  300  ;  par- 
dons the  parliament  of  Mets, 
303  ;  power  of  the,  305 ;  resist- 
ance of  the  parliaments  conquered, 
307  ;  the  king  presents  himself 
before  the  Assembly,  and  makes 
a  speech  in  its  favour,  321 ; 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  the, 
322  ;  confides  only  in  the  muni- 
cipalities, 323  ;  question  about 
its  dissolution,  329  ;  decreed 
tliat  there  should  be  no  elections 
till  the  Constitution  was  finished, 
830  ;  the  king  intimates  that  he 
is  arming  ships,  332  ;  the  army 
tries  to  intimidate  by  dueUing, 
838  ;  a  new  explosion  in  a  libel 
issued  devoting  it  to  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  346 ;  about  de- 
crees presented  for  the  royal 
sanction,  347;  accused  of  wishing 
to  have  no  kind  of  religion,  350 ; 
debates  on  religion,  352  ;  wishes 
that  the  clergy  should  be  in  future 
the  elect  of  the  people,  372 ; 
Avignon  sends  a  deputation  V^ 
the,  379  ;  address  of  Chavigno^ 
386  ;  abolishes  hereditary  « 
bilityand  titles,  409  ;  recei 
**  deputies  of  the  humai 
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410  ;  thanks  BomlI6  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  Nancy,  470  ;  its  weak- 
ness, 524  ;  afraid  of  the  people, 
527 ;  its  decree  against  the  clergy, 
531  ;  debates  on  the  emigration, 
659  ;  decrees  that  the  king  shall 
return  to  Paris,  605 

National  oockade,  insults  o£fered  to 
the,  254 

National  Ghiard,  suspected,  472 ; 
scheme  to  reduce  their  number, 
527  ;  protest  of  Robespierre,  ib. 

National  sovereignty,  first  act  of 
the,  79 

Nations,  sympathy  o^  with  ^e 
Revolution,  403 

Navy,  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the, 
339 

Neoker,  his  character,  75;  dis- 
misses M.  de  Sartines,  69  ;  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
National  Assembly,  90 ;  persuades 
the  king  and  some  of  the  ministers 
that  bis  project  is  the  only  means 
of  salvation,  106 ;  wishes  to  quit 
offioe,  but  is  requested  to  remain 
by  the  king,  118  ;  removed  from 
,  office,  130;  the  queen*s  pu1»y 
wish  to  arrest  hio),  ib,  ;  the  king 
writes  to,  engaging  him  to  return, 
171  ;  retmms,  210;  makes  his 
confession  to  the  Assembly,  246  ; 
his  flight,  487 

Newspapers,  royalist  and  revolu- 
tionary, their  emulation  in  vio- 
lence, 551 

Nicolas,  a  ruffian  at  Versailles,  277 

Nismes,  counter- revolution  at^  365 ; 
outbreak  at,  875 

»—  Bishop  of;  hiji 
National 

Noailles,  Viscou" 
tion  from  fep" 

Nobles,  old  anc 

Nobles  and  ok-- 

Nt 


Oath  to  the  Constitution,  decree  of 
the  Assembly  for  taking  it,  531 ; 
refused  by  tiie  clergy  who  are 
deputies,  533 

Obscurity,  a  main  feature  of  the 
old  tyrannical  system,  384 

Orangerio  at  Versailles,  250 

OrattwrduPeupU,^  newspaper,  239 

Orders,  question  on  the  separation 
of  tiie,  91 

Ormesson,  Lefebvre,  TAbb^,  guards 
and  distributes  gunpowder  among 
the  people,  140 ;  narrowly  escapes 
being  hanged,  260 

Orleans,  the  Regent  Buke  o^  in- 
crease of  the  national  debt  under, 
41 ;  his  avarice,  554 

duke  of,  intrigues  oi  his 

partisans,  122 ;  his  pretended 
fears,  142;  his  conduct,  280; 
goes  to  London,  287 ;  renewed  in- 
trigues, 554  ;  he  falls  into  dis- 
repute, 555 ;  the  idea  of  a  Re- 
public instead  of  a  Monarchy  sug- 
gested by  his  baseless,  ib, 

Faoifio  principles  of  the  French 

Revolution,  3 
Palais-Royale,  agitation  in  the,  121 
Paris,  delay  of  the  elections,  78 ; 
the  city  desires  to  be  pi-^ptured 
for  war,  129  ;  danger  of,  132  ; 
insurrection  in,  133;  the  people 
take  up  arms,  135 ;  mourning 
and  misery  in,  166;  fears  of, 
194 ;  the  city  abandoned  to  itself, 
226 ;  no  public  authority,  227  ; 
difficulty  of  procuring  provisions, 
230  ;  agitation  about  the  question 
of  the  Veto,  237 ;  the  king  brought 
^  ^the  people,  249  ;  initation 
'    ^  ^*T,  255 ;  tiie  king  again 

'.  annulled  by  the 
*>'^00 

■^••«t>«r,238 
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Pmnnta,  the,  take  ami,  200; 
barn  the  feudal  eharten,  201  ; 
Imrn  leTenl  eaatled,  202  ;  again 
take  ap  armi,  311 

People,  the  National  AMembly  de- 
mandalheoon6dtfnoeofthe,  192  ; 
their  didtrait,  193 

Petion,  hit  tpeeeh  in  the  Ntttunal 
AiMiBUy,  117 

Philanthropy  of  rerenne  farmerBi  61 

Plaee  Maubert,  the  ladies  of  the, 
pot  the  Revolution  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Generidre,  173 

Point  du  Jour,  a  newspaper,  238 

Polignac,  Count,  goes  into  the  Palais 
fioyal  to  defy  the  crowd,  133 

Polignaca,  the,  leave  France,  175 

Politicians  and  devotees,  15 

Pompadour,  Madame  de  {n^e  Pois- 
son),  gains  an  ascendancy  over 
Louis  XV.,  47 

Pope,  the,  denounces  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  5S1 

Popular  judgments  on  the  ancient 
monarchy,  176 

Populus,  M.,  his  speech  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  94 

Power,  judiciary,  the  people  have 
no  confidence  in  the,  177 

Press,  incn  ase  of  the,  239  ;  power 
of  the,  424 

Priests,  power  of  the,  425  ;  their 
triumph  over  the  Voltairian  law- 
yers of  the  Assembly,  534 

the  lower  order  of,   their 

numbers,  507  ;  how  attached  to 
the  Revolution,  t6. 

Princesses,  the  (aunts  of  Louis 
XVI.),  emigrate,  658  ;  stopped 
on  their  journey,  t6.  ;  allowed  to 
proceed,  559 

Pnnciples  of  the  Revolution  emi- 
nently pacific,  3 

Privileged  classes,  attempts  to 
frighten  them  by  calling  on  the 
people,  74 

Privileges,  class,  given  up,  215 

Protestants,  relief  granted  to,  by 
the  National  Assembly,  294 ;  con- 


dition otf  in  the  Scmih  of  Frmee^ 

857 ;  plots  against  them,  861 ; 

their  terror,  863 
Provinces,  alarm  of  the,  105 ;  the 

privileges  of,  abandonedy  217 
Provincial    distinctions    renonaei 

by  the  peasants  of  Daupbini,  868 
Provisions,  difficulty  of  pneatw^ 

in  the  summer  of  1789,  2,  31 
Public  Charities,  the  Court  attei^di 

to  get  posaessioii  of ,  211 
Punishments,  barbarous,  their  efil 

effects,  180 
Puys^r,    a    eommander     of  the 

foreign  troops  in  the  French  aa<' 

vice,  131 

QuxEir.    See  Marie  Antoinette. 

RiBAUD  SAiRT-EriEirRB  proposes  s 
conference  to  unite  the  three 
orders,  92 ;  the  motion  carried, 
ib.  ;  becomes  President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  295 

Ramus,  fanatical  acts  of  Tideiiee 
against,  31 

Reconciliation  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  impotent  efforts  for,  219 

Red  Book,  the,  its  character,  58,347 

Regal  tyranny  and  popular  anaivhy, 
employed  indifferently  by  Rome, 
29 

Religious  liberty  acknowledged  by 
the  National  Assembly,  224 

Religious  tyranny,  strange  league  be- 
tween, and  the  friends  of  liberty,  4 

Republic,  first  idea  of  a,  by  whom 
originated,  555 

Resignation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  24 

Resistance  of  the  Parliament  to  the 
National  Assembly,  300,  304 

R^veillon  riot,  the  electors  embarw 
rasised  by  the ;  80 ;  iwtererted 
parties,  82  ■' 

Revenue  farmers,  r*»' 
61 

Revocation  of  the  e^" 
the  model  of  thecou. 

Revolution,   if  -tt^"— '• 
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bg  of  the,  except  the  Champ  de 
SdkTB,  2;  its  principles  eDUDently 
pacific,  8 ;  strangely  leagued  with 
religious  tyranny,  4  ;  becomes  ex- 
duaive,  6 ;  fraternity  one  of  the 
principles  of  the>  6  ;  no  egotism 
in  the  French  Reroltttion,  7  ;  uni- 
▼ersal  love,  the  glorious  error  of 
the,    8 ;  character   of  the,  14 ; 
is  tiie  Berolution  the  fulfilling  of 
Christianity  ?  17 ;  desired  by  all 
to  a  certain  limit)  56 
BevoltUions  de  Parigf  Les,  a  news- 
paper,   288;    the     Court    plot 
printed  in  it,  248 
Bight,  feudal,  offsrsto  abandon,  212 
tlightsof  Man,  declaration  of  the,  520 
Riom,  Albert  de,  a  naval  officer, 

conduct  of,  839 
Bobespierre,  Maximilian,  speaks  at 
the  National  Assembly,  94 ; 
wishes  the  intercepted  letters  to 
the  Count  d'Artois  to  be  opened, 
209 ,'  his  origin,  and  ai^earance 
0^  492 ;  an  orphan,  494 ;  lite- 
rary attempts^  495 ;  criminal 
judge,  496;  member  of  tiie  States- 
(General,  497;  oonsfHraoy  to  make 
him  ridiculous,  498  ;  his  solitude 
and  poverty,  499  ;  quarrels  with 
the  Lameths,  500 ;  trusted  by 
the  people,  505 ;  gains  ascendancy 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  506  ;  pro- 
poses to  allow  the  marriage  of 
priests,  507  ;  his  prudence,  508  ; 
takes  a  lead  in  the  Assembly, 
527  ;  against  forcing  the  consti- 
tutional oath  on  the  clerical  de- 
puties, 532 ;  his  self-denying 
proposal,  573  ;  succeeds  the  La- 
meths as  the  organ  of  the  Jacobins, 
574  ;  attacked  by  Duport,  576 
Robin,  Jean,  an  aged  pilot,  honours 
"Uo^  840 
""  ^-iWl  de  la,  im- 

•••nias  the 
n  the 


Rochefouoault,  M.  de  la,  demands 
an  amelioration  of  negro  slavery, 
214 

Rphan,  the  philanthropist,  67 ;  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
Latude,  68 

Romme,  the  mathematician,  pre- 
sides at  a  patriotic  banquei  524 

Rousseau,  50 ;  commencement  of 
his  career,  51  ;  acts  by  sentiment 
and  melody,  53 

Royal  oomedy  of  the  States-Gbne- 
ral  and  the  Parliament,  37 

Royal  incarnation,  Louis  XIY.  the, 
86  ;  the  dogma  has  perished,  46 

Rural  districts,  terror  of  the^  199 

Sabbat,  the,  agents  of  the  Jacolnns, 
485 

Saint-Fargean,  Lepelletier,  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  class  pri- 
vileges, 215 

Salle,  Marquis  de  la,  second  in 
command  in  the  Parisian  army, 
128 ;  saves  the  life  of  the  Prince, 
de  Montbarry,  160 

Salvation  and  crime,  the  theological 
dogma,  19 

Santerre,  a  brewer,  proposes  to  bum 
the  BastiUe,  151 

Sadne,  confederation  of  the,  309 

Sartines,  M.  de,  66  ;  dismissed 
from  office  by  Neeker,  69 

Sauce,  M.,  the  procurator  of  the 
commune  of  Yaronnes,  600 

Sensitiv^ess,  over,  what  it  may 
become,  514 

Sidyes,  the  Abb6,  absent  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-General,  86; 
present  at  the  National  Assembly, 
95 ;  proposes  to  summon  the 
clergy  and  nobility  for  the  last 
time,  96 ;  his  speech  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  117 ;  present 
at  the  Hdtel  de  VUle,  167  ;  pro- 
posed as  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  209  ;  opinions  oL 
222 
^^^-^uil,   governor  of  the  !&?»- 
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I'ulet,  refuses  to  give  vp  his  guns, 
146  ;  they  are  carried  off  l^  the 
people,  148 

Sombrenil,  a  jovng  officer,  goea 
into  the  Palaia  Boyal  to  defy  the 
crowd,  183 

SoTereigatj,  the  first  act  of  the  na- 
tional, 79 

Spirit  of  excloBion  in  the  Frendi 
BcTolotion,  5 

StaSl,  Madame  de,  present  at  the 
openbg  of  the  National  Assembly, 
6th  May,  1789,  88  ;  her  emotion 
on  the  retom  of  her  £ither, 
210 

States-General,  mottres  of  Necker, 
the  queen,  and  others  for  snm- 
moning,  74  ;  the  convocation  de- 
layed, 78  ;  eminent  names,  79  ; 
procession  and  opening,  84,  88 ; 
question  of  the  separation  of  the 
orders,  91  ;  the  Third  Estate  in- 
vites the  others  to  unite  with  it, 
92,  95  ;  takes  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly,  98 

Sufferings  and  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  23 

Suffren,  Admiral— his  death,  838 

Swiss  r^ments  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, 462  ;  tyranny  of  their 
officers,  462 

Tallxt]iari>— his  appearance,  412  ; 

administers  the  oath  in  the  Field 

of  Mars,  ib. 
Target,  a  legist  of  Paris,  reproaches 

Mirabeanwith  equivocation,  100; 

approves  of  the  pamphlet  J)e  la 

Lanteme^  179 
Tennis  Goiurt,  Jen  de  Paume,  the 

National  Assembly  meets  in  the, 

107 
Terror,  Reign  of,  at  Paris — its  com- 
mencement, 487 ;  its  originators, 

534  ;  the  press,  550 ;  opposition 

of  Mirabeau,  551 
Terrorists  —  expli  '•^eir 

proceedings,  ^^ 

Jacobins,  t^. 


Theological  dogma,  imitation  of  i 

by  the  ciril  world,  25 
Theory,  monarchical,  of  Dante,  > 
Th6roigne,  Mdlle.,  the  Amazon 
Li6ge,  gains  over  the  regiment 
Flanders,  268 ;  her  personal 
pearance,  519 ;  her  visit  to 
Club  of  Cordeliers,  520 
Third  Estate  represented  by  Nee 
and  others  as  feeble,  timid,  i 
subservient,     75 ;     invites 
other  orders  to  join  with  it,  S 
last  summons  of  the,    95  ; 
sumesthe  name  of  Communes, 
Thouret  of  Rouen  reproaches  IkG 
beau    with    equivocation,    IC 
opposed  to  Sidyes  by  the  Go' 
as  President  of  the  National  i 
sembly,   209 ;   retires   from  1 
contest,  210 
Thuriot    summons  De   Lanney 

surrender  the  Bastille,  149 
Titles,  abolition  of;  409 
Tithes,  suppression  of,  222 
Toursel,  Madame  de,  her  folly,  5 
Treves,  the  emigrant  establishmc 

at,  847 
Triumg^ietuatf  its  meaning,  483 
Turgot  on  the  Revolution,  56 
Tyranny,    regal  and  popular  ant 
chy,    employed  indifferently 
Home,  29 

Uniporm,    why  proposed    for  t 

National  Guard,  527 
Uzds,  Bishop  of,  his  speech  in  t 

N^*:-^  *— «Hmbly,  216 
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Verridres,  a  lawyer,  at  Versailles, 

276 
Yersailles,  state  of,  on  the  14th  of 

July,  161  ;  the  women  march  to, 

260  ;  the  Ch&teau  stormed  hy  the 

pe(^le,  275 
Veto^   long  discussion  in  the    Na- 
tional Assembly  on   the,    233  ; 

agitation  in  Paris  on  the  question, 

237 
Village  associations,  their  objects, 

.385 
Violence,  few  acts  of,  in  the  early 

part  of  the  French  Revolution, 

228 
Virieu,  Cormt  de,  his  speech  in  the 

National  Assembly,  215 
Volney  proposes  to    dissolve    the 

National  Assembly,  246 
Voltaire    expelled  the  Court,  47  ; 

the  martyr  and  apostle  of  justice^ 


51 ;  commences  the  Bevolution, 
54 ;  honours  decreed  to,  by  the 
National  Assembly,  582 
Vrillidre,  La,  keeper  of  the  state 
prisons  in  the  Bastille,  63 

Wab,  debate  in  the  National  As- 
sembly on  the  right  of  making, 
332 

Women,  sufferings  of  the,  in  France, 

256  ;  their  generous  compassion, 

257  ;  they  invade  the  H6tel  de 
ViUe,  259  ;  march  to  Versailles, 
260 ;  ai>pear  before  the  As- 
sembly, 263  ;  received  by  the 
E^ng  with  kindness,  265 ;  they 
gain  over  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders, 268  ;  in  the  hall,  271  ;  the 
return  from  Versailles,  281 ;  Jaco- 
bin women,  478  ;  their  part  in 
the  counter-revolution^  580 
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Smyth's    (Professor)    Leeturee    ob 

Modern  Hlstoxy.    In  2  vols. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Freneh  Be- 

I       volntlon.    In  2  vols. 

i  Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

Qod.  or  Devotional  MediUtions  for  Every 

Oi^  In  the  Year. 

Sully,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of;  Prime 
Minister  to  Henry  the  Great  Portraitt. 
In  4  vols. 

i  Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  LiTing 

and  Dying.    Portrait, 
I  Thierry's  Conquest  of  England  by 
I       the  Normans.     Translated  by  Whuiam 
j       GUzuTT.    Portrait    In  2  vols. 
I  Ulrici  (Dr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatie 

Art.  Translated  by  L.D.Schmit8.  2  vols. 

Vasari's   Lives    of    the    Painters, 

Scalptors,  and  Architeoti.    I^RanalAted  by 

I       Mrs.  FosrsR.    S  voU 

I  Wesley's  (John)  Life.     By  Bobebt 

SoDTHXT.     New  and  Complete  EdiHoB. 

I       Doable  Tolome.    WitkPortraU.    St. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Cobubmi 

'      Ftayer.    Wirontitpitot* 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

21  Voils.  at  St.  each. 


iary  and  Correspondenoe. 
with  wmmroM  Portraits.  M. 

iry  and  Correspondenoe. 

jord  Braybrooke.    With  Notes, 

*4ditloii%  Including  nomerons 

"■^^M  tiPttfc  Many  Portrotti. 

th*  fieign  of  the 

-Holoratei   With 
f4li>0rtra<tt 


I  Jesse's  Memoirs  ot  the  Pretenden 

I  and  their  Adherenta    ePMiratta 

j  Nugent'!     (Lord)     Memorials     of 

I  Hampden,  his  Fartj,  on 


Striokland*B  (Agnes)  Liyee  of  the 
Qoeeoa  of  'RnQ^AnA^  from  the  NonnaD 
Gonqnest  From  offldal  recoidi  and 
anthentlc  docomfents,  prlvato  and  poUta. 
Revised  Edition.    In  e  vols. 

IdfoofMaryQueoaof  Soota. 

3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 


6   Vtslt.  at  if.  enrh, 


ror..\l(U:n'i  Theatre  of  the  Oreeks. 

I.:  .>:<'.it"'1    ^'.th    l.ith<,;r.»i)iid    luM    uu« 

Xeightley'i    ClAssicol    Mythology. 

Na-     lvl:t..»n.       l:.  vio.i     by     l»r.     L. 
S'HMirz.    Willi  !:!i'iHt.a. 

Herodotui,  Turner's  (DawBoa   W.) 
iiouato.    WlUi^MWte. 


Herodotns,  Wheeler*!  ABaiyils  mi 

:»uiuiii!ftry  of. 

Thncydidea,  Wheeler's  Analyds  et 
New  Teiiaiaeiit    (Tbe)    ia    Amk. 

Grirsturti't  rmxx,  with  th»  mdliisi  of 
ailll  uid  Srbols,  Parallel  ^atiamm, 
a  iJritlcHi  Intntdnctlnn  and  Chranoiogtoal 
r^bira.  IWo  /oc-similet  qf  tfratk  M8. 
:<s.  M  ;  or  wltb  l/eaieoB,  5^. 
S('p.irutely.    2«. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRABY. 

11    TiU,  at  6s.  eachf  excepting  thote  vuurked  otherwiH. 


Comte'i  Fhnoiophy  of  the  Sdeneei. 

i?y  vJ.  H.  iiM<^1G8b 

Draper    J.  W.)    A  History  of  the 

IisielU-ctf.il  ]-^vc''  union-  of  Kun»iH».     By 

.'..MS  WlLUAM  1»::\I'KK,  M.H..  lili.I).      A 

New  Kiiitii>n.  ih«>r.>nclily  ll«*\'bM'd  by  the 
Author.    I'l  J  vi>I«. 

Eegers  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
ciHiatoiy.  lranala-s«i  bs  J.mmKi:.  aS  A. 


Kant*  s  Critiqiw  of   Ptow 

rransiated  by  J.  M.  I>.  MsiKLvaar. 
Logic :  or,  the  Sdenoe  ot  Inftiwiee. 

A  Popalar  Mauaal.    By  J.  Dxvmr. 
Killer's  (Professor)  History  PldloBc- 
pbicaUy  ooiuldered.    In  a  vchL     3t.  6d. 

Tennemann's  Hanoal  of  th»  HistotT 

of  Philcsopby.  Continued  by  J.  B.  Mo&bi  i. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

ir>  Vi  l\.  at  bs.  eacJi,  evcejiting  those  mark,  d  c^henvise. 


Blcck  (P.)    An  IntroducUr.n  to  the 
v'l   To>tanM'i't,    by  Kkiknbu-h   Bi.kkk. 

i.«.itt"<l    by     JOIIANN     liLKKK     iUd    AlOLK 

Kami'Mausen.  'rruii'iiit«tl  from  tiie  «4o:' 
LI 'n  by  a.  H.  Vknablks,  umier  •lu? 
su|H'rvL.lcn  of  \hc  iitv.  K.  Vl:^A".l  h.". 
l'»uou  ot  Lincvlu.  NeVf  Lvlition.  iu  2 
vols. 

Chillingworth's   Keligian   of    Pro* 

testiunt;^.   3s.  64. 

jfiusebina'    Bcclesiastical    History. 
Vf  ith  Notea. 

Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articles 

of  llflipioTi.  To  whi^'h  is  aiMed  a  Si  ri»-s  of 
JJorunu'uta  from  a.d.  15H6  to  a.d.  1615. 
Together  with  IlIUBtratlong  ftt)mO<»Titem- 
poi-ary  Sources.  New  i-ldition,  revised  ^' 
Uev.  F.  PtiOCiKR. 
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Menxy  s  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 

tc.(-  I'^.ilmii      >fiimer<yus  Ul:Utrat.iont. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed     ISew  Kdition. 

With  Analysis  and  Noies. 
Philo  JTid99UE«  >Work8  of;   the  ccn- 


t'.V-»yorar/  oi'  Joeepliub. 

i:  n  Vce::.^     'a  "»  vols. 
Socrates*  Prfclosiast;.' 

■'':ntv.maviou  of  cCusr  b»-.: 

of  VAieriiiii. 
Sozomsn's    Scclesiar 

iiuKi  A.i>.  Sif4-440  :    .U' 
'\Ut<»77  o»  PhlIoj»crpia- 

Theodoret  and  £vagr 

:5cai   FlistcridD,  from  a.l. 
and  from  A.n.  IRI  u-  ••..-. 

\  Chronologies. 

""-Tiela.    Transla 

'%w  Edition.  1 


Tr*«4aaa^  by 


BOSN'B  VABIOVB  LIBBABIE8. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBBART. 

35  VoU.  at  St.  each. 


Btd**!  XeelesiMtiAal  Blitoxy,  and 

tlH  ▲nglo-Sftzon  dironlcle. 

Boethins*!  ConBolation  of  Fhiloio- 
pby.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A.  S. 
Metm,  ftod  mi  Engliah  Tnmabition,  by 
thA  Ber.  &  Kcx. 

Braiid*f  Popular  Antlqnitiei  of  Xng. 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ixelaad.  BySlrHxHBi 
In  3  vols. 


Obronioles  of  the  Cnuaden.  Richard 
of  Devises*  ^^eoffrey  de  Vlnaanf,  Lord  de 
JotnviUe 

Dyer's    British   Popular    Customs, 

Prtwnt  and  Tiist.  An  Aciount  of  tho 
varlons  Games  and  Customs  associatcni 
with  diffon-nt  ilavs  c»f  llif  year.  Hv  the 
Rev.  T.  h\  THibKLTOX  l>rKii,  M.A.  With 
Index. 

Xarly  Travels  in  Palestine.  Wilti- 
bald,  SiBwnlt  Beii>Jamin  of 'J'ndela,  Man- 
devilled  La  Brooqniere,  and  Maniidrell; 
all  unabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 

Ellis'i  Early  English  Xetneal  Bo- 
manoea.    Keviaed  by  J.  0.  Ualuwbu.. 

Tlorenee  of  Woreester's  Chroniele^ 

with  the  Twu  Contlnoations  :  cunipn8lu(!: 
Annals  of  Gu^E'iah  History  to  the  Reign  o^ 
Edwam  1. 

Oesta  Bomanorum.  Edited  by  Wtn- 
KAiU)  HfM>r::i:,  B.A. 

Oiraldus     Cambrensls'     Historical 

Works  •  I'upography  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conqnest  of  Ireland;  Uinerar;* 
through  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales 
With  Index  Kdited  by  rHoe.  Wrk^ht 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  Hisiory  of 
thv  English,  f.um  the  Roman  invasion  to 
litnry  il. ;  a :'  h  the  Acts  uf  King  Stenbcn 

l!ignlph  s  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

CniyUnd  with  the  Cuntlnuutions  Ity  F<'t(>r 
of  Blois   and  oiher  Writ'irs.     By  H.  f. 

BlLKk*. 


Keightlejr'a  Faizy  Xythology.  Fiym' 

U^rieos  by  Cfruiktkank. 
Lepsins'a  Letters  from  Egypt,  Efhio- 

Dia.  and  the  PnninsuUi  of  Sinai. 
Xallef  a  Northern  Antiquitiei.    By 
Bishop  Prbc?.    With  an  Abstract  of  the 
Eyrbiggla  Saga,  by  Shr  Waltbb  Soon. 
Sdited  by  J.  A.  Blackwbll. 
Xaroo  Polo's  TraToli.     Th«  Tnmsr 
lation  of  Maisden.     Edited  by  Tbokas 
Wbioiit. 
Matthew  Paris's  Chronielft.  In  5  toIs. 
Fum  dRonoff .   Koger  of  Wendovw'i 
Flowers  of  Englhih  Histoiy,  flmn  tht 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  ajk  1381. 
Translated  by  Dr.  (jUlks.    In  8  tois. 
Sboovd  SnonoR:   From  13SS  to  1218. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    In 
3  vols. 

Katthew  of  Westminst^r'f  Ihoiwmk 

of  History,  especially  sudi  as  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Britain;  to  A.nw  1307.  Tisnalated 
by  C.  D.  YoNOX.  in  3  vols. 
Ordericns  Stalls'  Eeolesiastical  HIb- 
loiy  of  England  and  JEfformandy.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  FoKxsmB,  ILA^ 
In  4  vols. 

PauU'f  (Dr.  B.)  lift  of  Alfred  the 

'^n«t  kVanslared  tram  the  Qerrnan.  To 
which  is  appendi<d  Alfred's  An^E^lo-Stexcxi 
version  of  C^rmu^  with  a  literal  Transla* 
tion,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  aranunar  and 
Glussary. 

Etoger  Be  floveden's  Annals  of  Xng- 

•ish  History ;  from  A.O.  732  to  A.D.  190L 
Edited  by  H.  r.  Kilkt.    In  2  vda. 

Six  Old  English  Chronieles,  Til.  :— 

Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Ghronlclet 
of  Ethelwerd.  (rlldas,  Nennius,  Geoffrey 
•.f  MonmoQth.  and  Richard  of  Ciren* 
xMter. 
William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  cf  H^nglaud.     !>ansLated  by 

•HAEFX 

7ald-Tide  Utories.  A  \Joriek^ion  of 
,:Tn  iii.tivian  IV Uti  and  Traditions.  Edited 
by  B.  Thori'k. 


"T.LUSTRATeD  LIBRARY. 

*  6«.  cac/i,  I'xcei  tiihj  thoi$  niar/.»Ml  other wtae, 
*^^  •sTy.      Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso. 


In  E«iig« 
iish  Vorse.  'iv  W.  S.  Hoai.  TiMtm  fm§ 
l?nfp^aring».    In  'i  vols. 

eohstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Bizdi. 

-eluding  ^wet'B  Warblers.     Enlarged 


•  AU  other  editions  are  i 
%  plates  Goknired,    7t.  (ML 
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Bonood  a  ViiitT«h  and  lU  PaUeei. 

y«w  cidiUun.  ravlwd   and  oonoldtimblj 

cn'jtfivod.   both   IB    oiAtttf   aud  V\mMM. 

rpwardi  Qf  3110  Mfn§m9mg% 
BiUcr'a  Hndibrai.     With  Variorum 

Nom,  a  BifigrAptaj,  and  a  General  Index. 

Kdlted  by  Hckkt  G.  Bohh.    flUrfy  taMfr* 

fiA«i /UMHraeioiM . 

■■;    or,  fwrihsr  ittuatraied  with 

62  outZtne  /*ortratte.    In  a  vola.    lOt. 
Cattennola'a  Svaninga  at   Haddon 

HalL    24  mqtusiu  Unaravingt  on  SUel, 

from  d^ngnt  5y  himtdf  tiw  liOtierprvM 

by  the  HAKuNiiaa  Da  CAB^axLLA. 
China,  Pictorial,  DeieriptiTO,  and 

Hlatoriod,  with  oome  Acoouut  ot  Ava  and 

tlM  Rurmciie.  Siam,  aiid  AuanL     Ntarl]f 

100  /ttiatraftoiu. 

Graik'a  (G.  L.)  Ponnit  of  Knowledge 
nnder  Dlfflcultlei,  illastraied  by  Anec- 
dotal and  Memoln.  Hevkied  Kdltlon. 
VIA  MMMcroia  PartraiU. 

Ornikihank'a  Three  Connei  and  a 
DeaaerL  A  Serlea  of  TaLea,  with  BO  JkM- 
Moroui  iUmtroMoni  dy  Cruttitoift. 

Dante.  Translated  hj  I.  C.  Wkight, 
H.A.  Mew  EdiUoD.  caraftdly  reriaed. 
PcrtroU  and  34  muttrationt  <m  St§a, 


Didron'i  Hiitory  of  Christian  Art 

In  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
I^pwardi  of  isn  outline  Engravingt, 

Dyer  ( T.  H.")  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

its  Bnildlngs  and  Aiitiquities.  An  acconnt 
of  the  City,  with  a  tnll  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  Itinerary  for  Vlt(itor8, 
Edited  by  T.  11.  Dyks,  LL.I).  lUut- 
trated  vfith  nearly  300  Tl'ood  Engrav- 
ingt,  a  large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
J/^orum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
toonght  down  to  1874.    1$.  ed. 

Oil  Bias,  The  Adventures  of.  24 
Kngrnmingt  on  Steel,  vner  Smirke,  and 
10  MeMngt  by  George  Oruikthemk.     es. 

Grimm'e  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairv  Tales  and  P(q[>alar  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tatxx>b.  Numerout 
n'bodoitfi  by  Cfruikshemk.    3t.  6d. 

Holbein's  Danes  of  Death,  and  Bible 
Gnta.  Vpwardt  qf  160  tub^ectt,  beauti- 
fiOty  engraved  in  fae-eim^  with  Intro- 
duction and  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Fbahcbb  Dodoi  ana  Dr.  T.  F.  Dnmrn. 
2  vola.  In  1.    if.  6d. 

Howitf  s  (Mary)  Pietorial  Calendar 
of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upnoardt  of 
100  JBngravings. 

■  (Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  Llfs.  TwrnOgheaU' 
<^  JSngravingt, 
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India,  Pietorial,  DeeerlptiTe,  ud 
Hlatoilcal,  from  the  Earlteat  Times.  C> 
wnrdM  of  100  ^ne  Mngravimgt  on  Waid, 
and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogi.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Nymenmfim 
Wo^dadM  €^Ur  Hmneg,  B§iBick,emA  eiktn. 

— ;  ur,  vritk  ik§  additvm  of  S4 
kig\tgrfiniMh0d  SUA  Kngravinge.   yi.ed. 

King's  natural  History  of  Predoos 
Stones,  and  of  the  i^redoos  Metala.  Wttl 
mmMTWM  lUuelraHone.    Moa  Ss. 

natural   History   of   OtBU 

or  Decorative  Stones.  Findg  IttetatrmUd. 
Of. 

Handl>ook  of  EngraTed  Gems. 

Finely  lUuMtrated.    ««. 

Kitto's  Scripture  Lands  and  BibUeal 

Atlas.  24  Jfopi.  beaMiffuBM  fngrmuei  sn 

Sted,  with  a  Consulting  Index. 
— i^— ;  with  tAtf  mapscokur^f  7s. 6ii. 
Krummaoher*s  Parables.    Translated 

fn»m  the  German.    Forty  itkutnUkm  by 

Olayton,  engraned  by  Ikueieil. 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  on  Igypt, 

Edom,  acd  the  Holy  Land.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.  Thirty-six  beatUtfiU  Sngrav' 
ingt,  and  2  JTofM. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrions  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain,  with  Mcnoin. 
Two  Hundred,  and  Forty  Fortrmti,  en- 
graved  on  Steel.    8  vols. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Werki. 
nuenty-four  page  Mngramngtt  by  Mrkti 
Foster  and  otkert,  and  a  PortreM. 

— :  oi .  toitJumt  illustrations,  3a.6(f . 

^— -—  Prose  Works.  16  page  En- 
gravinge  by  Birket  Foster,  iftc 

Loudon's  f  Mrs.)  Entertaining  Hatur- 
allsL  Revised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  FXJ3. 
WOh  nearly  SCO  fFoodcutt. 

Marryafs  Masterman   Beady;    or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Fadflo.  93  TToodctits. 
3t.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.    With  16  lUus^ 

trations,  after  Design*  by  C.  Stai\fieiU, 
R.A»    3s.  6d. 

Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  A^ 

rlca.  (Written  for  Young  People.)  lUtt- 
iraiedbi/  Gilbert  and  DalMiA  3«.  6d. 

Pirate;  and  Three  Cutttn 

New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  tb^ 
Author.  With  8  Sted  Sngraninga,  frtm 
Drawings  by  O.  StanfUUL  SU.    3t  eA 

Py(^«<M«*  xan  One 


dree 


BOHirS  VABI0U8  LIBBABIBS. 


YietoriM  of  WeUingUm 
iBbAnnlM.  Steel  Bngrmoingt, 

gelo  and  Baphael,  their 
voika.  By  Dcppa  and  Qda- 
iQunroT.  WUhlSJSngramngt 

itory  of  tht  Anglo-8az- 

en  In  ftjpopnlar  style*  on  the 
laron  Tmner.  Portrait  qf 
p  of  Satoon  Britain,  and  12 
igravinffs  on  Steek 

Mtical  Works.  With  a 
Jambs  Montqokxbt,  Todd'b 
iz  to  all  the  Poems,  and  £z- 
fotes.  WUh  120  Bngraoingt 
PI  and  athan,  from  Draurinfft 
sy.    2  vols. 

mdlae  Lost,  oomplete,  with 
',  Notes,  and  Index, 
taradise  U^^ained,  and  other 
with  Verbal  Index  to  aU  the 

Ltish  Birds.  Revised  by 
kBTnr.  Ftfty'two  Figuret  and 
Egge.    In  2  vols. 

voith  ihe  platei  oohuredf 
rol. 

Kilitary  Heroes  of  Great 
GatoDdar  of  victory.  Being  a 
British  Valonr  and  Gonqneit 
Land,  on  eyeiy  day  in  the 
the  time  of  William  the 
to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
OHHB,  B.M.,  and  Lleatenant 
LAS,  BJM.     2WflN<y-/biir  POr- 

Slstory  of  the  Jesuits: 
,  Progress,  Doctrtnes.  andDe> 
I  Portraitt  qf  LouOa,  Lainit, 
rta,  Aojuaoioa,  Pare  laCfkaite, 


onnets,  and  other  Poems.  | 
ntoIfingllshVerM.  Rr  Tarioai   ' 
1th  a  life  of  the  Poet,   by 
fPBKLL.   WUh  IB  Bngromingi.  . 

History  of  the  Baees  of 

■I  ABftlytical  Synopeii  of  the  . 
"•*•«.    By  Dr.  Hall. 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.  With  Intro- 
aoction  and  Notes  by  J.  &  Waxk»,  ILA. 
lOuttrated  5y  the  entire  aariea  of  Jtai- 
Man's  Detignt,  beautifiOliif  migruttd  ty 
Mmt  (in  thefuU  8«o.  ste). 

Homer's  Odyssej,  Hymns, 
tea,  by  other  translatoTB,  iiinlndtng  Chap- 
man, and  IntTodactlon  and  Notes  by  J.  8. 
Waxsqn,  MJL.  fUutman't  Deiigm  bemc- 
tifuOy  engraood  by  ifoiM. 

IdlB.     Including  many  of  his 

Letters.    By  Bobsbt  Oabxdtbbs.    New 

Ekiitlon,revl8ed  snd  enlarged.  WmMtraVmu. 

The  preoediing  6  vols,  make  a  aimpUte 

andekgoHiedmmofPopftPettieai 

Wbrke  and  TiranAitione  for  26t. 

Pottery  and  Poreelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  Vertn  (a  Gtdde  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  Is  added  an  Engraved  Ust 
of  Mai^  and  Monograms.  By  Hshbt 
Q.  BoHH.    Numerout  Engrenin^ 

— ^— ;  or,  ookwred,     10«.  6ci. 

Prout's  (Father)  Beliques.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
Twenty-ime  apirited  JSUMnga  by  JiuMi. 
Two  volmnes  in  oDe.    tt.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Shooting;  By 
'*CiAvB».''  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  92  Engraxinge  on  Woed,  oifter 
EaroeytOnd^BngraxmgtonSteAttm^ 
afUsr  Jl.  CooftTt  RjL 

Bedding's  History  and  Deseriptioiui 
of  Winos,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Aemty 
htautiffA  WoodnOnu 

Bonnie's  Insect  Architecture,   men 

Edition.     Bevlsed  by  the  Rer.  J.  6. 

Wood,  M.A. 
Bebinson  Cmsoe.     With  niustrationB 

by  SzoxHABD  and  Habvxt.  Twetmlteamli 

JiaEngruoington8tea,andUon  WML 
>— ^ ;  or,  toithout  the  Steel  Uhutra- 

«ioiu,3t.ed. 
Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Edition.     Revised  by  the  Author. 

muetrated    by    34    Steek    Engraninge. 

2  vols. 
Sharpe's  History  of  Ba[ypt,  from  the 

EarUest  Timee  tiU  the  Conquest  by  the 

Arabs,  a.u.  640.    By  Samukl  Bkabpk. 
"With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Ulus- 
\       trative  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper 
\        KdiUou.    2  vols. 

\  ftouthey»s  Ule  of  Helson.       Witii 
\       Addit\cma\  Notes.    lOmtrated  wth  64 

'^TK'mMM)  noble  BetJ.   el 
\  Berett's  Antiqultlei  of 

^  gH^  ywrnmenta  of  Qreeoe. 

^  n  w "     "" 


TalMof  tht  Otmii;  «r,  tht  DtllghtfU 
liMMOiMOf  Horanu  JVImmtoim  Waodamu, 
AMI  H  8t§d  iyi0rarln#i.«/t«r  mfldhord. 

totMl  Into  Kngllili  Spenantui  7erwi.  wltL 
•  Life  of  tte  Atttbor.  Bj  J.  H.  Wnrviav. 
JN§kt  ISt^ramingt  m  Mwl.  «Ml  94  on 
Whod,  6|r  Tlhtirfton. 
Walker*!  Xanly  IxerdMt.  Con- 
tolQing  Skating.  Kldin«.  Drivtnfc  HonUng. 
Sbuotlnn.  Sailiufb  Kwwtng,  Swimming,  te. 
New  Kdittoo.  revtw«l  by  **  Cbavbi/' 
Jbr(y-/o«r  .StisI  i'loeu ,  wmI  muMroMi 


Walton'a  Complete  Angler.    K<Iiti>.l 
by  Kdwako  Jrsik,  Eiq.     Opwardt  of 

;  or,  !9iiA  36  adeiiXfBiuU  pi^'* 
iBiiKrafioM  «•  5l0tl,  Tf.  ed. 


WollingtOB,  lift  «L    Prom  the  mo. 

2  Uftato  of  MunN^ll.  Jl^ftlfM  Jhynwinpi. 

Weotropp't  Hundhookof  Axoha^logy 
Ntvv  KdiUon,  rnviied.  Jfiimcnm*  /ilii*- 
<nUioiiiL    7«.  Ad. 

Whito'i  Vatnral  Hiitory  of  ttU 
boniei  WltJb  Notes  by  Sir  Wzexxav  /as- 
WKBandEDWABDjau^Kiq.  /Wmft'Wftd 
ty  40  iAtgravinva. 

—— *  ;  or,  toitt  tAo  jifolif  ooloHntf . 
Tf.  6d. 

Tonng,  The,  Lodj's  Book.     A  Km 

mul  of  KIcgMit  BocrMtiooa,  Artl^  £ 
and  ▲ooompLishmentB.    9M 
miMloMl  illMf  crvttoni,  «kl 
^ravintft  on  ^tofl     Tt.  Od. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

93  Yolt.  at  5«.  each,  moving  them  marktdl  tiktrmim. 


^tohylOB.  Literally  Traualated  into 
KngUah  Prow  by  aa  Qsonlao.    3f .  ed. 

,  Appendix  to.  Containing 
tha  Keadinai  given  va  Hermann'r  poetbci- 
mons  Edition  of  JS8chyl«:t.  By  (iBoeoa 
BUKUB8.M.A.    3f.  6d. 

Ammianni  Kareellinni.  Histoir  of 
Kome  from  Gonatantlna  to  Va]ena.  TVims- 
latedbya  D.  Yovok.R^.  (^blo. voL.7«. 6d. 

Antoninus.  The  Thoughts  of  the 
iunpercr  Marciu  Aorelius.  TranBUted  i'-y 
Gbo.  LOKQ,  M.A.    3«.  ed. 

Apnleius,  the  Ctolden  Asa ;  Death  of 

Socrates;  Klortda;  and  ni^fonn^ca Magic 
To  wblcta  la  added  a  Rf  etrlcil  '/mrslon  of 
Capid  and  Psyche;  >nd  Mn.  'JTlgtae'i 
PsycbSL    Frontispieoe, 

Aristophanes'  Comedies.      Literdh 

Translated,  with  .Notes  nnd  Extracts  froTO 
Frere'a  and  other  Metrical  Versions,  Irj 
W.  J.  HiOKTK.    3  vols. 
Vol.  i.  Achamlans,    Knlghut,   Ulondo. 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birrla. 
Vol.  X  l^Hlstrata,  ThesaiophoriaaTiJkB, 
KrogB.  Gccleslaaustt,  and  PI luns. 

Aristotle's  Sthics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Bbowhb.  late  Classical 
rrv>rca3or  of  King's  College. 

Polities    and    Economies. 

Translated  by  E.  Wauobd,  M.A. 

■I  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 

Jatsd,  with  Note^.  Analysis.  Extuulnatloo 

•^  Qoestions,  and  index,  by  the  Rev.  Jouv 

^N  flLM'M  AHON.  M  JL,  and  Qold  MedaUibk  in 

Vetapbyslcs,  T.C.D. 


Aristotle's  History  of  Aninmla  IdTsd 

Books.  TrauBUted.wlttaNote«s 

by  HlOHABD  Cbksbwkxx,  MJl 

Organon;  or,  Levioal 

Vith  Notes.  Ac  ByO.P.Owi 


tlsea.  With 

3  vols.,  3f.  6d.  each. 


ByO.F.Owmr,]LA. 


— -  Bhetorio  and  Poetiea.    Lite- 

raUy  Translated,  with  ExaaiinatlsB  Qdm- 
tloos  and  Notes,  by  an  Ozoolan. 

AthensBXifl.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or. 
the  Banqnet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C  D.  YOROS,  B  Jl    3  vols. 

CsBsar.  Complete,  with  tlie  Alexan- 
drtan,  AfHoan,  and  Spanish  Wan.  Lite- 
raUy  Translated,  with  Notea 

Catnllns,  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venns.  A  Uteral  Prose  Itanslatinti.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versiona  by 
Lasib,  (^a.v.iKOBB,  and  otbenk    i¥ontti> 

Gicsro-s  Orations.     Literally  Transh 
Uied  by  C  I).  YoMGi.,  BJL.    In  4  irola. 
Vol.  1.   Gontalnp  the  Orations  against 

Verres,  Ac    Portrait 
Vo).  3.     Catiline.    Archlaa.     Agrariaa 

Law.  lUiblrins..  Mnrena.  ?ylla.  ftc. 
Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  Honse.  Plandni, 

Seztlas.CcBllr.s.  Milo,  Ugarina,  te. 
VoL  4.    MiscollAneons   Orations,    and 
Rhetorical  Works;  with  Geoend  In- 
dex to  the  fonr  volnmes. 

on  the  Katnre  of  the  Oods, 

Divination.  Fate,  Laws,  a  Repablk,.  te. 
Translated  by  C.  IX  Yoi»i»  B^  and 
F.  Barhak. 


BOHiTS  VABI0U8  LIBBABIE8, 


Cicero's  Aeademiei,  De  Finibns,  and 
'lUMOJui  Qimtionc.  By  C.  D.  Toroil 
BJL.  Witb  Sketch  of  Uie  Orcek  Fhllo- 
Bopher. 

■  Offlees,  Old  Age,  Vriendehip, 
Sdplo'i  Dream,  Pttfsdoxes,  ta:  LltoraUj 
Ttiitiilftted.  by  R.  KDVonDS.   3f.  e«. 

■  on  Oratory  and  Oraton.  By 

J.  S.  Waimw.  M.A. 

Demoefhenef'  Orationi.    Translated, 
with  Noiea,  by  CL  Kahk  Kxhtncdt.    In  s 
volnaiei. 
YoL  1.  Tb«  ObRithlM,  FhtUpoIe,  «d 

other  Pabllo  Orations.    3f .  6d. 
Vol  3.  On  the  Chown  sad  on  the  JCk- 


VoL  3.  Agslnst  liipfjMS,  MHUss,  An- 

drotrtoa,  and  Aritftt^cralos. 
VoL  4.  Private  and  other  Oratlou. 
VoL  5.  Mlscellanrima  Orations. 
Dietionary  of  Latin  Qnotatioai.    La. 
clndlng  Proverb*,  Maxims.  Mottoes,  Law 
»     Terms,  snd  iniraMi*:  and  a  Collection  o/ 
above  500  (Ttct^k  Quoutloos.   With  all  the 
quantities  marlced.  ft  KiiKllsh  Trsnslations. 
— ,  with  Index  Verbomm.     ^t. 

Index  VerlMinim  only.    la. 
Diogenes  Laertins.     LiveR  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Aiioiont  I'hilowphers.    Trsns- 
lated,  with  Noltij.  by  0.  l\  Yonoc. 
Epictetus.     iM-iiMinni^,  with  Enchei- 
ridiun  and   Kr.ipuiMits.    Traiitfhit«d  with 
Notes,  byijl»'R(>K  U>xg,  M.A. 
Euripides.  Litcralir  Translated.  2 vols. 
VoL  1.  Henilm.  i»rejites,  Medea,  Hlppo- 
Ijrtus.  Alo"stl«.   Haerhm,  Heraclldic. 
Iphlgenia  lu  Aclkle,  and  Iphlgenla  to 
TfturtH. 
Vol.2.  Horoili»s  Knanis,  I'roades,  Ion 
Aiulntniiichc.      Si:i«pllant^     Ueleo, 
Elect  ra.  i-yt*kt|>A.  Kbtnius. 
Oreek  Antholojfy.      l.it<'r.\Iiy  Trans- 

lfti<-L   WiUi  il •••«*«  VofHion*  by  varloni 

Anthors. 
■  Tt'.nnRM'i**    of    Seliodoms, 

Ia^hkivs.  and  iVrtirilMi  rMr:i;s 

Herodotus.  a  Npw  and  Litenl 
Tran&lAtluR.  :«y  iIirrt  CaMT,  MJL,  of 
WorcestOT  (VlU-^s  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachas, 

IJU'raUy    r«'.i:i*i.ft:«i.  v 

Manrs.  M.A 
Homer's  Iliad      •  .ter? 
...- —  Odyswy,  i\jm 

rslly  'I'raiwlaiivi. 

Horaoe.      Litmlly   t 


Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpieia,  and  Ln- 
dltns.     Bf  L.  Evans,  M.A.    With  tbs 
MeMosl  Vemon  by  (UJfcnL  JWHM^ptef 
Livy.     A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
^  Or.  Spillav  aci  othera.    Inl^nls. 
Vol  1.  Contains  Books  1— & 
VoL  2.  Books  »— ae. 
VoL  3.  Books  27—36. 
VoL  4  Books  37  tu  the  end ;  ««*iTti#nt 
Luean's  Pharsalia.     Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  U.  T.  Biubt. 
Lueretins.    Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  a  WAncnr,  MLA. 
And  the  Metrioal  Version  by  J.  M.  GkMDi 
■artial's  Xpigrams,  eompletv.  Lite- 
xally  Translated.    Each  sccompanied  ty 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selsoM 
ftom  the  Works  of  EngUsb  Poeti^  snd 
other  sonrces.     With  a  ooploas  IndiK. 
OoQhle  volnms  (060  psges).    Ts.  6d. 
Ovid's  Works,  eompleta.     LiteraOy 
lYsBslated.    3  vols. 
VoL  1.  Fasti.  Trtatla,  Epistles,  an. 
VoL  X  Metamorphoses. 
VoL  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  Ae. 

Pindar.  LiteraUy  Translated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  TuBNEE,  and  the  Metrical  Venka 
by  Abbahav  Moobs. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the 
I»v.  H.  Cast  snd  othersw    In  6  vols. 

VoL  L  ilie  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crttt, 
Phiedo.  Gorgias,  Protagorss,  Phsethns, 
Thesrietns,  Enthyphron,  Lysis. 

VoL  2.  TheRepabllcTlmnns,  AGrttUs. 

VoL  3.  Meno,  Entbydemns,  The  So- 
phist. Statesmaa  Gratylna,  Pkum* 
nides.  atid  the  Banquet. 

VoL  4.  Phllebnb.  Ghannldes.  Lasbei, 
The  Two  Akiblades,  and  Ten  other 
Dlalognes. 

VoL  5.  The  Uws. 

VoL  6.  The  Donbtfol  Works.  With 
(-*eneral  iMnnz. 


Diaiognes,  .in   Analysis  and 

lades  to.  VVUh  liefereuces  to  the  Trans- 
lation In  Bobn's  ClsEsfcal  Library.  By  Dr. 
Oay  '      ' 

»!•«*«.'*  '^nmidies.     Litej-ally  Trans- 
by  H.  T.  BiufT.  B.A, 

*v.   Txacfilated, 


A  CATALOaUE  OF 


QniatSlk&'f  XaatitatM  sf  OnttMy.  > 
LttanriljTnatlAtfld.  with  Hctm,  te,  fef  t 

J.aWATCHI.lLA.     iBSTOla. 

lillwt,  nonu,  tnd  ▼•ll«iu  Pater- 
calu.  With  Ooptou  NOI0I.  Blogmptatcal 
NodoM.  and  Indn,  bj  J.  &  Watioh. 

Tha  Oxford  Truulation 


SUadard  XibimryAtlM  of  CUiiieal 
aaognphj.  ]%nni(y4w0  loryt  eeloynd 
JbM  aiwrtfitf  to  Mi  laimt  mtkorttie». 
With  a  oompltu  iDdn  (aeoaatiiAtfld), 
Shlng  th«  totltode  and  Umgltrnte  of  tmn 
place  DHiiad  In  the  MAPI.  Imp.8T0.  t«.W. 

Stnbo'i  Ooomphy.  Tranelated, 
with  Ooptooe  Notee,  hf  W.  FALOonm. 
ILA^  nd  H.  a  Uaviuui,  Ehi.  With 
Index,  ^Tlng  the  Andent  and  Modan 
Naaea.    In  3  ▼ok. 

iMtoniiif'    liTM   ttf    thi   Tw«1t« 

Gaaaiii  and  other  Worka.     Tbomaon'i 
Tranalatfcw^  rarlied,  with  Nofeeajby  T. 


LiteimUy  Tnndalid,   with 
Hotea.   Inavoii. 
VoLl.  ThaAnnalB. 

Vol  I.  Hm  Hlatoiy,  Q«BMBli^  JMprl- 
eol^te    Wlthlndeob 
Tmmim  lad  Fbadmi.    By  H.  T. 

Biur.  &▲. 
Thfloeritu,    Hon,    MMeh«%    aad 
l^rtKoa.    By  J.  BAVsa^  MJL    With  the 
MMrioAl  Venlona  of  Chapman 
ThneydidM.      Literally  Tranalated  b? 
Kev.U.I>AUi.    Inamta.    ai.edLaadi. 
▼irgiL  LitenllyTnuialatodbjOAViD- 
B0B.Newiidltlon.eanAU]jvev1eed.  Si.6d. 
Xnophon'f  Works,    in  8  Voia. 

VoL  1.  The  inibaeta  and  MemonhUia. 
Translated,  with  Notea.  by  J.  &  Wav> 
lov,  BLA.  And  a  Oeogr^ihioal  Oon- 
meotaxy,  by  W.  F.  Aonwoam,  r AA^ 
F  JLgI.  km. 
VoL  a.  GyropMUa 
.Waxmmi.1 


j.a 

Dau. 
Vol  8.  Tho  mnar  Woffkik 
WAniMi.]LA. 


llenka.    Bv 
tfaoBi?.B.« 

B^  J.  8. 
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68  Foil,  at  5t.  each,  tmetg^img  fkm  morMI  oOenoiii; 


Affuiii  and  Gtonld'a  CompaxatiTO 
Fhyalologj.  Bnlarged  by  Dr.  Wbiobi. 
Upiumdi  qf  4/00  Mngnnimgi. 

Baoon'i  Vonun  Oxganvm  and  Ad- 

▼anoement  of  beaming.    Oomplete,  with 
Notee,byJ.DxvnT.  lUL 

SoUoy*!  Xaniial  of  Teehnioal  Analy- 
0M.  A  Gnkle  for  the  Testlnf  of  NatonJ 
nd  Artificial  Bnbatanoea.  9y  B.H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Mngmvingt, 

BBmGSWATSB     TBSATISE8.— 


-BoUonthoHand.    ItsMecha-  ; 


nlnn  and  Vital  Endowmente  aa  evindng  j 
Dealgn.    Snenik  JSdUkm  Bgnimi. 
— -  Kirby  OB  tho  Hiitory,  Habiti, 
and  Inatincta  of  Animals.    Bdited,  with   ! 
Notea,  by  T.  Btmxb  Jomta.    Numamu 

Inlyola. 
■  Sdd  on  tho  Adaptation  of 

Bztemal  Nature  to  the  Fbyelcal  Oonditloo 

ofMan.    St-Od. 
— — —  Whewoll's  AitronomT   and 

General  Physica,  oonsidered  with  refer- 

enoe  to  Natural  Theologj.    St.  ed. 

— — —  Chalmers  on  tho  Adaptation 
ipstemal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
IGonstltationofllan. 
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BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES— oonA 

■I  Front* s  Treatiio  on  CKhomis- 

tey.  Meteorology,  and  Digeatton.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  GuFFrrH. 

BneUand'a     Geology    and 

Mineralogy,     a  yols.    iftt. 

-  Sogef  s  Anjinai  and  VegO" 
table  PhydologT.  lOmtTaiedL  In  a  Tola, 
eceech. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.   A 

S^ystematio  IHew  of  the  Stmccore.  Hiabitiy 
Instincts,  and  Usea,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Rerlaed 
by  W.  &  Dallab,  P.LjS.  Wmtrubei  wUk 
many  htmdred  Wood  Bngravingt.  In 
a  vols.  e«.  each. 

Xeohanieal  Fhiloeophy,  As- 
tronomy, autt  Horology  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   181  lUuMtnOiont. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  oompleib  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants. 
Revised,  under  arrangement  with  the 
Author,  by  E.  Lakkbbtkb.  HJ).,  fte. 
SevenilUmdredlUugtratifimon  WML  Si. 

Animal  Physiology.    In  part 

re-written  tar  the  Authoi.  Djpmtm  |f 
900  oapUtinkutratUmi,   Si. 


BOBht'8  VABI0U8  LIBRARIES. 


Ohtrml  on  Coloiir.  Containmg  the 
PMnolplM  of  Hannony  and  Oontraot  of 
Ooloon,  and  tbelr  ttpMeaHkn  to  tlw  Arts. 
TnnalAtad  from  the  FreDdi  bj  ff»A»T.»tt 
Majkol.  Only  oomplete  Edltkin.  Bnttai 
PUOn.  Or.  with  mi  Mlditiaiua  Mrtei  of 
It  PhttM  In  Ook>Bi».    ft.6d. 

InaemoMr*!    mstory    of    lUgie. 

TrBnaUted  by  William  Howir.  WltL 
Ml  Appendix  of  the  most  renuirbible  Mid 
.  bett  aathentiotttad  StoriM  of  Apparltloitt 
DreMDi,  Table-Tnniliifr  Mid  ^Pt^t-Bap- 
pliift tei    ln2T0la. 

Hogg's  (Jaboi)  ElomonU  of  Szpoii- 
mental  and  MatnnJ  Fhlloaophy.  Oon- 
tahitaig  MechantcB,  Pnenmalka,  Hydio- 
■tatlGs,  Hydraolioik  Aoonatici^  Ootim, 
Galorio,  Eleetrldty.  Voltalnii,  and  Mag- 
nettam.  New  Edition,  tolarged.  ^p- 
Mnrdiqf  400  WbodaUt, 

Hind'i  Introduetioii  to  Aitronomy. 

With  a  YoGabalaiy,  oontalniag  an  l£qpla> 
nation  of  all  the  Tenna  in  praaoit  naa 
New  Edition,  enhff«ed.  HUmermu  Ai- 
grwakngt,    St.  6d. 

Hnmboldt'i  Coomoi ;  or,  Bkoteh  of  a 

Phyiical  Deecriptlon  of  the  Univene. 
TranaUted  I7  E.  a  Oral  and  W.  & 
Dallas,  FX.S.  Fin^  PortnU.  Inllvt 
vola.    St.  ed.  each ;  excepting  VdL  V.,  Bi. 

%•  In  thia  edltioo  the  notea  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Hmnboldt's  analytical 
Smnmariea  and  the  paasagea  hitherto  np- 
preeaed  are  indnded,  and  new  and  coin> 
prehenaive  Indloea  are  added. 

■  ■  Trayeli  in  America.     In  8 

▼ola. 

■  Ywwt  of  Hatnre ;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  I%enomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  K  a  Orri  and 
H.  G.  Bomr.    With  a  oomplete  Index. 

Hunt^i  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Beienee ; 
or,  Stndiee  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  bf 
Nature.  By  Professor  Hum.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

Xoyoe'i   Soientifie  Dialognei.     By 

Dr.  axDTiTH.    Aumsrotti  Wbodoutt, 

— ^  Introdnetion  to  the  Arte  and 

Sdenoes.  With  Examination  Qaestlona. 
3t.ed. 

Enight'i  (Chai.)  Knowledge  ii  Power. 

A  ropular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectorei  on  Fainting.  By  the  Royal 
Academicians.  With  mtitxhictory  EsMty, 
and  Notes  by  K.  WotNvic,  Esq. 
PortniU, 


Lawrenee^i  Leetuio  on  Gompam- 

ttTeAnatomy,  Fhjvkdogy,  ^^^"^Ot^^  tlie 


Natond  History  of  Man. 
Idlly'f  Introdnetioa  to 


Aitrologj. 

by 


With 
Zadkrl. 

KanteU'i  (Dr.)  Oediogieal  Izeu- 
siooa  thronidi  the  Isleof  WUditaiidDor- 
ietBhix«.  N^  BdUioD,  by  T.  Bupnar 
Jons,  Esq.    Ifumeraui  hemU^^Mif  am- 

Xedala      of     Qreatiim; 

or,  Ifirst  Lessona  In  Geology  md  the  Btady 
ot  Oiganie  Bemalna :  tndnding  Geologlaal 
Excursions.  New  Bditioii,  revised.  CfO' 
kmred  Plata,  md  tneni  fcmidred  >sdw> 
Mpil  WoodoMte.   IhSTola..tt.6d.eaclL 
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Biehardion'i  0eologj,  fnai^^jug 
Mineralogy  and  FUaontology.  Borlsefi 
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9f  400  lOuttntiam, 

Bchonw*!  Earth,  Plantg^and  Kan;  and 
KobeU's  Sketches  flrom  the  Minersl  Khm- 
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Smith'!  (Pye)  Geology  and  ierip- 
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Soriptures  and  Geological  E 
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L) 


Vn^i  (Dr. 
of  On 
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Om  AiMdrfdaiMlJIf^iBiiffraMoM:  In 
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of  Qraat  Britain, 
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all 
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